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PUBLISHERS'   ADVERTISEMENT. 


The  publishers  announce  that  Dr.  Lardner,  having  brought  to  a 
close  his  public  lectures  in  this  country,  thej  have  availed  themselves 
of  the  opportunity  thus  presented  to  induce  him  to  prepare  for  publica- 
tion the  present  complete  and  authentic  edition  of  these  discourses. 
The  general  interest  which  they  excited  in  every  part  of  this  country  is 
universally  felt  and  acknowledged.  Probably  no  public  lecturer  ever 
continued  for  the  same  length  of  time  to  collect  around  him  so  nu- 
merous audiencesl  Nor  has  there  been  any  exception  to  this  favorable 
impression.  Visit  after  visit  has  been  made  to  all  the  chief  cities  ;  and, 
on  every  succeeding  occasion,  audiences  amounting  to  thousands  have 
assembled  to  hear  again  and  again  these  lessons  of  useful  knowledge. 
The  same  simplicity  of  language,  perspicuity  of  reasoning,  and  felicity 
of  illustration,  which  rendered  the  oral  discourses  so  universally  ac- 
ceptable, are  preserved  in  these  miscellanies,  which  are,  as  nearly  as 
possible,  identical  with  the  lectures  as  they  were  delivered. 

The  publishers  feel  that  in  these  volumes  they  present  to  the  Ameri- 
can public  a  most  agreeable  offering,  and  an  interesting  and  useful 
miscellany  of  general  information,  which  will  also  afford  that  large  class 
of  persons,  who  have  attended  the  lectures,  an  agreeable  means  of 
reviving  the  ^impressions  from  which  they  have  already  derived  so  much 
profit  and  pleasure. 

ORBKLET  A  ICoBLRATH. 

Nsw  ToBX,  June,  1846. 


**  fai  primif,  homlnit  Mt  proprift  tbii  inquisitlo  fttqoe  invettlfatlo.  lUqae  cam  sainam  negoUis  neces* 
tartif,  curif  que  racni,  tam  avemas  aliqaid  Tidere,  aodire,  ac  dicera,  cog nlUoneaiqtte  renim,  aat  occolt- 
woin  aat  adminblUaiii,  ad  bent  beat^ae  TiTandam  neceMariam  duclmus ;  ex  quo  intellifitur,  qaod 
TBBUif,  simplax,  ■ineoramqae  sit,  id  esse  natuna  hominis  apUstlmam.  Hale  vert  vkiendi  capidiuti  ad- 
jancta  eit  appetitfo  quadam  principatfls,  at  remini  parere  anlroua  ben^  a  naturi  iaformakas  velit,  niai 
pnDclpienti,  aat  docenti,  aat  uUlitatis  causi  jastd  et  legitime  imperanti:  ex  qoo  aiilmi  magiUtado  exittit, 
et  homaBanam  reran  contenUo.'*— Cicero,  d$  OJMU^  lib.  1,  ^  IS. 


Above  all  things,  nan  la  dittingaished  by  his  parsait  and  investigation  of  rauTH,  and  hence,  when  free 
from  needful  business  and  eares,  we  delight  to  see,  to  hear,  and  to  commnnlcate,  and  consider  a  knowl- 
edge of  many  admirable  and  abstruse  things  necessary  to  the  good  conduct  and  happiness  of  oar  lives. 
Whence  it  Is  clear,  that  whatsoever  Is  txitx,  simple,  and  direct,  the  same  Is  most  congenial  to  oar  na- 
ture as  men.  Closely  allied  with  this  earnest  longing  to  see  and  know  the  truth,  is  a  kind  of  dignified 
and  princely  sentiment  which  forbids  a  mind,  natorally  well  constituted,  to  submit  its  faoulties  to  any 
hot  those  who  annoonce  Its  precept  and  doctrine,  or  to  yield  obedience  to  any  orders  bat  such  as  are  at 
once  just,  lawful,  and  founded  on  utility.  From  this  soaree  spring  greatness  of  nind  and  contempt  of  \ 
worldly  advantages  and  trouhles. 


PREFACE. 


In  presenting  to  the  American  public  the  collection  of  sci- 
entific miscellanies  which  forms  the  contents  of  these  volumes, 
it  may  be  proper  to  explain  the  circumstances  which  gave' 
occasion  to  them  in  their  original  form  of  oral  discourses,  the 
character  of  the  audiences  to  which  they  were  addressed,  and 
of  the  readers  to  whose  information  and  amusement  it  is  hoped 
they  may  contribute  in  their  present  more  permanent  state. 

Engaged  for  a  large  portion  of  mj  life  in  the  practical  ap- 
plication of  the  physical  sciences  to  the  uses  of  life,  and  more 
especially  to  those  scientific  industries  which  derive  their  effi- 
cacy from  the  agency  of  steam,  I  had  always  looked  forward 
with  the  liveliest  interest  to  a  time  when  I  might  be  enabled 
to  visit  a  country  which  had  taken  so  prominent  a  part  in  the 
advancement  of  these  arts,  and  which  had  formed  from  an 
early  period  so  grand  a  theatre  for  their  development,  as  the 
United  States.  To  the  claims  which  that  country  presented 
to  the  attention  of  every  intelligent  and  inquiring  tourist,  ari- 
sing from  its  important  commercial  relations  with  the  old 
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world,  from  its  peculiar  political  institutions,  and  from  the 
grandeur  of  its  territorial  extent  and  physical  resources,  I  was 
as  sensible  as  other  travellers.  But  in  addition  to  these,  the 
ehterprising  character  of  its  population,  and  the  inventive  spirit 
which  so  universally  prevailed  there  in  the  mechanical  and 
physical  arts,  rendered  the  country  which  had  been  the  cradle 
of  steam  navigation  more  than  commonly  attractive  to  me. 
Had  I,  like  most  tourists,  been  contented  to  have  made  a  short 
visit  to  America,  flying  through  the  states  as  fast  as  steam- 
boats and  railways  could  transport  me,  without  remaining  in 
any  one  place  a  sufficient  time  to  see  more  than  the  external 
forms  of  things,  and  scarcely  even  that,  I  might  easily  have 
accomplished  my  purpose.  But  these  travellers  were  beacons 
to  warn,  rather  than  examples  to  be  followed:  I  knew  that  it 
were  worse  than  useless  to  cross  the  Atlantic,  until  I  could  do 
so  with  the  power  of  remaining  in  America  for  such  a  time  as 
naight  enable  me  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  its  population, 
their  character  and  habits,  the  physical  features  and  industrial 
resources  of  the  country,  and  the  practical  working  of  its  po- 
htical  institutions  in  all  their  various  phases.  The  full  attain- 
ment of  such  an  object  would  require,  not  a  summer's  tour,  or 
a  winter's  residence,  but  a  sojourn  of  several  years,  to  be  judi- 
ciously distributed  among  different  parts  of  that  vast  country 
in  the  proportion  of  their  relative  interest  and  importance. 

Prepared  to  carry  out  these  views,  I  departed  for  America 
in  the  autumn  of  1840,  and  entered  the  splendid  bay  of  New 
York  on  the  evening  of  the  29th  September.  I  determined  to 
divide  the  first  year  of  my  residence  between  the  two  chief 
cities,  New  York  and  Philadelphia.  After  remaining  for  a 
few  days  in  the  former  city,  at  the  Globe  hotel,  I  accordingly 
established  myself  in  Philadelphia,  where  I  remained  for  seven 
months ;  after  which  I  removed  to  New  York,  where  I  resided 


about  the  same  period.    I  now  prepared  to  commence  what 
might  properly  be  called  the  grand  tour  of  the  states ;  and  be- 
ing accompanied  by  my  family,  the  consequent  expenses  of 
travelUng  for  so  long  a  time,  and  through  such  distant  coun- 
tries, became  a  subject  of  consideration.    Besides  this  view 
of  my  projected  tour,  another  presented  itself    Might  I  not 
render  myself  useful  to  the  public,  while  gleaning  information 
from  them  ?  and  in  the  act  of  being  useful  to  them,  might  I 
not  multiply  and  enlarge  the  means  of  obtaining  the  informa- 
tion of  which  I  was  in  quest  ?    Since  my  arrival,  I  had  often 
been  soUcited  to  deUver  in  one  or  other  of  the  chief  cities  pop- 
ular lectures  on  scientific  subjects,  such  as  I  had  occasionally 
given  in  England.     I  had  already  observed  that  the  American 
public  in  New  York  and  Philadelphia  manifested  more  than 
ordinary  taste  for  that  species  of  oral  instruction.     Societies 
under  various  denominations  existed  in  these  cities  and  else- 
where, whose  chief  object  was  to  get  up  weekly  lectures  on 
miscellaneous  and  unconnected  subjects,  delivered  by  various 
individuals  invited  for  the  purpose  by  the  directors  of  such 
societies.     These  lectures,  although  for  the  most  part  since 
discontinued,  were  at  that  time  popular  and  numerously  at- 
tended.    The  success  of  these  projects  was  the  more  encour- 
aging when  the  quality  of  the  article  so  greedily  enjoyed  by 
the  public  was  considered.    It  is  true,  that  among  the  numer- 
ous- discourses  thus  brought  together  from  all  parts  of  the 
Union,  some  were  found  eminently  possessing  the  qualities 
which  such  discourses  ought  to  have,  and  which  were  well 
deserving  of  success.    But  these  were  like  angels'  visits,  few 
and  far  between — 

Apparent  rari  nantes  in  gorgite  vasto. 
In  general,  the  history  of  such  productions  might  be  thus 
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traced:   The  committee  of  the  — - 

the  state  pf ,  having  determined  to  make  up  a  course 

of  weekly  lectures  to  run  through  the  ensuing  season,  send 
ppplications  to  all  persons  whose  names  they  imagine  will 
prove  attractive  to  their  subscribers.  The  real  fitness  of  the 
individuals  by  their  talents,  acquirements,  or  habits,  to  fulfil 
the  duty  of  a  public  instructor  is  little  regarded.  But  the  title 
of  the  Honorable  A.  B.,  senator  from  the  state  of  C.  D.,  or,  if 
senators  cannot  be  found,  the  Honorable  E.  F.,  member  of  the 
house  of  representatives,  is  regarded  as  a  qualification  of  the 
first  order.  In  any  case  an  honorable  is  most  important 
The  selection  being  made,  a  missive  in  due  form  is  despatched 
by  the  president  of  the  society,  inviting  the  honorable  legisla- 
tor to  deliver  a  lecture  in  the  course  of  the  ensuing  season 

before  the  members  of  the society,  on  such  subject  as 

the  honorable  legislator  may  please  to  select.  To  this  an  cm; 
swer  arrives  in  due  time,  graciously  accepting  the  proffered 
invitation,  and  informing  the  committee  that  the  subject  on 
which  the  honorable  legislator  will  descant  for  the  edification 

of  the  members  of  the society  will,  for  example,  be  the 

life  and  character  of  Dr.  Johnson.  When  the  important  even- 
ing, in  the  fulness  of  time,  arrives,  the  lecturer  is  ushered  in 
solemn  form  by  the  members  of  the  committee  to  the  pulpit, 
where  a  decanter  of  water,  a  glass  goblet,  and  a  pair  of  wax 
candles,  are  duly  provided,  and  the  members  of  the  society 
are  entertained  for  an  hour  «nd  one  half  with  selections  from 
Boswell's  Life  of  Johnson,  in  the  formation  of  which  the 
use  of  the  scissors  bears  an  unconscionable  ratio  to  that  of 
the  pen. 

Such  was  the  process  by  which  courses  of  lectures  were 
usually  got  up.  Now  and  then,  however,  these  societies 
would  obtain  the  aid  of  one  of  those  self-styled  professors  who 


made  a  business  of  popular  lecturing.  In  such  cases,  how- 
ever, the  instruction  offered  to  the  audience  was  but  a, shade 
better  than  that  afforded  by  the  amateurs  to  whom  I  have  just 
referred.  The  information  of  these  teachers  is  usually  but 
skin  deep.  Their  study,  if  so  it  can  be  called,  is  made  ex- 
pressly for  their  lectures,  and  the  measure  of  their  own  infor- 
mation is  strictly  limited  by  the  demands  of  their  audience. 
They  have  learned  for  the  occasion  so  much  about  the  matter 
in  hand  as  they  shall  have  to  say,  and  no  more.  Like  certain 
storekeepers  in  Broadway  and  Chesnut-street,  they  exhibit 
their  entire  stock  in  their  windows. 

Although  such  was  the  general  character  of  the  popular 
lectures  given  in  the  chief  cities  at  the  time  to  which  I  refer, 
there  were,  nevertheless,  occasional  exceptions.  Public 
teachers,  eminently  qualified,  were  from  time  to  time  induced 
to  extend  the  benefits  of  their  labors  from  the  professional 
chairs  of  the  universities,  colleges,  and  public  schools,  to  the 
more  mixed  and  popular  assemblies  of  the  hterary  societies  of 
the  towns  and  cities  of  the  Union,  or  to  deliver  courses  to 
classes  brought  together  by  the  talents  and  reputation  of  the 
lecturer.  In  such  case,  I  observed  that  the  superior  value  of 
the  instruction  offered  was  duly  appreciated  by  the  public,  and 
that  large  and  attentive  audiences  were  collected,  notwith- 
standing the  unavoidable  imposition  of  a  much  higher  fee  of 
admission. 

Encouraged  by  all  these  circumstances,  I  proceeded  to  pre- 
pare the  necessary  means  of  illustration  adapted  for  large  and 
popular  audiences,  and  commenced  my  proceedings  by  a 
public  lecture  given  in  the  lecture-room  of  Clinton-Hall,  in 
New  York,  in  November,  1841.  The  result  having  proved  to 
be  successful,  I  removed  to  the  theatre  at  Niblo's  gardens, 
where  an  advantageous  arrangement  was  made  with  the  pro- 


prietor,  and  the  lectures  were  contiaued  every  evening  until 
Christmas.  The  months  of  January  and  February,  1842,  were 
passed  at  Boston,  where  the  lectures  were  given  at  the  Melo- 
deon  and  at  the  Tremont  theatre.  The  unprecedented  num- 
bers collected  in  the  latter  building  to  attend  the  lectures  will 
not  be  forgotten  by  those  who  were  present  on  these  occa- 
sions, and  they  afforded  a  satisfactory  proof  that  the  discourses 
delivered  were  adapted  to  the  wants  and  the  tastes  of  the  pop^ 
ulation  of  that  part  of  the  Union. 

.  The  reputation  which  this  species  of  entertainment  had  thus 
acquired  now  brought  invitations  from  the  other  chief  cities 
of  the  Union,  and  after  having  passed  the  months  of  January 
and  February  in  Boston,  I  went  to  Philadelphia,  where  dis- 
courses were  delivered  in  the  Chesnut-street  theatre  on  the 
alternate  evenings  during  the  month  of  March. 

Between  this  time  and  the  close  of  the  year  1844,  I  visited 
every  considerable  city  and  town  of  the  Union,  from  Boston  to 
New  Orleans  and  from  New  York  to  St.  Louis.  Most  of  the  ; 
principal  cities  were  twice  visited,  and  several  courses  were 
given  in  Boston,  New  York,  and  Philadelphia.  Nor  did  the 
appetite  for  this  species  of  intellectual  entertainment  appear  to 
flag  by  repetition.  The  audiences  at  Palmo's  theatre.  New 
York,  in  August,  1844,  were  even  more  crowded  than  they 
had  been  at  Niblo's  in  1841 ;  those  in  the  Melodeon  at  Bos- 
ton, in  October,  1844,  were  as  numerous  as  they  had  been  at 
the  Tremont  theatre  in  January,  1842 ;  and  the  crowds  assem- 
bled in  the  great  saloon  of  the  Philadelphia  museum,  in  De- 
cember, 1843,  and  January,  1844,  were  much  greater  than 
even  the  audiences  of  the  Chesnut-street  theatre,  in  March, 
1842. 

My  purpose  in  mentioning  these  circumstances  is  not  the 
gratification  which  such  results  might  afford  to  my  vanity,  al- 
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I  see  no  reason  why  I  might  not  without  impropriety 
}  the  pleasure  which  they  afforded  to  me.  I  wish  to 
e  them  as  affording  a  very  striking  characteristic  of  the 
^an  people.  It  was  usual  on  each  evening  to  deliver 
wo  to  four  of  the  essays  which  compose  the  contents 
present  volumes,  and  the  duration  of  the  entertainment 
om  two  to  three  hours.  On  every  occasion  the  most 
ad  interest  was  evinced  on  the  part  of  the  audience,  and 
>st  unremitting  and  silent  attention  was  given.  These 
ilies  consisted  of  persons  of  both  sexes  of  every  age, 
le  elder  class  of  pupils  in  the  schools  to  their  grand- 
and  grandmothers.  Frequently,  as  at  the  Tremont 
,  at  the  Chesnut-street  theatre  in  1842,  and  at  Pal- 
Nfew  York)  in  1844,  the  audiences  amounted  to  twelve 
d,  and  sometimes,  as  at  the  Philadelphia  museum  in 
hey  exceeded  two  thousand.  Nor  was  the  manifesta- 
'  this  interest  confined,  as  might  be  imagined,  to  the 
m  Atlantic  cities,  where  education  is  known  to  be  at- 
to,  and  where,  as  in  New  England,  the  diffusion  of 
knowledge  is  regarded  as  a  paramount  duty  of  the 
The  same  crowded  assemblages  were  collected  for  a 
accession  of  nights  in  the  largest  theatres  of  each  of  the 
m  and  western  cities — ^in  the  Charleston  theatre ;  the 
\  theatre ;  the  St.  Charles  theatre.  New  Orleans ;  the 
mrg  and  Jackson  theatres,  Mississippi;  the  St.  Louis 
5,  Missouri ;  and  in  the  theatres  of  Cincinnati,  Pitts- 
ind  other  western  and  central  cities, 
atnnot  be  denied,  that  such  facts  are  sjrmptomatic  of  a 
3markable  condition  of  the  public  mind,  more  especially 
a  people  who  are  admitted  to  be,  more  than  any  other 
,  engrossed  by  money-getting  and  by  the  more  material 
ts  of  life.     The  less  pretension  to  eloquence  and  the 


attractive  graces  of  oratory  the  lecturer  can  offer,  the  more 
surprising  is  the  result,  and  the  more  creditable  to  the  intelli* 
gence  of  the  American  people.  It  is  certain  that  a  similar  in- 
tellectual entertainment,  clogged,  as  it  necessarily  was,  with 
a  pecuniary  condition  of  admission,  would  fail  to  attract  an 
audience  even  in  the  most  polished  and  enlightened  cities  of 
Europe. 

It  is  proper  to  state  here,  that  the  lectures  as  orally  given, 
though  similar  in  substance  with  those  which  appear  in  the 
present  volumes,  differed  considerably  in  form  and  expression. 
This  must  necessarily  be  the  case.  The  oral  discourses  were 
strictly  extemporaneous,  in  the  only  sense  in  which  didactic 
discourses  ever  are  so.  They  were  delivered  from  the  stage 
of  the  theatre  without  reference  to  any  written  notes  or  mem^ 
oranda.  The  general  outline  of  the  subject,  the  leading  argu- 
ments, and  the  most  important  illustrations  and  examples, 
alone  were  previously  registered  in  the  memory  of  the 
speaker.  The  language  in  which  these  were  clothed,  and  the 
more  minute  details  of  the  subjects,  arguments,  examples, 
and  illustrations,  were  left  to  the  suggestion  and  inspin^on 
of  the  moment.  Nor  was  this  course  adopted  merely  to  save 
labor,  or  from  any  necessity  arising  from  the  over-pressure  of 
business.  It  was  pursued  because  it  was  found,  from  long 
practical  experience  in  public  lectures,  to  be  the  best  The 
style  of  the  speaker  is  more  animated  than  it  could  be  when 
the  discourse  is  uttered  verbally  from  memory.  The  mastery 
which  he  has,  or  ought  to  have,  over  his  subject,  and  the  rich 
and  various  stores  of  illustration  on  which  he  draws,  enables 
him  to  adapt  his  mode  of  reasoning  and  style  of  illustration 
to  the  vaiying  character  and  capacity  of  his  audience,  and 
hence  it  will  happen  often  that  the  same  lecture,  delivered  on 
two  different  occasions  and  to  two  different  audiences,  will  be 


given  in  different  language,  style,  and  with  different  illustra- 
tions. Those  who  have,  attended  more  than  once  the  same 
lectures  delivered  by  me,  will  recognise  the  truth  of  this  ob- 
servation. 

But  a  written  didactic  discourse  ought  to  differ  materially 
from  an  oral  discussion  of  the  same  subject.  A  reader  and  a 
hearer  are  placed  under  very  different  conditions.  The  one 
can  proceed  with  such  deliberation  as  the  readiness  or  slow- 
ness of  his  capacity  and  the  greater  or  less  abstruseness  of 
the  subject  may  require.  He  may  retrace  his  steps  as  often 
as  he  may  find  necessary,  returning  again  and  again  on  the 
same  sentences.  The  other  must  catch  the  spirit  and  sense 
as  fast  as  the  words  fall  from  the  lips  of  the  speaker.  The 
style  of  a  written  essay  is  like  that  of  a  cabinet  picture,  that  of 
an  oral  discourse  like  scene  painting.  The  effect  of  the  one  is 
produced  by  elaborate  finish,  that  of  the  other  by  bold  and 
rough  lines  which  seize  the  most  inattentive  and  unskilled 
eye. 

These  distinctions,  however  true  and  important,  are  rarely 
attended  to  by  those  on  whom  the  duty  of  public  instruction 
devolves.  Lectures  accordingly,  even  when  they  proceed 
from  those  who  by  acquirement  are  most  competent  to  in- 
struct, are  often  either  nothing  more  than  demonstrations  of 
scientific  propositions  and  principles,  or  writteii  discourses, 
generally  read  from  the  manuscript,  or,  as  much  more  rarely 
happens,  committed  to  memory,  and  delivered  verbatim  as 
written. 

The  qualifications  of  a  good  public  lecturer  for  popular  audi- 
ences are  seldom  found  combined  in  the  same  person,  although 
none  of  them  can  be  regarded  as  very  exalted  intellectual 
gifts.  Such  a  teacher  must  above  all  things  possess  a  knowl- 
edge of  his  subject  much  more  profound  than  that  which  he 


is  required  to  impart.  He  must  have  a  familiarity  with  all  its 
details,  such  as  can  only  be  acquired  by  long  experience  in 
teaching.  The  same  experience  can  alone  make  him  know 
the  difficulties  of  comprehension  which  his  hearers  will  feel, 
and  render  him  fsimiliar  with  those  means  of  illustration  and 
exposition  which  will  give  him  the  easiest,  surest,  and  most 
expeditious  avenues  to  their  understandings.  He  must  pos- 
sess such  command  of  his  subject,  and  such  fluency  of  lan- 
guage, as  will  render  him  altogether  independent  of  written 
memoranda  or  notes,  and  enable  him  to  speak  directly  from 
his  thoughts  and  his  understanding,  and  not  merely  repeat 
words  which  he  has  previously  committed  to  memory.  Clear- 
ness and  order  must  be  conspicuous  in  his  reasonings,  and  his 
illustrations  must  not  only  ^e  apposite,  but  adapted  to  the 
character,  capacity,  and  acquirements  of  his  audience.  He 
must  be  endowed  by  nature  with  voice  sufficiently  powerful, 
and  articulation  sufficiently  distinct,  to  render  every  syllable  he 
utters  easily  and  immediately  audible  to  the  most  remote  of 
his  hearers,  and  his  manner  and  appearance  must  be  exempt 
from  any  peculiarities  calculated  to  excite  repugnance.  Such 
a  teacher  will  be  sure  to  command  success  with  a  popular 
audience,  and  his  labors  will  be  beneficial  to  his  hearers  and 
profitable  to  himself. 

That,  in  the  deUvery  of  the  lectures  comprised  in  these  vol- 
umes, I  was  enabled  to  present  this  combination  of  qualifica- 
tions I  do  not  pretend ;  but  I  can  state,  with  perfect  truth,  that 
ever  since  I  commenced  my  duties  as  a  pubhc  teacher,  it  has 
been  my  aim  to  acquire  these  qualifications  to  the  utmost  ex- 
tent to  which  my  natural  gifts  enabled  me  to  attain  them,  and 
it  is  to  the  diligence  with  which  these  endeavors  were  directed, 
and  the  perseverance  with  which  they  were  continued,  that  I 
ascribe  the  success  which  has  attended  my  efforts  as  a  popu- 


lar  lecturer,  both  in  Europe  and  America.  I  may  therefore 
be  allowed  to  express  a  hope,  that  this  statement  may  prove 
useful  to  others  who  may  be  induced  to  adopt  a  like  course 
with  the  same  public  object. 

The  miscellaneous  nature  of  the  contents  of  the  present 
volumes,  and  the  absence  of  any  logical  connexion  or  ar- 
rangement among  them,  render  some  further  explanation  ne- 
cessary respecting  the  mode  in  which  the  lectures  were  given. 
The  audiences  being  composed,  for  the  most  part,  of  persons 
engaged  in  the  pursuits  of  business,  the  exercise  of  profes- 
sions, and  the  other  active  occupations  of  life,  no  regular  or 
consecutive  attendance  on  any  series  of  lectures  could  be 
looked  for.  Occasional  attendances,  as  leisure,  convenience, 
or  inclination,  might  induce,  were  all  that  could  be  expected. 
It  was,  therefore,  necessary  that  the  discourses  delivered  on 
each  evening  should  be,  as  far  as  possible,  separate  and  inde- 
pendent, intelligible,  useful,  and  entertaining  of  themselves, 
without  reference  to  any  others  previously  given,  so  that  no 
one  might  be  deterred  from  availing  themselves  of  any  one 
evening's  lecture  merely  because  they  had  not  been  enabled 
to  attend  the  preceding  ones.  The  same  consideration  ren- 
dered it  unnecessary  to  observe  any  fixed  order  in  the  subjects 
of  the  lectures.  It  was  usual  to  extend  the  evening's  enter- 
tainment to  a  length  not  previously  customary  veith  public 
lectures.  From  two  and  one  half  to  three  hours  was  not  an 
unusual  length.  This  time,  however,  was  not  devoted  to  a 
single  subject  A  succession  of  two,  three,  and  sometimes 
four  subjects,  would  often  be  produced,  having  no  connexion 
whatever  with  each  other.  Thus  astronomy,  electricity,  and 
the  steam-engine,  would  be  successively  noticed,  short  inter- 
vals of  rest  being  left  between  them,  as  between  the  perform- 
ances in  a  dramatic  theatre.    Unusual  and  unpronusing  as 
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sncb  a  project  may  seem  to  have  been,  it  was  nevertheless 
perfectly  successful,  not  in  one,  or  in  two,  or  in  three  cities, 
but  in  every  part  of  the  Union.  This  will  explain  much 
that  might  otherwise  appear  strange  in  the  subject  and  con- 
tents of  these  volumes.  The  nuscellanebus  character  of  the 
subjects  discussed  < — the  rejection  of  all  attempt  at  system^ 
atic  arrangement — and  the  varjring  length  of  the  articles — 
all  correspond  with  the  lectures  as  they  were  delivered  to  the 
public. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  observe  that  the  same  series  of 
discourses  was  not  given  in  all  places  which  I  visited,  ncnr 
was  the  entire  collection  contained  in  the  present  volumes 
given  in  any  one  place.  Most  of  these  essajrs  were,  however, 
on  some  one  or  other  of  my  visits  to  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
and  Boston,  given  in  those  cities. 

A  considerable  number  of  these  essays  were  prepared  ex* 
pressly  for  my  lectures,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  all 
those  on  astronomical  subjects,  with  one  or  two  trifling  excep- 
tions, and  several  of  those  on  steam.  The  substance  of  some 
have  been  incorporated  in  one  or  other  of  my  former  works, 
but  in  every  case  they  have  been  more  or  less  modified  and 
adapted  to  their  present  purpose. 

The  object  of  this  miscellany  is  not  to  enlighten  those  who 
devote  themselves  to  the  regularly-disciplined  study  of  those 
sciences  and  arts  which  are  here  so  slightly  and  popularly 
sketched.  My  purpose  has  been  to  instruct  and  inform,  and 
at  the  same  time  rationally  to  amuse,  those  who  have  neither 
time,  inclination,  nor  opportunity,  to  cultivate  mathematics,  by 
which  alone  a  strict  professional  knowledge  of  astronomy, 
mechanics,  and  phjrsics,  can  be  acquired.  To  have  attempted 
to  adapt  the  work  to  both  classes — to  those  who  merely  seek 
for  general  information  on  these  subjects,  without  pursuing 


diem  Vhrough  their  strict  scientific  details,  and  to  those  whose 
object  is  to  obtain  a  profound  knowledge  of  them — would 
haye  assuredly  led  to  the  production  of  a  work  which  would 
hare  been  useless  to  both  classes.  It  would  hare  been  unin- 
telligible to  the  popular  reader,  and  insufficient  for  the  scien-* 
tific  student 

Mathematical  reasoning  and  technical  phraseology  hare, 
therefore,  been  almost  if  not  altogether  excluded  from  these 
essays.  Instead  of  the  rigid  demonstrations  of  which  the 
propositions  and  principles  are  susceptible  by  the  aid  of  the 
language  and  symbols  of  the  pure  mathematics,  other  proofs 
are  substituted,  expressed  in  ordinaiy  language,  based  on  or- 
dinary notions,  and  coming  within  ordinaiy  comprehension. 
Illustrations  which  would  be  inadmissible  in  strictly  scientific 
essays,  are  here  freely  used,  and  eren  profusely  resorted  to. 
The  same  position,  where  it  presents  any  difficulty  or  ab- 
struseness,  is  presented  to  the  reader  successively  under  dif- 
ferent aspects,  and  elucidated  by  different  illustrations;  so  that 
understanding,  which  may  not  be  reached  by  one,  will  proba- 
bly be  struck  by  another.  Subjects  also  are  occasionally 
selected  for  discussion,  such,  for  example,  as  the  plurality  of 
worlds,  which,  though  quite  admissible  here,  would  scarcely 
find  a  fit  place  in  a  strictly  scientific  work. 

Great  pains  hare  been  taken  by  me,  and  no  expense  has 
been  spared  by  the  publishers,  in  supplying  these  roluroes 
with  instructire  and  useful  diagrams.  Those  which  I  used  in 
my  public  lectures,  have  been  reduced  in  scale,  and  engrared 
for  this  purpose.  The  telescopic  riews  of  the  planets  hare 
been  taken  from  the  drawings  of  the  obserrers  of  highest 
reputation;  and  some  of  the  riews  of  the  lunar  surface,  copied 
from  Madler^s  drawings,  now  appear  for  the  first  time  (so  far 
as  I  am  informed)  in  this  country. 
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In  the  lectures  on  the  steam-engine,  I  used  large  sectional 
models  as  illustrations.  In  lieu  of  these,  the  present  vol- 
umes are  illustrated  with  an  extensive  collection  of  'plans 
and  sections  of  steam-engines  and  their  various  parts,  made 
on  a  scale  as  large  as  the  size  of  these  pages  admitted. 
Among  these,  may  be  mentioned,  as  more  especially  de- 
serving  of  attention,  the  series  of  eight  large  drawings  of 
the  locomotive-engines  of  Messrs.  ^*  Stephenson  and  Com- 
pany." 

It  may  be  proper  to  observe  here,  that,  as  these  discourses 
were  designed  for  the  use  of  the  general  reader,  the  prac- 
tice I  have  found  beneficial  in  my  lectures,  of  using  round 
numbers  in  preference  to  the  exact  numerical  value,  has 
been  persevered  in.  Roimd  numbers  have  the  advantage 
of  being  easily  impressed  on  the  memory ;  and  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  readers  for  whose  use  these  volumes  are  in- 
tended, they  have  all  the  necessary  utility.  Thus,  for  ex- 
ample, the  distance  of  the  earth  from  the  sun  is  generally 
stated  as  a  hundred  millions  of  miles.  This  is  easily  re- 
membered. Nor  is  it  of  any  real  importance  for  the  objects 
of  general  information,  that  the  real  distance  is  more  ex- 
actly ninety-five  millions  of  miles.  Again,  the  pressure  of 
the  atmosphere  is  a  varjdng  quantity,  changing  not  only 
daily  and  hourly  everywhere,  but  even  at  the  same  time  dif- 
fering in  different  places.  It  would  be  impossible  to  fix  in 
the  memory  its  average  values  at  each  season  of  the  year, 
and  at  different  places ;  but  it  is  very  useful  and  satisfac- 
tory to  know  that  it  may  be  assumed  generally  to  be  at.  the 
rate  of  about  fifteen  pounds  on  every  square  iQch  of  surface 
exposed  to  its  action. 

These  volumes  have  been  designed  for  general  informa- 
tion and  amusement,  rather  than  for  the  purposes  of  refer- 


ce  or  systematic  instruction.  Nevertheless,  the  publishers 
ve  caused  a  copious  index  to  be  made  for  the  work :  the 
me  facility  of  reference  is  afforded  as  if  the  usual  order 
^re  observed  in  the  arrangement  and  classification  of  the 
bjects. 

Dion.  Lardner. 

Mat,  1846. 
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Several  of  the  lectures  delivered  by  Dr.  Lardnbr  in  the  city  of 
New  York  were  reported  for  "The  New  York  Tribune,"  and  were 
afterward  published  in  pamphlet  form.  The  last  edition  of  these  lec- 
tures was  introduced  by  a  "  Sketch  of  the  Progress  of  Physical  Sci- 
ence," written  by  Dr.  Thomas  Thomson,  of  London.  The  publishers 
of  this  complete  edition  of  Dr.  Lardner's  lectures  deem  the  following 
extracts  from  that  treatise,  respecting  the  physical  sciences  of  the  ancients, 
an  appropriate  introduction  to  these  volumes  : — 

The  cradle  of  the  human  race  was  beyond  dispute  the  southern  por- 
tion of  Asia — a  delightful  climate,  where  the  original  inhabitants  of  the 
earth  first  lived  and  multiplied.  Chaldea  and  India  had  attained  a  high 
degree  of  civilization  long  before  the  Greeks  and  Romans  had  begun  to 
emerge  from  a  state  of  barbarism ;  but  we  know  comparatively  little  of 
the  attainments  in  science  which  these  nations  had  reached.  We 
are  equally  ignorant  of  the  progress  which  mathematical  and  physical 
inquiries  had  made  in  China — not  one  of  the  treatises  on  mathematics, 
arithmetic,  and  astronomy,  in  the  Chinese  language,  having  been  trans- 
lated into  any  of  the  languages  of  mo(]ern  Europe.  But  the  resem- 
blance between  the  Chinese  and  the  ancient  Egyptians  is  so  very  stri- 
king, and  so  complete,  that  it  is  difficult  to  avoid  suspecting  that  they 


had  a  common  origin.  If  this  were  so,  China,  from  its  contiguity  to 
India  and  Chaldea,  and  from  the  delicious  nature  of  its  climate,  must 
have  been  first  furnished  with  inhabitants.  And  the  Egyptians,  if  ever 
they  were  a  colony  of  Chinese,  must  have  been  transplanted  into  Egypt 
long  before  the  commencement  of  history.  It  was  from  Egypt  that  the 
Greeks  drew  the  first  rudiments  of  their  mathematical  and  physical  sci- 
ence ;  and  the  scientific  acquisitions  of  that  singular  people  constitute 
everything  that  we  know  respecting  the  progress  which  the  ancients  had 
made  in  the  investigation  of  nature. 

From  the  genial  climate  of  the  early  inhabitants  of  the  east,  and  the 
nature  of  the  life  which  they  led,  it  was  natural  to  expect  that  the  mag- 
nificent spectacle  of  the  heavens  would  speedily  attract  their  attention. 
We  are  certain  that  the  Chaldeans  made  astronomical  observations  at 
least  as  early  as  the  twenty-seventh  and  twenty-eighth  years  of  the  era  of 
Nabonasser ;  that  is  to  say,  seven  hundred  and  nineteen  and  seven  hun- 
dred and  twenty  years  before  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era : 
for  Ptolemy  makes  use  of  three  observations  of  the  eclipses  of  the  moon, 
which  took  place  durmg  these  years,  and  which  he  found  in  their  rec- 
ords. Diogenes  Laertius  informs  us  that  the  Egyptians  had  preserved 
in  their  annals  an  account  of  three  hundred  and  seventy-three  eclipses  of 
the  sun,  and  eight  hundred  and  thirty-two  of  the  moon,  which  had  hap- 
pened before  the  arrival  of  Alexander  the  Great  in  their  country.  Now 
these  eclipses  required  between  twelve  hundred  and  thirteen  hundred 
years  to  happen.  Alexander's  visit  to  Egypt  took  place  in  the  year  331 
before  the  Christian  era.  If  we  add  this  number  to  the  length  of  time 
during  which  the  Egyptians  continued  to  observe  the  eclipses  of  the  sun 
and  moon,  we  obtain  sixteen  hundred  and  thirty-one  years  before  the 
commencement  of  the  Christian  era  for  the  period  at  which  the  Egyp- 
tians began  to  record  their  observations.  This  period  is  rather  more 
than  a  century  after  the  death  of  Moses,  and  is  about  twenty-four  years 
before  the  institution  of  the  Olympic  games ;  constituting  but  a  small 
part  of  the  forty-eight  thousand,  eight  hundred  and  sixty-three  y^ars  du- 
ring which  they  boasted  that  they  had  been  engaged  in  making  astro- 
nomical observations ;  but  this  was  obviously  a  fiible,  invented  for  the  pur- 
pose of  raising  themselves  in  the  opmion  of  the  Macedonian  conqueror. 


: 


What  progress  the  Chaldeans  and  £g3rptians  had  made  in  astronomy, 
it  is  hard  to  say.  They  certainly  had  become  acquainted  with  the  plan- 
ets ;  but  whether  the  Egyptians  had  discovered,  as  Macrobius  assures 
us,  that  Mercury  and  Venus  revolve  round  the  sun,  is  not  so  clear. 
Their  notions  respecting  the  length  of  the  solar  year,  and  the  mean 
length  of  the  lunation,  must  have  been  b,  near  approximation  to  the  truth. 
This  is  evident  from  the  famous  Chaldean  period  called  Saroi.  It  con- 
sisted of  two  hundred  and  twenty-three  lunar  months,  at  the  end  of 
which  the  sun  and  moon  were  in  the  same  situation  with  respect  to  each 
other  as  when  the  period  began.  This  period  includes  a  certain  num- 
ber of  eclipses  of  each  luminary,  which  are  repeated  every  saros  in  the 
same  order. 

The  Chaldeans  appear  to  have  divided  the  day  into  twelve  hours,  and 
to  have  constructed  sun-dials  for  pointing  out  the  hour.  The  sun-dial 
of  Ahaz  is  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament,  on  the  occasion  of  the  re- 
covery of  Hezekiah ;  but  nothing  is  said  about  its  construction.  Un- 
doubtedly, however,  such  sun-dials  would  require  a  certain  knowledge 
of  gnomonics — which,  therefore,  the  Chaldeans  must  have  possessed. 

That  the  Egyptians  had  made  some  progress  in  mathematics  admits 
of  no  doubt,  as  the  Greeks  inform  us  that  they  derived  their  first  knowl- 
edge of  that  branch  of  science  from  the  Egyptian  priests.  But  that  the 
mathematical  knowledge  of  the  people  could  not  have  been  very  exten- 
sive, is  evident  from  the  ecstasy  into  which  Pythagoras  was  thrown 
when  he  discovered  that  the  square  of  the  hypotenuse  of  a  right-angled 
triangle  is  equal  to  the  square  of  the  two  sides :  for  ignorance  of  this 
very  elementary, ,  but  important  proposition,  necessarily  implies  very 
little  knowledge  even  of  the  most  elementary  parts  of  mathematics. . 

It  was  in  Greece  that  pure  mathematics  first  made  decided  progress. 
The  works  of  three  Greek  mathematicians  still  remain,  fix>m  which  we 
have  obtained  information  of  all  or  almost  all  the  mathematical  knowl- 
edge attained  by  the  Greeks.  These  are  Euclid,  Appolonius,  and 
Archimedes. 

Euclid  lived  in  Alexandria  during  the  reign  of  the  first  Ptolemy. 
Nothing  whatever  is  known  respecting  the  place  of  his  nativity ;  though 
it  is  certain  he  lived  in  Greeice,  and  that  he  died  in  Egypt,  after  the 
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foundation  of  the  celebrated  Alexandrian  school.  He  collected  all  the 
elementary  facts  known  in  mathematics  before  his  time,  and  arranged 
them  in  such  an  admirable  order— beginning  with  a  few  simple  azionia» 
and  deducing  from  them  his  demonstrations,  every  subsequent  demoa- 
stration  depending  on  and  rigidly  deduced  from  those  that  immediately 
precede  it — that  no  subsequent  writer  has  been  able  to  produce  any- 
thing superior  or  even  equal.  His  ''Elements"  fitiU  cootiiiue  to  be 
taught  in  our  schools,  and  could  not  be  dispensed  with,  unless  we  were 
to  give  up  somewhat  of  that  rigor  which  has  been  always  so  much  ad- 
mired in  the  Greek  geometricians.  Perhaps,  however,  we  carry  this 
admiration  a  little  too  far.  The  geometrical  axioms  might  be  somewhat 
enlarged,  without  drawing  too  much  upon  the  faith  of  beginners.  And 
were  the  method  followed,  considerable  progress  might  be  made  in 
mathematics  without  encountering  some  of  those  difficult  demonstrations 
that  are  apt  to  damp  the  ardor  of  beginners. 

The  elements  of  Euclid  consist  of  thirteen  books.  In  the  first  four 
he  treats  of  the  properties  of  lines,  parallel  lines,  angles, 'triangles,  and 
circles.  The  fifth  and  sixth  treat  of  proportions  and  ratios*  The  sev- 
enth, eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth,  treat  of  numbers.  The  eleventh  and 
twelfth  treat  of  solids  ;  and  the  thirteenth  of  solids :  also  of  certain  pre- 
liminary propositions  about  cutting  lines  in  extreme  and  mean  ratio.  It 
is  the  first  four  books  of  Euclid  chiefly  that  are  studied  by  modem  ge- 
ometricians. The  rest  have  been,  in  a  great  measure,  superseded  by 
more  modem  improvements. 

Appolonius  was  born  at  Perga  in  Pamphylia,  about  the  middle  of  the 
second  century  before  the  Christian  era.  Like  Euclid,  he  repaired  to 
Alexandria,  and  acquired  his  mathematical  knowledge  fit>m  the  succes- 
sors of  that  geometrician.  The  writings  of  Appolonius  were  numerous 
and  profound  ;  but  it  is  upon  his  **  Treatise  on  the  Conic  SecUonSf^*  in 
eight  books,  that  his  celebrity  as  a  mathematician  chiefly  depen^. 

The  conic  sections,  which,  after  the  circle,  are  the  most  important  of 

all  curves,  were  discovered  by  the  mathematicians  of  the  Platonic  school ; 

tliougb  who  the  discoverer  was  is  not  known.     A  considerable  number 

of  the  properties  of  these  curves  were  gradually  developed  by  the  Greek 

!  I  geometricians.    And  the  first  four  books  of  Appolonius  are  a  collection 
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of  everything  known  respecting  these  curves  before  his  time.  The  last 
four  books  contain  his  own  discoveries.  In  the  fifth  book  he  treats  of 
the  greatest  and  smallest  lines  which  can  be  drawn  firom  each  point  of 
their  circumference,  and  many  other  intricate  questions,  which  required 
the  greatest  sagacity  and  the  most  unremitting  attention  to  investigate. 
The  sixth  book  is  not  very  important  nor  difficult ;  but  the  seventh  con- 
tains many  very  important  problems,  and  points  out  the  singular  analogy 
that  exists  between  the  properties  of  the  various  conic  sections.  The 
eighth  book  has  not  come  down  to  us.  The  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh 
books,  were  discovered  by  Borelli,  in  Arabic,  in  the  library  of  the  grand- 
duke  of  Tuscany.  He  got  them  translated,  and  published  his  translation, 
with  notes  and  illustrations,  in  the  year  1661.  Dr.  Halley  published  an 
edition  of  Appolonius  in  1710,  and  has  supplied  the  eighth  book  firom 
the  account  given  by  Pappus  of  the  nature  of  its  contents. 

Archimedes  was,  beyond  dispute,  the  greatest  mathematician  that  an- 
tiquity produced.  He  was  born  in  Sicily,  about  the  year  287  before  the 
Christian  era,  and  is  said  to  have  been  a  relation  of  Hiero,  king  of  Syr- 
acuse. So  ardent  a  cultivator  was  he  of  the  mathematics,  that  he  was 
accustomed  to  spend  whole  days  in  the  deepest  investigations,  and  was 
wont  to  neglect  his  food,  and  forget  his  ordinary  meals,  till  his  attention 
was  called  to  them  by  the  care  of  his  domestics.  His  studies  were  par- 
ticularly directed  to  the  measurement  of  curvilinear  spaces ;  and  he  in- 
vented a  most  ingenious  method  of  performing  such  measurement,  well 
known  by  the  name  of  the  '*  Method  of  Exhaustions." 

When  it  is  required  to  measure  the  space  bounded  by  curve  lines, 
the  length  of  a  curve,  or  the  solid  bounded  by  curve  surfaces,  the  inves- 
tigation does  not  fell  within  the  range  of  elementary  geometry.  Recti- 
linear figures  are  compared  on  the  same  principle  as  superposition  ;  but 
this  principle  can  not  be  applied  to  curvilmear  figures.  It  occurred  to 
Archimedes,  that,  by  inscribing  a  rectilinear  figure  within,  and  another 
without  the  figures,  two  limits  would  be  obtained,  the  one  greater  and 
the  other  smaller  than  the  area  required.  It  'was  evident  that,  by  in- 
creasing the  number,  and  diminishing  the  sides  of  these  figures,  these 
tv^o  limits  were  made  continually  to  approach  each  other.  Thus  they 
came  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  curve  area  which  was  intermediate  b^  I 
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tween  them.  He  observed,  by  thus  increasing  the  number  of  sides  for  a 
great  number  of  times  successively,  that  he  approached  a  certain  as- 
signable rectilinear  area,  and  could  come  nearer  to  it  than  any  difference 
how  small  soever.  It  was  evident  that  this  rectilinear  area  was  the 
real  size  of  the  curvilinear  area  to  be  measured.  It  was  in  this  way  that 
he  found  that  two  thirds  the  rectangle  under  the  abscissa  and  ordinate 
of  a  parabola,  is  equal  to  the  area  contained  by  the  abscissa  and  ordi- 
nate, and  that  part  of  the  circumference  of  the  parabola  lying  between 
them.  In  the  same  way  he  obtained  an  approximate  measure  of  the 
area  of  the  circle,  demonstrating  that  if  the  radius  be  unity,  the  circum- 
ference is  less  than  3f^,  and  greater  than  3|f .  His  two  books  on  the 
sphere  and  cylinder  were  conducted  by  a  similar  method  of  reasoning* 
He  measures  the  surface  and  solidity  of  these  bodies,  and  terminates  bis 
treatise  by  demonstrating  that  the  sphere  (both  in  surface  and  solidity)  is 
two  thirds  of  the  circumscribed  cylinder. 

In  the  same  spirit  his  '*  Treatise  on  Conoids  and  Spheroids*'  was 
conducted.  These  names  he  gave  to  solids  formed  by  the  revolutions 
of  the  conic  sections  round  their  axis.  We  pass  over  his  researches  on 
the  '*  Spiral  of  Archimedes,"  as  it  is  usually  called,  though  in  reality  dis- 
covered by  Conon,  one  of  his  friends ;  but  must  notice  the  treatise  enti- 
tled '*  Psammites,"  or  **  Arenarius."  Some  persons  had  affirmed  that 
no  number,  however  great,  was  sufficient  to  express  the  number  of 
grains  of  sand  situated  on  the  seashore.  This  induced  Archimedes  to 
write  his  treatise,  in  which  he  demonstrated  that  the  fiftieth  term  of  a 
ducuple  increasing  progression  is  more  than  sufficient  to  express  all  the 
grains  of  sand  contained  in  a  sphere,  having  for  its  diameter  the  distance 
between  the  earth  and  the  sun,  and  totally  filled  with  grains  of  sand. 
The  treatise  is  short,  but  abstruse,  in  consequence  of  its  imperfect  method 
of  expressing  numbers  employed  by  the  Greeks.  Were  our  figures 
substituted  for  the  Greeks  letters,  the  reasoning  would  be  sufficiently 
simple  and  clear. 

Archimedes  did  not  confine  himself  to  pure  mathematics :  he  turned 
his  attention  likewise  to  mechanics,  and  may  in  some  measure  be  con* 
sidered  as  the  founder  of  that  important  branch  of  physical*  science.     He  \> 
first  laid  down  the  true  principles  of  statia  and  hydrasUUics^     The  for-  I 


mer  he  treats  in  his  work  entitled  ^'  Isorropica,"  or  '*  De  Equipooderan- 
dbus."  I£s  statics  are  founded  on  the  iogeoious  idea  of  the  centre  of 
graviiyy  which  he  first  conceived,  and  which  has  been  so  advantageously 
employed  by  modem  writers  on  statics.  By  means  of  this  principle, 
and  a  few  simple  axioms,  he  demonstrates  the  reciprocity  of  the  weight, 
and  the  distance  in  the  lever  and  in  balances,  with  unequal  arms.  He 
determined  the  centre  of  gravity  of  various  figures,  particularly  of  the 
parabola,  with  great  ingenuity. 

His  discoveries  in  hydrostatics  were  the  consequence  of  a  query  put 
to  him  bj  King  Hiero.  This  monarch  had  given  a  certain  quantity  of 
gold  to  a  jeweller,  to  fabricate  a  crown,  and  he  suspected  that  the  artist 
had  purloined  a  portion  of  the  gold,  and  substituted  silver  in  its  place. 
Archimedes  was  requested  to  point  out  a  method  of  determining  how 
much  gold  had  been  purloined,  and  how  much  silver  substituted.  The 
method,  it  is  said,  occurred  to  him  all  at  once,  while  in  the  bath ;  and  he 
was  so  transported  with  joy,  that  he  ran  naked  through  the  streets  of 
Syracuse,  crying  out,  fi^incu,  tipv^t — *^I  have  found  it!  I  have  found, 
it  !'*  The  discovery  with  which  he  was  so  deservedly  delighted  was 
this  :  **  Every  body  plunged  into  a  fluid  loses  as  much  of  its  weight  as 
is  equal  to  the  weight  of  a  quantity  of  the  fluid  equal  in  bulk  to  the  body 
plunged  in."  This  discovery  furnished  him  with  the  method  of  deter- 
mining the  specific  gravity  of  pure  gold  and  pure  silver.  These  being 
known,  he  had  only  to  take  the  specific  gravity  of  the  crown,  which 
(supposing  no  alteration  in  volume  when  the  two  metals  are  melted  to- 
gether) would  enable  him  to  discover  how  much  gold  and  how  much 
silver  it  contained. 

The  first  principle  being  known,  Archimedes  deducted  from  it  various 
other  well-known  hydrostatical  principles,  which  he  consigned  in  the 
first  book  of  his  treatise  '*  de  Incidentibus  in  Fluido."  The  second 
book  of  that  treatise  is  occupied  with  various  diflicult  questions  respect- 
ing the  situation  and  stability  of  certain  bodies  immersed  in  a  fluid. 

The  ancients  ascribe  to  him  the  invention  of  forty  remarkable  me- 
chanical contrivances ;  but  nothing  more  than  some  obscure  notices  of 
two  or  three  of  them  have  come  down  to  us.  His  sphere,  a  machine 
by  which  he  represented  the  movements  of  the  stars  and  planets,  is  one 
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of  the  most  celebrated.     It  has  been  noticed  by  grave  philosophers,  and 
sung  by  poets,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  following  epigram  of  Claudian  :— 

''Jupiter,  in  psnro  com  oerneret  etbom  yitro. 
Bint,  et  tA  taperM  talia  rwAm  dedit  t 
Hnoctne  mortalis  progreHa  potenda  ouxs ; 
Bcoe  Syracodi  lodimor  ute  aadaJ' 

Archimedes  wrote  a  description  of  this  machine,  under  the  name  of 
'^  Sphasropoeia ;"  but  it  is  lost,  and  with  it  everything  respectmg  the  na- 
ture of  the  sphere  has  perished. 

The  burning  mirrors,  by  which  he  is  said  to  have  set  fire  to  the  Ro- 
man vessels  in  the  harbor  of  Sjrracuse,  were  long  considered  as  fitbulous. 
But  Bufibn  showed  how,  by  placing  a  number  of  small  mirrors  so  that 
every  one  of  them  should  reflect  the  image  of  the  sun  to  the  same  point, 
heat  enough  might  be  produced  to  kindle  wood  at  the  dbtance  of  one 
hundred  and  forty  feet. 

The  protracted  defence  of  Syracuse  against  the  Romans,  chiefly  in 
consequence  of  the  wonderful  mechanical  inventions  of  Archimedes,  is 
too  well  known  to  be  enlarged  on  here. 

If  we  except  the  discoveries  of  Archimedes  in  statics  and  hydrostatics, 
hardly  any  other  branch  of  physical  science  was  much  cultivated  by  the 
ancients.  They  have  made,  indeed,  considerable  progress  in  the  knowl- 
edge of  acoustics,  so  far  as  music  is  concerned.  In  optics  they  can 
scarcely  be  said  to  have  made  any  progress  of  consequence  ;  and,  in  as- 
tronomy, very  little  till  the  time  of  Hipparchus,  who  may  be  considered 
as,  in  some  measure,  the  founder  of  that  sublime  science. 

Dr.  Thomson  lays  down  two  methods  by  which  the  physical  sciences 
are  advanced :  observation  and  experimedt ;  and  the  application  of  math- 
ematical reasoning  to  deduce  new  facts  irom  principles  already  estab- 
lished. We  give  his  remarks  on  observation  and  experiment,  in  which 
he  exhibits  an  analysis  of  the  theory  of  Bacon  on  this  subject: — 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  mankind  should  at  first  make  any  rapid 
progress  in  investigating  the  laws  which  regulate  the  changes  that  take 
place  in  the  material  world.  The  objects  were  too  numerous  and  too 
varied,  and  escaped  his  attention  by  their  very  regularity.  Everyr^here 
in  the  early  ages  of  the  worid,  we  meet  with  descriptions  of  prodigies 


iDd  wooden,  whfle  the  regular  operations  of  nature  scarcely  attracted 
attention.  The  method  of  investigating  nature  by  observation  and  ex- 
periment was  scarcely  thought  of,  except  by  two  individuals,  who,  by 
means  of  them,  made  some  progress  in  mechanics  and  hydrostatics,  and 
m  astronomy :  these  were  Archimedes  and  Hipparchus*  The  mechani- 
cal discoveries  of  Archimedes  were  slighdy  extended  by  Ctesibius  and 
Hcto,  by  Anthemius,  and  by  Pappus ;  whHe  the  astronomical  observa- 
tioiis  begun  by  Hipparchus  were  condnued  by  Ptolemy. 

But  at  the  revival  of  letters,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  a  spirit  of  obser- 
fa:don  and  inquiry  awoke,  which  nothing  could  damp,  and  men  began  to 
pij  into  the  secrets  of  nature,  by  the  wsj  of  experiment  Galileo,  in 
Italy,  and  Gilbert,  in  England,  especially  the  former,  constitute  remark- 
able examples  of  the  successful  investigation  by  experiment  But  it  was 
Francis  Bacon,  Lord  Verulam,  who  first  investigated  the  laws  according 
to  which  such  experimental  investigations  should  be  conducted,  who 
pointed  out  the  necessity  of  following  these  laws  in  all  attempts  to  ex-  ! 
tend  die  physical  sciences,  and  who  foretold  the  brilliant  success  that 
would  one  day  repay  those  who  should  adopt  the  methods  which  he 
pomted  out  This  he  did  in  his  *^  Novum  Organum,"  published  in  the 
eariy  part  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

Before  laying  down  the  rules  to  be  followed  in  bis  new,  or  inductile 
process.  Bacon  enumerated  the  causes  of  error,  which  he  divided  into 
(bur  sets,  and  distinguished,  according  to  the  fashion  of  the  times,  by  the 
following  fanciful  but  expressive  names: — 

Idols  of  the  tribe ; 

Idols  of  the  den  ; 

Idols  of  the  forum ; 

Idols  of  the  theatre. 
The  idols  of  the  tribe  are  the  causes  of  error,  founded  on  human  na- 
ture in  general.  Thus  all  men  have  a  propensity  to  find  in  nature  a 
greater  degree  of  order,  simplicity,  and  regularity,  than  is  actually  indi- 
cated by  observation.  This  propensity,  usually  distinguished  by  the 
tide  of  jpfrU  of  syslemj  is  one  of  the  greatest  enemies  to  its  progress  that 
sdence  has  to  struggle  with. 
The  idols  of  the  dernre  tfiose  tiiat  spring  from  the  peculiar  character 
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of  the  individual.  Each  indindual,  according  to  Bacon,  has  bis  own 
dark  cave  or  den,  into  which  the  light  is  imperfecdy  admitted,  and  ii 
the  obscurity  of  which  an  idol  lurks,  at  whose  shrine  the  truth  is  ofien 
sacrificed.  Some  minds  are  best  adapted  to  catch  the  differences,  others 
the  resemblances  of  things.  Some  proceed  too  rapidly,  others  too 
slowly.  Almost  every  person  has  acquired  a  partiality  for  some  branch 
of  science,  to  which  he  is  prone  to  fashion  and  force  every  other. 

The  idoU  of  the  forum  are  those  which  arise  out  of  the  intercourse  of 
society,  and  especially  from  language,  by  means  of  which  men  commu- 
nicate with  each  other.  It  is  well  known  that  words,  m  some  measure* 
govern  thought,  and  that  we  cannot  think  accurately  unless  we  are  able 
to  express  ourselves  accurately.  The  same  word  does  not  convey  the 
same  idea  to  different  persons.  Hence  many,  disputes  are  merely  verbal, 
though  the  disputants  may  not  be  aware  of  the  circumstance. 

The  idols  of  the  theatre  are  the  deceptions  which  have  taken  their  rise 
from  the  systems  of  different  schools  of  philosophy.  These  errors  af- 
fected  the  philosophy  of  the  ancients  more  than  that  of  the  modems. 
But  they  are  not  yet  without  their  effect,  and  often  act  powerfully  upon 
individuals  without  their  being  aware  of  their  effect. 

After  an  historical  view  of  science  from  its  dawn  among  the  Greeks 
to  his  own  time,  and  pointing  out  the  little  progress  which  it  bad  made, 
in  consequence  of  the  improper  way  in  which  it  had  been  cultivated, 
Bacon  proceeds,  in  his  second  book,  to  point  out  the  true  way  of  ad- 
vancing science  by  induction. 

The  first  object  ought  to  be,  to  prepare  a  history  of  the  phenomena 
to  be  explained,  in  all  their  modifications  and  varieties.  This  history  is 
to  comprehend  not  only  all  such  facts  as  spontaneously  offer  themselves, 
but  all  the  experiments  instituted  for  the  sake  of  discovery,  or  for  any  of 
the  purposes  of  the  useful  arts.  It  ought  to  be  composed  with  great 
care;  the  facts  should  be  accurately  related  and  distincdy  arranged  — 
their  authendcity  carefully  ascertained,  and  those  that  are  doubtful  should 
be  marked  as  uncertain,  with  the  grounds  for  the  judgment  formed. 
This  record  of  facts  Bacon  calls  natural  history. 

The  next  object  is,  a  comparison  of  the  different  facts,  to  find  out  the 
cause  of  the  phenomenon. 
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The  method  of  induction  here  laid  down  is  applicable  to  all  investi- 
gations where  experience  is  the  guide,  whether  in  the  moral  or  natural 
irorld. 

It  is  obvious  that  all  facts,  even  supposing  them  truly  and  accurately 
recorded,  are  not  of  equal  value  in  the  discovery  of  truth.  Some  of 
them  show  the  thing  sought  for  in  its  highest  degree,  others  in  its  lowest; 
some  show  it  simple  and  uncombined,  while  others  are  confuted  with  a 
variety  of  circumstances.  Some  facts  are  easily  interpreted,  others  are 
very  obscure,  and  are  understood  only  in  consequence  of  the  light  thrown 
on  them  by  the  former.  This  led  Bacon  to  consider  the  comparative 
value  of  facts  as  means  of  discovery.  He  enumerates  twenty-seven  dif- 
ferent species ;  but  we  shall  satisfy  ourselves  here  with  noticing  a  few  of 
the  most  important  of  them  : — 

1.  Instantia  soluaria  are  examples  of  the  same  quality  existing  in  two 
bodies,  which  have  nothing  else  in  common  ;  or  of  a  quality  differing  in 
two  bodies,  which  are  in  all  other  respects  the  same. 

2.  The  instantia  migrarUei  exhibit  some  nature  or  proper^  of  bodies 
passing  from  one  condition  to  another,  either  from  less  to  greater,  or 
from  greater  to  less.  Thus,  glass  while  entire  is  colorless,  but  becomes 
white  when  reduced  to  powder. 

3.  The  instatUut  ostennvtB  show  some  particular  nature  m  its  highest 
state  of  power  or  energy.  In  this  way  the  thermometer  shows  the  ex- 
pansive power  of  heat,  and  the  barometer  the  weight  of  air. 

4.  The  imtatuia  analogic^  consist  of  facts  between  which  an  anal- 
ogy or  resemblance  is  visible  in  some  particulars,  notwithstanding  great 
diversity  in  all  the  rest  Such  are  the  telescope  and  microscope  in 
works  of  art,  compared  with  the  eye  in  the  works  of  nature. 

6.  The  instatuia  cruets  is  the  division  of  this  experimental  logic 
which  is  the  most  frequently  resorted  to  m  the  practice  of  inductive  in- 
vestigation. When,  in  such  an  investigation,  the  understanding  is,  as  it 
were,  placed  in  equilibrio  between  two  or  more  causes,  each  of  which 
accounts  equally  well  for  the  appearances,  so  far  as  they  are  known, 
nothmg  remains  but  to  look  out  for  a  &ct  which  can  be  explained  by  the 
one  of  these  causes,  and  not  by  the  other.  If  such  a  fact  can  be  found, 
the  uncertainty  is  removed,  and  the  true  cause  becomes  apparent     Such 
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facts  perform  the  office  of  i 


oft 


«9,  erected  at  the  meeting 
direct  the  traveller  which  way  he  is  to  go.  On  this  account,  Bacon 
gave  \hem  the  name  of  instantue  crucis.  Suppose  it  were  inquired  into  \ 
why  metals  become  heavier  when  calcined,  various  explanations  might 
be  conceived.  But  the  ezperimentumcrucis  of  Lavoisier  removed  the 
ambiguity.  He  enclosed  a  quantity  of  tin  in  a  large  glass  vessel,  which 
was  hermetically  sealed.^  Heat  being  then  applied,  the  tin  melted  and 
was  pardy  calcined.  The  process  being  finished,  the  weight  of  the  glaas 
and  its  contents  were  fopnd  unchanged.  But  the  glass  being  opeined,  ji 
quantity  of  air  rushed  in,'  amounting  in  weight  to  ten  grains ;  and  the  tun 
was  found  to  have  increased  in  weight  to  ten  grains.  It  was  obvious 
from  this,  that  by  the  calcination  of  the  tin  a  portion  of  the  air  had  been 
absorbed,  which  had  occasioned  the  increase  of  the  weight. 

In  cases  where  an  ezperimentum  cruets  cannot  be  resorted  to,  there  is 
often  a  great  want  of  conclusive  evidence.  This  is  the  case  in  agricut 
ture,  in  medicine,  in  political  economy,  &c.  To  make  one  experiment 
similar  to  another  in  all  respects  but  one,  is  what  the  experimerUum  crucit 
and  the  principle  of  induction  in  general  requires.  But  this,  in  the  sci- 
ences just  named,  can  seldom  be  accomplished.  Hence  the  great  diffi- 
culty of  separating  the  causes,  and  allotting  to  each  its  due  proportion  of 
the  effect  Men  deceive  themselves  m  consequence  of  this  continually, 
and  think  they  are  reasoning  from  fact  and  experience,  when  in  reality 
they  are  drawing  their  conclusions  from  a  mixture  of  truth  and  fidse- 
hood.  Facts  so  incorrectly  apprehended  only  serve  to  render  error 
more  incorrigible. 

Of  the  twenty-seven, classes  into  which  instantia  are  arranged  by 
Bacon,  fifteen  address  themselves  immediately  to  the  understanding; 
five  serve  to  correct  or  inform  the  senses ;  and  seven  to  direct  the  hand 
in  raising  the  superstructure  of  art  on  the  foundation  of  science.  The 
examples  which  we  have  selected  are  from  the  first  of  these  divisions. 
The  other  two  are  of  inferior  importance,  and  may  be  omitted  in  this 
imperfect  summary. 

Such  are  the  rules  laid  down  by  Bacon  for  prosecuting  the  sciences  by 
inducdon.  The  effects  which  were  ulumately  produced  by  the  *'  Novum 
Organ  urn"  must  have  been  very  great.     It  may  be  questioned,  indeed. 
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whether  those  who  have  cootributed  most  effectually  to  the  advanceinent 
of  the  sciences,  have  rigidly  adhered  to  Bacon's  rules.  And,  in  gen- 
eral, such  a  rigid  adherence  is  unnecessary  ;  because  so  much  assistance 
can,  in  general,  be  derived  from  what  knowledge  has  been  already  ac- 
quired, that  a  rigid  natural  historical  detail  of  all  the  phenomena  becomes 
DDnecessary.  It  was  only  in  the  infancy  of  science  that  such  details 
were  requisite.  Boyle  often  draws  them  up  in  his  inquiries  into  the 
cause  of  various  phenomena,  and  bis  investigations  were  of  considerable 
use  in  forwarding  those  branches  of  science  which  he  cultivated.  Bacon 
abo  was  mistaken  in  conceiving  that,  by  investigation,  mankind  may  be- 
come acquainted  with  the  essences  of  the  powers  and  qualities  residing  in 
bodies*  So  &r  as  science  has  hitherto  advanced,  no  one  essence  has 
been  discovered,  either  as  to  matter  or  as  to  any  of  its  more  extensive 
modifications.  Thus  we  are  still  in  doubt  whether  heat  and  electricity 
be  qualities  or  substances.  Yet  we  have  discovered  many  important 
properties  or  laws,  by  means  of  which  heat  and  electrici^,  whether 
i  properties  or  substances,  are  regulated.  ^  And  from  this  knowledge, 
probably,  we  derive  as  much  advantage  as  could  be  obtained  from  a 
complete  knowledge  of  their  essence. 

By  experimeTU  or  observation  all  the  new  facts  in  every  science  are 
acquired.  By  the  application  of  mathematical  reasoning  to  these  facts, 
they  are  reduced  to  the  requisite  simplicity,  and  the  general  principles 
which  regulate  every  particular  science  determined. 
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[Note. — The  Tdimiet  are  indicated  by  the  nameral  lettera  i.,  iL,  and  the  page  by  the  fignrea.] 

Artificial  freezing,  Leslie's  method  of,  ii.  171. 

Artificial  light,  heat  of;  ii.  193. 

Artificial  magnets,  construction  of,  ii.  1 13. 

Astronomical  and  arithmetical  calculations, 
i.  183. 

Atlantic  steamers,  retrospect  of,  i.  269. 

Atlantic  steam  question,  the  project  dis- 
cussed and  reviewed,  i.  337-358. 

Atlantic  storms,  the  overwhelming  force  of, 
urged  as  an  objection  to  Atlantic  steam 
voyaging,  i.  355. 

Atmosphere,  the,  i.  58-64, 193-202;  limited 
height  of,  i.  198 ;  ordinary  state  of,  ii.  151. 

Atmosphere  of  the  planeu,  i.  60;  of  Saturn, 
i.  246;  of  Ceres  and  Pallas,  L  207. 

Atmosphere,  various  states  of  {vide  Atmo- 
spheric Electricity),  ii.  149. 

Atmospheric  air,  i.  193-202. 

Atmospheric  currents  at  Jupiter,  i.  241. 

Atmospheric  electricity,  i.  137;  ii.  149-160. 

Atmospheric  engine  invented  by  Newcomen, 
ii.  411. 

Atmospheric  pressure,  i.  295, 296 ;  probably 
first  discovered  from  the  effects  of  suction 
by  the  mouth,  i.  285 ;  the  pump  cannot 
act  in  the  absence  of  atmospheric  pres- 
sure, 11,  53 ;  effects  of  atmospheric  pres- 
sure at  boiling  point,  ii.  303 ;  upon  the 
boiling  of  water,  ii.  305. 

Atmospheric  tides,  i.  409. 

Atoms,  or  molecules,  ii.  22. 

Atoms,  ultimate,  ii.  26. 

Attraction  and  repulsion  of  electric  cur- 
rents, law  of,  ii.  120. 

Aurora  Borealis,  the,  i.  89-100;  the  effect 
of  atmospheric  electricity,  1.  137. 

Aurora,  phenomenon  of,  noticed  by  the 
ancients,  i.  100. 

Auroral  character  of  falling  stars,  i.  98. 


Action  and  reaction,  ii.  197-204. 

^pinus,  his  works,  i.  133. 

Air,  elasticity  of,  ii.  41-60;   substance  and 

color  of,  i.  193 ;  weight  of,  i.  194;  inertia 

of,  i.  195 ;  impenetrability  of,  i.  196 ;  ii.  3 1. 
Air,  elasticity  and  compressibility  of,  i.  198 ; 

ii.  31. 
Air-drawn  dagger,  illusion  of,  i.  264. 
Air-pump,  the,  ii.  47-56,  423. 
Alcohol  thermometer,  ii.  138. 
Aldebaran,  ii.  338. 
Ampere  on  electro-magnetism,  ii.  122;  his 

theory  of  terrestrial  magnetism,  ii.  125. 
Analysis  of  the  heavens,  ii.  378. 
Anecdote  of  Napoleon,  i.  369.  • 

Animal  and  vegetable  life  sustained  by  the 

atmosphere,  i.  59. 
Ancient  method  of  directing  lightning,  ii.  99. 
Animalcules,  their  minute  organizatiop,  ^c, 

ii.  25. 
Animal  electricity,  i.  364. 
Annua]  motion  of  the  earth,  i.  480. 
Annual  variation  of  the  electricity  of  the 

air,  ii.  154.  , 

Apparatus  for  observing  the  electricity  of 

the  atmosphere,  ii.  149,  150. 
Appearance  accompanying  meteors,  i.  460. 
Arago  shows  how  comets  may  be  made  to  as- 
sume different  degrees  of  brightness,  i.  517. 
Arago's  observations  on  silent  lightning,  i. 

552 ;   his  calculation  of  the  quantity  of 

lightning  drawn  down  by  a  conductor,  ii. 

104. 
Arcturus,  ii.  339. 
Arms  and  feet,  motions  and  positions  of,  ii. 

234. 
Anns  of  the  lever,  ii.  247. 
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Ball  lightning,  i.  460,  638,  540,  548. 
Balance  of  torsion,  i.  136. 
Balance-wheel  of  a  watch,  ii.  267. 
Barking  trees,  ii.  78. 
Barometer,  the,  i.  285-304;  how  to  secure 

the  requisites  for  a  good  one,  i.  288 ;  di- 
agonal barometer,  i.  292;  wheel  barom- 
eter, i.  292. 
Barometer-gauge,  the,  ii.  49;    applied  to 

steam-engine,  ii.  506. 
Barometric  column,  diurnal  yariation  of  the, 

i.  410. 
Barton's  piston,  ii.  488,  489. 
Beccaria's  observations  on  electricity,  i.  127. 
BecquerePs  objections  to  Biot's  theory  of 

the  aurora,  i.  97 ;  his  experiments  in  the 

higher  stratum  of  air,  ii.  157. 
Beer  and  Madler's  telescopic  yiews  of  the 

moon,  i.  320. 
Beer's  observations  on  the  planet  Mars,  i. 

153. 
Berard's  experiments  on  the  subject  of  the 

radiation  of  heat,  i.  443. 
Bessel's  discovery  of  the  Parallax,  i.  589. 
Binary  stars,  ii.  365. 
Biot's  excursion  to  the  ShetUnd  isles  to 

observe  the  aurora,  i.  90 ;  his  theory  and 

explanation  of  it,  i.  95. 
Biela's  comet,  i.  425. 
Bituminous  matter  accompanying  a  lightning 

discharge,  i.  551. 
Bladder  burst  by  atmospheric  pressure,  ii. 

52 ;  by  elasticity  of  air,  ii.  52. 
Blinkensop's  patent  locomotive  ehgine,  ii. 

531 ;  his  patent  for  the  application  of  the 

rack  rail,  ii.  531. 
Blood,  globules  of  the,  ii.  25. 
Blue  sky,  the  cause  of,  i.  194. 
Boiler,  steam,  ii.  496-513. 
Boilers  and  their  appendages,  ii.  407. 
Boiling  points  and  latent   heats  in  other 

liquids  than  water,  ii.  312. 
Boiling,  the  process  of,  ii.  298. 
Bread  panic  in  London,  i.  160. 
Breathing,  i.  299. 
Brewster's  investigations  on  the  subject  of 

the  theory  of  colors,  i.  577. 
British  postoffice  contract,  i.  341. 
Broken  planets,  fragments  of,  i.  206. 
Brnnton's  self-regulating  furnace,  ii.  513. 
Burning-glass,  IL  192. 


Calorific  effects  of  the  sun's  rays,  i.  490. 
Calorific  powers  of  the  secondary  pile,  i.  377. 
Canton's  experiments  in  electricity,  i.  130. 
Capstan,  ii.  254. 
Captive  balloons,  ii.  104. 
Carriage,  centre  of  gravity  of  a,  ii.  233. 
Cartwriffht's  engine,  ii.  485 ;  his  piston,  487. 
Castor,  li.  342. 

Cavendish's  experiment  on  the  weights  of 
bodies,  i.  489. 


Celestial  globe,  uses  of,  ii.  342. 

Central  eclipse  of  the  sun,  i.  69,  83. 

Centre  of  gravity,  ii.  221-240;  how  found, 
ii.  223. 

Ceotrigrade  thermometer,  ii.  138. 

Ceres  discovered  by  Piazxi,  i.  206. 

Ceres  and  Pallas,  magnitude  and  appear- 
ance of,  i.  208. 

Centrifugal  force,  on  what  it  depends,  ii.  466. 

Charged  clouds,  action  of  on  light  bodies, 
i.  607. 

Chemical  action,  effects  of,  discovered  by 
Davy,  i.  372. 

Chemical  changes  operated  by  lightning,  iL 
65. 

Chemical  combination,  n.  321. 

Chronometer,  ii.  264;  uses  of  the,  L  569^ 
570. 

Clairaut  applies  the  principles  of  gravitation 
to  Halley's  comet,  i.  182;  bis  researches, 
i.  182 ;  predicts  the  discovery  of  the  planet 
Herschel,  i.  184. 

Climate  and  temperature  of  places  changed 
by  the  presence  or  absence  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, i.  64. 

Clock,  floral,  i.  56. 

Clouds,  i.  60;  ii.  175;  charaeter  and  dee- 
trie  charge  of,  i.  532. 

Clouds,  luminous,  i.  545,  546. 

Coal,  analysis  of,  ii.  493. 

Cocks  and  valves,  ii.  474. 

Cold  fusion,  Franklin's,  ii.  66. 

Cold,  supposed  rays  of,  i.  453. 

Colors,  theory  of,  i.  575-582. 

Combustion,  i.  334;  ii.  321-328,494;  with- 
out flame,  ii.  324 ;  of  gas  in  flues,  ii.  498. 

Combustion  and  combustibles,  supporters  of, 
ii.  323. 

Combination  of  levers,  ii.  252. 

Comet,  Halley's,  i.  171-190. 

Cometo  of  1811  and  1680,  i.  523;  of  1769 
and  1843,  i.  524 ;  of  1844,  i.  527 ;  motion 
of  comets,  i.  173 ;  how  they  may  be  rec- 
ognised, i.  173. 

Comets'  dimensions  enlarged  as  they  recede 
from  the  source  of  heat,  i.  517. 

Comets,  periodic,  i.  423-434. 

Comets,  physical  constitution  of,  L  513-528. 

Common  bellows,  i.  299. 

Comparative  brightness  of  the  stars  in  rela- 
tion to  the  sun,  i.  593. 

Compression  of  steam  without  loss  of  heat, 
effect  of,  ii.  310. 

Composition  and  resolution  of  force,  i.  207- 
218. 

Compressibility,  ii.  29. 

Concave  reflectors,  L  263. 

Condenser,  the,  discovered  by  Wilkie  and 
iEpinus,  and  perfected  by  Volta,  i.  134 1 
ii.  59. 

Condensation,  i.  831. 

Condensation  ofsteam  in  the  cylinder,  ii.  421.  \ 

Condensation,  separate,  ii.  422. 

Condensing  syringe,  the,  ii.  56. 

Conducting  bodies,  effects  of,  on  lightning, 
ii.  73 ;  protection  afforded  by,  ii.  74. 
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Conduction  of  heat,  i.  333 ;  ii.  179-184. 

Cond acting  powers  of  bodies,  ii.  181. 

Conic  sections,  i.  174. 

Conical  valves,  ii.  475. 

Connecting  rod  and  crank,  ii.  459,  469. 

Constellations,  forms  of,  ii.  332. 

Cosstellation  Cassiopeia,  ii.  336. 

Consumption  of  steam,  variation  in  the,  ii. 
612. 

Contemplation  of  the  firmament,  and  the 
reflections  thereby  produced,  i.  51. 

Converging  and  diverging  rays  of  light,  il. 
.348. 

Convex  reflector,  i.  263. 

Cooling,  process  of,  by  evaporation,  ii.  172, 
174. 

Cornish  system  of  inspecting  steam-engine, 
ii.  522. 

Corpuscular  theory  of  light,  i.  224,  231. 

Correspondence  between  the  tides  and  the 
phases  of  the  moon,  i.  211 ;  between  elec- 
tric and  magnetic  variations,  ii.  155. 

Coulomb  lays  the  foundation  of  electro-stat- 
ics, i.  136. 

Coulomb's  researches  on  artificial  magnets, 
ii.  115. 

Crane  the,  ii.  255,  261. 

Crowbar  and  handspike,  ii.  247. 

Crown  and  bevelled  wheels,  ii.  262. 

Craikshank's  eiperiments  in  galvanism,  i. 
370. 

Cryophorus,  Dr.  Wollaston's,  ii.  174. 

Crystallization  of  salts,  ii.  26. 

Crystals,  ii.  27. 

Cube,  the,  ii.  224. 

Cunard  line  of  steamers,  i.  270,  341. 

Cupping,  ii.  55. 

Cycles  of  nineteen  years,  i.  417;  of  nine 
years,  i.  419. 

Cylindrical  cock,  the,  ii.  481. 


Dalton's  law  of  liquids,  ii.  166. 

Damper,  self-regulating,  ii.  513. 

Dampness,  dangerous  effects  of,  ii.  173. 

Dancers,  position  of,  ii.  235. 

Dani*er  from  lightning  during  storms,  ii. 
101. 

Davy's  researches  on  the  subject  of  galvan- 
ism, i.  37 1 ;  his  celebrated  Bnkerian  lec- 
ture; prize  awarded  him  by  the  French 
academy,  i.  379 ;  discovery  of  the  trans- 
ferring power  of  the  pile  in  chemical  ac- 
tion, 1.  379 ;  his  electro-chemical  theory, 
i.  379. 

Day  and  night,  inequalities  of,  i.  485. 

Days  and  nights  of  the  planets,  i.  56. 

Death  of  Prof.  Richmann,  i.  120. 

Deceptive  oral  disk  in  the  horizon,  ii.  91. 

Decomposition  of  water,  i.  370;  of  distilled 
water,  i.  380;  of  potash  and  soda,  i.  385. 

Deluge,  the,  was  it  produced  by  Whiston's 
comet,  i.  429 ;  Mosaic  account  of  the,  il. 
77. 

Deikflity,  ii.  28;  of  the  earth,  i.  490. 


Description  of  auroras  seen  at  Fort  Enter- 
prise during  the  polar  voyage  of  Captain 
Franklin,  i.  99. 

Dew,  ii.  175. 

Diagonal  barometer,  i.  292. 

Dick's  observations  on  the  last  appearance 
of  Halley's  comet,  i.  188. 

Dilatability,  ii.  29. 

Dilatation  or  expansion,  i.  328. 

Dip  of  the  magnetic  needle,  ii.  113. 

Dipping-needle,  invention  of,  ii.  113. 

Discovery  of  barium,  strontium,  calcium,  and 
magnesium,  i.  395 ;  of  induction  by  Frank- 
lin, i.  131. 

Disk  of  the  sun  concealed  by  the  disk  of  the 
moon,  i.  S3. 

Distribution  of  the  electricity  of  the  air,  ii. 
156. 

Diu^ial  motion  of  the  earth,  i.  485;  of  Ju- 
piter, i.  238. 

Diurnal  rotation,  ii.  332 ;  of  the  electricity 
of  the  atmosphere,  ii.  153. 

Diurnal  variation  of  the  magnetic  needle, 
ii.  115. 

Diverging  and  converging  rays  of  light,  ii. 
348. 

Dog-star,  the,  or  Sirius,  ii.  338. 

Double  stars,  ii.  351,  362,  373. 

Double-acting  engine,  ii.  448,  467,  468. 

Double  suns,  ii.  369. 

Dry  Voltaic  piles,  i.  400 ;  dry  pile  regarded 
as  an  extended  Voltaic  series,  i.  401. 

Dufaye's  experiments  in  electricity,  i.  107. 

Duty  of  a  steam-boiler,  ii.  520. 

Dynamics  and  statics,  ii.  243. 


Earth,  the,  i.  55,  477-498 ;  appearance  of, 
as  seen  from  the  moon,  i.  317;  annual 
motion  of,  i.  480;  diurnal  motion  of,  i. 
485;  negative  state  of  the,  ii.  156. 

Ebullition,  ii.  297-318. 

Echo,  the  cause  of  rolling  thunder,  i.  554. 

Eclipse,  solar,  how  formed,  i.  69. 

Eclipses,  solar  and  lunar,  1.  79-86. 

Eclipses  of  Jupiter's  moons,  i.  244. 

Ecliptic,  the,  whence  it  derives  its  name,  i.  85. 

Ecliptic  limits,  i.  85. 

Effect  of  light  on  the  retina  of  the  eye,  ii. 
347. 

Effects  of  lightning,  ii.  63-82 ;  popular  im- 
pressions of  the  effects  of  thunder,  ii.  78 ; 

Effects  of  steam,  il.  400,  401. 

Elastic  force,  water  raised  by,  ii.  53. 

Elastic  and  inelastic  fluids,  ii.  403. 

Elasticity  and  compressibility  of  air,  i. 
198. 

Elasticity  of  air,  ii.  41-60;  of  fluids,  ii.  32; 
of  steam,  ii.  306 ;  of  different  gases,  ii. 
404. 

Electricity,  i.  103-140;  resinous  and  vit- 
reous, i.  108;  distribution  of  the  elec- 
tricity of  the  air,  ii.  156. 

Electric  acid,  i.  379. 

Electricity,  atmospheric,  ii.  149-160. 


Electric  currentB  x  circulating  round  the 
globe,  ii.  121 ;  their  effect  on  animal  and 
vegetable  substances,  i.  386. 

Electrical  experiments  in  England  and 
France,  i.  1 12. 

Electrics  and  non-electrics,  i.  105. 

Electric  kites,  ii.  103,  104. 

Electric  matter,  discharge  of  from  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth,  ii.  78. 

Electric  and  magnetic  yariations,  corres- 
pondence between,  ii.  155. 

Electrical  machine  of  Otto  Guericke,  i.  105. 

Electric  phenomena  obsenred  by  the  ancients, 
i.  103. 

Electro-chemical  theory,  i.  379. 

Electrical  state  of  the  atmosphere  favorable 
to  the  process  of  barking  trees,  ii.  78. 

Electrized  clouds,  mutual  attraction  and  re- 
pulsion of,  i.  533. 

Electroscope,  Saussure's,  ii.  150. 

Electro-magnetism,  ii.  119-128. 

Electro-statics,  foundation  of  laid  by  Cou- 
lomb, i.  136. 

Embroidery,  gilding  of,  ii.  24,  25. 

Emperor  Augustus's  sealskin  cloak  as  a 
lightning  protector,  ii.  100. 

Encke's  comet,  i.  423. 

Engine-makers,  ii.  520. 

Enumeration  of  the  various  vessels  which 
have  been  employed  in  Atiantic  steam- 
voyaging,  i.  356. 

Equator  and  poles,  definition  of,  i.  562. 

Equestrian  feats  explained,  ii.  216. 

Equilibrium,  stable,  unstable,  and  neutral, 
ii.  227,  231. 

Ericsson's  propdler,  i.  275 ;  his  plan  of  con- 
verting a  steamer  into  a  sailing  crafl,  or 
a  sailing  vessel  into  a  steamer,  i.  278. 

Errors  of  the  sense  of  feeling,  ii.  86. 

Evaporation,  i.  331 ;  ii.  163-176. 

Evaporation  proportioned  to  horse-power,  ii. 
619. 

Evolution  of  heat  by  compressed  air,  ii.  33. 

Excitability  of  the  London  public,  i.  159. 

Expansive  action  of  steam,  ii.  436. 

Eye,  foramen  or  pupil  of,  i.  54;  structure 
of,  i.  223. 


Fabroni's  experiments  in  galvanism.  1.  365. 
Fahrenheit's  thermometer,  ii.  138. 
Fallacies,  popular,  ii.  85-96. 
Faraday's  hypothesis  of  the  aurora,  i.  98 ; 

his  researches  in  electro-magnetism,  ii. 

123. 
Feats  of  the  fire-king  explained,  ii.  90. 
Feeders,  self-tegulating,  for  steam-boiler,  ii. 

504,  505. 
Felling  timber,  the  time  for,  i.  502. 
Figure,  ii.  21. 
Filtration,  ii.  28. 
Fire-escapes,  ii.  273. 
First  electric  shocks,  singular  effects  of,  i. 

110. 
Fishes,  how  they  adhere  to  rocks,  i.  299. 


Flaccid  bladder  swells  by  the  fTpamnmi  of 
air,  ii.  52. 

Flame,  effects  of,  i.  138;  flame  produced  by 
chemical  combination,  ii.  321;  illomin- 
ating  powers  of  fiame,  ii.  324. 

Flattering-glass  explained,  i.  265. 

Flat  plate,  the,  ii.  225. 

Flies,  how  they  adhere  to  ceilings^  1.  29d. 

Floral  dock,  i.  56. 

Fluids,  elasticity  of,  IL  32 ;  meebanical  piop* 
erties  of,  ii.  402. 

Fly-wheel,  the,  ii.  461. 

Force,  ii.  22;  philosophy  of,  ii.  208;  tingle 
equivalent  force,  ii.  223. 

Force,  composition  and  resolution  oL  iL  807- 
218. 

Force  and  weight,  ii.  244. 

Forked  lightning,  i.  538. 

Form  of  Uie  earth,  i.  477. 

Form  and  stracture  of  the  steam-boiler  illu*- 
trated,  ii.  496. 

Form  and  motion  of  light,  i.  484. 

Form  and  rotation  of  the  sun,  i.  72. 

Forms  of  constellations,  ii.  332. 

Four-way  cock,  ii.  482. 

Fragments  of  broken  planets,  i.  206. 

Franklin's  attention  is  drawn  to  the  subjeet 
of  electricity,  i.  1 13 ;  his  experiments  and 
letters,  i.  114;  his  celebrated  theory  of 
positive  and  negative  electricity,  i.  115; 
analyzes  the  phenomena  of  the  Leyden 
jar,  i.  116;  suggests  the  analogy  and 
probable  identity  of  lightning  and  elec- 
tricity, i.  119;  considered  wild  and  vis- 
ionary by  the  Royal  society  of  London, 
i.  121 ;  establishes  such  identity  by  his 
memorable  kite  experiment,  i.  122;  his 
right  to  the  discovery  denied  by  M.  Arago, 
i.  123;  his  claim  vindicated,  i.  124;  his 
cold  fusion,  ii.  66. 

Freezing  and  boiling  points,  determination 
of,  ii.  136. 

Freezing  point,  L  329. 

Friction,  probable  influence  of,  ii.  152. 

Fulcrum,  the,  ii,  247. 

Fulgurites  and  vitrifications,  ii.  67-69. 

Fulminary  tubes,  ii.  67. 

Fusible  plugs,  ii.  511. 

Fusion  and  contraction  of  metals,  ii.  65. 

Fusee  of  a  watch,  ii.  257. 

Fusion,  the  point  of,  ii.  188. 


Galileo's  observations  of  Jupiter,  i.  243 ;  his 
investigations  on  the  subject  of  atmo- 
spheric pressure,  i.  286. 

Galvanism,  i.  361-402. 

Galvanometer,  or  multiplier,  ii.  124. 

Galvani  an  astronomical  professor  at  Bo- 
logna, i.  362;  his  experiments  on  the  frog, 
i.  262-263 ;  opposed  by  Yolta,  i.  364. 

Gap  in  the  solar  system,  i.  205. 

Gas,  combustion  of  in  flues,  ii.  498. 

Gasometer,  the,  L  303. 

Gases,  ii.  494. 
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Gngt  to  •scertaia  the  lerd  of  wmter  in 
•team-boileFB,  ii.  502. 

Geofnphieal  sorface  of  the  planetiy  i.  61. 

Gflbeit's  diseoTeries  in  eleetridtj,  L  104. 

Giua^  the  cheapetty  hat  not  the  best  mate- 
rial for  mirrors,  i.  265. 

Globoles  of  the  hlood,  u.  25. 

Goreraor,  the,  ii.  463. 

Gfite  and  ash-pit  for  steam-boUer,  constme- 
tkm  of,  ii.  499. 

GfSTitj,  centre  of,  ii.  221-240. 

Great  Bear,  ii.  333. 

Great  comet  seen  in  1456,  i.  176. 

Great  frost  in  I/ondon,  i.  166. 

Great  power  of  steam,  iL  401. 

Great  Western  steamshi]^  i.  269. 

Green  sen,  the  eanse  of,  i.  194. 

Gref's  discoTeries  in  electridty,  i.  105. 

Grj  and  Wheeler's  experiments  in  elee- 
tridtj,  i.  106. 

Grocthns's  hypothesis  of  galtanism,  L  378. 

Groups  of  the  planets,  inner  and  outer,  L 
66. 

H. 

Hadlef's  sextant,  i.  566. 

Halifax  line  of  steamers,  i.  356. 

HaOey's  eomet,  i.  171-190;  his  description 

of  a  total  eclipse  of  the  sun,  i.  83 ;  his  re- 

•earcbes  on  the  subject  of  comets,  i.  180. 
Raidinic  discoTers  Jnno,  i.  206. 
Hirris's  explanation  of  ball-lightning,  i.  541 ; 

his  lif^htning-condnctors  for  ships,  ii.  104. 
Has  Atlantic  steam-navigation  been  success- 

fal  ?  an  essay  on  the  subject,  i.  343. 
Htwksbee's  experiments  in  electricity,  i.  105. 
Heat,  i.  325-334  ;  radiation  of,  i.  437-456 ; 

heat  eroived  by  compressed  air,  ii.  33 ;  in 

the  process  of  combustion,  ii.  495 ;  con- 

daction  of,  ii.  179-184. 
Heat  of  artificial  light,  ii.  193. 
Heat  and  light,  relation  of,  ii.  187-194. 
Heat  lightning,  i.  545. 
Hearens,  how  to  observe  the,  ii.  331-353 ; 

Herschel's  analysis  of,  ii.  378. 
Heda,  experiment  with  the,  ii.  565. 
Heights,  measurement  of,  i.  297. 
Hemispheres,  northern  and  southern,  i.  562. 
Hemp-pocked  piston,  ii.  484. 
Herschel,  or  Uranus,  its  diameter,  bulk,  and 

distance  from  the  sun,  i.  253. 
Herschel's  observations  of  the  planet  Mars, 

L  152 ;  his  observations  on  Sirius,  ii.  338 ; 

his  catalogue  of  nebulae,  ii.  392. 
High  monntains  on  the  planets  Mercury  and 

Yenns,  i.  148. 
Hook's  theory  of  combustion,  ii.  327. 
Horse-power  of  steam-engines,  ii.  516. 
How  comets  may  be  rec<^nised,  i.  173. 
Howard's  improvement  in  the  process  of 

sugar-refining,  ii.  170. 
How  to  observe  the  heavens,  ii.  331-353. 
Human  body,  temperature  of  the,  ii.  88. 
HnlPs  patent  for  towing  ships  against  wind 

and  tide,  iL  443. 


Humboldt's   observations  of  land-spout  in 

the  Steppes  of  South  America,  i.  600. 
Hunter's  screw,  ii.  291,  292. 
Hunting-cog,  ii.  264. 
Hydrogen  gas  in  coal,  ii.  494. 
Hygrometers,  ii.  168. 

L 

Identity  of  lightning  and  electricity,  i.  119, 

549. 
Illusion  of  the  air-drawn  dagger,  i.  264. 
Image  of  an  object  in  a  plane  reflector,  i. 

262;  image  ofthe  banks  of  a  lake  or  river, 

i.  265. 
Impediments  to  motion,  ii.  34. 
Impenetrability,  ii.  21 ;  of  air,  i.  196. 
Incandescence,  ii.  188. 
Inclined  plane,  wedge  and  screw,  the,  iL 

283-294. 
Imcompressibility  of  liquids,  ii.  32. 
Indicator  invented  by  Watt,  ii.  508. 
Induction  discovered  by  Frankhn,  L  131; 

induction    between  the  douds  and   the 

earth,  ii.  72. 
Inductive  action  of  lightning,  ii.  71. 
Inequalities  of  day  and  night,  i.  485. 
Inertia  (vide  Action  and  Reaction),  ii.  197; 

in  a  single  body,  ii.  198 ;  consequence  of 

in  two  or  more  bodies,  ii.  199. 
Ink-bottles,  i.  301. 
Ink-bottle,  pneumatic,  iL  174. 
Inundations  from  subterranean  sources,  ii.  77. 
Invention  of  the  Leyden  vial,  i.  110;   of 

lightning  conductors,  i.  125. 
Invisible  rays  of  heat,  i.  439. 
Isolated  clouds  discharge  lightning,  i.  534. 


Juno  discovered  by  Dr.  Harding,  i.  206. 
Jupiter,  i.  237-244 ;  diurnal  rotation  of,  i. 

238 ;  belts  and  telescopic  appearance  of, 

i.  239 ;  appearance  of  the  sun  at,  i.  242 ; 

his  satellites,  i.  243 ;   the  variety  of  his 

months,  i.  244. 

K. 

Kepler  show  a  correspondence  between  the 

tides  and  the  phases  ofthe  moon,  i.  211. 
Knee-jomt,  effect  of  the,  u.  234. 


L. 


La  Couronne  des  Tasses,  i.  367. 

Lalande,  i.  183. 

Land-spout  at  Montpellier,  France,  i.  599 ; 

at  Escalades,  i.  600;  at  Marchefroid,  i. 

601;  Ossonval,  L  601. 
Laplace's  experiments  in  electricity,  i.  139 ; 

his  nebular  hypothesis,  ii.  395. 
Lardner's  experiments  on  the  Great  Western 

railway  in  England,  ii.  562. 
Latent  heat,  i.  331 ;  of  steam,  ii.  300. 
Lateral  or  divided  discharges  of  lightning, 

ii.  107. 


Lateral  shock  diseoYered  by  Dr. Wilson^ LI  12. 

Latitude,  parallel  of,  i.  562. 

Latitudes  and  longitudes,  the,  u  661-572; 
how  determined,  i.  564. 

Lavoisier  and  Laplace's  theory  of  combus- 
tion, i.  138;  ii.  326. 

Leather-sucker,  effects  of,  i.  299. 

Lepaute,  Madame,  i.  183. 

Leslie's  differential  thermometer,  i.  444;  his 
method  of  artificial  freezing,  ii.  171. 

Level  of  water  in  a  steam-boiler,  how  indi- 
cated, ii.  502. 

Lever  and  wheelwork,  the,  ii.  243-268. 

Lever,  three  kinds  of  the,  ii.  247 ;  rectangu- 
lar, ii.  250. 

Levers,  combination  of,  ii.  252. 

Lexell's  comet,  causes  of  its  appearance  and 
disappearance,  i.  427. 

Leyden  vial,  invention  of  the,  i.  1 10. 

Light,  i.  223-234 ;  velocity  of,  i.  225 ;  waves 
of  measured  by  Newton,  L  228 ;  a  pencil 
of,  i.  259 ;  light  of  the  sun  three  hundred 
thousand  times  greater  than  that  of  the 
moon,  i.  63;  light  of  comets,  i.  515. 

Light  and  heat,  uniform  supply  of,  L  53; 
relations  of,  i.  234. 

Light  and  sound,  alliance  between,  i.  230. 

Lightning,  the  effects  of,  ii.  63-82 ;  protec- 
tion from,  ii.  99-108;  forked,  zigzag, 
sheet,  and  ball,  i.  538 ;  rising  from  the 
earth  like  a  rocket,  ii.  78,  79 ;  from  the 
ashes,  smoke,  and  vapor  of  volcanoes,  i. 
535. 

Lightning  conductors,  i.  125;  ii.  75;  point- 
ed and  blunt,  ii.  104;  for  powder  mag- 
azines, ii.  106. 

Lightning  and  electricity,  identity  of,  i.  1 18, 
122,  549. 

Limbs  of  animals  considered  as  levers,  ii. 
248. 

Limited  height  of  the  atmosphere,  L  198. 

Line  or  lines  of  least  resistance,  ii.  108. 

Liquids  not  absolutely  incompressible,  ii.  32 ; 
non-conductors,  ii.  183. 

Living  body  a  conductor  of  electricity,  ii. 
101. 

Locomotive  engine,  the,  ii.  528;  experimental 
trial  of  on  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester 
railway,  ii.  535;  progressive  improve- 
ment of,  ii.  537 ;  description  of  the  ten- 
der, ii.  543 ;  power  of  the  locomotive,  ii. 
654. 

Load  between  two  bearers,  ii.  251. 

Local  and  periodical  changes  of  the  mag- 
netic variation,  ii.  1 15. 

London  water  and  air  panic,  i.  160. 

Longitude,  how  determined,  i.  567. 

Looking-glass,  effects  of  the,  analyzed,  i. 
264. 

Loper's  propeller,  i.  278. 

Loss  of  steam-power,  sources  of,  ii.  518. 

Lottin's  observations  of  the  aurora  at  Bosse- 
kop,  on  the  coast  of  West  Finmaik,  in 
1838-'39,  i.  91. 

Lower  stratum  of  air,  character  of^  ii.  156. 

Luminiferons  ether,  i.  224. 


Lfuntnoos  coating  of  the  sun,  its  tliickness 

measured  by  Herschel,  i.  75. 
Luminous  rain,  ii.  81. 
Luminous  sleet,  ii.  82. 
Lnminoos  spots  on  the  dark  hemiqihere  of 

the  moon,  i.  83. 
Lunar  attraction,  theory  of,  L  410. 
Lunar  crater,  i.  321. 
Lunar  influences,  L  601-610. 
Lunar  mountains,  heights  of,  i.  319. 
Lunar  surface,  physioil  condition  of,  L  316. 


Machines,  mechanic  powers  of,  ii.  246. 

M&dler's  observations  and  telescopic  viewv 
of  Mars,  i.  153 ;  his  telescopic  view  of 
Jupiter,  i.  241. 

Magdeburgh  hembpheres,  the,  IL  54. 

Magnetic  attraction,  ii.  Ill;  known  to  the 
ancients,  ii.  112;  laws  of  discovered  by 
Coulomb,  ii.  114. 

Magnetic  effects  of  lightning  (vide  electro- 
magnetism),  ii.  122. 

Magnetic  equator,  ii.  1 16. 

Magnetic  meridian,  ii.  111. 

Magnetic  needle,  dip  of  the,  iL  113. 

Magnetic  polarity,  ii.  Ill,  112. 

Magnetic  poles,  northern  and  •outhem.  ii. 
116. 

Magnets,  artificial,  method  of  making,  iL  1 14. 

Magnetism,  ii.  111-116;  influence  of  heat 
upon,  ii.  1 15. 

Magnetism,  electro,  ii.  119-128. 

Magnetizing  power  of  the  electzic  corrent  at 
different  distances,  ii.  126. 

Magnitude,  ii.  20 ;  magnitude  of  the  sun,  i. 
69;  change  in  the  sun's  magnitude  im- 
possible, L  481 ;  magnitude  of  the  earth, 
i.  479 ;  of  the  stars,  i.  592. 

Major  planets,  the,  i.  237-256. 

Malus's  discoveries  in  the  philosophy  of 
light,  i.  233. 

Mars,  his  distance  from  the  earth,  diurnal 
lotation,  &.C.,  i.  151 ;  his  atmosphere  and 
physical  constitution,  L  162;  has  he  a  sat- 
ellite 7  i.  153 ;  appearance  of  the  sun  at 
Mars,  i.  155. 

Masses  of  metal  melted  by  lightning,  ii.  66.- 

Maskelyne's  experiments  on  the  weights  of 
bodies,  i.  487,  488. 

Matter  and  its  physical  properties,  ii.  19- 
38;  matter  incapable  of  spontaneous 
change,  ii.  S3. 

Measurement  of  heights,  i.  296,  297. 

Mechanical  effects  of  lightning,  ii.  69 ;  of 
steam,  ii.  436,  437 ;  mechanical  force  of 
steam,  ii.  419. 

Melting  and  boiling  points,  i.  329. 

Mercurial  thermometer,  ii.  132. 

Mercury,  its  diameter,  bulk,  ftc,  i.  143. 

Mercury  and  Venus,  their  diurnal  motion, 
seasons,  climate,  and  zones,  ii.  145,  146 ; 
their  orbits  and  transits,  geographical  sur- 
face, &c.,  147-160. 

Meridian  of  a  place,  i.  662. 


Mnidian,  standard,  i.  563. 

Mftallic  contact,  accidental  discovery  of  the 
effects  of,  L  363. 

Metallic  pistons,  ii.  485. 

Metallic  reflectors,  i.  265. 

Mines,  the  drainage  of,  ii.  441. 

Meteor  at  Dreoz  and  Mantes  in  France,  i. 
601 ;  metecMT  seen  and  described  by  Pel- 
tier, i.  602;  meteor  of  November,  1833, 1. 
466;  of  August,  1838,  i.  469. 

Meteoric  phenomena,  various  instances  of, 
L474. 

Meteoric  atones  and  shooting-stars,  i.  459- 
474. 

ICcrometer,  description  of,  ii.  352. 

Micrameter-acrew,  ii.  293. 

Micrometric  wire,  ii.  24. 

Mllky-way,  the,  iL  378. 

Minor  planets,  the,  1.  143-156. 

Moleenles,  or  atoms,  ii.  22. 

Mood,  the,  i.  307-322. 

Moon  and  the  weather,  i.  405-420. 

Moon*s  infloence  on  the  tides,  i.  212;  on 
the  weather,  i.  315. 

Moonlight,  ii.  193;  physical  qualities  of,  i.  3 12. 

Motion  of  comets,  i.  173 ;  motion  not  esti- 
mated by  speed  and  velocity  alone,  ii.  199- 
201;  motion  absolute  and  relative  illus- 
trated, ii.  218. 

Motion  and  pressure,  ii.  207. 

Morrison's  weather  almanac,  i.  165. 

Mosaic  account  of  the  Deluge,  ii.  77. 

Mountain  Tycho,  appearance  of,  i.  319. 

Mountains  of  the  moon,  i.  318. 

Multiplier,  or  galvanometer,  ii.  124. 

Mutual  attraction  or  repulsion  of  electrized 
donds,  i.  533. 

Murray's  slides,  ii.  476. 

N. 

Napoleon's  invitation  to  Volta  to  visit  Paris, 
i.  367 ;  his  liberality,  i.  368. 

Xeap  tides,  i.  215. 

Nebulae  and  clusters  of  stars,  ii.  383 ;  neb- 
ulae in  the  constellation  of  the  Swan  and 
the  Great  Bear,  ii.  384,  385 ;  nebulae  re- 
solvable into  stars,  ii.  387;  nebolse  in 
Orion,  ii.  388;  catalogue  of  nebulee,  ii. 
392;  planetary  nebulae,  ii.  395. 

Nebular  hypothesis  of  Laplace;  ii.  395. 

Nebulosity,  the,  i.  519. 

Negative  state  of  the  earth,  ii.  156. 

Needles  and  steel  bars  magnetized  by  means 
of  the  electric  currents,  ii.  121. 

Newcomen  and  Cawley's  patent  for  an  en- 
gine, ii.  411. 

Newcomen's  conception  of  the  atmospheric 
engine,  ii.  411. 

Nonnan  discovers  the  dip  of  the  magnetic 
needle,  ii.  113. 

New  metals:  potassium,  sodium,  barium, 
strontium,  calcium,  &.C.,  i.  395. 

New  planeto,  the,  i.  205-208. 

Newton's  speculations  on  the  subject  of 
comets,  L  179, 425 ;  his  researches  on  the 


subject  of  the  weighto  of  bodies,  i.  487 ; 

his  explanation  of  the  prismatic  spectrum, 

i.  577 ;  his  three  propositions,  or  the  laws 

of  motion,  ii.  203. 
New  York  and  Liverpool  steamers,  projected 

line  of,  i.  279,  342. 
Nitric  acid  formed  by  the  dectric  spark,  ii. 

65 ;  produced  during  a  thunder-storm,  ii. 

65. 
Non-conductors  of  heat,  ii.  183. 
Nucleus,  the,  i.  520. 


Object,  image  of  an,  in  a  plane  reflector,  1. 
262. 

Ocean  steam-voyaging  limited  only  by  ex- 
pense, i.  346. 

Ocean  voyages  for  steamers  and  sailing  ves- 
sels, i.  340. 

Oersted's  experiments  in  electro-magnetism 
at  Copenhagen,  ii.  120. 

Olbers  discovers  Pallas  and  Vesta,  i.  206. 

Orbit  of  Halley's  comet,  its  magnitude,  i. 
187. 

Orbit  of  the  moon,  i.  321. 

Orbits  and  transits  of  Venus  and  Mercury, 
i.  147. 

Orbitual  motion  of  comets,  L  513 ;  of  double 
stars,  ii.  365. 

Ordinary  state  of  the  Atmosphere,  ii.  151. 

Orion,  ii.  336. 

Otto  Guericke's  electrical  machine,  i.  105. 


P. 


Paddle-wheels  of  steamboats,  ii.  255;  de- 
fects of  common  ones  for  Atlantic  steam- 
navigation,  i.  272. 

Palitzch,  a  peasant  near  Dresden,  first  dis- 
covers Halley's  comet  on  its  reappearance, 
i.  184. 

Pallas,  i.  206,  208. 

Pa  pin  produces  a  vacuum  by  the  condensa- 
tion of  steam,  ii.  441. 

Papin*s  invention  for  rowing  vessels  against 
wind  and  tide,  ii.  442. 

Parallax,  the  annual,  ii.  365. 

Parallel  forces,  ii.  221. 

Parallel  of  latitude,  i.  562. 

Parallel  motion,  ii.  454. 

Parallelogram  of  forces,  ii.  208. 

Paratonnerres,  qr  lightning  conductors,  ii. 
102. 

Paschal's  experiment  on  atmospheric  pres- 

Pegassus,  ii.  341. 
sure,  i.  287. 

Peltier's  experimental  illustration  of  the 
phenomena  of  water  and  land  spouts,  i.  605. 

Pendulum,  the,  ii.  265;  illustrated  and  ex- 
plained, ii.  266. 

Perihelion  and  aphelion,  i.  482. 

Period  and  orbit  of  Encke's  comet,  i.  423, 
424 ;  of  Biela's  comet,  i.  426. 

Periodic  comets,  i.  423-434. 

Periodic  motion  of  double  stars,  ii.  367. 


Periodic  stars,  ii.  358. 

Permament  gases,  nature  of,  ii.  315. 

Phases  of  the  moon,  i.  309. 

Philosophy  of  force,  il  208. 

Phosphorescence,  ii.  194. 

Physical  constitution  of  comets,  i.  513-528 ; 

of  Mars,  i.  152. 
Piazzi  discovers  Ceres,  i.  206. 
Pion,  ii.  336. 
Piston,  application  of  the,  to  steam-engin? 

illustrated,  ii.  486. 
Pistons,  ii.  484;  metallic  pistons,  ii.  485. 
Piston-rod  and  beam,  connexion  of,  in  dou- 
ble-acting engine,  ii.  453-457. 
Plan  of  the  working  machinery  of  an  engine, 

ii.  547. 
Planes  of  cleavage,  ii.  27. 
Planetary  nebulae,  ii.  391. 
Planets,  are  they  inhabited?  i.  52;    their 

analogy  to  the  earth,  i.  53. 
Planet  Herschel,  discovery  of  predicted  by 

Clairaut,  i.  184. 
Plug-frame,  ii.  415. 
Plurality  of  worlds,  i.  51-64. 
Pneumatic  trough  in  the  chemical  laborato- 
ries, i.  302. 
Pointed  and  blunt  lightning  conductors,  ii.  104. 
Pointers,  the,  ii.  334. 
Poisson's  analytical  works,  i.  139. 
Polarity  of  the  magnet,  illustrations  of,  ii.  1 13. 
Pole-star,  the,  ii.  332. 
Ponteco^lant  predicts  a  third  appearance  of 

Halley's  comet,  i.  186. 
P00I9,  disappearance  of,  i.  607. 
Popular  fallacies,  ii.  85-96. 
Popular  impressions  respecting  the  effects 

of  thunder,  ii.  78. 
Porosity,  ii.  28 ;  all  bodies  have  pores,  ii.  29. 
Positive  and  negative  electricity,  i.  115. 
Potash  and  soda,  decomposition  of,  i.  385. 
powder-magazines,  lightning  conductors  for, 

ii.  106. 
Power  of  a  locomotive,  ii.  554. 
Priming  and  lugging  of  the  tides,  i.  216. 
Princeton  steamer,  i.  280. 
Principle  of  heat,  most  ordinary  sources  of, 

ii.  183,  184. 
Principle  of  the  steam-engine,  ii.  314. 
Prism,  the,  i.  677. 

Prismatic  spectrum,  the,  i.  438,  577. 
Procyon,  ii.  338. 
Prognostications    of   the   weather    by    the 

ancients,  i.  406. 
Proper  motions  of  the  stars,  ii.  370. 
Proportion  of  the  diameter  to  the  stroke  of 

the  cylinder  of  steam-engine,  ii.  621. 
Prospects  of  steam-navigation,  i.  269-282. 
Protection  from  lightning,  ii.  99-108. 
Pulley,  the,  u.  271-280. 
Pulsations  of  the  eye,  i.  230. 


Quadrupeds,  motion  of,  ii.  236. 
Quicksilver  passing  through  the  pores  of 
wood,  ii.  28. 


R. 

Rack  ran,  ii.  531. 

Radiation,  i.  333. 

Radiation  of  heat,  i.  437-456. 

Radiation,  reflection,  and  absorption  of  heat, 
i.  446. 

Radius-rod,  the,  ii.  469. 

Railway,  Liverpool  and  Manchester,  ii. 
534. 

Railways,  ii.  527. 

Rain,  luminous,  ii.  81. 

Range  of  the  tides,  i.  218,  219. 

Range  of  vision,  ii.  357. 

Ratchet-wheel,  ii.  255. 

Rays  of  heat  exist  unaccompanied  by  light, 
i.  438. 

Rays  of  light,  diverging  and  converging,  ii. 
348. 

Records  of  mining,  ii.  523. 

Rectangular  lever,  ii.  250. 

Red  moon,  the,  i.  502. 

Reflection,  irregular,  i.  260 ;  at  plane  sur- 
faces, i.  260;  its  laws,  i.  261 ;  at  carved 
surface,  i.  263. 

Reflection  of  light,  i.  259-266;  of  liquidsy  L 
265. 

Reflectors,  concave  and  convex;  i.  263. 

Refraction  at  plane  surfaces,  i.  576. 

Refraction  of  a  ray  of  light,  i.  575. 

Regulus,  ii.  338. 

Relation  of  heat  and  light,  ii.  187-194. 

Relative  brightness  of  the  stars,  ii.  346. 

Resinous  electricity  discovered  by  Dufaye, 
i.  108. 

Resistance  produced  by  friction,  ii.  262 ;  ex- 
periments on  resistance,  ii.  263. 

Rest  and  motion,  1.  361. 

Reviews  of  the  opinions  of  the  English  press 
on  the  Atlantic  steam-navigation  question, 
i.  348. 

Revolving  shafts  in  spinning  machinevy,  ii. 
259. 

Richmann,  death  of,  i.  126. 

Rigel,  ii.  336. 

Ritter's  secondary  pile,  i.  376. 

Roads  regarded  as  inclined  planes,  ii.  284. 

Rolling  thunder  caused  by  echo,  i.  554. 

Rotatory  motion  of  the  planets,  i.  56. 


Sabine's  observations  of  luminous  clouds,  L 
547. 

Safety-valve,  the,  ii.  511. 

Salts,  crystallization  of,  ii.  26. 

Sand  fused  by  artificial  heat,  ii.  69. 

Satellites  of  Saturn,  i.  261. 

Saturn,  his  diurnal  rotation,  i.  245;  his  at- 
mosphere and  rings,  i.  246;  when  his 
rings  will  be  visible  at  the  earth,  i.  249 ; 
his  satellites,  i.  251 ;  variety  of  his  months, 
i.  251. 

Saussure's  electroscope,  ii.  150. 

Savery's  engine,  ii.  405. 

Sawmill  at  Southampton,  England,  ii.  259. 
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experimeiitf  on  the  mfinenecs  of 
lasesy  i.  414 ;  hi8  obsenratioiis  of 
xicity  of  the  air^  ii.  154,  158. 
-edictions  of,  i.  171. 
fects  of,  i.  451. 
,  u.  288. 

lge,and  inclined  pluie,li.  283-394. 
le,  i.  490 ;  sensoni  of  the  planets, 

.ting  feeders  for  a  tteam-boiler,  ii. 

ting  damper,  ii.  513. 

,  ii.  19. 

lacions  indications  of  the,  iL  85. 

seUng,  errors  of,  ii.  86. 

lidet,  ii.  479. 

r  the  earth,  i.  80 ;  of  the  moon, 

tning,  i.  539. 

tars  and  meteoric  stones,  L  459- 

tning,  i.  545. 
ng  engine,  ii.  428. 
k,  the,  ii.  481. 
rk-Talre,  the,  ii.  474. 
age,  the,  ii.  49. 
the  Dog-star,  ii.  338. 
inons,  ii.  82. 
»8,  ii.  476. 
Uckle,  u.  275. 
deceptions  of,  ii.  95. 
les,  thickness  of,  ii.  24. 
»se,  i.  83. 

em,  the,  i.  53,  172;  ii.  239;  mo- 
u.  371. 

temple  supposed  nerer  to  have 
rack  with  lightning,  ii.  106. 
I  light,  alliance  between,  i.  230. 
not  be  transmitted  in  the  absence 
i.  56. 
ond  the  limits  of  the  solar  system, 

artons  explained,  iL  277,  278.     ' 
eat,  i.  332. 

the,  how  prodaced,  i.  578. 
lightning,  i.  541. 
1  form  of  the  earth  prored,  i.  495- 

oblate  and  prolate,  ii.  224. 

338. 

yos  change,  matter  incapable  of,  ii. 

>as  motion,  ii.  36. 
the  snn,  i.  73. 
les,  i.  215. 
els,  ii.  262. 

mense  distance  of  the,  i.  589 ;  dif- 
magnitudes  or  orders  of  stars,  i. 
2 ;  relative  brightness  of,  ii.  346 ; 
stars,  ii.  351,  365,373;  periodic 
ii.  358;  temporary  stars,  ii.  360; 
stars,  ii.  365 ;  the  visible  stars,  i. 
6;  ii.  350. 
d  dynamics,  ii.  243. 
istidty  of,  ii.  306 ;  compression  of 
irithoat  loss  of  heat,  ii.  310 ;  great 


power  of  steam,  ii.  401 ;  steam  a  common 
property  of  all  Uqoids,  ii.  405;  mechan- 
ical force  of  steam,  ii.  419;  variation  in 
the  consumption  and  prodnetioa  of  steam, 
ii.  512. 

Steam-boiler,  iL  496-513. 

Steam-engine,  the  (five  lectures),  ii.  399- 
568 ;  Watt's  inventions  and  improvement^ 
of  the  steam-engine,  ii.  423-441 ;  principle 
of  the  steam-engine  (see  EboUition),  U. 
314. 

Steam-gaage,  ii.  506. 

Steam-jacket,  a.  424. 

Steam-navigation,  proepeets  of,  i.  209-282 ; 
art  of,  ajiplied  to  ocean-voyages,  L  343. 

Steamship  Great-Western,  i.  269. 

Steam  space  and  water  space  in  steam-boH-  i 
er,  u.  501. 

Steam-vessels  for  national  defence,  i.  874. 

Steelyard,  the,  ii.  250. 

Stellar  universe,  the,  ii.  357-396. 

Stephenson's  engines  at  Killingworth,  ii.  533.  i 

Storm  converted  into  a  land-spout,  i.  602. 

Storm-clouds,  height  of,  i.  536. 

Straight  wand,  the,  ii.  225. 

Straps  or  cords,  ii.  258. 

Subterranean  sources,  inundations  finom,  iL  ' 

77.  ; 

Suction  by  the  mouth  (the  effects  of)  the  , 
means  of  diseovering  atmospheric  pres-  i 
sure,  i.  285.  < 

Suction-pipe,  the,  ii.  407.  * 

Sugar-refining,  Howard's  improvement  in  | 
the  process  of,  ii.  170.  < 

Sulphureous  odor  developed  by  lightning,  ii.  ' 

64.  ; 

Sulzer's  experiment  in  galvanism,  i.  364. 

Sun,  the,  i.  67-76  ;  magnitude  of  the  sun,  i. 
69 ;  its  density,  form,  and  rotation,  i.  72 ; 
centra]  eclipse  of  the  sun,  i.  83 ;  sun's  in- 
fluence at  Venus  and  Mercury,  i.  149;  its 
appearance  at  Mars,  i.  155;  it  is  the  com- 
mon centre  of  the  planets,  L  172 ;  sun's 
influence  on  the  tides,  i.  214;  combined 
influence  of  the  sun  and  moon,  i.  216;  the 
sun's  appearance  as  seen  from  Jupiter,  i. 
242;  as  seen  from  Saturn,  L  245,246; 
calorific  efi'ects  of  the  sun's  rays,  i.  490 ; 
horizontal  appearance  of  the  sun  and 
moon,  ii.  9 1 ;  heat  of  the  sun's  rays,  ii.  193. 

Sun-and-planet  wheels,  ii.  447. 

Supporters  of  combustion  and  combustibles, 
ii.  323. 

Supposed  rays  of  cold,  i.  453. 

Surface  of  the  planets,  i.  61. 

Sword  and  belt  of  Orion,  ii.  336. 

Symmer's  theory  of  electricity,  i.  135. 

Syringe,  the  exhausting,  ii.  41;  the  con-  | 
densing  syringe,  ii.  56.  i 

Systems  of  pulleys,  ii.  274.  ^ 

T.  I 

Table  showing  the  temperature  at  which  , 
water  will  boil  under  different  pressures  ( 
of  the  atmosphere,  ii.  305 ;  Uble  exhibit- 
ing the  mechanical  power  of  water  con- 


Terted  into  iteun  at  varioiu  preflsnres,  ii. 
517;  taUe  showing  the  improvement  of 
Cornish  engines,  ii.  623 ;  table  of  observa- 
tions on  the  height  of  storm-clouds  by  M. 
Arago,  i.  537. 

Tacking  a  vessel,  process  of,  ii.  215. 

Tails  of  comets,  i.  521. 

Taste,  deceptions  of,  ii.  96. 

Teeth  of  wheels,  ii.  259. 

Telescope,  limited  powers  of,  i.  51 ;  nnable 
to  magnify  a  star,  i.  592 ;  philosophy  of 
the  telescope,  ii.  346 ;  effect  on  fixed  stars, 
u.  346. 

Telescope,  astronomical,  i.  480. 

Temperature  of  the  sun's  surface,  i.  75. 

Temporary  stars,  ii.  360. 

Terrestrial  attraction  the  combined  action 
of  parallel  forces,  ii.  222. 

Terrestrial  magnetism,  Ampere's  theory  of, 
ii.  124,  125. 

The  earth,  i.  477-498. 

Theorem  regulating  pressure  and  motion,  ii. 
212. 

Theory  of  colors,  i.  575-582. 

Thermometer,  the,  i.  329;  ii.  131-146. 

Thermometer,  mercurial,  advantages  of,  ii. 
132. 

Thermo-electricity,  iL  126. 

Thermo-electric  pile,  ii.  127. 

Thermo-electric  scale  of  metals,  ii.  127. 

Throttle-valve,  ii.  462. 

Thunder,  i.  547-549 ;  distance  at  which  it 
may  be  heard,  i.  553 ;  cause  of  thunder, 
i.  554 ;  popular  impressions  respecting  the 
effects  of  thunder,  ii.  78. 

Thunder-bursts,  i.  545. 

Thunder-clouds,  common,  i.  632. 

Thunder-storms,  i.  531-558. 

Tidal  wave,  the  great,  i.  217. 

Tides,  the,  i.  211-220;  correspondence  be- 
tween the  tides  and  the  phases  of  the 
moon,  i.  21 1 ;  the  moon's  influence  on  the 
tides,  i.  212,  213 ;  the  sun's  influence,  i. 
214,  215;  combined  influence  of  the  sun 
and  moon,  i.  216;  velocity  of  the  tides,  i. 
218;  range  of  the  tides,  i.  218,  219. 

Time  of  day,  how  found  on  land,  i.  567, 568 ; 
at  sea,  i.  569. 

Tints,  variety  of,  how  produced  by  the  sim- 
ple component  colors,  i.  581. 

Toaldo,  the  meteorologist,  i.  418. 

Toothed  wheel,  the,  ii.  292,  293. 

Torricelli,  a  pupil  of  Galileo,  discovers  at- 
mospheric pressure,  i.  286. 

Total  eclipse  of  the  sun,  Halley's  description 
of,  i.  83. 

Transferring  power  of  the  Voltaic  pile,  i.  379. 

Transmission  of  sound,  i.  553. 

Transparent  and  opaque  bodies,  i.  450. 

Treadmill,  the,  ii.  255. 

Turning-lathe,  the,  ii.  248. 

Twilight  at  Venus  and  Mercury,  i.  150. 

Two-way  cock,  iL  482. 

Ultimate  atoms,  ii.  26. 


Ultra-zodiacal  planets,  i.  207. 
Undulatory  theory  of  light,  i.  224,  232, 
Uniform  supply  of  light  and  heat  from  the 

sun,  i.  53. 
Upward  flashes  of  lightning,  ii.  72. 
Ursa  Major  or  Great  Bear,  ii.  333. 
Ursa  Minor,  ii.  334. 
Useful  arts,  examples  in,  ii.  171,  172. 

V. 

Vacuity  between  our  system  and  the  stan^ 
i.  586. 

Vacuum,  maxim  of  the  ancients  that  ^  Na- 
ture abhors  a  vacuum,"  i.  282L  286;  m 
perfect  one  cannot  be  prodncec^  ii.  46 1 
vacuum  produced  by  the  coaidensatioa  cf 
steam,  ii.  441. 

Valves  of  double-acting  en^es,  iL  448. 

Valves,  slides,  and  cocks,  ii.  474. 

Vapor,  condensation  off  ii.  313. 

Vaporization,  i.  331 ;  ii.  299. 

Vaporization  and  condensation,  iL  299. 

Variable  stars,  how  to  observe  them,  iL  360. 

Variation  of  atmospheric  pressure,  i.  296 1 
of  the  magnetic  needle,  ii.  1 13. 

Variations,  local,  of  the  electricity  of  tlw 
air,  ii.  155.     . 

Velocity  of  the  tides,  i.  218. 

Vent-peg,  the,  i.  300. 

Veous,  its  diameter,  position,  4tc,  i.  145. 

Vernier,  the,  for  noting  very  sdaU  changes 
in  the  barometer,  i.  294. 

VesU,  i.  207. 

Visible  sUrs,  the,  i.  585-596. 

Vision,  Uieory  of  illustrated  by  a  rotating 
disk,  i.  542;  deceptions  of  vision,  ii.  93; 
range  of  vision,  ii.  357. 

Vitreous  electricity  discovered  by  Dufaye,  L 
108. 

Vitrifications  and  fulgurites,  ii.  67-69. 

Volcanic  lightning,  i.  535. 

Volcanic  thunder-clouds,  i.  535. 

Volta'S  experiments  in  electricity,  i.  138; 
his  theory  of  contact,  i.  364 ;  of  the  origin 
of  atmospheric  electricity,  11.  151. 

Voltaic  pile,  invention  ofy  &c.,  i.  366; 
physical  effects  of  the  pile,  i.  368;  ento- 
mological effects,  i.  368;  mode  of  action, 
i.  390. 

Voltaire's  investigations  on  the  subject  of 
comets,  adopts  Newton's  conjectures,  i. 
179. 

Volume  and  weight  of  the  sun,  i.  70. 

Voyages  to  the  north  pole,  i.  56. 

W. 

Waffon-boiler,  the,  for  steam-engine,  iL  496. 

Walking  engine,  ii.  532. 

War-steamers,  i.  280. 

Waste  steam,  resistance  of  the,  ii.  554. 

Water,  decomposition  of,  i.  370;  water  raised 

by  elastic  force,  ii.  53. 
Water-spouts  and  whirlwinds,  i.  599-608; 

spouts  witnessed  by  Capt.  Beechy,  i.  603. 
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.wheels,  u.  255. 
I,  generml  Tiew  ol^  iL  267. 
i-springy  iL  257. 

n   and   fieris's  ezperimentt  in  elec- 
ty,  i.  III. 

(  isTentioiis  mod  improTementa  in  the 
m^engine,  ii.  423-440 ;  bis  air-pomp, 
123;    his  experimental  apparatns,  ii. 
;  his  first  patent  for  a  steam-engine, 
28;    his  steam-indicator,  ii.  508;  his 
iter  for  the  steam-engine,  iL  510. 
er  almanaes,  L  159-168. 
of  light,  minuteness  of,  L  229. 
;,  the,  iL  287. 
;,  screw,  and  inclined  plane,  iL  283- 

t  of  air,  i.  94;  of  the  earth,  L  487. 
it  and  forte,  iL  244. 
s  theory  of  dew,  i.  456. 
rly  winds,  iheir  effects  on  sailing  Tes- 
L  341. 

;8tone*s  experiments  on  the  speed  of 
tniag,  L  541. 
,  the,  applied  to  the  steam-engine,  ii. 

and  axle,  ii.  253. 

barometer,  i.  292. 
work,  ii.  253. 

work  and  the  lever,  ii.  243-268. 
en's  researches  on  the  snbgeet  of  the 
I,  L  217. 


Whirlwinds  and  water-sponts,  L  599-608. 
Whiston's  ccnnet,  and  his  theory,  L  428. 
White's  pulley,  ii.  276. 
Williams's  patent  for  a  method  of  eonsnming 

unbnmt  gases,  ii.  499. 
Wilson  discovers  the  lateral  shock,  L  112. 
Wind,  action  of  on  sails  of  vessels,  ii.  213. 
Wind  and  water-mills,  Skneaton's  improre- 

ments  of,  ii.  443. 
Windkss,  the,  iL  254. 
Wings  of  insects,  ii.  24. 
Wollaston's  cryophoms,  ii.  174. 
WoUaston's  micrometric  wire,  iL  23,  24; 

his  investigations  on  the  subject  of  the 

comparative  brightness  and  magnitude  of 

the  stars,  i.  593. 
Woolf 's  piston,  ii.  485u 
Working-machinery  of  a  locomotive  engine, 

plan  of,  ii.  547. 
Worlds,  plurality  of,  i.  51-64. 


Young's  discoveries  in   the  philow^y  of 
light,  L  233. 

Z. 

Zigzag  lightning,  L  538,  556. 
Zodiacal  constellations,  iL  338. 
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WaiN  we  walk  forth  on  a  serene  niffht  and  direct  our  view  to  the  aspect 
of  tlie  heavens,  there  are  certain  reflections  which  will  present  themselres  to 
efeij  mind  gifted  with  the  slightest  power  of  contemplation.  Are  those 
ddnmg  orbs  which  so  richly  decorate  the  firmament  peopled  with  creatures 
eadowed  like  ourselves  with  reason  to  discover,  with  sense  to  love,  and  with 
inagittation  to  expand  toward  their  limitless  perfection  the  attributes  of  Him 
af  **  whose  fingers  the  heavens  are  the  work  1"  Has  He  who  **  made  man  lower 
dian  the  angels  to  crown  him,"  with  the  glory  of  discovering  that  light  in  which 
k  has  **  decked  himself  as  with  a  garment,**  also  made  other  creatures  with 
like  powers  and  like  destinies ;  with  dominion  over  the  works  of  his  hands, 
tad  having  all  things  ^  put  in  subjection  under  their  feet  ?**  And  are  those  re- 
ipteadent  elobes  which  roll  in  sOent  majes^  through  the  measureless  ab^es 
•f  space,  Uie  dwellings  of  such  beings  f  These  are  questions  which  will  be 
isked,  and  which  will  be  answered.  These  are  inquiries  against  which  nei- 
ha  the  urgency  of  business  nor  the  allurements  of  pleasure  can  block  up  the 
treimes  of  the  mind.  These  are  questions  that  have  been  asked,  and  that 
win  continue  to  be  asked,  by  all  who  view  the  earth  as  an  individual  of  that 
little  cluster  of  worlds  called  the  solar  system. 

Those  whose  information  on  topics  of  this  nature  is  limited,  would  be  prompt- 
ed, in  seeking  the  satisfaction  of  such  inquiries,  to  look  immediately  for  direct 
etidence;  and  consequently  to  appeal  to  the  telescope.  Such  an  appeal 
voold,  however,  be  fruitless.  Vast  as  are  the  powers  of  that  instrument,  and 
ireat  the  improvements  which  have  been  conferred  upon  it,  it  still  falls  infi« 
ntely  short  of  the  ability  to  give  direct  evidence  on  such  inquiries.  What 
viH  a  telescope  do  for  us  in  regard  to  the  examination  of  the  heavenly  bodies, 
m  indeed  of  any  distant  object  ?  It  will  accomplish  this,  and  nothing  more  : 
twin  place  us  at  a  less  distance  from  the  object  to  which  we  direct  our  view ; 
twin  enable  us  to  approach  it  within  a  certain  limit  of  distance,  and  to  behold 
taswe  ahodd  do  without  a  telescope  at  the  lesser  distances.     But,  strictly 
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speaking,  it  cannot  accomplish  even  this  ;  for  to  suppose  it  did,  would  be  to 
imagine  it  to  possess  all  the  admirable  optical  perfection  of  the  eye.  That 
instrument,  however  nearly  it  approaches  the  organ  of  vision  in  its  qualities, 
is  still  deficient  in  some  of  the  attributes  which  hkve  been  conferred  upon  the 
eye  by  its  Maker.  It  is  found  that  in  proportion  as  we  augment  the  magnify- 
ing power  of  the  telescope,  we  diminish  both  the  quantity  of  light  upon  the 
object  we  behold,  and  also  the  distinctness  of  its  features  and  outlines.  These 
and  some  other  circumstances  peculiar  to  the  telesco]>e,  which  need  not  be 
particularly  detailed  now,  impose  a  limit  on  the  magnifying  powers  that  axe 
practically  available  in  inquiries  of  this  kind. 

Let  us,  however,  suppose  that  we  could  resort  to  the  use  of  a  telescope  hav- 
ing the  magnifying  power  of  a  thousand  in  examining  any  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  :  what  would  such  an  instrument  do  for  us  ?     It  would  in  fact  place  us 
a  thousand  times  nearer  to  the  object  that  we  are  desirous  to  examine,  and  thus 
enable  us  to  see  that  object  as  we  should  see  it  at  that  diminished  distance 
without  a  telescope  at  all.     Such  is  the  extent  of  the  aid  which  we  should 
derive  from  the  telescope.     Now,  let  us  see  what  this  aid  would  effect    Take 
the  case  of  the  moon,  the  nearest  body  in  the  universe  to  the  earth.     The  di»» 
tance  of  that  object  is  about  240,000  miles  ;  the  telescope  would  then  place  us 
about  240  miles  from  it.     Could  we  at  the  distance  of  240  miles  distinctly,  or 
even  indistinctly,  see  a  man,  a  horse,  an  elephant,  or  any  other  natural  object  T 
Could  we  discern  any  artificial  structure  ?    Assuredly  not !    But  take  the  case 
of  one  of  the  planets.     When   Mars  is  nearest  to  the  earth,  its  distance  is 
about  50,000,000  of  miles.     Such  a  telescope  would  place  us  at  a  distance  of 
i  50,000  miles  from  it.     What  object  could  we  expect  to  see  at  50,000  miles' 
I  distance  ?     The  planet  Venus,  when  nearest  the  earth,  is  at  a  distance  some- 
>  thing  less  than  30,000,000  of  miles,  but  at  that  distance  her  dark  hemisphere 
I  is  turned  toward  us ;  and  when  a  considerable  portion  of  her  enlightened  hem- 
isphere is  visible,  her  distance  is  not  less  than  that  of  Mars.   All  the  other  plan* 
\  ets,  when  nearest  to  the  earth,  are  at  much  greater  distances.     As  the  stars 
lie  infinitely  more  remote  than  the  most  remote  planet,  it  is  needless  here  tp 
add  anything  respecting  them. 

It  is  plain,  then,  that  the  telescope  cannot  afford  any  direct  evidence  on 
the  question  whether  the  planets,  like  the  earth,  are  inhabited  globes.  Yet, 
although  science  has  not  given  direct  answers  to  these  questions,  it  has  sup- 
plied a  body  of  circumstantial  evidence  bearing  upon  them  of  an  extremely  in- 
teresting nature.  Modem  discovery  has  collected  together  a  mass  of  facts 
connected  with  the  position  and  motions,  the  physical  character  and  conditions, 
and  the  parts  played  in  the  solar  system  by  the  several  globes  of  which  tfattt 
system  is  composed,  which  forms  a  body  of  analogies  bearing  on  this  inquiiy, 
even  more  cogent  and  convincing  than  the  proofs  on  the  strength  of  which  we 
daily  dispose  of  the  property  and  lives  of  our  fellow-citizens,  and  hazard  our 
own. 

In  considering  the  earth  as  a  dwelling-place  suited  to  man  and  to  the  crea- 
tures which  it  has  pleased  his  Maker  to  place  in  subjection  to  him,  there  is  a 
mutual  fitness  and  adaptation  observable  among  a  multitude  of  arrangements 
which  cannot  be  traced  to,  and  which  indeed  obviously  cannot  arise  from,  may 
general  mechanical  law  by  which  the  motions  and  cnanges  of  mere  material 
masses  are  observed  to  be  governed.  It  b  in  these  conveniences  and  luxuries 
with  which  our  dwelling  has  been  so  considerately  furnished,  that  we  see  the 
beneficent  intentions  of  its  Creator  more  immediately  manifested,  than  by  anjr 
great  physical  or  mechanical  laws,  however  imposing  or  important.  If — having 
a  due  knowledge  of  our  natural  necessities— of  our  appetites  and  passions — of 
our  susceptibilities  of  pleasure  and  pain — in  fine,  of  our  physical  organization*- 
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re  were  for  the  first  time  introduced  to  this  glorious  earth  with  its  balmy  atmo- 
phere — ^its  pure  and  translucent  waters — the  life  and  beauty  of  its  animal  and 
e^etable  kingdoms — with  its  attraction  upon  the  matter  of  our  own  bodies  just 
jfficiently  great  to  give  them  the  requisite  stability,  and  yet  not  so  great  as  to 
eprire  them  of  the  power  of  free  and  rapid  motion — with  its  intervals  of  light 
nd  darkness,  giving  an  alternation  of  labor  and  rest  nicely  corresponding  with 
nr  muscular  power — with  its  grateful  succession  of  seasons,  and  its  moderate 
(tremes  of  temperature,  so  justly  suited  to  our  organization :  with  all  this 
ness  before  us,  could  we  hesitate  to  infer  that  such  a  |>lace  must  have  been 
rovided  expressly  for  our  habitation  ?  If,  then,  the  discoveries  of  modem 
:ience  disclose  to  us  in  each  planet,  which,  like  our  own,  rolls  in  regulated 
»riods  round  the  sun,  provisions  in  all  respects  similar — if  they  are  proved  to 
s  habitations  similarly  buih,  ventilated,  warmed,  illuminated,  and  furnished — 
ippli<5d  with  the  same  alternations  of  light  and  darkness  by  the  same  ezpe- 
lent — with  the  same  pleasant  succession  of  seasons — the  same  geographical 
iversity  of  climates — the  same  agreeable  distribution  of  land  and  water — can 
e  doubt  that  such  structures  have  been  provided  as  the  abodes  of  beings  in 
i  respects  resembling  ourselves  ?  The  strong  presumption  raised  by  such 
roofs  is  converted  into  a  moral  certainty,  when  it  is  shown  from  physical  anal- 
gies  of  irresistible  force  that  such  bodies  are  the  creation  of  the  same  Hand 
lat  raised  the  round  world  and  launched  it  into  space.  Such,  then,  is  the  na- 
ire  of  the  evidence  which  science  offers  on  this  interesting  question.  Let  us 
udearor  to  strip  it  of  such  technical  forms  of  language  and  reasoning  as  are 
itelligible  only  to  the  scientific,  and  to  present  it  so  as  to  be  easily  and 
greeably  comprehended. 

If  we  look  at  a  plan  of  the  solar  system,  the  first  glance  will  impress  us  with 
n  idea  that  the  earth  is  an  individual  of  a  class ;  that  that  class  is  the  planets ; 
lat  the  sun  is  an  object  provided  for  different  purposes,  and  the  same  may  be 
aid  of  the  satellites.  We  take  this  impression  from  the  simple  fact  that  the 
ilanets,  including  the  earth  among  the  number,  move  round  the  sun  as  a  centre 
Q  circles  all  in  the  same  direction,  and  nearly  in  the  same  plane ;  while  the 
atellites  or  moons  (in  a  manner  which  we  shall  hereafter  notice)  revolve  re- 
ipectively  round  the  planets.  The  impression  is  irresistible  that  the  planets. 
Deluding  the  earth,  form  a  class ;  but  let  us  see  the  purposes  in  the  economy 
»f  nature  which  are  fulfilled  by  this  common  character  given  to  the  motion  of 
he  planets  and  the  position  of  the  sun.  We  find,  upon  considering  the  quali- 
ies  of  organized  bodies,  and  especially  the  species  of  the  animals  and  vegeta- 
>le8  upon  the  earth,  that  the  maintenance  of  their  physical  well-being  is  essen- 
ially  dependant  on  the  uniformity  and  regularity  with  which  they  are  supplied 
vith  the  two  great  physical  principles  of  light  and  heat.  Should  these,  or 
either  of  them,  be  subject  to  any  extreme  variations,  such  vicissitudes  would 
>e  incooapatible  with  the  organization  of  the  species.  There  is  a  cold  on  one 
land  and  a  heat  on  the  other,  under  which  no  organized  body  could  continue 
o  exist,  and  there  are  still  narrower  limits  within  which  it  is  necessary  to 
mifine  the  temperatures  they  are  exposed  lo  in  order  to  secure  the  perfec- 
ion  of  their  physical  health.  There  are  also  degrees  of  light,  the  intensity 
]f  which  would  be  incompatible  with  the  continued  perfection  of  the  organs  of 
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We  see,  then,  how  essential  to  the  well-being  of  the  infinite  varieties  of  crea- 
tures that  people  this  globe,  a  uniform  regulation  of  light  and  heat  is.  How, 
thai,  is  this  great  and  important  end  attained  ?  If  we  had  a  fire  which  at  once 
■pplied  Ught  and  heat  in  our  neighborhood,  and  that  circumstances  obliged  us 
eontimially  to  shift  our  position  in  regard  to  it,  but  at  the  same  time  so  to  order 
our  movements  as  to  receive  from  it  a  uniform  intensity  of  light  and  heat,  how 
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should  we  move  ?  Should  we  not  take  care  to  keep  alwayv  at  the  ausefr 
tance  from  it  ?  And  to  accomplish  this,  should  we  move  in  any  other  fA\ 
than  that  of  a  circle,  having  the  fire  in  the  centre  ?  This,  however,  is  preenriri 
what  is  accomplished  by  the  annual  motion  of  the  earth.  It  traverses  its  con 
round  the  central  fire  of  the  system,  keeping  always  nearly  at  the  same  diitaer, 
from  the  inexhaustible  fountain  of  light  and  warmth.  By  this  simple  expeditt. 
of  observing  a  circular  path,  with  the  sun  in  the  centre,  this  necessaiyobjeti' 
is  attained. 

Now,  in  examining  the  movements  of  all  the  other  planets,  we  find  thtfih: 
same  expedient  is  provided :  that  they  severally,  in  their  periodical  couna; 
like  the  earth,  preserve  uniform  distances  from  the  sun — moving  ronnd  ik 
body  in  circles,  of  which  it  is  the  common  centre. 

Seeing,  then,  that  this  motion  in  the  case  of  the  earth  is  a  means  wheiebri 
important  end  is  attained,  analogy  justifies  the  conclusion  that  it  is  to  be» 
garded  likewise  as  a  means  for  the  attainment  of  a  similar  end  in  each  of  ihi 
planets.  But  it  will  probably  be  said  that  the  planeU  are  at  different  diaiiKa 
from  the  sun ;  that  the  most  remote  of  them  is  nearly  twenty  times  farther  fnt 
.that  luminary  than  the  earth,  while  the  nearest  of  &em  is  little  more  tbuw 
third  the  earth^s  distance ;  therefore,  that  although  it  must  be  admitted  thatock  | 
planet  (considered  per  se)  is  supplied  uniformly  with  light  and  warmth  bftb 
circular  motion ;  yet  the  intensity  of  these  principles  to  which  the  lerd 
planets  are  exposed,  comparing  one  with  another,  is  so  extremely  difiereoi> 
to  destroy  all  analogy  between  them. 

In  answer  to  this,  we  are,  however,  to  consider  that  the  influence  of  ligbai| 
heat  upon  a  planet  does  not  depend  solely  on  its  distance  from  the  son.  TV 
heat,  as  is  well  known,  produced  by  the  solar  rays,  depends  on  the  denitjrif 
the  air  which  surrounds  the  objects  afiected  by  it.  Thus  we  find  the  teopeii'; 
ture,  at  great  elevations  in  our  own  atmosphere,  considerably  lower  than  ii^ 
mean  surface  of  our  globe  ;  because  at  these  elevations  the  air  becomes  totka 
as  to  be  incapable  of  collecting  and  retaining  the  sun*s  heat.  We  can  dxR- 
fore  easily  imagine,  provided  the  existence  of  their  atmospheres  be  conecM 
that  their  density  has  been  so  regulated,  that  the  nearest  planets  to  the  m 
which  receive  the  greatest  intensity  of  its  rays,  may  not,  a(\er  all,  be  doR 
heated  than  the  most  remote  ones,  which  are  exposed  to  the  least  intensitTil 
its  rays  :  just  as  we  find  that  the  temperature  of  the  summits  of  lofty  moiii- 
ains  at  the  tropics  is  as  low  as  the  temperature  of  some  of  the  polar  latitnki 
It  is  plain,  then,  how  the  effects  of  the  various  distances  of  the  planet  fiei 
the  sun  may  be  equalized  and  compensated.  The  means  of  accomplishinftb 
are  provided  in  the  form  of  atmospheres,  as  we  shall  presently  see. 

But  let  us  turn  to  the  consideration  of  the  solar  light.  The  intensity  of  ^ 
sun's  light  varies  with  his  distance  exactly  in  the  same  proportion  as  ihit  i 
his  heat ;  and  the  brightness  of  a  day  in  the  most  remote  planet  would  belc* 
than  that  of  a  day  in  the  nearest  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  sun's  heat  woA 
be  less.  It  may  therefore  be  objected  that  there  might  be  scarcely  dayb^ 
enough  in  the  planet  Herschel  to  serve  the  purposes  of  social  and  civil  ik-\ 
Such  might  undoubtedly  be  the  case  if  we  were  to  deny  the  possibility  of  tflf : 
variation,  however  minute,  in  the  organs  of  vision  ;  but  without  denying  ilu>>| 
let  us  consider  how  the  matter  would  stand.  The  perception  which  the  if: 
of  any  creature  acquires  ef  light,  depends  {ceteris  paribus)  upon  the  magnitBit; 
of  the  circular  aperture  or  foramen,  in  front  of  the  eye,  called  the  ptipilf  wkid] 
has,  externally,  the  appearance  of  a  circular  black  spot;  but  which  ia,  ii| 
reality,  a  circular  hole  through  which  the  light  is  admitted  to  tlva  imsrior  of  Ai 
chamber  of  vision,  there  to  affect  the  membranous  coating  which  traaaoAi' 
influence  to  the  brain  and  causes  the  sensation.     It  must  be  evident,  sfsn  * 


the  least  informed,  that  the  brightness  of  light  will  then  depend  upon  the  mag- 
nitude of  ilds  foramen.  Granting  that  there  are  two  eyes,  in  one  of  which  the 
pupil  is  twice  as  large  as  it  is  in  the  other,  the  organ  being  in  ail  other  respects 
the  same,  then  it  is  evident  that  one  would  admit  twice  as  much  light  as  the 
other.  If,  then,  the  large  pupil  was  exposed  to  light  of  onlj  one  half  the  in* 
tensity  or  brightness  of  that  to  which  the  smaller  one  is  exposed,  then  the  two 
lights  would  appeat  to  these  eyes  of  the  same  brilliancy,  although  in  fact,  one 
would  be  only  half  as  bright  as  the  other.  What,  then,  shall  we  say  of  the 
planets  ?  Grant  that  the  pupils  of  the  eyes  of  all  creatures  endowed  with 
vision  upon  them  iite  enlarged  in  their  opemng  according  as  the  planets  are 
more  removed  trom  the  sun  and  diminished  as  they  are  nearer  to  that  luminary, 
and  the  whole  difficulty  arising  from  the  varying  intensity  of  light  will  vanish. 
The  inhabitants  of  all  the  planets  will,  in  fact,  enjoy  days  of  &e  same  bright- 
ness, notwithstanding  the  extreme  difference  of  their  distances  from  the  sun. 

In  considering  closely  the  physical  powers  of  locomotion  and  strength  con- 
ferred upon  animals  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  we  find  that  they  have  certain 
limitations ;  that  animals  are  capable  of  exercising  the  powers  of  locomotion 
for  certain  periods  of  time,  varying,  it  is  true,  among  individuals,  but  still  in 
the  main  comprised  within  certain  narrow  limits.  We  find  that  after  the  lapse 
of  certain  intervals,  bodilv  repose  is  wanted.  But  besides  the  disposition  to  ac- 
tivity and  locomotion  and  the  alternate  want  of  rest,  animals  in  general  have 
also  other  physical  wants  and  capabilities  of  enjoyment  which  are  periodical. 
Thus  they  are  capable  of  wakefulness  for  certain  periods,  after  which  recurs  the 
physical  want  of  sleep. 

Now  upon  a  general  survey  of  the  creation,  it  is  found  that  the  average  pe- 
riods which  must  regulate  the  intervals  of  labor  and  rest,  of  wakefulness  and 
sleep,  corresponds  in  the  main  with  those  which  regulate  the  alternations  of 
lieht  and  darkness.  In  the  vegetable  kingdom  we  find  prevaUing  also  peri- 
odical functions,  certainly  not  so  obvious  and  apparent,  but  not  on  that  ac- 
count the  less  interesting,  which  are  ascertained  to  have  the  same  close 
alliance  with  the  period  that  regulates  the  returns  of  light  and  darkness. 

Plants  undergo  certain  changes  and  suffer  certain  effects,  in  the  presence 
of  solar  light,  which  are  different  from,  and  in  some  respects  contrary  to,  those 
which  they  undergo  in  its  absence.  These  changes  are  essential  to  the  vege- 
table health  of  the  creatnre",  without  them  the  tribes  of  plants  would  be 
extinct.  The  duration  of  these  t)perations  is  just  as  essential  as  their  alterna- 
tions. Light  must  be  present  a  cenain  laram  und  neither  more  nor  less  ;  and  its 
absence  must  be  equally  regulated  by  limits,  otherwise  the  plant  nnist  perish. 
There  is,  then,  it  is  evident,  an  essential  relation  between  the  functions  and 
qualities  of  the  vegetable  kingdom — between  the  power  of  mcftivity,  the  suscep- 
tibility of  enjoyment  and  the  physical  wants  of  animals,  and  the  periods  which 
separate  light  from  darkness ;  but  what  are  those  periods  ?  What  is  ths 
mechanical  expedient  to  which  He  has  resorted  to  accomplish  his  inscru- 
table pui^ses,  who  divided  the  light  from  the  darkness,  and  "  saw  that  it 
wasgood.^  Nothing  can  be  more  simple.  Nothing  can  be  more  beautiful. 
Nothing  can  be  more  admitably  perfect.  While  the  globe  of  the  eaxih  makes 
its  annual  course  round  the  sun,  it  has  at  the  same  time  a  spinning  motion,  on 
a  certain  diameter,  as  an  axis,  in  virtue  of  which  it  successively  exposes  all 
parts  of  its  surface  to  the  light  and  warmth  of  the  sun.  Each  complete  rota- 
tion is  accomplished  in  the  space  which  we  call  twenty-four  hours ;  subject  to 
a  variation  which  We  shall  notice  hereafter.  All  points  on  our  earth  are  alter- 
nately exposed  to  and  withdrawn  from  the  solar  light ;  the  average  intervals 
being  twelve  hours. 

Now  when  we  reflect  on  the  close,  the  exact  correspondence  between  these 
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intervals  and  the  indispensable  wants  of  all  organized  creatures,  can  we  for  a 
moment  doubt  that  the  earth  was  made  to  tuiA  upon  its  axis  in  that  particular 
time  rather  than  any  other,  because  it  was  more  conducive  than  otherwise  tt 
the  well  being  of  the  countless  m3rriad8  of  species,  the  production  of  the  Dititt 
hand,  for  whose  enjoyment  the  earth  was  made  ?  Had  the  time  of  rotation  beci 
materially  less  than  it  is,  our  periods  of  activity  and  labor  would  be  too  short  to 
prepare  us  for  the  return  of  darkness,  and  had  the  time  of  rotation  been  greita, 
we  should  have  needed  rest  before  the  return  of  the  natural  epoch  designed  k 
it.  As  it  is,  the  natural  vicissitudes  are  nicely  adapted  to  our  wants ;  and  yetoa 
organization  is  in  no  way  coimected  physically  with  the  rotation  of  the  esitk, 
by  any  relation  of  the  nature  of  cause  and  effect,  and  to  suppose  such  la 
adaptation  fortuitous,  would  be  an  outrage  upon  all  principles  of  probabilkf. 
This  mutual  fitness  is,  then,  another  of  the  many  proofs  which  offer  thcmselTti 
thaf'the  earth  as  a  dwelling,  and  man  as  a  dweller,  has  been  each  ezpradf 
designed  for  the  other. 

Many  practical  examples  may  be  given  of  this  correspondence  between  the 
time  of  rotation  of  the  earth  upon  its  axis  and  the  periodical  functions  of  tke 
organized  world.  Thus,  Linnaeus  proposed  the  use  of  what  he  termed  a  p- 
red  clock,  which  was  to  consist  of  plants  which  opened  and  closed  their  bkt- 
soms  at  particular  hours  of  the  day.  Thus,  the  day-lily  opens  at  five  in  the 
morning,  the  common  dandelion  at  six,  the  hawkweed  at  seven,  the  ma- 
rigold at  nine,  and  so  on ;  the  closing  of  the  blossoms  marking  correspond]]^ 
hours  in  the  afternoon.  Nor  was  this  to  be  regarded  as  a  specific  effect  of  ligbt 
upon  the  plants,  for  when  the  flowers  were  introduced  into  a  dark  chamba 
they  were  found  to  open  and  close  their  blossoms  at  the  same  times. 

The  necessity  of  observing  a  correspondence  between  the  intervals  of  actir- 
ity  and  repose,  the  taking  of  food,  &e.,  and  the  period  of  light  and  darknesi, 
was  practically  shown  in  the  case  of  voyages  made  to  the  north  pole,  where 
navigators  attained  those  latitudes  in  which  the  sun  never  rises  for  several 
weeks,  in  which  cases  it  was  found  necessary  to  make  the  crews  of  the  ships 
adhere  with  the  utmost  punctuality  to  the  habit  of  retiring  at  nine  o'clock  and 
rising  at  a  quarter  before  six.  Under  these  circumstances  they  enjoyed  a 
state  of  salubrity  very  remarkable,  notwithstanding  the  tr3ring  severity  of  cli- 
mate to  which  they  were  exposed. 

Seeing  then, — that  the  expedient  of  making  the  globe  of  the  earth  turn  upoB 
its  axis  in  twenty-four  hours  is  one  productive  of  such  multifarious  benefits, 
and  so  intimately  related  to  the  organized  species  of  our  globe,  that  were  it  to 
turn  otherwise  than  it  does,  in  a  greater  or  less  time,  an  entire  derangement  of 
the  animal  or  vegetable  economy  would  ensue, — it  becomes  an  interesting  ques- 
tion to  ascertain  whether  the  other  planets  are  provided  with  a  similar  expedi- 
ent ;  and  if  so,  to  what  extent  the  application  of  such  expedient  corresponds 
with  the  case  of  the  earth.  We  accordingly  find  that  all  the  planets  withoot 
exception  have  a  motion  of  rotation  on  certain  diameters  as  an  axis  while  thej 
make  their  periodical  revolutions  round  the  sun,  and  that  the  diameter  in  which 
they  so  rotate  has  been  selected  in  such  a  manner  as  to  secure  to  each  of  them 
regular  alternations  of  light  and  darkness  in  every  part  of  their  surfaces ;  ui 
fact,  they,  like  the  earth,  have  days  and  nights.  But  are  those  days  and  nights 
regulated  by  the  same  intervals  as  ours  ?  for  that  is  an  important  question ; 
such  intervals  being,  as  we  have  shown,  a  key  to  the  organizations  and  func- 
tions of  the  creatures  upon  them  respectively. 

We  shall  on  another  occasion  show  that  the  planets  consist  of  two  groups 
which,  although  characterized  by  common  qualities,  are  still  distinct  in  several 
particulars.  The  inner  group  consists  of  Mercury,  Venus,  Mars,  and  the  Earth; 
the  outer  group  consists  of  Jupiter,  Saturn,  and  HerscheL     There  are  circum- 
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tances  wiiich  prepare  us  to  expect  some  discrepancies  in  the  provisions  made 
1  these  two  groups ;  but  everything  leads  us  to  anticipate  a  uniformity  in 
ach  of  them  respectirely.  We  shall  on  another  occasion  show  that  the 
iree  planets.  Mercury^  Venus,  and  Mars,  which  with  our  own  form  the 
mer  group,  do  all  turn  on  their  axes ;  that  they  have  all  a  diurnal  motion 
ompleted  in  the  ^ame  time,  or  very  nearly  so,  as  that  of  the  earth.  Thus 
lese  seTeral  planets  not  only  have  days  and  nights,  but  have  days  and  nights 
recisely  similar  to  our  own.  They  are  regulated  by  the  same  average  dura- 
on ;  and  He  that  gave  them  those  alternations  has  seen  it  good  to  "  divide  the 
ght  from  the  darkness"  aAer  the  same  fashion. 

If,  then,  the  duration  of  our  days  and  nights  be  evidently  regulated  with  a 
iew  to  the  accommodation  and  well-being  of  the  organized  creatures  to  which 
le  earth  has  been  appropriated,  we  are  surely  warranted  by  all  analogy  in  con- 
luding  that  the  adaptation  of  the  same  expedients  in  the  planets,  Mercury, 
"enttf ,  and  Mars,  hsTO  been  directed  to  the  same  beneficent  purposes,  and  that 
le  creatures  upon  them,  as  upon  the  earth,  are  so  organized  as  to  require  the 
ante  internals  of  labor  and  rest,  of  activity  and  repose,  of  wakefulness  and 
leep. 

In  the  outer  group  the  times  of  rotation  are  different,  yet  among  them  a  sim- 
ar  uniformity  prevails.  Jupiter  and  Saturn  revolve  on  their  axes  in  about  ten 
ours.  The  telescope  has  not  informed  us  of  the  time  of  rotation  of  Herschel; 
at  it  is  probably  not  different  from  the  two  cognate  planets.  It  appears  then 
lat  the  intervals  of  light  and  darkness  in  these  remote  bodies,  instead  of  being 
tgulated  by  intervals  of  twelve  hours,  is  determined  by  average  intervals  of 
ve  hours.  A  corresponding  difference  of  organization  and  functions  may  of 
ourse  be  inferred  to  prevail  upon  them ;  but  still  it  will  be  observed  that  the 
ifference  between  them  and  the  inner  group,  lies  merely  in  the  duration  of 
itervals  of  light  and  darkness  ;  those  intervals  being  in  the  main  preserved, 
liere  is  no  planet,  then,  in  which  are  not  provided  days  and  nights. 

In  considering  the  expedient  by  which  days  and  nights  are  secured  to  the 
lanets,  it  is  interesting  to  contemplate  the  particular  position  of  the  diameters 
n  which  they  have  been  made  to  turn.  There  are  a  great  variety  of  different 
iameters  upon  which  the  earth  might  have  spun  while  it  revolves  round  the 
an.  It  might,  for  example,  have  turned  on  a  diameter  at  right  angles  to  its 
onual  orbit.  If  it  had  been  so  we  should  have  had  equal  days  and  nights 
iiDughout  the  entire  year,  and  at  every  part  of  the  earth.  It  might  again  have 
nned  upon  a  diameter  lying  in  the  plane  of  its  annual  orbit.  In  such  a  case  we 
bonld  not  have  had  alternations  of  days  and  nights  at  all ;  we  should  have  had 
le  sun  constantly  visible  for  six  months,  and  absent  for  other  six  months,,  mod- 
led  in  a  very  complex  manner,  however,  by  other  vicissitudes ;  in  fact  we  should 
ave  had  changes  of  light  and  darkness  utterly  unfit  for  our  wants.  In  the 
rst  case  we  should  have  been  deprived  of  seasons  and  of  the  means  of  main- 
lining any  convenient  chronology.  Thus,  in  either  case,  we  should  be  strip- 
ed of  many  of  the  benefits  and  utilities  arising  from  the  present  arrangement, 
.gain,  the  earth  might  have  turned  upon  an  axis  nearly  perpendicular  to  the  plane 
r  its  annual  orbit ;  or  in  nearly  that  plane ;  it  might,  in  fact,  be  inclined  in 
ay  position,  between  those  extremes.  Had  it  stooped  down  nearly  to  the  eclip- 
c,  consequences  would  have  ensued  almost  as  fatal  as  those  which  any  position 
1  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic  would  have  inferred.  We  find,  however,  in  fact, 
lat  a  position  has  been  given  to  this  axis  slightly  inclined  from  the  perpendicu- 
ir.  In  virtue  of  this  inclination  the  northern  hemisphere  leans  toward  the 
on  during  one  half  of  the  year,  and  the  southern  he/nisphere  during  the  other. 
lift  enjoy  the  grateful  succession  of  seasons ;  it  is  thus  that  spring,  summer, 
EUtumn,  and  winter,  follow  each  other  with  pleasant  variety,  marking  in  their 
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progress  by  obvious  phenomeoa  the  course  of  time.    Yet  this  inclinatioo  or  , 
stooping  of  the  axis  is  so  regulated  that  the  extremes  of  the  seasons  are  con-  | 
fined  within  such  moderate  limits  as  are   necessary  and  conducive  to  the 
physical  well-being  of  the  numerous  tribes  which  people  the  earth. 

It  is  true  Uiat  this  succession  of  seasons  was  not  indispensably  necessary  to 
the  continuance  of  the  races  that  inhabit  the  earth,  for  had  the  axis  been  per^* 
pendicular  to  the  orbit  so  as  to  render  days  and  nights  perpetually  and  every- 
where equal,  the  organized  world  would  still  have  contintred  to  exist.  Thus 
we  see  that  the  seasons  are  a  provision  received  from  the  Divine  hand,  par- 
taking more  of  the  character  of  a  luxury  than  of  an  absolute  physical  want. 
We  could  have  done  without  them,  but  not  so  well.  We  are  therefore  pre-  | 
pared  on  examining  the  other  planets  to  expect  a  greater  difference  to  prevail 
among  them  in  this  respect  than  in  regard  to  the  other  provisions,  such  as 
days  and  nights,  without  which  the  organiaed  woiid  could  not  have  continued. 

On  examining  the  position  of  axes  on  which  the  several  planets  revolve,  we 
find  them  to  be  such  as  might  be  anticipated.  Some  of  them  correspond  almost 
minutely  with  that  of  the  earth.  Thus  the  seasons  in  Mars  are  regulated  by 
exactly  the  same  extremes  as  those  upon  the  earth ;  the  summer  and  winter 
ranging  between  similar  limiu  of  heat  and  cold.  The  same  is  true  of  the 
planet  S^utn,  In  the  case  of  Juj^ier,  on  the  other  hand,  we  find  the  axis 
nearly  perpendicular  to  the  orbit,  so  as  to  produce  scarcely  any  perceptible 
effect  in  the  form  of  seasons.  Grreat  difficulties  have  been  encountered  in 
ascertaining  the  position  of  the  axes  of  the  planets  Mercury  and  Venus.  There 
appears  reason  for  believing  that  they  are  inclined  at  very  great  angiea  from 
the  perpendicular,  and  consequently  that  the  extremes  of  the  seasons  are  pro- 
portionally great ;  in  short,  if  the  position  of  the  axes  of  these  planets  be  rightly 
determined  a  very  complicated  succession  of  seasons  would  prevail  upon  their 
surfaces ;  however,  until  observations  of  a  most  decisi^'e  character  shall  be  ob- 
tained, it  is  vain  to  speculate  upon  these  bodies. 

The  atmosphere  which  surrounds  our  globe  is  an  appendage  which  does  not 
arise  fVom  any  known  physical  law,  yet  it  is  one  which  has  an  obvious  and 
important  relation  to  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms.  That  respiratory 
beings  depend  upon  it  for  the  maintenance  of  vitality  is  obvious.  The  me- 
chanical and  chemical  apparatus  of  the  breathing  organs  is  expressly  con- 
structed to  be  the  object  of  its  operation.  Its  relation  to  vegetable  life  is  no 
less  important.  But  besides  these  qualities,  without  which  life  woidd  become 
extinct  on  Uie  surface  of  the  globe,  the  atmosphere  administers  to  our  con- 
venience and  pleasures  in  other  ways.  It  is  the  medium  by  which  sound  is 
transmitted ;  and  as  the  apparatus  of  the  lungs  is  adapted  to  operate  chemi- 
cally upon  it,  so  as  to  impart  to  the  blood  the  principle  by  which  that  fluid  sus- 
tains life,  so  the  exquisite  mechanism  of  the  ear  is  constituted  to  receive  the 
effects  of  its  pulsations  and  convey  them  to  the  sensorium  to  produce  the  per- 
ception of  sound.  Again,  the  mechanism  of  the  organs  of  voice  is  adapted  to 
impress  on  the  atmosphere  those  pulsations,  and  thereby  to  convey  its  intona- 
tions to  the  correspondingly  susceptible  organization  of  the  ear.  Without  the 
atmosphere,  therefore,  even  supposing  we  could  live  in  its  absence,  however 
perfect  might  be  our  organs  of  speech  and  hearing,  we  should  possess  them  in 
vain.  Voice  we  might  have,  but  no  word  could  we  utter ;  listeners  we  might 
be,  but  no  sound  could  we  hear ;  endowed  with  the  full  powers  of  hearing  and 
speaking,  we  should  nevertheless  be  deaf  and  dumb. 

Another  impottant  manner  in  which  the  atmosphere  administers  to  our  con- 
venience, is  by  difiiising  ia  an  agreeable  manner  the  solar  light,  and  mitigating 
its  intensity.  In  this  respect,  die  atmosphere  may  be  considered  as  perform^* 
ing  in  regard  to  the  sun  what  the  imperfect  transparency  of  a  ground-^ass 


shade  performs  for  the  glare  of  the  lamp.  In  the  absence  of  an  atmosphere,  the 
light  of  the  SOB  would  only  illuminate  objects  on  which  its  direct  rays  would 
fall ;  we  should  hare  no  oUier  degrees  of  light  but  the  glare  of  intense  sun- 
shine, or  the  most  impenetrate  darkness.  Shade,  there  would  be  none ;  Hhe 
apartment  whose  casement  did  not  face  the  sun,  at  the  mid-day  would  be  as  at 
midnight.  The  presence  of  a  mass  of  air  extending  from  the  surface  of  the 
«arth  upward  to  a  height  of  from  thirty  to  forty  nules,  becomes  strongly  illumi- 
nated by  the  sun.  This  aif  reflects  the  solar  Kght  on  every  object  exposed  to 
it,  and  as  it  spreads  over  every  part  of  the  earth's  surface,  it  conveys  with  it 
the  reflected,  but  greatly  mitigated  light  of  the  sun. 

When  the  evening  sun  withdraws  its  Kght,  the  atmosphere  continuing  to  be 
illuminated  by  its  beams,  supplies  the  gradud  declining  twilight  which  termi- 
nates in  the  shade  of  night.  Before  it  rises,  in  like  manner,  the  atmosphere 
is  the  herald  of  its  coming,  and  prepares  us  for  its  splendor  by  the  gray  dawn 
and  increasing  intensity  of  morning  twilight.  In  the  absence  of  an  atmosphere, 
the  moment  of  simset  would  be  marked  by  an  abrupt  and  instantapeous  transi- 
tion from  the  blase  of  solar  light  to  the  most  impenetrable  darkness ;  and  for 
the  same  reason,  the  morning  would  be  characterized  by  an  equally  abrupt 
change  from  absolute  darkness  to  broad,  unmitigated  sunshine. 

In  the  absence  of  an  atmosphere  we  could  have  no  clouds ;  day  would  be 
one  unvaried  wearisome  glare  of  the  sun.  The  bright  azure  sky,  so  grateful 
to  the  sight,  is  nothing  more  than  the  natural  color  of  the  air  reflected  to  the 
eye.  The  air  which  fills  a  room  is  not  perceived  to  be  blue  only  because  it  is 
not  present  in  suflicient  quantity  to  excite  in  the  eye  any  perception  of  its 
color ;  just  as  a  glass  of  sea- water  seems  translucent  aiyi  colorless,  while  the 
same  water  viewed  through  a  considerable  depth,  appears  with  its  proper  hue 
of  green. 

When  we  look  up,  therefore,  through  forty  miles  of  atmosphere,  we  behold 
it  of  its  proper  tint  of  blue.  In  the  absence  of  the  atmosphere  the  great  vault 
of  the  heavens  would  present  one  unvaried  and  eternal  black,  the  stars  dimly 
twinkling  here  and  there,  the  whole  forming  a  most  funereal  contrast  with  the 
bright  orb  which  would  be  seen  holding  its  solitary  course  through  this  eternal 
expanse  of  darkness. 

The  atmosphere  produces  effects  on  the  temperature  of  our  habitation  which 
are  not  less  important.  It  retains  and  diffuses  warmth,  whether  proceeding 
from  the  sun  above,  or  from  sources  of  internal  heat  within  the  globe  itself. 
What  situation  with  respect  to  temperature  we  should  be  placed  in  by  its  ab- 
sence, or  even  by  a  considerable  diminution  of  its  quantity  or  density,  may  be 
easily  inferred  by  considering  the  state  of  those  parts  of  the  earth  which  are 
placed  at  such  an  altitude  as  to  leave  below  them  a  large  portion  of  the  atmo- 
sphere. The  summiu  of  lofty  ridges,  such  as  those  of  we  Alps,  the  Andes, 
and  the  Himalaya,  are  examples  of  this.  No  intensity  of  direct  solar  heat  can 
compensate  for  the  absence  of  a  sufKciently  dense  atmosphere,  and  even  within 
the  tropics  water  can  not  exist  in  a  liquid  form  at  elevations  above  14,000  feet. 
The  summits  of  the  Andes  are  clothed  in  everlasting  snow. 

Had  we,  therefore,  been  unprovided  with  an  atmosphere,  or  even  had  our 
atmosphere  been  «s  rare  and  attenuated  as  it  is  at  an  elevation  of  three  miles 
(scarcely  one  tenth  of  its  whole  height^,  the  waters  of  our  oceans  would  have 
been  solid.  Vegetation  could  never  have  existed,  and  in  spite  of  the  light 
and  genial  warmth  of  the  sun — ^in  spite  of  the  grateful  changes  of  season — in 
spite  of  the  beautiful  and  simple  provision  by  which  spring  succeeds  winter, 
and  is  followed  by  summer  and  autumn,  the  earth  would  have  been  a  barren 
and  arid  waste,  enveloped  in  a  shell  of  eternal  ice,  devoid  of  life,  motion,  form, 
and  beauty. 


Seeing,  then,  how  necessary  to  the  existence  of  an  animal  and  vegetable 
world  an  atmosphere  is — ^how  indispensable  its  presence  is  to  a  society  of  crea- 
tures whose  means  of  intercommunication  is  sound — and  yet  bearing  in  mind  at 
the  same  time  that  this  atmosphere  is  not  essential  to  any  of  the  great  mechan- 
ical functions  of  the  earth  in  the  economy  of  the  solar  system — considering 
also  that  without  its  presence  the  part  which  that  earth,  as  a  whole,  performs 
in  the  society  of  the  planets,  would  be  the  same  as  it  now  is — can  we  come  to 
any  other  conclusion  than  that  this  atmosphere  was  cast  around  the  earth  ex- 
pressly with  a  view  of  the  well-being  of  its  occupants — to  afford  them  a  genial 
warmth — to  give  them  diffused  and  gentle  light — ^to  convey  the  varieties  of 
sound — to  promote  and  facilitate  social  felicity,  by  supplying  the  means  of 
intercommunication  by  language — to  preserve  the  seas  liquid — and  supplying 
propitious  winds  to  stimulate  the  intercourse  of  nations  and  knit  together  the 
races  of  beings  who  occupy  its  most  distant  points  by  the  kindly  bonds  of  re- 
ciprocal beneficence  ?  If  then  such,  and  such  only,  be  admitted  to  be  the  pur- 
poses and  uses  of  our  atmosphere,  the  question  whether  other  planets,  in  situa- 
tions resembling  ours,  are  occupied  by  similar  beings,  must  be  materially  influ- 
enced by  the  result  of  an  investigation  as  to  whether  or  not  these  planets  are 
supplied  with  like  atmospheres. 

Telescopic  observations  have  most  clearly  and  satisfactorily  answered  this 
question.  The  atmosphere  around  the  planets  are  as  palpable  to  sight  as  the 
clouds  which  float  on  our  own.  Venus  and  Mercury  are  enveloped  in  thick 
atmospheres :  in  the  former  the  air  is  especially  conspicuous,  nay,  we  can 
even  see  the  morning  and  evening  twilight  in  that  distant  world.  The  atmo- 
sphere of  Mars  is  likewise  apparent.  We  see  the  clouds  floating  on  it.  Jur 
pifer  and  Saturn  afford  not  less  unequivocal  manifestations  of  atmospheres ; 
and  if  we  have  not  the  same  clear  and  satisfactory  evidence  in  the  case  of  Her^ 
schel,  we  have  abundant  reason  for  the  want  of  it,  in  its  enormous  distance  and 
the  hitherto  deficiency  of  telescopic  power. 

The  ascertained  existence  of  clouds  in  the  planets  proves  more  than  the 
mere  presence  of  atmospheres  upon  them.  An  atmosphere  is  necessary  to  sup- 
port clouds,  but  must  not  be  identified  with  them.  Clouds  are  no  more  parts 
of  the  atmosphere  than  the  mud  and  sand  which  float  in  a  turbid  river  are 
parts  of  its  waters.  Water  is  converted  into  vapors  by  the  agency  of  the  sun 
and  wind.  This  vapor,  when  it  escapes  from  the  surface  of  the  liquid,  is  gen- 
erally lighter,  bulk  for  bulk,  than  that  part  of  the  atmosphere  contiguous  to  it. 
It  rises  into  more  exalted  regions,  where,  by  the  agency  of  cold,  and  by  electri- 
city, it  is  made  to  resume  its  liquid  state,  but  in  such  minute  particles  that  it 
floats  and  forms  those  semi-opaque  masses  called  clouds.  Clouds  are,  then,  in 
fact,  water  existing  in  a  very  minute  state  of  mechanical  division,  and  aflfected 
in  peculiar  ways  by  electricity. 

When  these  particles  are  caused  to  coalesce  into  drops  or  spherules  of  wa- 
ter— an  eflect  which  may  arise  from  temperature  or  electricity,  or  both  combined 
— their  weight  renders  their  further  suspension  impossible,  and  they  descend  to 
the  surface  in  the  form  of  rain ;  or  if  the  cold  be  so  great  as  to  congeal  the  par- 
ticles before  they  coalesce  into  globules,  they  descend  in  the  form  of  snow  ;  or. 
finally,  if  by  the  sudden  evolution  of  heat  caused  by  electrical  influences  their 
solidification  is  effected  into  drops,  they  come  down  in  the  form  of  hail. 

Thus  wherever  the  existence  of  clouds  is  made  manifest,  there  water  must 
exist ;  there  evaporation  must  go  on ;  there  electricity,  with  its  train  of  kin- 
dred phenomena,  must  reign ;  there  rains  must  fall ;  there  hail  and  snow 
must  descend. 

That  healthful  and  refreshing  winds  agitate  the  atmospheres  of  the  group  of 
worlds  in  the  centre  of  which  our  sun  presides,  and  of  which  he  is  the  common 
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band — ^that  showers  refresh  their  surfaces — that  their  climates  and  seasons  are 
modified  by  evaporation — that  their  continents  are  bounded  by  seas  and  oceans 
— that  intercourse  is  facilitated  by  winds  which  convert  the  surfaces  of  their 
waters  into  highroads  for  nations — ^these  and  a  thousand  other  consequences  of 
what  has  been  here  explained,  all  tending  to  one  conclusion — that  these  vari- 
ous globes  are  placed  in  the  system  for  the  same  purpose  as  the  earth — ^that 
they  are  in  fact,  the  dwellings  of  beings  in  all  respects,  even  from  their  lowest 
physical  wants  to  their  highest  social  advantages,  like  ourselves,  crowd  upon 
the  mind  so  thickly  that  we  can  scarcely  give  them  expression  in  a  clear  and 
intelligible  order. 

It  may  be  asked  whether  by  immediate  observation  we  may  not  perceive 
the  geographical  surfaces  of  the  planets,  so  as  to  declare  by  direct  survey 
their  divisions  of  land  and  water,  mountain  and  valley,  and  other  varieties  of 
surface. 

Even  the  most  superficial  view  of  the  subject  will  render  apparent  some 
great  difficulties  which  must  obstruct  such  an  inquiry  with  respect  to  most  of 
the  planets.  The  very^  presence  of  those  atmospheres  and  the  clouds  with  which 
they  are  loaded,  ofSenrs  a  serious  obstruction  to  any  observations  having  for 
their  object  to  ascertain  the  geographical  character  of  their  surfaces.  The 
great  distance  of  some  of  them  is  a  formidable  obstacle  to  such  an  inquiry ; 
still,  where  some  peculiar  circumstances  favor  the  observation,  something  has 
been  done  in  this  investigation. 

Venus  and  Mars,  the  two  planets  in  the  system  which  come  nearest  to  the 
path  of  the  earth,  are  evidently  the  most  eligible  objects  for  such  an  inquiry, 
and  sufficient  has  been  ascertained,  especially  with  regard  to  the  latter  planet, 
to  draw  very  closely  indeed  the  ties  of  analogy  by  which  the  planets  are  asso- 
ciated with  the  earth. 

Notwithstanding  the  dense  atmosphere  and  thick  clouds  with  which  Venus 
and  Mercury  are  constantly  enveloped,  the  exietence  of  mountains  of  great  eleva- 
tion upon  them  has  been  discovered ;  but  it  is  upon  the  planet  Mars  that  the 
most  surprising  advances  have  been  made  in  this  department  of  telescopic  in- 
quiry. The  Prussian  astronomers,  Beer  and  Madler,  have  devoted  their  labors 
for  many  years  back  to  the  examination  of  Mars,  and  the  result  has  put  us  in 
possession  of  a  map  of  the  geography  of  that  planet,  almost  as  exact  and  well 
defined  as  that  which  we  possess  of  our  own.  In  fact,  the  geographical  outlines 
of  land  and  water  have  been  made  apparent  upon  it.  Thus  we  see  that  in  the 
other  planets  on  which  the  clouds  clear  away  sufficiently  to  disclose  to  our  view 
their  geographical  nature,  the  surface  is  the  same  as  our  own ;  and  analogy 
justifies  the  conclusion  that,  if  we  could  get  an  equally  clear  view  of  the  sur- 
faces of  the  other  planets,  we  should  find  upon  them  the  same  characteristics. 

Connected  with  the  observations  of  these  Prussian  astronomers,  as  well  as 
those  of  the  younger  Herschel  on  the  planet  Mars,  there  is  a  circumstance  too 
interesting  to  be  passed  without  noticmg  it  here.  They  have  discovered,  on 
the  polar  regions  of  that  planet,  an  extensive  deposition  of  snow,  which  is 
found,  in  a  great  degree,  to  melt  away  during  the  summer,  and  to  be  reproduced 
during  the  winter. 

In  tracing  the  analogies  whieh  prove  the  suitableness  of  the  planets  for  in- 
habitable globed,  and  which  connect  them  by  ties  of  kindred  with  the  earth, 
one  of  the  most  important  and  interesting  is  dependant  upon  the  quantity  of 
matter  composing  these  planets,  compared  with  their  volumes  or  bulks.  Let  us 
see  how  this  afifects  the  condition  of  the  organized  creatures  that  dwell  upon 
them. 

All  organized  beings,  whether  animal  or  vegetable,  are  endowed  with  a  cer- 
tain limited  amount  of  bodily  strength.     In  the  case  of  animals,  which  have 
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powers  of  locomotion,  this  strength  is  regulated  with  reference  to  their  weight, 
and  the  extent  and  quantity  of  motion  necessary  for  their  well-heing  on  the 
surface  of  the  glohe.  The  structure  of  every  animal  is  such,  in  the  fint  place, 
as  to  give  it  strength  to  support  and  move  its  own  body ;  but  this  is  not  enough ; 
it  must  have  a  furuier  amount  of  disposable  force,  to  enable  it  to  supply  its  own 
wants  by  the  pursuit  of  its  prey ;  by  the  collection  of  its  food ;  by  the  erectioo  cf 
its  dwelling ;  and,  in  general,  by  its  labor  in  the  supply  of  its  physical  wants. 
In  the  case  of  vegetables,  the  strength  must  be  sufficient  to  su]^rt  its  weight, 
and  resist  those  external  disturbances  to  which  it  is  exposed — such  as  the  ac^ 
tion  of  winds  and  other  natural  efiects.  But  what,  let  us  ask,  regulates  this 
necessary  quantity  of  strength  I  What  is  the  chief  resistance  which  it  has  to 
overcome  ?  We  answer,  mainly  the  weight  of  the  creature  itself.  But  again ; 
what  is  this  weight  ?  It  is  a  force  produced  by  what  ?  By  the  combined  aS- 
tractions  of  the  whole  mass  of  matter  composing  the  globe  of  the  earth,  exer- 
cised upon  the  matter  composing  the  creature  itself;  thus  the  weight  of  a  man 
is  merely  the  amount  of  the  attraction  of  the  globe  of  the  earth  exercised  npon 
the  matter  composing  the  body  of  the  man.  The  amount  of  this  sttractioo, 
therefore,  depends  upon  the  quantity  of  matter  in  the  earth ;  but  not  on  that 
alone :  it  is  a  universal  law  of  nature,  that  the  enwgy  of  the  attraction  exerted 
by  matter,  is  increased  with  the  proximity  of  the  attracted  body  to  the  centre 
of  the  attracted  mass.  Now  if  me  matter  composing  the  globe  of  ths  euth 
were  condensed  into  half  its  present  bulk,  all  bodies  placed  upon  the  suiface, 
being  proportionally  nearer  the  centre,  would  be  attracted  with  greater  energy; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  matter  of  the  earth  were  swell^  into  a  laigmr 
bulk,  the  distance  of  objects  on  the  surface  from  the  centre  being  proportiMi- 
ally  increased,  the  energy  of  the  attraction  would  be  diminished.  In  the  one  case 
the  weights  of  all  bodies  would  be  augmented,  and  in  the  other  they  would  be 
diminished.  The  weights,  then,  of  bodies  placed  on  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
depend  conjointly  in  the  mass  of  matter  composing  the  earth,  and  on  its 
density. 

It  is  evident,  then,  that  the  adaptation  which  we  see  usually  to  prevail  between 
the  strength  of  animals  and  plants  and  their  weights,  is,  in  reality,  an  exquisits 
harmony  which  is  maintained  between  the  strength  of  these  infinitely  rarioiis 
tribes  of  organized  creatures,  and  the  mass  and  density  of  the  globe  upon  whieh 
they  are  placed ;  the  slightest  disturbance  or  change  in  this  relation  would 
utterly  derange  the  fitness  of  things,  and  would  render  the  globe  unfit  for  its 
creatures,  and  its  creatures  unfit  for  the  globe.  The  amount  of  attraction,  cnr, 
to  use  the  more  familiar  term,  the  wei^t  of  the  body  on  the  surface  of  the 
globe,  is,  then,  an  index,  so  to  speak,  to  the  organization  of  the  creatures  placed 
upon  the  globe.  If  we  would,  then,  inquire  respecting  the  probable  organizap 
tion  of  the  dwellers  upon  the  planets,  one  of  the  means  of  our  inquiry  would 
be  to  ascertain  what  would  be  the  weights  of  bodies  upon  their  surfaces.  Phjrsi- 
cal  science  enables  us  perfectly  to  accomplish  this.  The  masses  of  matter 
composing  all  the  planets  have  been  discovered  with  a  great  degree  of  precision. 
Their  magnitudes  have  also  beeii  measured.  Now,  to  ascertain  the  weights  of 
bodies  placed  upon  the  surface  of  any  of  them,  it  is  only  necessary  to  consider 
their  masses  and  their  magnitudes.  The  weight  of  a  body  placed  upon  any 
planet  is  greater  or  less,  ceteris  paribus^  than  the  weight  of  a  body  placed  upcm  the 
earth,  just  in  proportion  as  the  mass  of  matter  in  the  planet  is  greater  or  leas  than 
the  mass  of  matter  in  the  earth.  If  the  distance  from  the  surface  to  the  centre  of 
the  planet  be  double  the  corresponding  distance  in  the  case  of  the  earth,  then 
the  weight  of  bodies  upon  its  surface  would,  on  that  account  alone,  be  four 
times  less  than  in  the  case  of  the  earth.  But  if,  at  the  same  time,  the  mass  of 
matter  in  the  planet  were  sixteen  times  greater  than  the  mass  of  matter  in  the 
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earth,  tben  the  weight  of  bodies  or  the  planet,  on  that  account  alone,  would  be 
sixteen  times  greater.  The  weight,  then,  on  the  one  score,  would  be  sixteen 
times  greater,  and  on  the  other,  four  times  less  ;  the  result  being  that  the  actual 
weight  under  such  circumstances,  woidd  be  four  times  greater  than  upon  the 
0Bxm.  Such  are  the  principles  by  which  may  be  calculated  the  weights  of 
bodies  upon  the  surfaces  of  the  different  planets.  It  has  been  found  that  the 
weights  of  bodies  on  the  surfaces  of  Mercury,  Venus,  and  Saturn,  are  nearly 
the  same  as  Ujpon  the  earth ;  that  upon  Mercury  they  are  one  half  less,  and  on 
Jupiter  three  times  more.  Thus  it  is  apparent  that  there  are  no  very  extreme 
deviations  in  weight,  comparing  the  sui[face  of  one  planet  with  another,  and 
hence  we  are  led  to  infer  the  probability  of  an  organization  not  very  different 
upon  the  several  planets. 

We  have  already  explained  by  how  easy  means  the  great  variety  of  light 
and  warmth  conveyed  to  the  different  planets  by  the  sun  may  be  practicfdly 
equalized,  by  the  adaptation  of  the  organization  of  the 'eye,  and  the  regulation 
of  the  density  of  the  atnu)sphere.  Since,  however,  this  difference  in  the  physi- 
cal condition  of  the  planets  excites  usually  much  attention,  it  ma^  be  well  here, 
before  closin|^  this  dUsconrse,  to  enlarge  somewhat  further  on  this  point. 

The  principles  of  optics  prove  that  the  sun's  light  will  be  less  upon  the 
planet  Mars  than  upon  the  earth,  in  the  proportion  of  Qn$  to  two,  Jupiter  wil) 
receive  about  twenty-five  times,  and  Saturn  about  one  hundred  times  less 
warmth  than  the  earth  does,  while  the  diminution  in  the  case  of  th^  most  re- 
mote pUnet,  Herachel,  will  be  nearly  four  hundred  fold ;  oq  the  other  hand, 
Venus  and  Mercury,  being  nearer  to  the  sun  than  the  earth,  the  one  will  re- 
ceive twice,  and  the  other  seven  times,  as  much  light  and  warmth  as  the  earth 
does.  The  apparent  magnitude  of  the  sun  to  these  planets  will  be  in  the  same 
proportion.  To  Jupiter  it  will  have  an  apparent  diameter  five  times  less  than 
to  ihe  earth*.  To  Saturn  the  diameter  will  be  ten  times  less,  and  to  the  planet 
Herschel  nearly  twenty  times  less. 

The  apparent  magnitude  of  the  sun  as  we  behold  it  is  measured  by  an  angle 
of  about  thirty  minutes ;  consequently,  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  planet  Herschel 
it  will  appear  under  an  angle  less  than  two  minutes,  or  about  three  times  the 
size  of  Jupiter  when  that  planet  appears  the  largest  and  brightest.  We  should, 
however,  fonn  a  very  erroneous  estimate  of  the  actual  light  of  the  sun  under 
these  circumstanes  by  these  comparisons.  It  shines  by  its  own  light,  whereas 
the  objects  with  which  it  is  attempted  to  be  compared  shine  with  reflected 
light.  The  full  moon  has  the  same  apparent  magnitude  as  4be  sun,  the  differ- 
ence being  that  the  one  shines  with  direct,  and  the  other  with  reflected  light ; 
how  much  is  lost  in  splendor  on  this  score  may  be  judged,  when  we  state  that 
the  light  of  the  full  moon  is  three  hundred  thousand  times  less  than  that  of  the 
sun  ;  we  may  also  form  some  guess  at  the  effect  of  the  sun's  light,  even  at  the 
niost  remote  planet,  Herschel,  when  it  is  stated  that  it  gives  a  light  equal  nearly 
to  that  of  a  thousand  full  moons. 

If  we  could  actually  behold  the  day  of  Saturn  and  Herschel  on  the  one 
hand,  and  of  Mercury  and  Venus  on  the  other,  we  should  be  surprised  how 
disproportionate  to  their  numerical  representation  their  apparent  splendor  would 
be.  The  eye  is  a  bad  photometer.  In  a  solar  eclipse,  in  which  half  the  sun's 
disk  is  covered,  we  are  scarcely  sensible  of  diminished  light ;  and  even  when 
the  eclipse  is  nearly  total — when  only  a  thin  crescent  of  the  sun  remains  un- 
covered— there  is  still  the  broad  light  of  day,  though  very  sensibly  diminished 
in  splendor.  A  thick  covering  of  clouds  upon  the  firmament  produces  an  im- 
mense numerical  diminution  of  the  light  of  day,  yet  we  suffer  no  inconveni- 
ence in  being  exposed  to  all  the  varying  degrees  of  splendor  let  ween  that  and 
ihe  unclouded  radiance  of  a  summer's  sun. 


How  varioas  may  be  the  circumstances  of  climate  and  temperature  in  places 
receiving  exactly  the  same  influences  from  the  sun's  rays,  will  be  apparent  by 
a  reference  to  the  tropical  regions  of  our  own  globe.  There  under  the  same 
influences  of  the  same  solar  heat,  we  have  in  different  elevations  every  variety 
of  climate  and  temperature.  On  the  general  surface,  near  the  elevation  of  the 
sea,  we  have  the  fierce  climate  of  the  torrid  zone ;  we  have  only  to  ascend 
the  mountains  to  a  certain  height,  to  behold  the  trees,  fruits,  and  flowers,  of  the 
temperate  zone ;  while  at  a  still  greater  elevation,  we  encounter  all  the  atmo- 
spheric phenomena  and  vegetable  productions  of  the  frigid  zone.  In  the  low 
valleys  of  the  Andes  are  rich  bananas  and  palms,  while  the  elevated  parts  of 
the  range  produce  oaks,  firs,  and  the  tribes  common  to  the  north  of  Europe. 
The  oak  flourishes  on  them  at  elevations  varying  from  six  to  ten  thousand 
feet.  At  fifteen  thousand  feet  of  height  vegetation  disappears,  save  the  lichens, 
and  then  we  enter  the  solitude  of  everlasting  snow,  in  which  every  living  thing 
disappears. 

How  easy,  then,  and  how  natural,  is  it  not,  to  conceive  that  atmospheric  ar- 
rangements like  those  which,  under  a  tropical  sun,  produce  at  certain  eleva- 
tions the  moderate  temperature  of  our  own  climate — at  others,  less  or  greater, 
the  fierce  heat  of  the  line,  or  the  rigor  of  the  poles — may  be  the  means  of 
modifjring  the  varieties  of  effect  which  would  be  produced  in  diflferent  planets 
by  their  different  distances  from  the  sun  1 

Such  is,  then,  the  brief  view  which  we  oflfer  of  that  vast  body  of  analogy 
which  leads  the  intelligent  and  reflecting  mind,  that  loves  to  see  the  most  ex- 
alted attributes  of  Divine  power  manifested  throughout  all  parts  of  creation,  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  planets  are  worlds,  fulfilling  in  the  economy  of  the  uni- 
verse the  same  functions,  and  are  created  by  the  same  Divine  hand,  for  the 
same  moral  purposes,  and  with  the  same  destinies,  as  the  earth. 


THE   8TIS. 


Altbouoh  perhaps  the  moon  is  the  object  among  the  heavenlj  bodies 
which  presents  the  subject  of  most  interesting  inquiry  to  the  world  in  general, 
yet,  to  the  thoughtful  and  contemplative  mina,  the  Sun  is  undoubtedly  one  of 
rastly  superior  mterest.  The  sun — ^the  fountain  of  light  and  life  to  a  family 
of  circumrolying  worlds — ^the  inexhaustible  store  of  gexual  warmth  by  which  the 
countless  tribes  of  organized  beings  that  people  these  globes  are  sustained-^-^ 
the  physical  bond  whose  predominating  attraction  gives  stability,  uniformity, 
and  harmony,  to  the  movements  of  the  entire  planetary  system :  to  collect  to- 
gether in  a  brief  compass  the  information  which  modem  scientific  research  has 
supplied  relating  to  thb  body,  cannot  be  otherwise  than  an  interesting  and, 
agreeable  task. 

DISTANCl  OP  TBI  SUN. 

When  we  direct  our  inquiries  to  any  object  in  the  heavens,  the  first  ques- 
tions which  present  themselves  naturally  to  us  are,  **  What  is  its  distance, 
magnitude,  motion,  and  position  7"  WImu  we  say  that  the  distances  of  the 
bodies  composing  the  solar  system  can  be  measured  with  the  same  degree 
of  relative  accuracy  with  which  we  ascertain  the  distances  of  bodies  on  the 
surface  of  the  eardi,  those  who  are  unaccustomed  to  investigations  of  this 
kind  usually  receive  the  statement  with  a  certain  degree  of  doubt  and  incredu- 
lity ;  they  cannot  conceive  how  such  spaces  can  be  accurately  measured,  or 
indeed  measured  at  alL  Thus,  when  they  are  lold  that  the  sun  is  at  a.  distance 
firom  the  earth  aroountiog  to  nearly  100,000,000  of  miles,  the  mind  instantly  re- 
volts from  the  idea  that  such  a  space  oould  be  exactly  ascertained  and  esti- 
mated. Yet,  let  us  ask,  why  this  difficult?  whence  wis  incredulity  ?  Is  it 
because  the  distance  thus  measured  is  enormously  great  ?  Greater  transcend- 
ently  than  any  distance  we  are  accustumed  to  contenq>iate  upon  our  own  globe  7 
To  this  we  reply  that  the  faiagoitiide  of  a  distance  or  space  does  not  constitute 
of  iuelf  any  difficulty  in  its  admeasnrement.    Nay,  on  the  contrary,  it  is 
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oflen  the  case  that  we  are  able  to  measure  large  distances  with  greater  ac- 
curacy than  small  ones  ;  this  is  frequently  so  in  die  surveys  conducted  on  the 
surface  of  our  own  globe.  If,  then,  the  greatness  of  the  magnitudes  does  not 
constitute  of  itself  any  difficulty,  to  what  are  we  to  ascribe  the  doubt  entertained 
by  the  popular  mind  in  regard  to  such  measurement  ?  It  will,  perhaps,  be 
replied  that  the  object,  whose  distance  we  claim  to  have  measured,  is  inacces- 
sible to  us  ;  that  we  cannot  travel  over  the  intermediate  space,  and  therefore 
cannot  be  conceived  to  measure  it.  But  again,  let  us  ask  whether  this  cir- 
cumstance of  being  inaccessible  constitutes  any  real  difficulty  in  the  measure- 
ment of  the  distance  of  an  object  ?  The  military  engineer,  who  directs  his 
projectiles  against  the  buildings  within  a  town  which  is  besieged,  can,  as  we 
well  know,  level  them  so  as  to  cause  a  shell  to  drop  on  any  individual  building 
which  may  have  been  chosen.  To  do  this,  he  must  know  the  exact  distance 
of  the  building  from  the  mortar.  Yet  the  building  is  inaccessible  to  him ;  the 
walls  of  the  town,  the  fortifications,  and  perhaps  a  river,  intervene.  Yet  he 
finds  no  difficulty  in  measuring  the  distance  of  this  inaccessible  building.  To 
accomplish  this,  he  lays  down  a  space  upon  the  ground  he  occupies,  called  the 
base  line,  from  the  extremities  of  which  he  takes  the  bearings  or  directions  of 
the  building  in  question.  From  these  bearings,  and  from  the  length  of  the 
base  line,  he  is  enabled  to  calculate  by  the  most  simple  principles  of  geometij 
and  arithmetic  the  distance  of  the  building  in  question.  Now  imagine  the 
building  in  question  to  be  the  sun,  and  the  base  line  to  be  the  whole  diameter 
of  the  globe  of  the  earth :  in  what  respect  would  the  problem  be  altered  ?  The 
building  within  the  town  is  inaccessible — so  is  the  sun  ;  the  base  line  of  the 
engineer  is  exactly  known — so  is  the  diameter  of  the  earth ;  the  bearings  of 
the  building  from  the  ends  of  the  base  line  are  known — so  are  the  bearings  of 
the  sun's  centre  from  the  extremes  of  the  earth's  diaix\eteT.  The  problems  are, 
in  fact,  identical ;  they  differ  in  nothing  except  the  accidental  and  unimportaot 
circumstance  of  ^e  magnitudes  of  the  lines  and  angles  that  enter  the  questioe. 
In  short,  the  measurement  of  distances  of  objects  in  the  heavens  is  eflfected 
upon  principles  in  all  respects  similar  to  those  which  govern  the  measaremetf 
of  distances  upon  the  earth  ;  nor  are  they  attended  with  a  greater  difiiculqr,  tf 
more  extensive  sources  of  error. 

By  such  means,  then,  it  has  been  ascertained  that  the  distance  of  the 
sun  from  the  earth  is  about  100,000,000  of  miles.  The  distance  is  more  ex- 
actly 95,000,000  of  miles  ;  but  let  me  counsel  those,  who  for  the  mere  piff- 
pose  of  general  information,  and  without  any  strictly  or  scientific  object,  stedf 
subjects  of  this  nature,  to  be  content  to  confine  themselves  generally  to  rouo) 
numbers — they  are  more  easily  remembered,  and  answer  all  purposes  as  well; 
for  this  reason  I  shall,  ii\  the  course  of  these  discourses,  generally  adopt,  ift 
the  expression  of  distances,  magnitudes,  motions,  and  times,  the  nearest  viid 
numbers. 


MAGNITUDE   OF   THE   SUN. 

Having  explained  the  distance  of  the  sun,  let  us  now  see  how  its  magntta^ 
can  be  ascertained.  There  is  one  general  principle  by  which  the  magnitude! 
of  all  the  heavenly  bodies  can  be  ascertained  when  their  distance  is  knowi. 
This  is,  in  fact,  accomplished  by  the  device  of  comparing  them  with  some  ob- 
ject of  known  magnitude  and  which  at  any  known  distance  will  have  the  saoi 
apparent  size.     As  this  is  important,  considered  as  a  general  principle  applM 

to  all  objects  in  the  heavens,  it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  develc^  it 

what  fully  in  its  application  to  the  present  object,  the  sun. 


THE  SUN. 
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The  common  observation  of  every  one  who  directs  his  view  to  the  heavens, 
will  inform  him  of  the  fact  that  the  sun  and  full  moon  appear  to  be  of  the  same 
size.  The  mere  effect  of  ordinary  visual  observation  is,  perhaps,  enough  to 
establish  this  ;  but  if  more  be  desired,  instruments  expressly  adapted  to  meas- 
ure the  apparent  magnitudes  of  objects  may  be  applied.  We  are  also  con- 
firmed in  the  fact  by  the  consideration  of  the  well-known  phenomena  of  solar 
eclipses.  A  solar  eclipse  is  produced  by  the  interposition  of  the  globe  of  the 
moon  between  the  eye  and  the  globe  of  the  sun.  The  eclipse  is  said  to  be 
central  when  the  centre  of  the  moon  is  directly  in  line  between  the  eye  and 
the  centre  of  the  sun.  When  this  takes  place  we  find  that  the  globe  of  the 
moon  generally  covers,  pretty  exactly  that  of  the  sun.  Owing,  however,  to  a 
slight  variation  in  the  apparent  size  of  these  bodies,  from  a  cause  that  we  shall 
explain  on  another  occasion,  the  moon  at  one^  time  a  little  more  than  covers  the 
sun  and  at  another  time  a  little  less.  In  short,  the  average  apparent  magnitude 
of  these  bodies  are  the  same,  the  one  exactly  covering  or  concealing  the  other. 

But  we  have  already  stated  that  the  distance  of  the  moon  is  only  a  quarter 
of  a  million  of  miles.  It  appears,  then,  that  the  distance  of  the  sun  is  four 
hundred  times  greater  than  that  of  the  moon  ;  yet  these  two  globes  appear  to 
the  eye  to  be  of  the  same  magnitude.  The  sun,  notwithstanding  its  being  four 
hundred  times  farther  off,  appears  just  as  large  as  the  moon.  What,  then,  are 
we  to  infer  respecting  its  real  magnitude  ?  If  the  sun  were  really  equal  in 
magnitude  to  the  moon,  it  would  assuredly  appear  four  hundred  times  less  at  font 
hundred  times  a  greater  distance :  but  as  at  that  greater  distance  it  does  not  ap- 
pear less  or  greater,  but  of  the  same  magnitude,  the  irresistible  conclusion 
level  to  the  apprehension  of  any  understanding,  is,  that  the  sun  must  in  reality 
be  four  hundred  times  greater  in  its  diameter  than  the  moon.  If  it  were  less, 
at  four  hundred  times  the  moon*s  distance,  it  would  appear  less  than  that  of  the 
moon ;  if  it  were  greater,  at  that  distance  it  would  appear  greater.  It  follows, 
then,  that  whatever  be  the  magnitude  of  the  diameter  of  the  moon,  the  diame- 
ter of  the  sun  must  assuredly  be  four  hundred  times  greater.  Now  it  has  been 
ascertained  by  absolute  measurement  that  the  diameter  of  the  moon  measures 
about  two  thousand  miles.  If  we  multiply  this  by  four  hundred  we  shall  ob- 
tain eight  hundred  thousand  miles,  which  is,  therefore,  the  diameter  of  the  sun. 

These  calculations  have  been  made  roughly  and  in  round  numbers ;  more  ac- 
curately, the  diameter  of  the  sun  measures  888,000  miles,  but  as  we  recom- 
mend the  adoption  of  round  numbers,  we  shall  call  the  sun's  diameter 
900,000  miles.  Such  is  the  stupendous  mass  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  sys- 
tem which,  by  its  attraction,  coerces  the  movements  of  the  planets. 

Such  magnitudes  are  so  far  beyond  all  the  ordinary  standards  with  which  we 
are  familiar,  that  the  imagination  is  confounded  in  its  efforts  to  form  to  itself  any 
distinct  conception  of  them.  Let  us  see  whether  we  may  not  find  some  illus- 
tration which  will  aid  the  understanding  in  conceiving  the  dimensions  of  this 
immense  globe.  We  know  that  the  earth  is  a  globe  whose  diameter  is  eight 
thousand  miles,  and  that  the  moon  holds  its  monthly  course  around  it  at  the  dis- 
tance of  about  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  miles.  Let  us  suppose  the  centre 
of  the  earth  at  £.,  placed  ki  the  centre  of  the  sun.  Let  the  moon,  M., 
hold  its  monthly  course  around  it,  the  distance  from  M.  to  £.  will  then  be 
about  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  miles,  but  the  surface  of  the  sun,  S.,  is 
at  a  distance  from  its  centre  E.  a  little  less  than  four  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand miles.  Consequently  it  follows  that  the  earth  and  its  moons  woukl  thus 
be  not  oifly  continued  within  the  globe  of  the  sun,  but  the  surface  of  the  sun 
would  even  then  be  two  hundred  thousand  miles  outside  the  monthly  orbit  of 
the  moon.  The  sun  would,  in  fact,  contain  the  moon  and  earth  within  it,  and 
have  a  couple  of  hundred  thousand  miles  to  spare ! 
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VOLUMl   OP  THE   BUN. 

But  we  have  hitherto  only  spoken  of  the  diameter  of  the  tun ;  let  ns  now 
consider  its  bulk.  When  we  know  the  diameters  of  two  globes  we  can  always, 
by  an  easy  operation  of  arithmetic,  estimate  their  bulks.  'Dms,  if  one  globe  have 
a  diameter  doable  another,  the  bulk  of  the  former  will  be  eight  times  that  of 
the  latter.  If  the  diameter  be  ten  times  greater,  the  bulk  ^inll  be  a  thousand 
fold  greater,  and  so  on.  Now  we  know  that  the  diameter  of  the  sun  is  about 
one  hundred  and  twelve  times  greater  than  that  of  the  earth,  from  which  we 
infer,  by  the  same  principles  of  arithmetic,  that  the  bulk  of  the  aun  must  be 
▼ery  nearly  one  million  four  hundred  thousand  times  the  bulk  of  the  earth.  To 
make  a  globe  like  the  sun,  it  would  then  be  necessary  to  roll  one  million 
four  hundred  thousand  globes  like  the  earth  into  one !  It  is  found  by  consid- 
ering the  bulks  of  the  different  planets,  that  if  all  the  planets  and  satellites  in 
the  solar  system  were  moulded  into  a  single  globe,  that  globe  would  still  not 
exceed  the  fire  hundredth  part  the  globe  of  the  sun  :  in  other  words,  the  bulk 
of  the  sun  is  five  hundred  times  greater  than  the  aggregate  bulk  of  all  the  rest 
of  the  bodies  of  the  S3rstem. 

WBIOHT   OF   THl   SUN. 

The  astronomer,  however,  is  called  upon  to  execute  processes  more  difficult 
and  yet  no  less  indispensable,  than  the  mere  measurement  of  distances  and 
magnitudes.  If  we  desire  to  know  the  quantities  of  matter  composing  those 
distant  orbs,  we  must  not  merely  measure  their  magnitudes  and  fathom  their 
distances,  but  we  must  wing  our  flight,  in  imagination,  across  those  vast  dis- 
tances which  separate  us  from  them  and  weigh  their  stupendous  masses.  If 
the  popular  student  finds  it  difficult  to  believe  and  comprehend  how  we  can 
measure  distances  and  magnitudes  such  as  those  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  how 
much  more  will  he  be  confounded  when  he  is  assured  that  we  have  at  our  dis- 
posal a  balance  of  the  most  unerring  exactitude  in  which  we  can  place  those 
vast  orbs  and  poise  them !  The  globe  of  the  sun  itself,  transcendently  greater 
than  the  earth  and  all  the  planets  put  together,  is  weighed  with  as  great  relative 
precision,  as  that  with  which  the  chemist  in  his  analysis,  estimates  the  weights 
of  the  constituents  of  the  bodies  which  pass  under  Ms  hands.    As  the  general 


pimciples  bv  which  the  weighu  of  the  bodies  of  the  nniverae  are  ascertained 
is  in  spirit  the  same  for  all,  it  may  be  worth  while  here  to  explain  the  method, 
once  for  all,  in  its  application  to  the  sun. 

When  a  body  revolves  in  a  circle,  we  know  from  conunon  and  familiar  ex- 
periments that  it  has  a  tendency  to  fly  from  the  centre  of  the  circle,  which 
tendency  is  greater  the  more  rapidly  the  body  revolves  and  the  greater  its  dis- 
tance from  the  centre.  The  boy  who  whirls  a  stone  in  a  sling  is  conscious 
of  this  physical  truth.  The  stone,  as  it  revolves,  stretches  the  string  with  a 
certain  definite  force ;  this  force  is  not  in  the  gravity  of  the  stone,  for  it  would 
be  equally  manifested  if  the  stone  revolved  in  a  horizontal  plane.  It  is  that 
tendency  which  we  have  just  adverted  to,  and  which  is  technically  called  cen- 
trifugal force.  If  you  increase  the  velocity  with  which  the  stone  is  whirled 
round,  you  will  find  the  string  will  be  more  and  more  tightly  stretched,  and 
joa  may  augment  the  veloci^  to  such  an  extent  as  to  break  the  string.  If  you 
lengthen  or  shorten  the  string,  preserving  the  same  veloci^of  rotation,  you  will 
find  that  the  tendency  to  stretch  the  string  will  be  proportionally  increased  or 
diminished  ;  in  short,  a  fixed  rule  or  law,  as  it  is  called,  will  be  easily  discov- 
ered by  a  series  of  simple  experiments  which  will  enable  us  to  predict  how 
mnch  the  string  will  be  stretched,  provided  we  know  the  distance  of  the 
revolving  weight  from  the  centre  of  the  circle  and  the  time  it  takes  to  make 
each  rendntion. 

To  apply  this  general  principle,  then,  to  the  case  before  us,  let  it  be  consid- 
ered that  the  moon  in  its  monthly  course  revolves  in  a  circle  round  the  centre 
of  the  earth.  We  know  its  distance  and  we  know  the  time  which  it  takes  to 
Biake  each  revolution,  we  are  therefore  in  a  condition  to  declare  with  what 
fbice  it  would  stretch  a  string,  t3ring  it  to  the  centre  of  the  earth.  That  the 
moon  exercises  such  a  force  cannot  then  be  doubted.  But  on  what,  it  will  be 
asked,  is  that  force  expended  7  There  is  no  string,  rod,  or  any  other  material 
or  tangible  connection  between  the  moon  and  the  centre  of  the  earth.  And 
jH  the  moon  is  held  as  firmly  and  steadily  in  its  circular  course  round  the  ^ 
earth,  as  if  it  were  tied  to  the  centre  by  a  string.  In  the  absence  of  the  string 
there  must  then  be  some  physical  agency  which  plays  its  pan ;  there  must  be 
something  to  resist  that  tendency  which  the  string,  if  there,  would  have  resist- 
ed. That  something  was  discovered  by  Newton  to  be  the  attraction  of  the 
earth's  gravitation  exercised  upon  the  moon  and  holding  the  moon  in  its  cir- 
cular orbit,  in  the  same  manner  Uiat  it  would  be  held  by  the  string  which  has 
been  just  described.  As  we  know,  by  the  simple  mechanical  law  above  ex- 
plained, the  force  with  which  that  string  would  be  stretched  by  the  moon  in 
this  case,  we  are  enabled  by  the  same  principle  to  say  what  is  the  amount 
of  attractive  force  which  the  earth  exercises  upon  the  moon  to  keep  it  in  its 
monthly  orbit. 

In  this  manner,  in  general,  we  are  enabled  to  estimate  the  force  of  attraction 
which  a  central  mass  exercises  upon  another  body  revolving  in  a  circle  round 
it  at  a  known  distance,  and  in  a  known  time. 

While,  on  the  one  hand,  we  know  the  distance  and  time  of  the  moon's  revo- 
lution round  the  earth,  we  also  know  the  distance  and  time  of  the  earth's  revo- 
lution round  the  sun.  We  are  thus,  allowing  for  the  difierence  of  the  two 
distances,  in  a  condition  to  compare  the  actual  amount  of  attraction  which  the 
earth  and  the  sun  respectively  exercise  upon  bodies  revolving  round  them,  and 
we  find,  accordingly,  that  the  attraction  exercised  by  the  sun  upon  any  body 
is  greater  than  the  attraction  that  would  be  exercised  by  the  earth  upon  the 
suae  body  in  a  like  position,  in  the  proportion  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand to  one.  But  as  these  attractions  are,  in  fact,  produced  by  the  respective 
msses  of  matter  composing  the  sub  and  the  earth,  it  follows  that  the  weight 


of  the  sun,  or  what  it  the  same,  the  mass  of  matter  composing  it,  is  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  times  greater  than  the  the  mass  of  matter  or  weight 
of  the  earth. 

To  make  a  globe  as  heavy  as  the  sun,  it  would  then  be  necessary  to  agglom- 
merate  into  one  three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  globes  like  the  earth. 

DENSITY   OF   THl   SUN. 

Haring  ascertained  the  weights  and  bulks  of  the  bodies  of  the  universe,  we 
are  in  a  condition  to  determine  their  densities,  and  thus  to  obtain  some  clue  to  a 
knowledge  of  their  constituent  materials.  We  have  seen  that  while  the  bulk 
of  the  sun  is  about  one  million  and  four  hundred  thousand  times  greater  than 
that  of  the  earth,  its  weight  is  greater  in  the  much  less  proportion  of  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  to  one.  Let  us  see  to  what  inference  this  leads  in  re- 
gard to  the  nature  of  the  matter  that  composes  the  sun.  If  the  materials  of  the 
sun  were  similar  to  those  of  the  earth,  iu  weight  would  necessarily  be  greater 
than  that  of  the  earth  in  the  same  propoition  as  its  bulk,  and  in  that  case,  of 
course,  the  weight  of  the  sun  would  be  one  million  and  four  hundred  thousand 
times  that  of  the  earth.  But  it  is  not  nearly  so  great  as  this ;  on  the  contrary, 
it  is  much  less.  Ck>nsequently,  it  follows  that  the  constituent  materials  of 
the  sun  are  lighter  than  those  of  the  earth  in  the  proportion  of  about  four  to 
one.  The  density  of  the  sun  is,  therefore,  very  nearly  equal  to  that  of  water, 
and,  consequently,  the  weight  of  the  solar  orb  is  equal  to  the  weight  ci  a  globe 
of  the  same  magnitude  composed  altogether  of  water. 

FORM    AND   ROTATION   OF   THE   SUN. 

Although  to  minds  unaccustomed  to  the  rigor  of  scientific  research,  it 
might  appear  sufficiently  evident,  without  further  demonstration,  that  the  sun 
is  globular  in  its  form,  yet  the  more  exact  methods  pursued  in  the  investiga^ 
tion  of  physics  demand  that  we  should  find  more  conclusive  proof  of  the  sphe- 
ricity of  the  solar  orb  than  the  mere  fact  that  the  disk  of  the  sun  is  always  cir- 
cular. It  is  barely  possible,  however  improbable,  that  a  flat  circular  disk  of 
matter,  the  face  of  which  should  always  be  presented  to  the  earth,  might  be 
the  form  of  the  sun  ;  and  indeed  there  are  a  great  variety  of  other  forms  which, 
by  a  particular  arrangement  of  their  motions,  might  present  to  the  eye  a  circu- 
lar appearance  as  well  as  a  globe  or  sphere.  To  prove,  then,  that  a  body  is 
globular,  something  more  is  necessary  than  the  mere  fact  that  it  always  appears 
circular. 

When  a  telescope  is  directed  to  the  sun,  we  discover  upon  it  certain  marks 
or  spots,  of  which  we  shall  speak  more  fully  presently.  We  observe  that 
these  marks,  while  they  preserve  the  same  relative  position  with  respect  to 
each  other,  move  regularly  from  one  side  of  the  sun  to  the  other.  They  disap- 
pear, and  continue  to  be  invisible  for  a  certain  time,  come  into  view  again  on  the 
other  side,  and  so  once  more  pass  over  the  sun's  disk.  This  is  an  effect  which 
would  evidently  be  produced  by  marks  on  the  surface  of  a  globe,  the  globe 
itself  revolving  on  an  axis,  and  carrying  these  marks  upon  it.  That  this  is,  in 
fact,  the  case,  is  abundantly  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  periods  of  rotation  for 
all  these  marks  are  found  to  be  exactly  the  same,  viz.,  about  twenty-five  and  a 
half  days.  Such  is,  then,  the  time  of  rotation  of  the  sun  upon  its  axis,  and  that 
it  is  a  globe  remains  no  longer  doubtful,  since  the  globe  is  the  only  body  which, 
while  it  revolves  with  a  motion  of  rotation,  could  always  present  the  circular 
appearance  to  the  eye.  The  axis  on  which  the  sun  revolves  is  very  nearly 
perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  earth's  orbit,  and  the  motion  of  rotation  of  the 
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son  upon  the  axis  is  in  the  same  direction  as  the  motion  of  the  planets  round 
the  sun,  that  is  to  say,  from  west  to  east. 

SPOTS   ON   THE   SUN. 

One  of  the  earliest  fruits  of  the  invention  of  the  telescope  was  the  discovery 
of  the  spots  upon  the  sun,  and  the  examination  of  these  has  gradually  led  to  a 
knowledge  of  the  physical  constitution  of  the  centre  of  our  system. 

When  we  submit  a  solar  spot  to  telescopical  examination,  we  discover  its 
appearance  to  be  that  of  an  intensely  black  irregularly-shaped  patch,  edged  with 
a  pennmbral  fringe,  the  brightness  of  the  general  surface  of  the  sun  gradually 
&ding  away  into  the  blackness  of  the  spot.  When  a  spot  is  watched  for  a  con- 
•iderable  time,  it  is  found  to  undergo  a  gradual  change  in  its  form  and  magni- 
tode ;  at  first  increasing  gradually  in  size,  until  it  attains  some  definite  limit  of 
■agBitode,  when  it  ceases  to  increase,  and  soon  begins,  ou  the  contrary,  to 
diminish ;  and  its  diminution  goes  on  gradually,  until  at  length  the  bright  sides 
dosing  in  upon  the  dark  patch,  it  dwindles  first  to  a  mere  point,  and  finally 
disap^aim  altogether.  The  period  which  elapses  between  the  formation  of 
the  spot,  its  gradual  enlargement,  subsequent  diminution,  and  final  disap- 
pearance, is  very  various.  Some  spots  appear  and  disappear  very  rapidly, 
while  others  have  lasted  for  weeks  and  even  for  months.  The  magnitudes 
of  the  spots  are  in  proportion  to  the  magnitude  of  the  sun  itself.  At  the 
distance  of  the  sun,  a  spot,  the  magnitude  of  which  would  be  barely  visible, 
must  have  a  diameter  of  four  hundred  and  sixty  miles,  and  an  area  of  one 
hundred  and  sixty-six  thousand  square  miles,  which  is,  therefore,  the  smallest 
space  on  the  surface  of  the  sun  which  would  be  distinctly  seen.  Among  the 
many  spots  which  have  been  recorded,  one  was  observed  by  Mayer,  the 
area  of  which  was  about  fifteen  hundred  millions  of  miles  square,  or  about 
»  diirty  times  the  surface  of  the  earth. 

'  Spots  have  been  occasionally  seen  on  all  parts  of  the  sun,  but  that  region  on 
which  they  are  found  generally  to  prevail,  is  one  which  corresponds  with  the 
tropical  parts  of  the  earth,  that  is,  a  space  extending  about  thirty  degrees  on 
either  aide  of  the  solar  equator. 
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What  are  the  spots  ?  Two,  and  only  two,  suppositions  have  been  proposed 
to  explain  them.  One  supposes  them  to  be  scoris,  or  daric  scales  of  incombos- 
tible  matter  floating  on  the  general  surface  of  the  sun.  The  other  supposes 
them  to  be  excavations  in  the  luminous  matter  which  coats  the  sun,  the  dnk 
part  of  the  spot  being  a  part  of  the  solid  non-luminous  nucleus  of  the  son.  !■ 
this  latter  supposition  it  is  assumed  that  the  physical  constitution  of  the  nm  iv 
a  solid  non-luminous  globe,  covered  with  a  coating  of  a  certain  thickness  of  hi- 
minous  matter.  This  latter  supposition  has  been  in  a  great  measure  demon- 
strated by  continued  and  accurate  observations  on  the  spots. 

That  Uie  spots  are  excavations,  and  not  mere  black  patches  on  the  surfacOt 
is  proved  by  the  following  observations :  If  we  select  a  spot  which  is  at  the 
centre  of  the  sun's  disk,  luiving  some  definite  form,  such  as  that  of  a  circle,  md 
watch  the  appearance  of  the  same  spot  when,  by  the  motion  of  the  sun  upon 
its  axis  it  is  carried  toward  the  edge,  we  find,  first,  that  the  circle  becomes  an 
oval.  This,  however,  is  what  would  be  expected  even  if  the  spot  were  a 
circular  patch,  inasmuch  as  a  circle  seen  obliquely  is  foreshortened  into  an  oval. 
But  we  find  that  as  the  spot  moves  toward  the  side  of  the  sun's  limb,  the  black 
patch  gradually  disappears,  the  penumbral  fringe  on  the  inside  of  the  spot  be- 
comes invisible,  while  the  penumbral  fringe  on  the  outside  of  the  spot  increatet 
in  apparent  breadth,  so  that  when  the  spot  approaches  the  edge  of  the  sun,  the 
only  part  that  is  visible  is  the  external  penumbral  fringe.  Now  this  is  ex- 
actly what  would  occur  if  the  spot  were  an  excavation.  The  penumbral  fringe 
is  produced  by  the  shelving  of  the  sides  of  the  excavation,  sloping  down  to  its 
dark  basis.  As  the  spot  is  carried  toward  the  edge  of  the  sun,  the  height  of 
the  inner  side  is  interposed  between  the  eye  and  the  bottom  of  the  excavation,  so 
as  to  conceal  the  latter  from  view.  The  surface  of  the  inner  shelving  side  nhao 
takes  the  direction  of  the  line  of  vision  or  very  nearly,  diminishes  in  apparent 
breadth,  and  ceases  to  be  visible,  while  the  surface  of  the  shelving  side  next 
the  edge  of  the  sun  becomes  nearly  perpendicular  to  the  line  of  vision,  and, 
consequently,  appears  of  its  full  breadth. 

In  short,  all  the  variations  of  appearance  which  the  spots  undergo,  as  they 
move  across  the  sun's  disk,  changing  their  distances  and  positions  with  regard 
to  the  sun's  centre,  are  exactly  l^ose  changes  of  u)pearance  which  would  be 
produced  by  an  excavation,  and  not  at  all  those  which  a  dark  patch  on  the 
solar  surface  would  undergo. 

It  may  be  considered  then  as  proved,  that  the  spots  on  the  sun  are  excava- 
tions ;  and  that  the  apparent  blackness  is  produced  by  the  fact  that  the  part 
constituting  the  dark  portion  of  the  spot  is  either  a  surface  totally  destitute  of 
light  or  by  comparison  so  much  less  luminous  than  the  general  surface  of  the 
sun  as  to  appear  black.  This  fact  combined  with  the  appearance  of  the  penum- 
bral edges  of  the  spots  have  led  to  the  supposition,  which  appears  scarcely  to 
admit  of  doubt,  that  the  solid,  opaque  nucleus,  or  globe  of  the  sun,  is  invested 
with  two  atmospheres,  that  which  is  next  the  sun  being  like  our  own,  non- 
luminous,  and  the  superior  one  being  that  in  which  alone  light  and  heat  are 
evolved  ;  at  all  events,  whether  these  strata  be  in  the  gaseous  state  or  not,  the 
existence  of  two  such,  one  placed  above  the  other,  the  superior  one,  being  lu- 
minous, seems  to  be  exempt  from  doubt. 

By  observing  the  magnitude  of  the  spots,  and  the  rate  at  which  they  increase 
and  diminish,  the  velocity  of  their  edges  has  been  ascertained,  and  this  velocity 
has  been  found  to  be  such  as  can  scarcely  be  attributed  to  matter  except  in  the 
gaseous  form. 

We  are  not  warranted  in  assummg  that  the  black  portion  of  the  spots  are 


fecaa  depfiyed id  lif^  tatibe  mosl  intanae  artificial  light  which  can 
;ed,  rach,  te  examine,  aa  that  of  a  piece  of  qmck-lime  ezpoaed  to  the 

the  oompoond  Uow«i)ipe»  when  aeeii  projected  on  the  sim'a  diak, 
k8  daric  aa  d»  apota  Uiemaehrea ;  aa  erect  which  muat  be  aacribed 
initdy  auperior  aplendor  of  the  tuA  Hght.  All  that  can  be  legiti- 
ferred  leapecting  the  apota,  then,  ia,  not  that  they  are  deatitate  of 

that  they  axe  incomparablj  leaa  brilliant  than  the  general  anrface  of 

iclmeaa  of  the  Immnoaa  coating  which  coirera  the  aon,  waa  attempted 
wsmed  bj  Sir  William  Heiaehe],  by  meana  ci  obaerrationa  made  on 
,  and  the  leanlt  of  hia  inquiry  waa  that  ita  depth  raried  fran  two  to 
naand  milea.  The  under  and  non-lnminooa  atratum,  by  reflecting  a 
h\e  portion  of  the  raja  which  fall  upon  it  from  the  lominooa  atratnm 
tontyinoreaaea  the  light  which  the  Imninons  atratum diaperaea  throoffh 
t  eerrea  aa  a  canopy  lo  acreen  the  aolid  body  of  the  ami  from  me 
ling  eflfecta  of  the  hght  and  heat  ci  the  auperior  atratum.  -Herachel 
weed  that  the  denaity  of  the  lower  atratum  might  be  auch  aa  to  main- 
iperature  on  the  actiud  surface  of  the  aolid  globe  of  the  aun  not  higher 
upon  our  earth.  However  thia  may  be,  there  aeema  to  be  little  doubt 
actnal  temperature  at  the  risible  aurface  of  the  aun,  that  ia  to  aay, 
uminona  coating,  muat  be  much  more  elevated  than  any  artificial  heat 
de  to  produce. 

ing  to  Sir  John  Herschel,  we  have  varioua  indicationa  of  thia. 
Tom  the  law  of  the  decrease  of  radiant  heat  and  light,  which  being  in 
le  proportion  of  the  aquarea  of  the  distancea,  it  fbllowa  that  the  heat 
m  a  given  area  exposed  at  the  distance  of  the  earth,  and  on  an  equal 
e  Tiaible  aurface  of  the  sun,  must  be  in  the  proportion  of  the  apparent 
»  of  the  aun  to  the  whole  extent  of  the  firmament,  that  is,  in  the  pro- 
'  about  one  to  three  hundred  thouaand.  A  far  less  intensity  of  solar 
collected  in  the  focus  of  a  burning-glass,  is  sufficient  to  evaporate 
latinum. 

(y,  from  the  facility  with  which  the  sun's  heat  passes  through  glass, 
f  possessed  by  artificial  heat  in  a  very  small  degree,  and  always  in 
;  proportion  of  its  intensity. 

/,  from  the  fact  that  the  most  yivid  flames  and  intense  artificial  light 
9  we  have  afaready  stated,  only  aa  black  spots  when  held  between  the 
le  sun  and  the  eye. 

ea  that  the  heat  of  the  sun  arises  from  any  proceas  analogous  to  that 
m  combustion,  seems  to  be  beset  with  insyperable  difficulties.  How 
oppose  the  inexhaustible  supply  of  the  materials  necessary  to  sup- 
enormous  and  interminable  a  conflagration?  There  are  two  other 
f  heat  which  may  be  imagined,  that  are  not  subject  to  the  same  dif- 
Bodies  submitted  to  friction  evolve  heat  without  any  change  in  the 

of  their  constituent  parts.  Also  when  a  galvanic  current  is  trans- 
rough  certain  conducting  substances,  they  become  heated  with  more 
itensi^  and  sometimes  to  such  a  degree  as  to  emit  light  of  the  most 
rilliancy,  and  yet  in  this  process  they  suffer  no  other  physical  change 

of  temperature.  It  is  therefore  possible  to  suppose  either  of  these 
ut  especially  the  latter,  to  be  in  constant  operation  on  the  aun,  with 
energy  to  educe  the  light  and  heat  which  it  affords, 
ctual  phyaical  character  of  the  luminous  matter  which  coats  the  sun 
been  aacertained  imtil  a  recent  period.  According  to  the  report  of 
nomical  lectures  of  Arago,  lately  delivered  in  Paris,  it  would  seem 
philosopher  has  succeeded  in  solving  this  problem.     As  we  have  not 
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had  accesB  to  the  original  papers  containing  thb  inTestigation,  we  can  only 
apeak  of  it  from  the  imperfect  information  supplied  by  that  report.  It  would 
aeem  from  it  that  Arago  reasons  in  the  foUowing  manner :  There  are  two 
states  in  which  light  is  capable  of  existing ;  the  ordinary  state,  and  the  state 
of  polarization.  It  has  been  proved  by  Fourier,  that  all  bodies  rendered  in- 
candescent by  heat,  which  are  in  the  solid  or  liquid  state,  emit  polaiized 
light ;  while  bodies  which  are  gaseous,  when  rendered  incandescent,  inTariabhr 
emit  light  in  its  ordinary  state.  Thus  the  physical  condition  of  a  body  mar 
be  distinguished  when  it  is  incandescent,  by  examining  the  light  which  it 
affords.  There  are  polariscopic  instruments  by  which  we  are  enabled  to  dis- 
tinguish these  different  states  of  light.  On  applying  these  tests  to  the  direct 
light  of  the  Sim,  it  has  been  found  to  be  in  the  unpolarized,  or  ordinary  condi- 
tion. Hence  it  has  been  inferred  by  Arago,  that  the  matter  from  which  this 
light  proceeds  must  be  in  the  gaseous  state.  It  will  doubtless  be  readily  im- 
derstood  that  gas,  when  incandescent,  is  that  which  is  commonly  called  fiame. 
If  Arago'S'  reasoning,  then,  be  rightly  reported,  and  his  observations  correct, 
it  follows  that  the  globe  of  the  sun  is  a  solid,  opaque,  non-luniinous  orb,  in* 
vested  with  an  ocean  of  flame. 

Certain  observations  made  by  Bouguer,  led  that  astronomer  to  suppose  thst 
the  sun  is  surrounded  by  an  atmosphere  of  considerable  extent  above  the  sur- 
face of  t)ie  luminous  coating.  The  groimd  of  this  supposition  was  the  impres- 
sion that  the  splendor  of  the  sun's  light  near  the  borders  of  the  disk  was  less 
than  near  the  centre  ;  an  effect  which  could  not  be  produced  if  the  luminous 
coating  had  nothing  above  it  imperfecdy  transparent.  On  the  contrary,  the 
brightness  toward-  the  borders,  owing  to  the  obliquity  of  the  direction  of  the 
surface  to  the  line  of  vision  would  be  greater,  inasmuch  as  a  greater  extent  of 
luminous,  surface  would  be  comprised  within  the  same  visual  angle.  The 
more  accurate  observations,  however,  of  Arago,  made  with  delicate  polariscopic 
instruments  disprove  this  by  showing  that  the  brightness  is  the  same  on  ill  i 
j;)arts  of  the  sun's  disk 
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rtod  Solar  Eclipwo.— Tbeir  CtuMiw— Sbadow  of  the  Earth.— And  Mooaw— Magnitude  of 
lifMea.— AVhen  they  can  happen. — Central  Solar  Edipiew — Oreat  Solar  EcUpae  deierihed  hj 
Uey.— Ecliptic  Limit*. 
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U  the  occasional  aatioiioiionucal  phenomena,  thoae  which  hare  attract- 
t  popular  attention  are  lunar  and  solar  ECLipasa.  We  shall  on  the 
t  occasion  explain  the  principal  circumstances  attending  them. 
m  a  luminous  body,  radiating  light  in  all  directions  around  it,  throws 
ays  upon  an  opaque  body,  that  body  prerents  a  portion  of  the  rays  from 
iting  into  the  space  behind  it.  That  portion  of  the  space  from  which 
ht  is  thus  excluded  by  the  interposition  of  the  opaque  body,  is  called  in 
Mny  the  shadow  of  that  body. 

I  shape,  magnitude,  and  extent,  of  the  shadow  of  an  opaque  body,  will 
1  paitly  on  the  shape  and  magnitude  of  the  opaque  body  itself,  and  partly 
t  of  the  body  from  which  the  light  proceeds. 

he  cases  before  us,  the  form  of  the  bodies  are  globes.  If  the  globe  of 
N  were  equal  in  magnitude  to  the  globe  of  the  earth,  the  shadow  of  the 
would  be  a  cylinder,  the  base  of  which  would  be  equal  to  a  great  circle 
earth,  and  such  shadow  would  be  interminable,  since  its  sides  would  be 
si.  This  will  be  evident  by  an  inspection  of  the  annexed  figure,  1 ,  in  which 
^resents  the  sun,  and  E,  the  earth ;  the  rays  S.  E.  forming  the  sides  of 
adow,  being  parallel,  could  never  meet,  and  consequently  the  shadow 
be  infinite,  since  light  can  never  penetrate  into  the  space  between  them, 
the  other  hand,  the  sun  were  a  globe  less  in  magnitude  than  the  earth, 
he  shadow  of  the  latter  would  have  diverging  aides  as  represented  in  the 
ed  figure,  2,  which  would  widen  as  they  proceed  from  the  earth,  and  would 
erminable  ;  but  the  sun  having  in  reality  a  diameter  about  one  hundred 
nrelve  times  greater  than  that  of  the  earth,  the  rays  which  proceed 
he  upper  and  lower  limb  of  the  sun,  and  which  touch  the  earth  at  a  and  b, 
will  converge  to  certain  point  at/,  behind  the  earth,  and  will  form  a  conical 
,  whose  base  will  be  at  a  b,  and  whose  apex  will  be  at  /.  From  the  space 
sed  by  this  cone  the  light  of  the  sun  is  entirely  excluded,  and  it  is  there- 
Toperly  the  shadow  of  the  earth.  But  there  is  also  a  certain  space  be- 
ihe  earai  from  which  (he  sun's  light  is  only  partially  excluded,  and  which 
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forms  what  is  called  the  earth's  penumbra.  The  ray  m  a,  fig.  4,  from  the  top 
BWi*8  disk  passes  to  the  point/,  while  the  ray  n  a  from  the  lowest  point  ( 
sun's  disk  passes  to  the  point  c.  The  space  between  a  /and  a  c  will  be 
tially  illuminated  by  the  sun.  If  a  spectator  were  placed  anywhere  in 
space,  he  would  see  a  portion  of  the  upper  limb  of  the  sun,  and  would  see 
of  it  the  nearer  he  might  be  to  e,  and  less  of  it  the  nearer  he  might  be  to  j 
As  he  would  see  the  sun,  he  would  of  course  receive  a  portion  of  its 
Thus  that  part  of  the  space  included  between  a  /,  and  a  c,  which  is  nea 
receives  light  from  a  small  portion  of  the  upper  limb  of  the  sun,  while  tha 
which  is  near  a  c  receives  light  from  nearly  the  whole  of  the  sun  ;  and  in  i 
proceeding  from  a  f  \o  a  c,  the  light  received  from  the  sun  will  be  grad 
increased. 


In  like  manner,  the  ray  m  h  proceeding  from  the  upper  limb  of  the  sni 
continued  to  </,  will  include  between  it  and  the  ray  h  f  k  space  which  is 
partially  illuminated,  and  will  be  subject  to  the  same  observations  as  we 
made  respecting  the  space  between  a  f  and  a  c. 

When  any  object  which  receives  its  light  from  the  sun  passes  betweei 
lines  a  c  and  b  J,  it  will  be  either  wholly  or  partially  deprived  of  ihh  sun's 
If  it  be  outside  the  limits  5 /and  a/  it  will  be  only  partially  obscured ;  I 
it  be  within  these  limits,  it  will  be  altogether  darkened. 

The  length  of  the  line  a /being  incomparably  less  than  the  distance  o; 
body  in  the  universe  from  me  earth  except  the  moon,  but  being  on  the  cm 
considerably  greater  than  the  distance  of  the  moon,  it  follows  that  the 
body  in  the  system  which  can  be  deprived  of  light  by  the  earth's  shadow  i 
moon,  and  that  whenever  that  object  is  in  opposition  to  the  sun,  and  at  the 
time  so  near  the  ecliptic  as  to  be  included  between  the  lines  a  c  and  h  d,  il 
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be  partially  deprived  of  the  son's  light ;  but  if  it  be  so  much  nearer  as  to  be  in- 
cluded between  the  lines  a  /and  b  /,  it  will  be  wholly  deprived  of  the  sun's 
light.  Thus  the  causes  of  a  partial  or  total  eclipse  of  the  moon  are  ex- 
plained. 

If  the  plane  of  the  moon's  orbit  coincided  with  that  of  the  ecliptic,  the  moon 
would  pass  behind  the  centre  of  the  earth  in  the  direction  of  the  line  Ef  form- 
ing the  axis  of  the  shadow,  every  revolution,  and  consequently  there  would  be 
a  total  lunar  eclipse  every  month ;  but  as  the  moon's  orbit  is  inclined  at  an 
angle  of  five  degrees  to  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic,  the  distance  of  the  moon  from 
that  plane  is  greater  than  the  distance  of  lines  of  a  e  and  b  d  from  Ef,  except 
when  the  moon  is  near  to  that  point  where  its  orbit  crosses  the  ecliptic,  which 
is  called  the  moon's  7u>de. 

No  lunar  eclipses  happen,  therefore,  except  when  either  of  the  moon's  nodes 
is  nearly  in  opposition  to  the  sun. 

When  a  lunar  eclipse  does  happen,  the  moon  will  first  enter  the  penumbra 
at  a  c,  and  will  be  very  slightly  obscured.  As  it  approaches  a /)  it  is  more  and 
more  deprived  of  the  sun's  light,  until  finally  it  enters  the  shadow  afb,  where 
it  is  altogether  obscured.  At  the  end  of  the  eclipse,  as  it  must  pass  through 
the  penumbra,  it  will  recover  the  sun's  light  by  slow  degrees. 

The  length  of  the  line  E  f  being  about  800,000  miles,  and  the  distance  of 
the  moon  itom  the  earth  being  less  than  250,000,  the  moon  when  it  passes 
through  the  shadow  will  be  about  500,000  miles  within  the  point  /,  and  will 
consequently  pass  through  the  shadow  at  a  part  of  considerable  breadth. 

In  expressing  the  magnitude  of  the  eclipse,  whether  of  the  sun  or  of  the 
moon,  it  is  customary  to  suppose  the  diameters  of  these  bodies  divided  into 
twelve  equal  parts,  called  digits,  and  the  magnitude  of  the* eclipse  is  ex- 
pressed by  stating  the  proportion  of  the  diameter  of  the  disk  which  is  obscured. 
Thus  when  half  the  disk  is  obscured,  we  say  that  the  eclipse  measures  six 
digits,  and  so  on. 

From  what  has  been  stated,  it  is  evident  that  an  eclipse  of  the  moon  will 
not  be  affected  in  its  appearance  by  the  position  of  the  observer  on  the  surface 
of  the  earth.  Wherever  he  may  be,  the  eclipse  will  appear  to  him  the  same  ; 
but  if  it  should  happen  that  while  the  moon  is  passing  through  the  shadow,  the 
person  desirous  to  observe  it  is  in  a  portion  of  the  earth  which  at  that  time  is 
turned  toward  the  sun,  the  eclipse  will,  of  course,  be  invisible  to  him.  In 
short,  it  will  only  be  visible  from  that  hemisphere  of  the  earth  that  \a  turned 
from  the  sun  at  the  time  of  its  occurrence. 

The  moon,  like  the  earth,  receiving  the  sun's  light,  projects  behind  it  a  conical 
shadow  and  a  diverging  penumbra :  if  this  shadow  or  penumbra  fall  upon  any 
portion  of  the  earth's  suiface,  they  will  deprive  such  portion  wholly  or  partially 
of  the  sun's  Ught,  and  there  will  be  a  solar  eclipse  of  a  corresponding  species. 
When  the  moon  is  between  the  sun  and  earth,  the  length  of  its  shadow  is  about 
equal  to  its  distance  from  the  earth,  and  consequently  the  point  of  the  shadow 
would  just  reach  the  surface  of  the  earth ;  but  as  the  moon's  distance  is  subject 
to  a  slight  variation,  it  sometimes  happens  that  the  length  of  the  moon's  shadow 
is  a  litUe  more  and  sometimes  a  little  less  than  its  distance  from  the  earth.  If 
the  length  of  the  shadow  be  greater  than  its  distance  from  the  earth,  then  the 
shadow  will  cover  a  small  portion  of  the  earth's  surface,  to  all  places  within 
which  there  will  be  a  total  solar  eclipse.  The  circumstances  affecting  a  solar 
eclipse  are  represented  in  the  annexed  figure,  where  S  is  the  centre  of  the 
sun's  disk,  W  is  its  upper  limb,  and  V  its  lower  limb  ;  e  d  is  the  moon,  and  e 
the  point  of  its  shadow ;  d  h  and  c  ^  are  the  sides  of  its  penumbra,  and  a  bis 
the  portion  of  the  earth  on  which  the  penumbra  falls.  An  observer  placed  be- 
tween 0  and  g,  will  see  the  upper  limb  of  the  sun  only,  the  lower  limb  being 
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eclipsed.  An  obsenrer,  on  the  other  hand,  between  d  e  and  d  A,  woold  aee  the 
lower  limb  onlj,  the  upper  limb  being  eclipsed ;  and  the  eclipse  woold  be 
greater  to  each  of  these  obserrers  the  nearer  their  position  wonld  be  to  the 
point  e.  To  obsenrers  between  h  and  Y  or  ^  and  Y,  there  would  be  no  edipee, 
lor  no  part  of  the  moon  would  be  interposed  between  them  and  any  part  of  the 
sun. 

If  the  vertex  of  the  cone  of  the  moon's  shadow  is  farther  from  the  moon  than 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  then  there  will  be  a  small  portion  of  the  earth's  sur- 
face at  e  within  the  shadow  ;  and  to  an  obserrer  within  any  portion  of  that 
surface,  the  sun  will  be  totally  eclipsed ;  but  if  the  vertex  of  the  shadow  dp 
not  reach  the  earth,  then  an  observer  at  e  will  see  a  ring  of  the  sun,  not  cov« 
ered  by  the  moon,  surrounding  the  globe  of  the  moon,  and  the  phenomenon 
will  be  what  is  called  an  anniUar  eclipse. 

These  circumstances  will  render  easily  intelligible  all  the  ordinary  cirenm* 
stances  of  solar  eclipses.  It  will  be  readily  understood,  that  while  a  lunar 
eclipse  is  the  same  to  all  observers  on  the  earth,  a  solar  eclipse  will  vary  in 
its  magnitude  and  character  with  the  position  of  the  observer ;  the  same  solar 
eclipse  which  at  one  part  of  the  earth  is  total  or  annular,  at  other  parts  of  the 
earth  is  partial  in  various  degrees,  and  at  other  parts  again  is  not  exhibited 
at  all. 

A  natural  consequence  of  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  is,  that  while  it  lessens 
the  vague  sense  of  wonder,  with  which  singular  phenomena  in  nature  are  be- 
held, it  increases  the  feeling  of  admiration  at  the  harmonious  laws,  the  devel- 
opment  of  which  renders  effects  apparently  strange  and  unaccountable  easily  ! 
intelligible.  It  will  be  easily  imagined  what  a  sense  of  astonishment,  and 
even  terror,  the  sudden  disappearance  of  an  object  like  the  sun  or  moon  must 
have  produced  in  an  age  when  the  causes  of  eclipses  were  known  only  to  the 
learned.  Such  phenomena  were  regarded  as  precursors  of  divine  vengeance. 
History  informs  us  that  in  ancient  times  armies  have  been  destroyed  by  the 
effects  of  the  consternation  spread  among  them  by  the  sudden  occurrence  of  an 
eclipse  of  the  sun.  Commanders  who  happened  to  possess  some  scientific 
knowledge,  have  taken  advantage  of  it  to  work  upon  the  credulity  of  those 
around  them  by  menacing  them  with  prodigies  the  near  approach  of  which  | 
they  were  well  aware  of,  illustrating  thus,  in  a  singular  and  perverted  manner, 
the  maxim  that  knowledge  is  power.  Happily,  in  the  present  day  information 
is  too  generally  diffused  to  permit  the  balk  of  mankind  to  be  thus  played  upon. 

Of  dl  the  various  phenomena  presented  by  eclipses,  that  which  is  transcend* 


antly  the  most  remarkable  and  interesting  is  a  central  eclipse  of  the  sun.  If 
it  be  total,  the  spectacle  it  offers  is  most  imposing :  the  light  of  day  is  grad- 
ually withdrawn  to  such  a  degree  that  the  brighter  planets,  such  as  Venus  and 
Jupiter,  and  the  stars  of  the  first  magnitude,  become  visible  to  the  naked  eye. 
We  see,  however,  a  faint  light  of  the  sun  behind  the  disk  of  the  moon.  Some- 
times, as  has  been  stated,  when  the  apparent  magnitude  of  the  moon  is  a  little 
less  than  that  of  the  sun,  the  disk  of  the  moon  conceals  the  entire  disk  of  the 
sun,  except  only  a  thin  luminous  ring  surrounding  it.  This  is  a  phenomenon 
of  very  rare  occurrence,  and  only  to  be  seen  at  particular  places  on  the  earth. 
An  instance  of  it  occurred  on  the  7th  of  September,  1820.  It  commenced  to 
be  visible  at  the  north  latitude  f>f  80^,  in  Hudson's  bay,  near  the  eastern  coast 
of  New  North  Wales.  It  was  visible  next  in  the  direction  of  the  northeast 
of  Greenland,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Wesel,  at  Bremen,  VD  the  gulf  of  Venice,  and 
in  Arabia  deserts,  and  ceased  near  the  Persian  gulf.  While  this  eclipse  was 
produced  in  these  different  places,  the  observers  who  were  on  the  same  me- 
ridians, but  further  south,  saw  only  a  partial  eclipse,  and  others,  still  further 
south,  saw  no  eclipse  at  all,  the  contrary  took  place  with  observers  on  the  same 
meridians  farther  north,  to  all  of  whom  the  eclipse  was  annular. 

It  was  during  a  phenomenon  of  this  kind  that  Schroter  imagined  he  saw  the 
solar  light  coming  through  an  immense  opening  in  the  moon.  Other  observers, 
however,  who  saw,  or  imagined  they  saw,  luminous  spots  on  the  dark  hemi- 
sphere of  the  moon,  in  a  solar  eclipse,  ascribed  them  to  lunar  volcanoes.  As 
to  the  existence  of  these  luminous  spots  on  the  dark  hemisphere  of  the  moon, 
rendered  manifest  in  a  total  eclipse  of  the  sun,  we  have  the  testimony  of  so 
many  astronomers,  among  whom,  besides  Schroter,  may  be  mentioned  Sir 
William  Herschel  and  Kater,  that  we  can  scarcely  doubt  their  reality.  The 
causes  which  may  produce  them  have  only  been  explained  in  the  two  ways 
above  mentioned,  namely,  either  by  the  supposed  existence  of  active  volcanoes, 
on  the  moon,  or  perforations  through  the  moon,  through  which  the  sun's  light 
passes. 

The  following  description  of  a  total  eclipse  of  the  sun,  given  by  Halley,  who 
observed  it,  is  quoted  by  Arago,  and  will  bo  read  with  interest : — 

"  I  send  you,  according  to  promise,  my  observations  of  the  solar  eclipse, 
though  I  fear  they  will  not  be  of  much  use  to  you.  Not  being  furnished  with 
the  necessary  instruments  for  measuring  time,  I  confined  my  views  to  examin- 
ing the  spectacle  presented  by  nature  under  such  extraordinary  circumstances, 
a  spectacle  which  has  hitherto  been  neglected  or  imperfectly  studied.  I  chose 
for  my  point  of  observation  a  place  called  Haradowhill,  two  miles  from  Ames- 
bury,  and  east  of  the  avenue  of  Stonehenge,  of  which  it  closes  the  vista.  In 
front  is  that  celebrated  edifice  upon  which  I  knew  that  the  eclipse  would  be 
directed.  I  had,  moreover,  the  advantage  of  a  very  extensive  prospect  in 
every  direction,  being  on  the  loftiest  hill  in  the  neighborhood,  and  that  nearest 
to  the  centre  of  the  shadow.  To  the  west,  beyond  Stonehenge,  is  another 
rather  steep  hill,  rising  like  the  summit  of  a  cone  above  the  horizon.  This  is 
Clay  hill,  adjoining  Westminster,  (?)  and  situated  hear  the  central  line  of  dark- 
ness which  was  to  set  out  from  this  point,  so  that  I  could  be  aware  in  time  of 
its  approach.  I  had  with  me  Abraham  Sturges  and  Stephen  Evans,  both  na- 
tives of  the  country,  and  able  men.  The  sky,  though  overcast,  gave  out  some 
straggling  rays  of  the  sun,  thai  enabled  Ine  to  see  around  us.  My  two  com- 
panions looked  through  the  blackened  glasses,  while  I  made  some  reconnais- 
sance of  the  country.  It  was  half-past  five  by  my  watch  when  they  informed 
me  that  the  eclipse  was  begun.  We  watched  its  progress,  therefore,  with  the 
naked  eye,  as  the  clouds  performed  for  us  the  service  of  colored  glasses.  At 
the  moment  when  the  sun  was  half  obacured,  a  very  evident  circular  rainbow 
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formed  at  its  circumference,  with  perfect  colors.  As  the  darkness  increased, 
we  saw  the  shepherds  on  all  sides  hastening  to  fold  their  flocks,  for  they  ex- 
pected a  total  eclipse  of  an  hour  and  a  quarter  duration. 

"  When  the  sun  assumed  the  appearance  of  the  new  moon,  the  sky  was  tol- 
erably clear,  but  it  was  soon  covered  with  deeper  clouds.  The  rainbow  then  van- 
ished, the  steep  hill  I  have  named  became  very  obscure,  and  on  each  side,  that 
is,  north  and  south,  the  horizon  exhibited  a  blue  tint,  like  that  which  it  possesses 
in  summer  toward  the  close  of  day.  Scarcely  had  we  time  to  count  ten,  when 
Salisbury  spire,  six  miles  to  the  south,  was  enveloped  in  darkness.  The  hill 
disappeared  entirely,  and  the  deepest  night  spread  around  us.  We  lost  sight 
of  the  sun,  whose  place  till  then  we  had  been  able  to  distinguish  in  the  clouds, 
but  whose  trace  we  could  now  no  more  discover  than  if  it  had  never  existed. 

"  By  my  watch,  which  I  could  scarcely  discern  by  some  light  that  reached 
us  from  the  north,  it  was  thirty-five  minutes  past  six.  Shortly  before,  the  sky 
and  the  earth  had  assumed,  literally  speaking,  a  livid  tint,  for  it  was  a  mixture 
of  black  and  blue,  only  the  latter  predominated  on  the  earth  and  at  the  horizon. 
There  was  also  much  black  difiused  through  the  clouds,  so  that  the  whole  pic- 
ture presented  an  awful  aspect,  that  seemed  to  announce  the  death  of  nature. 

"  We  were  now  enveloped  in  a  total  and  palpable  darkness,  if  I  may  be  al- 
lowed the  expression.  It  came  on  rapidly,  but  I  watched  so  attentively,  that 
I  could  perceive  its  progress.  It  came  upon  us  like  rain,  falling  on  our  left 
shoulders  (we  were  looking  to  the  west),  or  like  a  great  black  cloak  thrown 
over  us,  or  like  a  curtain  drawn  from  that  side.  The  horses  we  held  by  the 
bridle  seemed  deeply  struck  by  it,  and  pressed  to  us  with  marks  of  extreme 
surprise.  As  well  as  I  could  perceive,  the  countenances  of  my  friends  wore  a 
horrible  aspect.  It  was  not  without  an  involuntary  exclamation  of  wonder  I 
looked  around  me  at  this  moment.  I  distinguished  colors  in  the  sun,  but  the 
earth  had  lost  all  its  blue,  and  was  entirely  black.  A  few  rays  shot  through 
the  clouds  for  a  moment,  but  immediately  afterward  the  earth  and  the  sky  ap- 
peared totally  black.  It  was  the  most  awful  sight  I  had  ever  beheld  in  my 
hfe. 

"  Northwest  of  the  point  whence  the  eclipse  came  on,  it  was  impossible  for 
me  to  distinguish  in  the  least  degree  the  earth  from  the  sky,  for  a  breadth  of 
sixty  degrees  or  more.  We  looked  in  vain  for  the  town  of  Amesbury,  situated 
below  us ;  scarcely  could  we  see  the  ground  under  our  feet.  I  turned  fre- 
quently during  the  total  darkness,  and  observed  that,  at  a  considerable  distance 
to  the  west,  the  horizon  was  perfect  on  both  sides,  that  is,  to  the  north  and  to 
the  south ;  the  earth  was  black,  and  the  lower  part  of  the  sky  clear ;  the  ob- 
scurity, which  extended  to  the  horizon  in  those  points,  seemed  like  a  canopy 
over  our  heads,  adorned  with  fringes  of  a  lighter  color,  so  that  the  upper  edges 
of  all  the  hills,  which  I  recognised  perfectly  by  their  outlines,  formed  a  black 
line.  I  saw  perfectly  that  the  interval  between  light  and  darkness,  observable 
in  the  earth,  was  between  Mortinsol  (?)  and  St.  Anne  ;  but  to  the  south  it  was 
less  distinctly  marked. 

"  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  line  of  shadow  passed  between  these  two 
hills,  which  were  twelve  miles  distant  from  us ;  but  as  far  as  I  could  distin- 
guish the  horizon,  there  was  none  behind,  and  for  this  reason :  My  elevated 
position  enabled  me  to  see  the  light  of  the  sky  behind  the  shadow ;  still,  that 
yellowish  green  line  of  light  I  saw  was  broader  toward  the  north  than  toward 
the  south,  where  it  was  of  a  tan  color.  At  this  period  it  was  too  black  behind 
us,  that  is,  to  the  east,  looking  toward  I^ondon,  to  enable  me  to  see  the  hills 
beyond  Andover,  for  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  shadow  lay  beyond  that 
place.  The  horizon  was  then  divided  into  four  parts,  differing  in  extent,  in 
light,  and  in  darkness.   The  broadest  and  least  black  was  to  the  northwest,  and 


the  longest  and  brightest  to  the  southwest.  The  only  change  I  could  perceive 
during  the  whole  time  the  phenomenon  lasted,  was  that  the  horizon  divided 
into  two  parts — one  clear,  the  other  obscure.  The  northern  hemisphere  then 
acquired  more  length,  brightness,  and  breadth,  and  the  two  opposite  parts  coa- 
lesced. 

"  Like  the  shadow  in  the  beginning  of  the  eclipse,  the  light  approached  from 
the  north,  and  fell  on  our  right  shoulders.  I  could  pot,  indeed,  distinguish  on 
that  side  either  defined  light  or  shadow  upon  the  earth,  which  I  watched  atten- 
tively ;  but  it  was  evident  that  the  light  returned  but  ^adually,  and  with  oscil- 
lation :  it  receded  a  little,  advanced  rapidly,  till  at  last,  with  the  first  brilliant 
point  that  appeared  in  the  sky,  I  saw  plainly  enough  an  edge'  of  light  that 
grazed  our  sides  for  a  considerable  time,  or  brushed  our  elbows  from  west  to 
east.  Having  good  reason,  therefore,  to  suppose  the  eclipse  ended  for  us,  I 
looked  at  my  watch,  and  found  that  the  hand  had  traversed  three  minutes  and 
a  half.  The  hill-tops  then  resumed  their  natural  color,  and  I  saw  a  horizon  at 
the  point  previously  occupied  by  the  centre  of  the  shadow.  My  companions 
cried  out  that  they  again  saw  the  steep  hill  toward  which  they  had  been  look- 
ing attentively.  It  still,  indeed,  remained  black  to  the  southeast,  but  I  will  not 
say  that  the  horizon  was  difiiciUt  to  discover.  Presently  we  heard  the  song  of 
the  larks  hailing  the  return  of  light,  after  the  profound  and  universal  silence  in 
which  everything  had  been  plunged.  The  earth  and  sky  appeared  then  as 
they  do  in  die  morning  before  sunrise.  The  latter  was  of  a  grayish  tint,  in- 
clining to  blue ;  the  former,  as  far  as  my  eye  could  reach,  was  deep  green  or 
russet. 

"  As  soon  as  the  sun  appeared,  the  clouds  grew  denser,  and  for  several  min- 
utes the  light  did  not  increase,  just  as  happens  at  a  cloudy  sunrise.  The  in- 
stant the  eclipse  became  total,  till  the  emersion  of  the  sun,  we  saw  Venus,  but 
no  other  stars.  We  perceived  at  this  moment  the  spire  of  Salisbury  cathedral. 
The  clouds  not  dispersing,  we  could  not  push  our  observations  further :  they 
cleared  up,  however,  considerably  toward  evening.  I  have  hastened  home  to 
write  this  letter.  So  deep  an  impression  has  this  spectacle  made  upon  my 
mind,  that  I  shall  long  be  able  to  recount  all  the  circumstances  of  it  with  as 
much  precision  as  now.  After  supper,  I  made  a  sketch  of  it  from  memory,  on 
the  same  paper  on  which  I  had  previously  drawn  a  view  of  the  country. 

"  I  will  own  to  you  I  was,  methinks,  the  only  person  in  England  who  did 
not  regret  the  presence  of  clouds  :  they  added  much  to  the  solemnity  of  the 
spectacle — incomparably  superior,  in  my  opinion,  to  that  of  1715,  which  I  saw 
perfectly  from  the  top  of  the  belfrey  of  Boston,  in  Lincolnshire,  where  the  sky 
was  very  clear.  There,  indeed,  I  saw  the  two  sides  of  the  shadow  coming 
from  afar,  and  passing  to  a  great  distance  behind  us ;  but  this  eclipse  exhibited 
great  variety,  and  was  more  awfully  imposing  ;  so  that  I  cannot  but  congratu- 
late myself  on  having  had  opportunities  of  seeing,  under  such  different  circum- 
stances, these  two  rare  accidents  of  nature." 

The  Ecliptic  derives  its  name  from  the  fact,  that  the  shadow  of  the  earth 
always  lying  in  it,  no  object  can  be  eclipsed  unless  it  be  very  near  to  it.  If  we 
imagine  a  line  drawn  from  the  centre  of  the  sun  through  the  centre  of  the 
earth,  and  continued  beyond  the  earth,  that  line  will  be  &e  axis  of  the  earth's 
shadow,  and  the  diameter  of  the  conical  shadow  must  be  everywhere  less  than 
the  diameter  of  the  earth.  The  moon  can  not  touch  the  shadow,  if  the  distance 
of  its  nearer  limb  from  the  ecliptic  be  greater  than  the  diameter  of  the  earth. 

The  ecliptic  limit s,  is  a  term  expressing  the  greatest  distances  of  the  moon  from 
its  node  at  which  it  is  possible  that  an  eclipse,  either  lunar  or  solar,  can  hap- 
pen. This  distance  for  eclipses  of  the  moon  is  twelve  degrees,  and  for  eclip- 
ses of  the  sun  seventeen  degrees. 
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Whenev^er  the  moon  is  less  than  seventeen  degprees  from  its  node  at  ] 
when  it  is  in  conjunction  with  the  sun,  there  must  be  a  solar  eclipse 
whenever  it  is  less  than  twelve  degrees  from  its  node  at  the  time  of  full 
there  must  be  a  lunar  eclipse.  Within  these  limits  the  less  the  dislai 
the  moon  from  its  node,  the  greater  will  be  the  number  of  digits  eel 
whether  of  the  sun  or  moon. 
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The  aurora  borealis  is  a  lumincms  pbenomenon,  which  appears  in  the 
lieareiis,  and  is  seen  in  high  latitudes  in  hoth  hemispheres.  The  term  auro- 
ra borealis,  or  northern  lights,  has  been  applied  to  it  because  the  oppor- 
tonities  of  witnessing  it  are,  from  the  geographical  character  of  the  globe,  much 
more  frequent  in  the  northern  than  in  the  southern  hemisphere.  The  term 
aurora  POLARIS  would  be  a  more  proper  designation. 

This  phenomenon  consists  of  luminous  rays  of  various  colors,  issuing  from 
every  direction,  but  converging  to  the  same  point,  which  appear  after  sunset 
generally  toward  the  north,  occasionally  toward  the  west,  and  sometimes,  but 
rarely,  toward  the  south.  It  frequency  appears  near  the  horizon,  as  a  vague 
»d  diffuse  light,  something  like  the  faint  streaks  which  harbinger  the  rising 
son  and  form  the  dawn.  Hence  the  phenomenon  has  derived  its  name,  the 
NORTHERN  MORNING.  Somotimes,  howevoT,  it  is  presented  under  the  form  of 
a  sombre  cloud,  from  which  luminous  jets  issue,  which  are  oflen  variously  col- 
ored, and  illuminate  the  entire  atmosphere. 

A  meteor  so  striking  as  the  aurora  could  not  fail  at  an  early  period  to  attract 
the  attention  of  scientific  inquirers,  and  to  give  rise  to  various  theories.  Some 
supposed  it  to  be  the  refraction  of  the  solar  rays ;  others  ascribed  it  to  the 
effects  of  the  magnetic  fluid.  Euler  identified  it  with  the  tails  of  comets. 
Mairan  supposed  it  to  proceed  from  the  intermixture  of  the  far-extending  atmo- 
sphere of  the  sun  with  that  of  the  earth.  When,  however,  the  luminous  effects 
of  artificial  electricity  were  shown — when  the  electric  light  transmitted  through 
rarefied  air  was  exhibited — and  when  the  identity  of  lightning  with  electricity 
was  established,  these  varions  hypotheses  were  by  common  consent  abandoned ; 
I  and  the  explanation  proposed  by  Eberhart,  of  Halle,  and  Paul  Frisi,  of  Pisa, 
which  ascribed  the  phenomenon  to  electricity  transmitted  through  regions  in 
which  the  atmosphere  is  in  a  highly  rarefied  state,  was  adopted.  Any  doubt 
which  might  have  hung  round  this  explanation  was  dispelled  when  the  rela- 
tions between  magnetism  and  electricity  were  demonstrated ;  and  although  the 
complete  explanation  of  the  details  of  the  aurora  has  not  been  accomplished, 
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. ..     i.K.itcLiti4ii  of  the  earth  and  its  atmosphere  must  now  be 

«^    ..   .K  sie  meteors,  Mairan  describes  their  appearance  and  the 

:.k..^<.s  .0  which  they  are  subject  with  great  minuteness  and 

•«.     tCic-  .viispicuous  auroras  commence  to  be  formed  soon  af^er 

..  .:^.u.      Vi  liret  a  dark  mist  or  foggy  cloud  is  perceived  in  the 

«    ^.iN.'  lk'i««  hris^htness  toward  the  west  than  in  the  other  parts  of  the 

'tv    iii.^i  ^rdilually  takes  the  form  of  a  circular  segment,  resting  at 

t    iK*  honxon.     The  visible  part  of  the  arc  soon  becomes  suit- 

*.  «  yk.v  Ii^hr,  which  is  followed  by  the  formation  of  one  or  several 
.  .  ..«. «  Then  come  jets  and  rays  of  light  variously  colored,  which 
V ...   .ic   uiik  {Ktrt  of  the  segment,  the  continuity  of  which  is  broken  by 

u.oit^,  which  indicate  a  movement  of  the  mass,  which  seems  agi- 

-.     >.v;iial  shocks,  during  the  formation  of  these  luminous  radiations, 

.x>av    rum  It  as  tUimes  do  from  a  conflagration.     When  this  species  of 

.  .    «.«i>vU,  :&iid  the  aurora  has  become  extended,  a  crown  is  formed  at  the 

V-  «« iiu'h  these  rays  converge.     From  this  time  the  phenomenon  dimin- 

;.»  uioiiHity,  exhibiting,  nevertheless,  from  time  to  time — sometimes  on 

.    ,    s   ho  heavens  and  sometimes  on  another — jets  of  light,  a  crown  and 

.    ao;o  or  less  vivid.     Finally  the  motion  ceases,  the  light  approaches  | 

..  ..i\  ;o  iho  horizon  ;  the  cloud,  quitting  the  other  parts  of  the  firmament,  ' 

.  .    u  I  ho  north.     The  dark  part  of  the  segment  becomes  luminous,  ita 

t.u^.^.t  boiiik;  greatest  near  the  horizon,  and  becoming  more  feeble  as  the 

..  I   tut-iiicutst.  until  it  loses  its  light  altogether. 

•K-  .buiora  in  sometimes  composed  of  two  luminous  segments,  which  are 
,  iiiiu',  Huil  Hoparatod  from  each  other  by  one  dark  space,  and  from  the 
I  i\  .buoihor.  Sometimes,  though  rarely,  there  is  only  one  dark  segment, 
.  MViunietricully  pierced  round  its  border  by  openings,  through  which 
itui  IS  seen,  as  represented  in  fig.  1.     A  meteor  of  this  kind  was  ob- 

Fig.  1. 


«wiuh1  by  Mairan  himself  at  Breuille-Pont,  on  the  19th  of  October,  1726. 
I'tiiv  meteor  was  seen  at  the  same  time  in  distant  parts  of  Europe,  such  as 
\\.4iii.iw,  Moscow,  St.  Petersburg,  Rome,  Naples,  Lisbon,  and  Cadiz.  The 
\\4^i  kioi^ht  which  is  compatible  with  its  observed  position  in  these  places 
Mould  ho  about  fiAy  leagues  above  the  surface  of  the  earth. 

U\  ihe  year  1817,  M.  Biot  made  a  voyage  to  the  Shetland  isles,  where  he 
hi^l  rieijuent  and  favorable  opportunities  of  observing  these  phenomena;  and 
I  ho  known  habits  of  accuracy  and  skill  in  experimental  investigation  of  that 
philosopher  must  confer  great  value  on  the  results  of  his  observations.  A  re- 
uLbikdhlo  aurt>ra  was  seen  by  him  on  the  27th  of  August,  1817. 

S(«veral  thin  jets  of  light  were  first  seen  to  rise  at  the  northeast  to  a  small 
Sv)t;lit.  1  laving  played  for  some  time,  they  were  extinguished  ;  but,  aAer  aa 
h.Hii  Hud  a  half,  they  reappeared,  with  increased  extent  and  brilliancy,  in  the 
^.biue  part  o(  tlio  sky.     They  soon  began  to  form  above  the  horizon  a  regular 
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irc,  like  a  rainbow^  which  was  hot  complete  at  first,  but  by  degrees  increased 
its  amplitude,  and,  after  some  moments,  was  completed,  by  the  sudden  forma- 
tioa  of  the  remainder,  which  rose  in  a  moment,  accompanied  by  a  multitude  of 
jecs  of  light,  which  issued  from  all  points  of  the  northern  horizon.     The  vertex 
of  the  bow  then  reached  very  nearly  to  the  zenith.     This  bow  was  at  first  fleet- 
mg  aad  undecided  in  its  character,  as  if  the  matter  of  which  it  was  composed 
ki^  not  yet  taken  a  stable  arrangement ;  but  all  this  agitation  quickly  subsided, 
md  then  it  remained  hanging  in  the  heavens  in  all  its  beauty  for  more  than  an 
boor,  having  a  progressive  motion  barely  sensible  toward  the  southeast,  where 
it  seemed  to  be  carried  by  a  light  wind  which  was  then  felt  from  the  north- 
euL    M.  Biot  had  thus  full  time  to  contemplate  it ;  and  he  observed  its  posi- 
tion with  the  instruments  he  had  provided  for  astronomical  purposes.     He 
foood  that  it  embraced  an  extent  upon  the  horizon  of  128^  42^  and  that  its 
centre  was  placed  precisely  in  the  direction  of  the  magnetic  meridian.     The 
whole  extent  of  the  firmament  traversed  by  this  grand  arc,  on  the  northwestern 
tide,  was  continually  intersected,  in  every  direction,  by  jets  of  light,  the  forms, 
modons,  colors,  and  continuance  of  which,  strongly  attracted  his  attention. 
Each  of  these  jets,  when  it  first  appeared,  was  a  simple  line  of  whitish  light : 
its  magnitude  and  splendor  were  augmented  rapidly,  presenting  sometimes  sin- 
,  gular  variations  of  direction  and  curvature.     When  it  attained  its  entire  devel- 
I  opment,  it  was  contracted  to  a  thin  straight  thread,  the  light  of  which  was 
I  extremely  vivid  and  brilliant,  and  of  a  decided  red  tint.     After  this  it  grew 
)  grvlnally  fainter,  and  became  extinct  frequently  at  the  same  place  precisely 
I  where  it  commenced  its  appearance.    This  permanence  of  a  great  number  of 
jets,  each  in  the  same  apparent  place,  while  their  brightness  exhibited  an  infi- 
nte  variety  of  degrees,  renders  it  probable,  in  the  opinion  of  Biot,  that  their 
light  is  not  reflected,  but  direct,  and  that  it  is  developed  in  the  place  where  it 
is  seen.     This  inference  is  further  confirmed  by  the  circumstance  that  no  trace 
of  polarization  could  be  discovered  in  it.    All  these  meteors,  and  the  bow  with- 
in which  their  play  was  confined,  must  have  occupied  a  region  above  the 
clouds,  since  the  latter  occasionally  intercepted  their  light. 

One  of  the  most  recent  and  detailed  descriptions  of  the  aurora  borealis  is 
doe  to  M.  Lottin,  an  officer  of  the  French  navy,  and  a  member  of  the  scientific 
coounission  sent  some  years  ago  to  the  north  seas. 

During  the  winter  of  1838-'9,  M.  Lottin  observed  the  auroras  at  Bossekop, 
in  the  bay  of  Alten,  on  the  coast  of  West  Finmark',  in  the  latitude  of  70^  N. 
Between  September,  1838,  and  April,  1839,  being  an  interval  of  two  hundred 
and  six  days,  he  observed  one  hundred  and  forty-three  auroras :  they  were 
most  frequent  during  the  period  which  the  sun  remained  below  the  horizon, 
that  is,  from  the  17th  of  November  to  the  25th  of  January.  During  this  night 
of  seventy  times  twenty-four  hours,  there  were  sixty-four  auroras  visible,  with- 
out counting  those  which  were  rendered  invisible  by  a  clouded  sky,  but  the 
presence  of  which  was  indicated  by  the  disturbance  they  produced  on  the  mag- 
netic needle. 

Without  entering  into  the  details  of  the  individual  appearances  of  these  me- 
teors, we  shall  here  briefly  describe  the  appearances  and  the  succession  of 
changes  which  they  usually  presented. 

Between  the  hours  of  four  and  eight  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  a  light  sea- 
ibg,  which  almost  constantly  prevailed,  extending  to  the  altitude  of  from  four 
lo  six  degrees,  became  colored  on  its  upper  border,  or  rather  was  fringed  with 
the  light  of  the  aurora,  which  was  then  behind  it ;  this  border  became  gradu- 
ally more  regular,  and  took  the  form  of  an  arc  of  a  pale  yellow  color,  the  edges 
of  which  were  diffuse,  and  the  extremit^  s  rested  on  the  horizon.  This  bow 
swelled  1^>waId  more  or  less  slowly,  its  vertex  being  constantly  on  the  mag- 
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netic  meridian,  or  very  Dearlj  so.  ^  It  was  not  easy  to  determine  this  with 
cision,  because  of  the  motion  of  the  bow,  and  the  great  magnitude  of  the  ci 
of  which  it  formed  but  a  small  segment :  blackish  streaks  divided  regular!} 
luminous  matter  of  the  arc,  and  resolved  it  into  a  system  of  rays  ;  these 
were  alternately  extended  and  contracted  ;  sometimes  slowly,  sometimes 
stantaneously ;  sometimes  they  would  dart  out,  increasing  and  diminishing 
denly  in  splendor.  The  inferior  parts,  or  the  feet  of  the  rays,  presented  aii 
the  most  vivid  light,  and  formed  an  arc  more  or  less  regular.  The  lengt 
these  rays  was  very  Various,  but  they  all  converged  to  that  point  of  the  hea 
indicated  by  the  direction  of  the  southern  pole  of  the  dipping  needle,  as 
cated  in  fig.  2.     Sometimes  they  were  prolonged  to  die   point  where  i 

Fig.  2. 


directions  intersected,  and  formed  the  summit  of  an  enormous  dome  of  light 
represented  in  fig.  3. 

Fig.  3. 


The  bow  then  would  continue  to  ascend  toward  the  zenith  :  it  would  suffe 
an  undulatory  motion  in  its  light — that  is  to  say,  that  from  one  extremity  to  tbi 
other  the  brightness  of  the  rays  would  increase  successively  in  intensity.  Tbt 
luminous  current  would  appear  several  times  in  quick  succession,  and  it  wouli 
pass  much  more  frequently  from  west  to  east  than  in  the  opposite  directioo 
Sometimes,  but  rarely,  a  retrograde  motion  would  take  place  immediately  ti 
terward ;  and  as  soon  as  this  wave  of  light  would  run  successively  over  all  tk 
rays  of  the  aurora  from  west  to  east,  it  wotld  return,  in  the  contrary  directioi 
to  the  point  of  its  departure,  producing  such  an  effect  that  it  was  impossible  i 
say  whether  the  rays  themselves  were  actiially  affected  by  a  motion  of  transii 
tion  in  a  direction  nearly  horizontal,  or  if  this  more  vivid  light  was  transfene 
from  ray  to  ray,  the  system  of  rays  themselves  sufi'ering  no  change  of  positioi 

The  bow,  thus  presenting  the  appearance  of  an  alternate  motion  in  a  dii«| 
tion  nearly  horizontal,  had  usually  the  appearance  of  the  undulations  or  i(^ 
of  a  riband  or  flag  agitated  by  the  wind,  as  represented  in  fig.  4.     Sometiix 
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one  and  sometimes  both  of  its  extremities  would  desert  the  horizon,  and  then 
its  folds  would  become  more  numerous  and  marked,  the  bow  would  change  its 
character,  and  assume  the  form  of  a  long  sheet  of  rays  returning  into  itself, 
nd  consisting  of  several  parts  forming  graceful  cunres,  as  represented  in  fig.  5. 


The  brightness  of  the  rays  would  vary  suddenly,  sometimes  surpassing  in 
splendor  stars  of  the  first  magnitude  ;  these  rays  would  rapidly  dart  out,  and 
cnnres  would  be  formed  and  developed  like  the  folds  of  a  serpent ;  then  the 
lays  would  effect  various  colors,  the  base  would  be  red,  the  middle  green,  and 
the  remainder  would  preserve  its  clear  yellow  hue.  Such  was  the  arrange- 
ment which  the  colors  always  preserved ;  they  were  of  admirable  transparency, 
the  base  exhibiting  blood-red,  and  the  green  of  the  middle  being  that  of  the 
pale  emerald  ;  the  brightness  would  diminish,  the  colors  disappear,  and  all  be 
extinguished,  sometimes  suddenly,  and  somo^mes  by  slow  degrees.  Afler 
this  disappearance,  fragments  of  the  bow  would  bo  reproduced,  would  continue 
their  upward  movement,  and  approach  the  zenith  ;  the  rays,  by  the  effect  of 
perspective,  would  be  gradually  shortened  ;  the  thickness  of  the  arc,  which 
I»esented  then  the  appearance  of  a  large  zone  of  parallel  rays  (fig.  6),  would 
be  estimated  ;  then  the  vertex  of  the  bow  would  reach  the  magnetic  zenith,  or 
the  point  to  which  the  south  pole  of  the  dipping  needle  is  directed.  At  that 
moment  the  rays  would  be  seen  in  the  direction  of  their  feet.  If  they  were 
colored,  they  would  appear  as  a  large  red  band,  through  which  the  green  tints 
vf  their  superior  parts  could  be  distinguished ;  and  if  the  wave  of  Ught  above 
mentioDed  passed  along  them,  their  feet  would  form  a  long  sinuous  undulating 
zone,  while,  throughout  all  these  changes,  the  rays  would  never  suffer  any  os- 
cillation in  the  direction  of  their  axis,  and  would  constantly  preserve  their 
ntind  parallelisms. 

«While  these  appearances  are  manifested,  new  bows  are  formed,  either  corn- 
icing in  the  same  diffuse  manner,  or  with  vivid  and  ready-formed  rays  : 
r  tocceed  e^h  other,  passing  through  nearly  the  same  phases,  and  arrange 
jMelTes  at  certain  distances  from  each  other.    As  many  as  nine  have  been 
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Fig.  6. 


:^^-^. 


counted,  forming  as  many  bows,  having  their  ends  supported  on  the  eait3i,iBd,{ 
in  their  arrangement,  resembling  the  short  curtains  suspended  one  behind  ibe  ^ 
other  over  the  scene  of  a  theatre,  and  intended  to  represent  the  sky.  Sobk-  ; 
times  the  intervals  between  these  bows  diminish,  and  two  or  more  of  then ; 
close  upon  each  other,  forming  one  large  zone,  traversing  the  heavens,  and  ia-  j 
appearing  toward  the  south,  becoming  rapidly  feeble  after  passing  the  zenitL  j 
But  sometimes,  also,  when  this  zone  extends  over  the  summit  of  the  firminiefii  j 
from  east  to  west,  the  mass  of  rays  which  have  already  passed  beyond  thenuif-; 
netic  zenith  appear  suddenly  to  come  from  the  south,  and  to  form  with  those  | 
from  the  north  the  real  boreal  corona,  all  the  rays  of  which  converge  to  tlie 
zenith.  This  appearance  of  a  crown,  therefore,  is  doubtless  the  mere  ^ffecKA 
perspective  ;  and  an  observer,  placed  at  the  same  instant  at  a  certain  disiincii 
to  the  north  or  to  the  south,  would  perceive  only  an  arc.  \ 

The  total  zone,  measuring  less  in  the  direction  north  and  south  than  in  tk  \ 
direction  east  and  west,  since  it  often  leans  upon  the  earth,  the  corona  wooM^ 
be  expected  to  have  an  elliptical  form  ;  but  that  does  not  always  happen:  it 
has  been  seen  circular,  the  unequal  rays  not  extending  to  a  greater  disttncB 
than  from  eight  to  twelve  degrees  from  the  zenith,  while  at  other  times  tlwr- 
reach  the  horizon.  ' 

Let  it,  then,  be  imagined,  that  all  these  vivid  rays  of  light  issue  forth  ^j 
splendor,  subject  to  continual  and  sudden  variations  in  their  length  and  brigitf- 
ness  ;  that  these  beautiful  red  and  green  tints  color  them  at  intervals ;  tb^i 
waves  of  light  undulate  over  them  :  that  curreilts  of  light  succeed  each  oth€?.'j 
and,  in  fine,  that  the  vast  firmament  presents  one  immense  and  magni/ic«i'| 
dome  of  light,  reposing  on  the  snow-covered  base  supplied  by  the  ground- ) 
which  itself  serves  as  a  dazzling  frame  for  a  sea,  calm  and  black  as  a  pit^|k  j 
lake — and  some  idea,  though  an  imperfect  one,  may  be  obtained  of  the  spi^i 
did  spectacle  which  presents  itself  to  him  who  witnesses  the  aurora  frtxnwjj 
bay  of  Alten. 

The  corona,  when  it  is  formed,  only  lasts  for  some  minutes :  it  sooi^i^ 
forms  suddenly,  without  any  previous  bow.  There  are  rarely  more  thin  t*j 
on  the  same  night ;  and  many  of  the  auroras  are  attended  with  no  crown  it»| 

The  corona  becomes  gradually  faint,  the  whole  phenomenon  being  to  ■*! 
south  of  the  zenith,  forming  bows  gradually  paler,  and  generally  disappeti 
before  they  reach  the  southern  horizon.    Ail  this  most  commonly  takes  place  iii 
first  half  of  the  night,  after  which  the  aurora  appears  to  have  lost  its  int   " 
the  pencils  of  rays,  the  bands  and  the  fragments  of  bows,  appear  and  di8t[ 
intervals ;  then  the  rays  become  more  and  more  diffused,  and  ultioMlelf 
into  the  vague  and  feeble  light  which  is  spread  over  the  heaTeiis  gim^ 


iirtle  clouds,  and  designated  bj  the  name  of  auroral  plates  ( plaques  aurorahs). 
Their  milky  light  frequently  undergoes  striking  changes  in  its  brightness,  like 
motions  of  dilatation  and  contraction,  which  are  propagated  reciprocally  be- 
tween the  centre  and  the  circumference,  like  those  which  are  obser^'cd  iii  ma- 
rine animals  called  Medusae.  The  phenomena  become  gradually  more  faiiit, 
and  generally  disappear  altogether  on  the  appearance  of  twilight.  Sometimes, 
however,  the  aurora  continues  after  the  commencement  of  daybreak,  when  the 
lieht  is  so  strong  that  a  printed  book  may  be  read.  It  then  disappears,  some- 
times suddenly ;  but  it  often  happens  that,  as  the  daylight  augments,  the  aurora 
becomes  gradually  vague  and  undefined,  takes  a  whitish  color,  and  is  ultimately 
so  mingled  with  the  cirrho-stratus  clouds  that  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish  it 
from  them. 

Among  the  various  theories  and  hypotheses  which  have  been  proposed  to 
explain  auroras,  that  which  appears  most  entitled  to  attention  has  been  suggested 
by  M.  Biot. 

The  first  quetlion  which  naturally  urges  itself  upon  the  consideration  of  the 
scientific  inquirer  is,  whether  the  phenomenon  is  to  be  regarded  as  meteoro- 
logical or  astronomical ;  in  other  words,  whether  it  takes  place  within  the  limits 
I  of  our  atmosphere,  and  partakes  in  common  with  that  fluid  in  the  diurnal  motion 
of  the  earth,  or  is  situate  in  a  region  beyond  the  limits  of  the  atmosphere,  being 
seen  through  it,  like  the  stars,  planets,  comets,  and  other  celestial  objects.  The 
relation  which  the  form  of  aurora  invariably  bears  to  the  direction  of  the  mag- 
■ecic  meridian  raises  a  prima  facie  presumption  in  favor  of  the  phenomenon  be- 
ing atmospheric ;  but  all  doubt  on  this  question  has  been  removed  by  the  obser- 
vations of  M.  Biot,  from  which  it  appears  that  the  apparent  place  of  the  aurora 
in  relation  to  celestial  objects  is  not  fixed ;  that  its  altitude  and  azimuth  do  not 
undergo  those  hourly  changes  to  which  celestial  objects  are  subject ;  and  that 
tbey  undergo  no  motion,  in  reterence  to  the  zenith  or  horizon,  such  as  would  be 
produced  by  the  diurnal  rotation  of  the  earth.  It  must  then  be  taken  as  demon- 
strated, that  the  aurora  borealis  is  a  phenomenon  placed  within  the  limits  of 
our  atmosphere,  and  that  it  is  connected  with  the  atmosphere  or  with  some  mat- 
ter suspended  in  it,  partaking  of  the  diurnal  motion  common  to  the  atmosphere 
and  the  globe. 

The  fact  that  the  rays  or  columns  of  light  are  always  paralled  to  the  dipping 
needle,  and  that  the  bows,  coron2e,  and  other  visible  forms  which  the  phenom- 
ena afiect,  are  always  symmetrically  placed  with  respect  to  the  magnetic  me- 
ridian, demonstrate  that  the  cause  of  the  phenomena,  whatever  it  may  be,  has 
an  intimate  relation  with  that  of  terrestrial  magnetism. 

M.  Biot  conceives  that  the  luminous  columns  composing  the  aurora  have  not 
ill  reality  the  position  or  form  which  they  appear  to  the  eye  to  have  ;  but  that  \ 
their  apparent  form  is  merely  the  result  of  perspective.  He  considers  that  the 
phenomenon  is  produced  by  an  infinite  number  of  luminous  columns,  parallel  ! 
tu  the  dipping  needle  ami  to  each  other,  arranged  side  by  side  at  nearly  the 
same  height  from  the  surface  of  tlie  earth ;  these  systems  of  columns  being 
placed  at  unequal  distances  from  the  eye,  and  seen  under  different  angles  of 
obliquity,  are  projected  into  various  ^gures,  which  are  subject  to  variation 
arisiug  from  the  varying  splendor  of  their  component  rays. 

It  has  been  attempted,  on  various  occasions,  to  determine  the  height  of  auroras 
by  the  same  method  which  has  been  applied  with  such  accurate  results  to  the 
determination  of  the  distances  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  other  celestial  objects. 
This  method  consists  in  the  comparison  of  two  observations  of  the  exact  ap- 
parent place  in  the  heavens  observed  at  the  same  moment  in  distant  parts  of  the 
Muth.  Many  causes,  however,  conspire  to  render  this  method  inapplicable  to 
auroras ;  among  which  may  be  mentioned  the  difficulty  of  making  the  two  ob- 
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servations  at  the  same  instant  of  time,  and  the  total  impossibility  of  the  two  ol>- 
servers  being  certain  of  directing  their  observations  to  precisely  the  same  point  of 
the  aurora.  To  such  causes  must  be  ascribed  the  widely-varying  estimates  of 
the  height  of  auroras ;  obtained  in  this  manner — estimates  which  vary  from 
fifty  to  three  hundred  miles  from  the  surface  of  the  earth.  Meanwhile,  wha^^ 
ever  be  their  height,  it  is  evidently  subject  to  continual  variation,  even  in  the 
same  aurora,  as  is  rendered  apparent  by  the  sudden  changes  which  the  phe- 
nomenon undergoes,  and  by  the  progressive  motion  of  its  arcs. 

Great  differences  have  existed  among  meteorologists  respecting  the  soandB 
whicli  arc  said  to  proceed  from  auroras.  The  inhabitants  of  the  northern  re- 
gions, where  these  appearances  most  prevail,  are  unanimous  in  declaring  that 
they  are  frequently  accompanied  by  hissing  and  cracking  noises  in  the  air, 
like  those  produced  by  artificial  fireworks.  Persons  engaged  in  the  whale- 
fisheries  make  the  same  statements.  M.  Biot  found  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Shetland  islands  unanimous  on  the  question ;  and  M.  Lottin  foand  the  same 
impression  among  the  far-distant  inhabitants  of  Siberia.  Om  the  other  hand, 
during  the  sojourn  of  M.  Biot  in  the  Shetland  isles,  he  witnessed  several  great 
auroras,  but  heard  no  sound.  During  M.  Lottin's  expedition,  he  witnessed 
one  hundred  and  forty-three  auroras,  in  not  one  of  which  was  he  sensible  of 
'any  sound.  The  only  strictly  scientific  observer  who  appears  to  have  person- 
ally experienced  such  sounds  is  Cavallo,  who  states  that  he  has  distinctly 
heard  them  on  several  occasions,  but  limits  his  testimony  to  this  general  form, 
assigning  neither  time  nor  place.  Such  discordancy  of  evidence  can  only  be 
reconciled  by  the  supposition  that  such  sounds  are  audible  on  rare  occasions, 
when  the  region  in  which  the  aurora  is  developed  is  within  a  very  limited  dis- 
tance of  the  observer ;  and  if  the  existence  of  such  sounds  be  Uius  admitted, 
it  must  be  also  admitted  that  the  height  of  the  aurora  is,  at  least  in  such  cases, 
infinitely  less  than  is  commonly  estimated ;  and  if,  in  particular  cases,  its 
height  be  so  small,  it  is  probably  in  all  others  proportionally  under  the  highest 
estimates  which  have  been  made  of  it. 

From  a  comparison  of  all  the  observed  effects,  it  may  then  be  assumed  as 
nearly,  if  not  conclusively,  proved,  that  the  aurora  borealis  is  composed  of  real 
clouds,  proceeding  generally  from  the  north,  and  formed  of  extremely  attenuated 
and  luminous  matter  floating  in  the  atmosphere,  which  frequently  arrange  them- 
selves in  series  of  lines  or  columns  parallel  to  the  dipping  needle.  What  the 
nature  of  the  matter  is  composing  such  clouds  must,  in  the  present  state  of 
science,  rest  upon  mere  conjecture.  The  following  is  the  substance  of  the 
theory  of  M.  Biot  on  this  subject  already  referred  to : — 

Among  material  substances,  certain  metals  alone  are  susceptible  of  magnet- 
ism. Since,  then,  the  luminous  matter  composing  the  aurora  obeys  the  magnetic 
influence  of  the  earth,  it  is  very  probable  that  the  luminous  clouds  of  which  it 
consists  are  composed  of  metallic  particles  reduced  to  an  extremely  minute  and 
subtile  form.  This  being  admitted,  another  consequence  will  immediately  ensue. 
Such  metallic  clouds,  if  the  expression  be  allowed,  will  be  conductors  of  elec- 
tricity, more  or  less  perfect,  according  to  the  degree  of  proximity  of  their  con- 
stituent particles.  When  such  clouds  arrange  themselves  in  columnar  forms, 
and  connect  strata  of  the  atmosphere  at  different  elevations,  if  such  strata  be 
unequally  charged  with  electricity,  the  electrical  equilibrium  will  be  re-estab- 
lished through  the  intervention  of  the  metallic  columns,  and  light  and  sound 
will  be  evolved  in  proportion  to  the  imperfect  conductability  of  the  metallic 
clouds  arising  from  the  extremely  rarefied  state  of  the  metallic  vapor,  or  fine 
dust,  of  which  they  are  constituted.  All  the  results  of  electrical  experiments 
countenance  these  suppositions,  when  the  phenomena  are  produced  in  the 
more  elevated  regions,  where  the  air  is  highly  rarefied,  little  resistance  being 
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opposed  to  the  motioii  of  the  electric  fluid :  liprht  alone  is  evolved  without  sen- 
sible sound,  as  is  observed  when  electricity  is  transmitted  through  exhausted 
tubes  ;  but  when  the  aurora  is  developed  in  the  lower  strata  of  the  atmosphere, 
it  would  produce  the  hissing  and  cracking  noise  which  appears  to  be  heard  on 
some  occasions.  If  the  metallic  cloud  possess  the  conducting  power  in  a  high 
decree,  the  electric  current  may  pass  through  it  without  the  evolution  of  either 
Kght  or  sound :  and  thus  the  magnetic  needle  may  be  affected  as  it  would  be 
by  an  aurora  at  a  time  when  no  aurora  is  visible.  If  any  cause  alters  the  con- 
ductability  of  those  x;olumnar  clouds  suddenly  or  gradually,  a  sudden  or  gradual 
change  in  the  splendor  of  the  aurora  would  ensue. 

According  as  those  clouds  advance  over  more  southern  countries,  the  direc- 
tion of  their  columns  being  constantly  parallel  to  the  dipping  needle,  they  take 
gradaally  a  more  horizontal  position,  and  consequently  the  strata  of  atmosphere 
It  their  extremities  become  gradually  less  distant,  and  consequently  more 
nearly  in  a  state  of  electrical  equilibrium  ;  hence  it  follows,  that  as  the  latitude 
diminishes,  tlie  Ijipearance  of  aurora  becomes  more  and  more  rare,  until,  in  the 
lower  latitudes,  where  the  columns  are  nearly  parallel  to  the  horizon,  such 
phenomena  are  never  obsen'ed. 

This  ingenious  and  beautiful  theory  still,  however,  requires,  before  its  va- 
lidity can  be  admitted  by  the  rigid  canons  of  modem  physics,  that  the  main 
het  on  which  it  rests  should  be  proved  :  it  is  necessary  that  it  should  be 
shown  that  such  metallic  clouds  as  are  here  supposed,  and  on  the  agency  of 
which  the  whole  theory  is  based,  should  be  accounted  for.  This  demand  is 
accordingly  answered  by  M.  Biot. 

The  magnetic  pole,  or  its  ncinity,  is  evidently  the  point  from  which  these 
columnar  masses  of  meteoric  light  proceed.  Therefore,  the  extremely  minute 
n3r8  composing  these  columns  must  issue  from  the  earth  in  that  region.  Now 
it  is  well  known  that  that  part  of  the  globe  is,  and  always  has  been,  character- 
ized by  the  prevalence  of  frequent  and  violent  volcanic  eruptions,  and  several 
volcanoes  have  been,  and  still  are,  in  activity  round  the  place  where  the  mag- 
netic pole  is  situate.  These  eruptions  are  always  accompanied  by  electric 
phenomena.  Thunder  issues  from  the  volcanic  clouds  ejected  by  the  craters  ; 
and  these  clouds  of  volcanic  dust,  thus  charged  with  electricity,  are  projected 
to  great  heights,  and  carried  to  considerable  distances  through  the  air,  carrying 
with  them  all  the  electricity  taken  from  the  crater. 

These  vast  eruptions,  issuing  from  depths  so  unfathomable  that  they  seem  al- 
most to  penetrate  the  glt)he,  and  issuing  with  such  violence  from  the  gulfs  by 
which  they  are  projected  into  the  atmosphere,  must  necessarily  produce  strong 
vertical  currents  of  air,  by  which  the  volcanic  dust  will  be  carried  to  an  eleva- 
tioa  exceeding  that  of  common  clouds.  Travellers  who  have  visited  Iceland 
hare  often  seen  suspended  over  it,  during  eruptions,  a  species  of  volcanic  fog. 
Such  clouds  are  known  to  be  of  a  sulphureous  and  metallic  nature,  painfully  irri- 
Uting  the  eyes,  mouth,  and  nostrils.  Moreover,  the  existence  of  dry  fogs,  dif- 
funng  a  fetid  and  sulphureous  odor,  was  ascertained  in  1783,  when  all  Europe 
was  enveloped  in  a  fog  of  that  description. 

To  this  it  may  be  added,  that  more  recent  observations  have  rendered  it 
Jiighly  probable,  if  not  certain,  that  metallic  matter,  and  more  particularly  iron 
in  a  pure  and  uncombined  state,  is  frequently  precipitated  from  the  clouds  in 
thonder-storms. 

To  the  theory  of  *M.  Biot  it  is  objected  by  M.  Becquerel,  that  the  existence 
of  metal  in  that  uncombined  form,  in  which  alone  it  has  the  conducting  power, 
in  volcanic,  eruptions,  has  not  been  proved ;  that  the  matter  ejected  from  vol- 
eanoes  consists  of  vitrified  substances,  silicates,  aluminates,  and  other  sub- 
stances, which  are  non-conductors,  but  that  pure  metal  is  never  found. 
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At  the  time  when  M.  Biot  promulgated  his  theoiy,  it  was  necessary  for  him 
to  assign  an  adequate  source  whence  the  electricity  was  derived,  to  which 
he  ascribed  the  aurora ;  and  he  accordingly  supposed  it  to  proceed  from  the 
polar  volcanoes.  In  the  progress  of  electrical  discovery,  so  many  new  sources 
of  electricity  have,  however,  been  since  disclosed,  that  this  part  of  his  hypothe- 
sis has  become  needless.  • 

The  following  hypothesis  has  been  suggested  by  Professor  Faraday  {Exp. 
Research.  192)  :— 

"  I  hardly  dare  venture,  even  in  the  most  hypothetical  form,  to  ask  whether 
the  aurora  borealis  and  australis  may  not  be  the  discharge  of  electricity,  thus 
urged  toward  the  poles  of  the  earth,  whence  it  is  endeavoring  to  return 
by  natural  and  appointed  means  above  the  earth  to  the  equatorial  regions.  The 
non-occurrence  of  it  in  very  high  latitudes  is  not  at  all  against  the  supposition ; 
and  it  is  remarkable  that  Mr.  Fox,  who  observed  the  deflections  of  the  magnetic 
needle  at  Falmouth,  by  the  aurora  borealis,  gave  that  direction  of  it  which  per- 
fectly agrees  with  the  present  view."  The  manner  in  whiih  the  electricity 
above  alluded  to  is  urged  toward  the  poles,  belongs  to  another  division  of  our 
subject,  "  Magneto  Electricity."  If  the  above  view  is  correct,  may  it  not  help 
us  in  the  difficult  question  of  atmospheric  electricity  ? 

The  mode  adopted  to  illustrate  the  electrical  nature  of  the  aurora,  is  to  ex- 
haust a  tall  glass  tube  by  meaiis  of  the  air-pump,  and  then  to  pass  a  succession 
of  electric  sparks  down  the  interior  of  the  tube,  from  the  prime  conductor  of 
the  machine.  The  effects  produced  by  a  powerful  machine  are  most  brilliant ; 
a  close  inspection  shows  that  the  whole  tube  is  at  times  filled  with  a  mass  of 
miniature  flashes  of  lightning  ;  the  color  varies  from  the  usual  bright  electrical 
light  to  a  vivid  violet.  The  most  exalted  effects  have  been  produced  by  means 
of  the  hydro-electric  machine.  The  tension  of  this  machine  is  equal  to  a 
spark  of  twelve  or  fourteen  inches  in  the  atmosphere,  and  therefore  of  power 
to  pass  readily  through  four  or  five  feet  of  partial  vacuum,  and  its  quantity  is 
equivalent  to  a  charge  of  eighty  feet  of  coaled  surface  in  ten  seconds.  A  pe- 
culiar effect  attending  this  powerful  discharge  is,  that  sometimes  the  aurora 
appears  with  a  bright  line  of  light  proceeding  from  each  end  of  the  tube,  and  a 
revolving  spiral  embracing  the  lower  part. 

The  falling  star  is  an  experiment  of  the  auroral  character  often  introduced 
in  books  on  electricity.  Cavallo  says  (vol.  ii«.,  p.  101),  "  When  the  receiver  is 
not  exhausted,  the  discharge  of  a  jar  through  some  part  of  it  will  appear  like  a 
small  globule  exceedingly  bright."  Whence  we  often  hear  it  said,  that  the  dis- 
charge of  a  battery  will  produce  a  ball  of  light  passing  from  one  end  to  the 
other  of  the  exhausted  receiver.  If  this  really  were  the  case,  it  would  be  a 
most  important  experiment ;  for  if  the  ball  were  seen  to  pass  from  one  end  to 
the  other,  it  would  follow  that  its  direction  had  been  actually  seen ;  and,  if  so, 
the  one-fluid  theory  would  have  been  demonstrated.  But  very  little  reflection 
will  suffice  to  show  the  impossibility  of  such  an  appearance ;  for,  admitting 
the  actual  existence  of  a  ball,  though  we  are  more  inclined  to  suppose  that  any 
such  thin^  would  be  like  an  oblong  spheroid,  the  extreme  velocity  of  electricity 
would  take  it  to  the  end  of  its  course  before  the  impression  of  its  first  appear- 
ance on  the  retina  had  subsided ;  just,  indeed,  as  the  rotating  wheel,  having 
red  radii,  appears  entirely  red  during  the  period  of  rapid  rotation ;  and  so,  in-' 
stead  of  seeing  a  ball,  if  such  really  were  there,  the  eye  would  recognise  a 
continuous  jine  of  light.  And  this  is  actually  the  case.  We  have  ourselves 
repeated  the  experiment  under  very  favorable  circumstances,  and  in  the  pres- 
ence of  very  competent  witnesses,  and  one  and  all  agreed  in  perceiving  in 
every  case  a  distinct  continuous  line  of  light,  but  no  appearance  of  a  ball  or 
falling  star. 


An  extraordinarj  experiment,  illustrative  of  the  theory  of  the  aurora  similar 
to  that  suggested  by  Faraday,  with  the  addition  that  "  electricity  is  radiated  in 
apecidiar  manner  fi\)m  magnetized  bodies/*  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Nott  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Britith  Association  at  Cork  (1843).  He  rotated  a  steel  globe, 
and  passed  magnets  i'rom  the  equator  to  the  poles,  till  the  globe  was  perfectly 
magnetized.  He  theu  insulated  the  globe,  and  placed  an  insulated  ring  around 
iu  equatorial  regions.  He  connected  the  ring  with  the  prime  conductor  of  the 
resinous  plate  of  his  "  rheo-electric  machine,**  and  one  pole  of  the  globe  with  the 
condttctor  of  the  vitreous  plate.  It  is  necessary  to  mention,  that  the  machine 
alluded  to  consists  of  two  parallel  plates,  one  glass,  the  other  resin,  rotating  on 
the  same  axis,  and  provided  with  separate  rubbers.  The  circuit,  including  the 
nbbers  and  conductors,  is  completed  in  various  ways  ;  the  machine  is  described 
u  producing  a  current  of  electricity  of  tension  analogous  to  that  of  the  pile. 
In  the  present  experiment,  when  the  machine  is  rotated,  a  truly  beautiful  and 
hnoinous  discharge  takes  place  between  the  unconnected  pole  of  the  globe  and 
the  ring.  A  dense  atmosphere  is  more  favorable  to  the  success  of  the  experi- 
ment than  a  dry  one.  It  had  then  the  appearance  of  a  ring  of  light,  the  upper 
part  of  which  was  brilliant,  and  the  under  dark :  above  the  ring,  all  around  the 
axis  were  foliated  diverging  flames,  one  behind  the  other. 

In  Captain  Franklin's  narrative,  the  auroras  observed  at  Fort  Enterprise,  in 
North  America,  are  described  by  Lieutenant  Wood  as  follows : — 

They  rise  with  their  centres  sometimes  in  the  magnetic  meridian,  and 
wmetimes  several  degrees  to  the  eastward  or  westward  of  it.  The  number 
viable  seldom  excee(b  five,  and  is  seldom  limited  to  one.  The  altitude  of  the 
lowest,  when  first  seen,  is  never  less  than  four  degrees.  As  they  advance 
toward  the  zenith,  their  centres  (or  the  parts  most  elevated)  preserve  a  course  ' 
in  the  magnetic  meridian,  or  near  to  it ;  but  the  eastern  and  western  extremi- 
ties vary  their  respective  distances,  and  the  arches  become  irregularly  broad 
itreams  in  the  zenith,  each  dividing  the  sky  into  two  unequal  parts,  but  never 
crossing  one  another  until  they  separate  into  parts.  Those  parts  which  were 
bright  at  the  horizon,  increase  their  brilliancy  in  the  zenith,  and  discover  the 
beuns  of  which  they  are  composed,  where  the  interior  motion  is  rapid.  This 
interior  motion  is  a  sudden  glow,  not  proceeding  from  any  visible  concentra- 
tion of  matter,  but  bursting  out  in  several  parts  of  the  arch,  as  if  an  ignition  of 
combustible  matter  had  tiJien  place,  and  spreading  itself  rapidly  toward  each 
extremity.  In  this  motion  the  beams  are  formed.  They  have  two  motions  : 
one  at  right  angles  to  their  length,  or  side  wise,  and  the  other  a  tremulous  and 
iboit  vibration,  in  which  they  do  not  exactly  preserve  their  parallelism  to  each 
other.  The  wreaths,  when  in  the  zenith,  present  the  appearance  of  coronie 
boreales.  The  second  motion  is  always  accompanied  by  colors  ;  for  it  must 
be  observed  that  beams  are  often  formed  without  any  exhibition  of  colors,  and 
I  have  not  in  that  case  perceived  the  vibratory  motion. 

The  northern  lights  are  sometimes  tinged  with  the  various  prismatic  colors, 
among  which  orange  and  green,  but  more  frequently  the  different  shades  of 
red,  predpminate.  Maupertius  describes  one  seen  by  him  in  Lapland,  by  which 
anex'^nsive  region  of  the  heavens  toward  the  south  appeared  tinged  with  so  live- 
ly a  red,  that  the  whole  constellation  of  Orion  seemed  as  if  dyed  in  blood.  Some 
obMrvers  of  this  meteor  have  affirmed  that  they  have  heard  a  rustling  or  crack- 
ling sound  proceed  from  it ;  doubts  have,  however,  been  entertained  on  this  point, 
from  the  circumstance  that  no  such  noises  were  heard  by  Scoresby,  Richard- 
son, Franklin,  Parry,  and  Hood,  who  observed  the  polar  lights  with  great  care, 
under  the  most  favorable  circumstances,  in  very  high  latitudes.  But  the  testimo- 
■7  of  other  observers  is  so  positive  a  kind,  as  to  leave  no  reasonable  doubt  that 
the  phenomenon  has,  at  least  in  particular  instances,  been  accompanied  hy  soimds. 
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From  the  accounts  which  have  been  coUeeted  of  the  polar  lights,  it  would 
seem  that  the  phenomenon  was  less  frequent  in  former  ages  than  it  is  now ;  bm 
it  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  meteoric  observations  have  not  always  been  so 
much  attended  to  as  at  present.  Aristotle  describes  the  phenomenon  with  suf- 
ficient accuracy  in  his  book  of  meteors.  Allusions  are  also  made  to  it  bj 
Pliny,  Cicero,  and  Seneca ;  so  that  it  must  haye  been  witnessed  by  the  an- 
cients, even  in  the  climates  of  Greece  and  Italy.  The  descriptions  of  armies 
fighting  in  the  air,  and  similar  observations,  in  the  dark  ages,  doubtless  owed 
their  origin  to  the  striking  and  fantastic  appearances  of  the  northern  Ughts. 
It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  no  mention  is  made  by  any  English  writer  of 
an  aurora  borealis  having  been  observed  in  England  from  the  year  1621  to 
1707.  Celsius  says  expressly  that  the  oldest  inhabitants  of  Upsala  considered 
the  phenomenon  a  great  rarity  before  1716.  In  the  month  of  March  in  that 
year,  a  very  splendid  one  appeared  in  England,  and  by  reason  of  its  brilliucj 
attracted  universal  attention.  It  has  been  described  by  Dr.  Halley  in  the  Philo- 
sophical Transactions,  No.  347.  Since  then  the  meteor  has  been  much  hmr 
common.  A  complete  accotmt  of  all  the  appearances  of  auroras  recorded  preri- 
ous  to  1754  maybe  found  in  the  work  of  Mairan,  "  Trait6  de  I'Aurore  Bonele." 

The  aurora  is  not  confined  to  the  northern  hemisphere,  similar  appearances 
being  observed  in  high  southern  latitudes.  An  aurora  was  observed  by  Doo 
Antonio  d'Ulloa  at  Cape  Horn  in  1745  ;  one  appeared  at  Cozco,  in  1744;  sad 
another  is  described  by  Mr.  Forster  (who  accompanied  Captain  Cook  in  his 
last  voyage  round  the  world),  which  was  seen  by  him  in  1773,  in  latitude  59^ 
south,  and  resembled  entirely  those  of  the  northern  hemisphere,  excepting  thit 
the  light  exhibited  no  tints,  but  was  of  a  clear  white.  Similar  testimooj  ii 
given  by  subsequent  navigators. 

There  is  great  difiiculty  in  determining  the  exact  height  of  the  auron  bo- 
realis above  the  earth,  and  accordingly  &e  opinions  given  on  this  subject  iij 
dififerent  observers  are  widely  discordant.  Mairan  supposed  the  mean  hdgb 
to  be  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  French  leagues  ;  Bergman  says  foarhan- 
dred  and  sixty,  and  Euler  several  thousand  miles.  From  the  comparison  oft 
number  of  observations  of  an  aurora  that  appeared  in  March,  1826,  made  it 
difierent  places  in  the  north  of  England  and  south  of  Scotland,  Dr.  Daltoo,  b 
a  paper  presented  to  the  Royal  Society,  computed  its  height  to  be  about  om 
hundred  miles.  But  a  calculation  of  this  sort,  in  which  it  is  of  necessiQr  np- 
posed  that  the  meteor  is  seen  in  exactly  the  same  place  by  the  dififerent  o^ 
servers,  is  subject  to  very  great  uncertainty.  The  observations  of  Dr.  Rich- 
ardson, Franklin,  Hood,  Parry,  and  others,  seem  to  prove  that  the  place  of  ik» 
aurora  is  far  within  the  limits  of  the  atmosphere,  and  scarcely  above  the  regin 
of  the  clouds  ;  in  fact,  as  the  diurnal  rotation  of  the  earth  produces  no  cbuj* 
in  its  apparent  position,  it  must  necessarily  partake  of  that  motion,  and  ooos^ 
quently  be  regarded  as  an  atmospherical  phenomenon. 
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THOUGH  it  has  been  reserved  for  modem  times  to  bring  to  perfection  the 
>ds  of  investigation  pursued  in  physical  researches,  these  great  divisions 
man  knowledge  have  nevertheless  been  always  progressive.  If  the  la- 
)f  the  ancients  were  obstructed,  their  advancement  retarded,  and  their 
ictions  disfigured  by  fantastical  theories  ;  the  facts  they  accumulated,  the 
>mena  they  described,  and  the  observations  they  recorded,  have  formed  a 
^st  of  the  highest  value  to  the  better  disciplined  inquirers  and  observers 
:er  days.  Astronomy,  the  mechanics  of  solid  and  fluid  bodies,  and  the 
cs  of  the  imponderable  agents,  light  and  heat,  received  severally  more  or 
Lttention  at  an  early  epoch  of  the  progress  of  human  knowledge ;  and  the 
;s  of  ancient  researches  in  some  of  these  branches  of  science,  astronomy 
cample,  form  an  important  element  of  the  knowledge  we  now  possess. 
;ricity,  however,  is  a  remarkable  exception  to  this  state  of  progressive 
ment.  To  that  particular  division  of  physics  antiquity  has  contributed 
utely  nothing.  The  vast  discoveries  which  have  accumulated  respecting 
extraordinary  agent,  by  which  its  connexion  with  and  influence  upon  the 
e  material  universe,  its  relations  to  the  phenomena  of  organized  bodies, 
art  it  plays  in  the  functions  of  animal  and  vegetable  vitality,  its  subservi- 
to  the  uses  of  man  as  a  mechanical  power,  its  intimate  connexion  with 
heroical  constitution  of  material  substances,  in  fine,  its  application  in  al- 
every  division  of  the  sciences,  and  every  department  of  the  arts,  have 
severally  demonstrated,  are  exclusively  and  peculiarly  due  to  the  spirit 
3dem  research,  and  in  a  great  degree  to  the  labors  of  the  present  age. 
le  beginnings  of  science  have  oflen  the  appearance  of  chance.  A  felici- 
iccident  throws  a  certain  natural  fact  under  the  notice  of  an  inquiring  and 
sophic  mind.  Attention  is  awakened  and  investigation  provoked.  Simi- 
lenomena  under  varied  circumstances  are  eagerly  sought  for ;  and  if  in 
atural  course  of  events  they  do  not  present  themselves,  circumstances  are 
nedly  arranged  so  as  to  bring  about  their  production.     The  seeds  of 


science  are  thus  sown,  and  soon  begin  to  germinate.  Whether  such  primary 
facts  are  really  fortuitous,  or  ought  not  rather  to  be  viewed  as  the  prompting 
of  Him,  whose  will  is  that  intellectual  progression  shall  be  incessant,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  they  not  only  give  the  first  impetus  to  science,  but  their  occasiooal 
and  timely  occurrence  in  its  progress  produces  frequently  greater  effects  on  the 
celerity  of  its  advancement  than  the  most  exalted  powers  of  the  human  mind, 
unsupported  by  such  aid,  have  ever  accomplished.  It  may  then  be  imagined 
that  if  any  such  hints  were  offered  by  ordinary  phenomena,  an  agent  so  all- 
pervading  as  electricity  could  scarcely  have  eluded  notice,  or  failed  to  command 
attention,  during  a  succession  of  ages  which  witnessed  the  growth  and  exten- 
sion of  so  many  other  parts  of  natural  knowledge.  On  the  contrary,  the  class 
of  effects  in  which  electricity  originated  was  observed  by  and  well  known  to 
the  early  philosophers  of  Greece.  Thales,  six  centuries  before  the  Christian 
era,  was  acquainted  with  the  properly  of  amber,  from  which  electricity  derives 
its  name ;  *  and  Theophrastus  and  Pliny,  as  well  as  other  writers,  Greek  and 
Roman,  mention  the  property  of  this  and  certain  other  substances,  in  virtue  of 
which,  when  submitted  to  friction,  they  acquire  the  power  to  attract  straws, 
and  other  light  bodies,  as  a  magnet  attracts  iron.  In  the  spirit  which  charac- 
terized the  times,  such  effects  were  regarded  with  feelings  of  superstition.  A 
soul  was  ascribed  to  amber,  and  it  was  held  sacred. 

Nor  were  these  the  only  phenomena  which  presented  themselves  to  the  an- 
cients, and  afforded  them  a  clue  to  the  foundation  of  this  part  of  ph3rsics. 

Various  other  scattered  facts  are  recorded,  which  prove  that  nature  did  noi 
conceal  her  secrets  with  more  than  usual  coyness  in  this  case.  The  luminous 
appearance  attending  the  friction  of  those  substances  which  exhibited  electrical 
effects  was  observed.  The  Roman  historians  record  the  frequent  appearance 
of  a  flame  at  the  points  of  the  soldiers'  javelins,  at  the  summits  of  the  masts  of 
ships,  and  sometimes  even  on  the  heads  of  the  seamen.f  The  effects  of  the 
torpedo  and  electrical  fishes  are  referred  to  by  Aristotle,  Galen  and  Oppian ; 
and  at  a  period  less  remote,  Eustathius,  in  his  Commentary  on  the  Iliad  of 
Homer,  mentions  the  case  of  Walimer,  a  Gothic  chief,  the  father  of  Theodo- 
ric,  who  used  to  eject  sparks  from  his  body  ;  and  further  refers  to  a  certain 
ancient  philosopher,  who  relates  of  himself  that  on  one  occasion,  when  chaii* 
ging  his  dress,  sudden  sparks  were  emitted  from  his  person  on  dniwing  off  his 
clodies,  and  that,  flames  occasionally  issued  from  him,  accompanied  by  a 
crackling  noise. { 

Such  phenomena  attracted  little  attention,  and  provoked  no  scientific  research. 
Vacant  wonder  was  the  most  exalted  sentiment  they  raised  ;  and  they  accord- 
ingly remained,  while  twenty  centuries  rolled  away,  barren  and  isolated  facts 
upon  the  surface  of  human  knowledge.  The  vein  whence  these  precious  frag- 
ments were  detached,  and  which,  as  we  have  shown,  cropped  out  sufliciently 
oflen  to  challenge  the  notice  of  the  miner,  continued  unexplored  and  undiscov- 
ered ;  and  its  splendid  treasures  were  reserved  to  reward  the  toil  and  crown 
the  enterprise  of  our  generation. 

The  work  of  classification  and  generalization  was  first  commenced  upon  the 
phenomena  of  electricity  by  Gilbert,  an  English  physician,  in  a  work  entitled 
De  Magnete,  published  in  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century.  In  this 
treatise,  the  substances  then  known  to  be  susceptible  of  electrical  excitement 
were  enumerated,  and  several  of  the  circumstances  which  affect  the  production 
of  electiica^  phenomena,  such  as  the  hygrometric  state  of  the  atmosphere, 
were  explained.     Between  that  period  and  the  earlier  part  of  the  last  century 
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Ike  science  was  not  adTanced  by  any  capital  discoyeries.  In  that  interval, 
loweTer,  Otto  Guericke,  celebrated  as  the  inventor  of  the  air-pump,  contrived 
he  first  electrical  machine.  This  apparatus  consisted  of  a  globe  of  sulphur, 
Bounted  upon  a  horizontal  axis,  from  which  it  received  a  motion  of  rotation, 
J  means  of  a  common  handle  or  winch.  The  operator  turned  this  handle 
rith  one  hand,  while  with  the  other  he  applied  a  cloth  to  the  globe,  the  friction 
if  which  produced  the  electrical  state. 

Aided  by  such  apparatus,  this  philosopher  discovered,  that  after  a  light  sub- 
(tance  has  been  attracted  by  and  brought  into  contact  with  an  electrified  body, 
t  will  not  be  again  attracted,  but,  on  the  contrary,  will  be  repelled  by  the  same 
)ody  ;  but  that  after  it  has  been  touched  by  the  hand,  its  primitive  condition  is 
restored,  and  it  is  again  attracted.  He  abo  showed  that  a  body  becomes  elec- 
2ic  by  being  brought  near  to  an  electrified  body  without  touching  it ;  but  offer- 
ed no  explanation  of  this  fact,  which,  as  will  be  seen  hereafter,  indicated  one 
9f  the  nxMt  important  principles  of  electrical  science. 

Whether  it  was  that  all  his  attention  was  altogether  engrossed  by  the  re- 
searches which  he  prosecuted  with  such  splendid  results  in  astronomy,  the 
higher  mechanics,  and  optics,  or  that  facts  had  not  yet  accumulated  in  sufficient 
number  and  variety  to  impress  him  with  a  just  notion  of  the  importance  of  elec- 
tricity as  a  general  physical  agent,  Newton  bestowed  on  it  no  attention.  One 
experiment  only  proceeding  from  him  is  recorded,  in  which  he  shows  that  when 
one  surface  of  a  plate  of  glass  is  electrified,  the  attraction  will  be  transmitted 
thiough  the  glass,  and  will  be  manifested  by  its  effect  on  any  light  substances 
placed  on  the  other  side  of  it. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  Hawkesbee  made  a  series  of 
experiments  on  electrical  light  produced  in  rarefied  air ;  but  as  no  consequences 
were  deduced  from  them  affecting  the  progress  of  the  science,  we  shall  not 
further  notice  them.  In  the  construction  of  the  apparatus  for  producing  elec- 
tricity, he  substituted  a  glass  sphere  for  the  globe  of  sulphur  proposed  by  Otto 
Guericke.  This  was  a  considerable  improvement ;  and  yet  the  experimental- 
ists who  followed  abandoned  it,  and  used  no  more  convenient  apparatus  than 
l^ass  tubes,  which  were  held  in  one  hand,  and  nibbed  with  the  other.  To 
this  circumstance  Dr.  Priestley  ascribes  in  a  great  degree,  the  slow  progress 
made  by  the  immediate  successors  of  Hawkesbee  in  electrical  discoveries. 

About  the  year  1730  commenced  that  splendid  series  of  discoveries  which 
has  proceeded  with  accelerated  speed  to  the  present  day,  and  now  forms  the 
body  of  electrical  science.  Mr.  Stephen  Grey,  a  pensioner  of  the  Charter 
Hoose,  impelled  by  a  passionate  enthusiasm,  engaged  in  a  course  of  experi- 
mental researches,  in  which  were  developed  some  general  principles,  which 
produced  important  effects  on  subsequent  investigations. 

The  most  considerable  discovery  of  Mr.  Grey  was,  that  all  material  substan- 
ces might  be  reduced,  in  reference  to  electrical  phenomena,  to  two  classes, 
electrics  and  non-eleclries ;  the  former,  including  all  bodies  then  supposed  to  be 
capable  of  electric. excitation  by  friction ;  and  the  other,  those  which  were  in- 
capable of  it.  He  also  discovered  that  non-electrics  were  capable  of  acquiring 
the  electric  state  by  contact  with  excited  electrics.  As  the  experiments 
which  led  to  these  conclusions  were  of  the  highest  interest,  we  shall  here 
state  them. 

Desiring  to  make  some  experiments  with  an  excited  glass  tube,  he  procured 
one  about  Uiree  feet  and  a  half  long,  and  an  inch  and  a  quarter  in  diameter.  To 
keep  the  interior  free  from  dust,  he  stopped  it  at  the  ends  with  corks.  When 
ttiis  tube  was  excited,  he  happened  to  present  one  of  the  corks  to  a  feather, 
and  was  surprised  to  observe  that  the  feather  was  first  attracted,  and  then  re- 
pelled by  the  cork,  in  the  way  it  was  wont  to  be  by  the  glass  tube  itself.     He 
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concluded  from  this,  that  the  electric  virtae  conferred  on  the  tabe  by  frictki 
passed  spontaneously  to  the  cork. 

It  then  occurred  to  him  to  inquire  whether  this  transmission  of  electridlj 
would  be  made  to  other  substances  besides  cork.     With  this  view  he  obcainad 
a  deal  rod  about  four  inches  in  length,  to  one  end  of  which  he  attached  an  iTorjr 
ball,  and  inserted  the  other  in  the  cork,  by  which  the  glass  tube  was  stopped.  Oi 
exciting  the  tube,  he  found  that  the  ivory  ball  attracted  and  repelled  the  feather 
even  more  vigorously  than  the  cork.     He  then  tried  longer  rods  of  deal ;  aeii 
rods  of  brass  and  iron  wire,  with  like  results.     He  then  attached  tooaeed) 
of  the  tube  a  piece  of  common  packthread,  and  suspended  from  the  lower  ed ' 
of  this  thread  the  ivory  ball  and  various  other  bodies,  all  of  which  he  fomd ! 
capable  of  acquiring  the  electric  state  when  the  tube  was  excited.    Ezpoi-  j 
ments  of  this  kind  were  made  from  the  balconies  of  his  house  and  other  ete- 
vated  stations.  I 

With  a  true  philosophic  spirit,  he  now  determined  to  inquire  what  circBi- ! 


stances  attending  the  manner  of  experimenting  produced  any*  real  effect  qm 
the  results ;  and,  first,  whether  the  position  or  direction  of  the  rods,  wires,  or  j 
cords,  by  which  the  electricity  was  transmitted  from  the  excited  tube,  affected  { 
the  phenomena.  For  this  purpose  he  extended  a  piece  of  packthread  in  a  Is- ' 
rizontal  direction,  supporting  it  at  different  points  by  other  pieces  of  similar  coii ! 
which  were  attached  to  nails  driven  into  a  wooden  beam,  and  which  were  then- 1 
fore  in  a  vertical  position.  To  one  end  of  the  horizontal  cord  he  attached  ik  > 
ivory  ball,  and  to  the  other  he  tied  the  end  of  the  glass  tube.  On  exciting  ^  | 
tube  he  found  that  no  electricity  was  transmitted  to  the  ball,  a  circumstutt  | 
which  he  rightly  ascribed  to  its  escape  by  the  vertical  cords,  the  naib  siqifNiit- 1 
ing  them  and  the  wooden  beam.  { 

Soon  after  this.  Grey  was  engaged  in  repeating  his  experiments  al  the  Imnr  I 
of  Mr.  Wheeler,  who  was  afterward  associated  with  him  in  these  invesdgi- ; 
tions,  when  that  gentleman  suggested  that  threads  of  silk  should  be  used  ft  { 
support  the  horizontal  line  of  cord  instead  of  pieces  of  packthread.  It  dod  s 
not  appear  that  this  suggestion  of  Wheeler  proceeded  fron^any  knowledge* | 
suspicion  of  the  electric  properties  of  silk  ;  and  still  less  does  it  aj^>ear  tkti  | 
Grey  was  acquainted  with  them  ;  for,  in  assenting  to  the  proposition  of  Wheekr,  \ 
he  observed,  that  "  silk  might  do  better  than  packthread  on  account  of  its  va^ 
ness,  as  less  of  the  virtue  would  probably  pass  off  by  it  than  by  the  thickaes  j 
of  the  hempen  line  which  had  been  previously  used."  i 

They  accordingly  extended  a  packthread  through  a  distance  of  about  eigb|f  I 
feet  in  a  horizontal  direction,  supporting  it  in  that  position  by  threads  of  vSk. 
To  one  end  of  this  packthread  they  attached  the  ivory  ball,  uid  to  the  otlitf 
the  glass  tube.  When  the  latter  was  excited,  the  ball  immediately  beeaai 
electric,  as  was  manifested  by  its  attraction  upon  metallic  leaf  held  neir  i 
After  this,  they  extended  their  experiments  to  lines  of  packthread  still  loager, 
when  the  silk  threads  used  for  its  support  were  found  to  be  too  weak,  aodweic 
broken.  Being  under  the  erroneous  impression  that  the  escape  of  the  defr 
tricity  was  prevented  by  the  fineness  of  the  silk,  they  now  substituted  ktt 
thin  brass  wire,  which  they  expected,  being  still  smaller  than  the  silk,  woiiii 
more  effectually  intercept  the  electricity;  and  which,  from  its  nature,  woiU 
have  all  the  necessary  strength.  The  experiment,  however,  completely  fvUi 
No  electricity  was  conveyed  to  the  ivory  ball,  the  whole  having  escaped  bf 
the  brass  wire,  notwithstanding  its  fineness.  They  now  saw  that  the  A 
threads  intercepted  the  electricity,  because  they  were  sUk^  and  not  Imcss* 
they  were  smaU, 

Having  thus  accidentally  discovered  the  insulating  property  of  silkttkf 
proceeded  to  investigate  its  generalization,  and  found  that  the  same  ptofBif! 


was  enjoyed  by  resin,  liair,  glass,  and  some  other  substances.  In  fact,  it  soon 
became  apparent  that  this  property  belonged  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  to  all 
those  substances  which  were  then  known  to  be  capable  of  being  rendered 
electrical  by  friction,  and  which  were  denominated  electrics. 

Grey  now  extended  his  inquiry  to  fluids  and  animal  bodies.  Having  at  that 
time  no  other  test  of  the  electrical  state  of  a  body  than  its  attraction  for  light 
substances  placed  on  a  stand  under  it,  the  application  of  such  a  test  to  liquids 
presented  at  first  some  difficulty.  This  was  soon  surmounted  bythe  expe- 
dient of  blowing  a  soap-bubble  from  the  bole  of  a  tobacco-pipe.  The  bubble 
was  held  suspended  over  some  leaf  metal,  and  on  bringing  the  excited  tube  to 
the  small  end  of  the  pipe,  the  bubble  immediately  became  electrical. 

It  was  in  the  prosecution  of  these  experiments  that  he  discovered  that,  when 
the  electrified  tube  was  brought  near  to  any  part  of  a  non-electric  body,  without 
touching  it,  the  part  most  remote  from  the  tube  became  electrified.  He  thus 
fell  upon  the  fact  which  afterward  led  to  the  principle  of  induction.  The 
science,  however,  was  not  yet  ripe  for  that  great  discovery,  and  Grey  accord- 
ingly continued  to  apply  the  principle  of  inductive  electricity,  without  the  most 
remote  suspicion  of  the  rich  mine  whose  treasures  lay  beneath  his  foet. 

In  another  series  of  experiments.  Grey  was  also  unfortunate  in  missing  a 
subsequent  discovery  on  which  he  just  touched.  He  found  that  certain  electric 
bodies  were  capable  of  becoming  permanently  excited  without  the  previous 
process  of  attrition.  He  took  nineteen  diflferent  substances,  among  which  were 
resin^  gum-lac,  shell-lac,  sulphur,  and  pitch,  and  the  remainder  of  which  were 
Tarious  compounds  of  these.  The  sulphur  he  melted  in  a  glass  vessel,  the 
others  in  a  spherical  iron  ladle.  When  they  became  solid,  and  cooled,  and 
were  removed  from  the  moulds  in  which  they  were,  in  this  manner,  cast,  he 
found  them  to  be  electrified,  and  that,  on  preserving  them  from  exposure  to  the 
air,  by  wrapping  them  in  paper  or  wool,  this  electrified  state  continued  for  an 
indefinite  time.  In  the  case  of  sulphur,  he  found  that  not  only  the  sulphur 
was  electrical,  but  also  the  glass  from  which  it  was  removed.  Had  he  carried 
these  inquiries  further,  and  looked  carefully  into  the  circumstances  of  the  at- 
traction exhibited  bythe  sulphur  and  the  glass,  he  could  not  have  failed  in 
discovering  the  existence  of  the  two  opposite  electricities,  and  would  probably 
have  also  found  the  reason  why  the  iron  ladle  did  not  exhibit  electrical  signs 
as  well  as  the  glass.  This,  however,  escaped  him,  and  the  honor  of  the  dis- 
covery was  reserved  for  a  contemporary  philosopher. 

In  his  investigations  respecting  the  power  of  liquids  to  receive  electricity 
from  excited  glass,  Grey  exhibited,  in  a  manner  which  at  that  period  appeared 
striking,  the  attraction  of  the  glass  tube  for  liquids.  Wq  shall,  however,  pass 
over  these  and  some  other  experiments  of  less  importance,  since  they  did  not 
conduce  to  the  development  pf  any  general  principle. 

Contemporary  with  Grey  was  Uie  celebrated  Dufaye,  who,  though  not  im- 
pelled by  the  same  enthusiasm,  nor  exhibiting  the  same  unwearied  activity  in 
multiplying  experiments,  was  endowed  with  mental  powers  of  a  much  higher 
order,  and  consequently  was  not  slow  to  perceive  some  important  consequences 
flowing  from  the  experiments  of  Grey,  which  had  eluded  the  notice  of  that 
philosopher.  Dufaye,  in  the  first  place,  extended  the  class  of  substances  called 
electrics — showing  that  all  substances  whatever,  except  the  metals  and  bodies 
in  the  soil  or  liquid  state,  were  capable  of  being  electrified  by  fri<5tion  with  any 
sort  of  cloth,  and  that,  to  secure  ^e  result,  it  was  only  necessary  to  warm  the 
body  previously.  He  also  showed  that  the  property  of  receiving  electricity 
by  contact  with  an  excited  electric  was  much  more  general  than  was  supposed 
by  Grey,  and  that  most  substances  exhibited  that  property  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree,  when  supported  by  glass  well  wanned  and  dried.    Dufaye  also  showed 


that  the  conducting  power  of  the  packthread  used  in  the  experiments  of  Grey 
depended  on  the  moisture  contained  in  it,  and  that  the  conducting  power  was 
considerably  increased  by  wetting  it.  By  this  expedient  he  transmitted  elec- 
tricity along  a  cord  to  the  distance  of  about  thirteen  hundred  feet. 

It  had  been  previously  ascertained  that  when  any  substance  charged  with 
electricity  communicated  the  electric  principle  to  another  body  near  it,  but  not 
in  contact  with  it,  the  electricity  passed  from  the  one  body  to  the  other  in  the 
form  of  a  spark,  accompanied  by  a  snapping  or  cracking  noise,  like  that  of  a 
slight  explosion.  It  had  also  been  discovered  by  Grey  and  Wheeler  that  the 
bodies  of  men  and  animals  would  become  charged  with  electricity  if  placed  in 
the  usual  manner  in  contact  with  an  excited  glass  tube,  provided  they  were 
suspended  by  silk  cords,  so  as  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  electrici^.  Do* 
faye,  therefore,  reasoned  that  a  man  being  so  suspended  by  silk  cords,  the 
electricity  imparted  to  his  person  could  not  escape ;  and  being  charged  by  the 
excited  glass  tube,  sparks  of  fire  ought  to  issue  from  his  body,  if  any  body  ca- 
pable of  receiving  the  electricity  were  presented  to  it.  To  reduce  this  to  the 
immediate  test  of  experiment,  Dufaye  suspended  his  own  person  by  silk  lines ; 
and  being  electrified,  the  Abb6  Nollet,  who  assisted  him  in  these  experiments, 
presented  his  hand  to  his  body,  when  immediately  a  spark  of  fire  issued  from 
the  person  of  the  one  philosopher  and  entered  the  body  of  the  other.  Although 
such  a  result  had  been  predicted  as  a  consequence  of  the  arrangement,  the  as- 
tonishment was  not  the  less  great  at  its  occurrence.  Nollet  states  that  he  can 
never  forget  the  surprise  of  both  Dufaye  and  himself  when  they  witnessed  the 
first  explosion  from  the  body  of  the  former. 

The  celebrity  of  Dufaye  rests,  however,  not  on  his  experiments,  but  on  the 
sagacity  which  led  him  to  evolve  natural  laws  of  a  high  degree  of  generality 
from  his  own  experiments,  and  from  those  of  the  philosophers  who  preceded 
him.  He  reproduced  in  a  more  definite  form  the  principles  of  attraction  and 
subsequent  repulsion,  which  had  previously  been  announced  by  Otto  Guericke. 
"  I  discovered,"  says  Dufaye,  "  a  very  simple  principle,  which  accounts  for  a 
great  part  of  the .  irregularities,  and,  if  I  may  use  the  term,  the  caprices,  that 
seem  to  accompany  most  of  the  experiments  in  electricity."  This  principle 
was,  first,  that  excited  electrics  attract  all  bodies  in  their  natural  state  ;  second, 
that  after  a  body  is  so  attracted,  and  has  touched  the  excited  electric,  then  such 
body  is  repelled  by  the  excited  electric  ;  third,  that  if,  afler  being  so  repelled, 
such  body  touches  any  other,  it  will  be  again  attracted,  and  again  repelled  by 
the  excited  electric,  and  so  on. 

But  a  discovery  of  a  much  higher  order  was  due  to  Dufaye.  "  Chance," 
says  he,  "  threw  in  my  way  another  principle  more  imiversal  and  remarkable 
than  the  preceding  one,  and  which  casts  a  new  light  upon  the  subject  of  elec- 
tricity. The  principle  is,  that  there  are  two  distinct  kinds  of  electricity,  very 
difi'erent  from  one  another ;  one  of  which  I  shall  call  viireous,  and  the  other 
resinous  electricity.  The  first  is  that  of  glass,  rock-crystal,  precious  stones, 
hair  of  animals,  wool,  and  many  other  bodies.  The  second  is  that  of  amber, 
copal,  gum-lac,  silk-thread,  paper,  and  a  vast  number  of  other  substances.  The 
characteristic  of  these  two  electricities  is,  that  they  repel  themselves  and  at- 
tract each  other.  Thus  a  body  of  the  vitreous  electricity  repels  all  other 
bodies  possessed  of  the  vitreous,  and,  on  the  contrary,  attracts  ail  those  of  the 
resinous  electricity.  The  resinous  also  repels  the  resinous,  and  attracts  the 
vitreous.  From  this  principle  one  may  easily  deduce  the  explanation  of  a 
great  number  of  other  phenomena,  and  it  is  probable  that  this  truth  will  lead 
us  to  the  discovery  of  many  other  things." 

This  was  a  discovery  of  the  highest  order,  and  in  its  consequences  fully 
justified  the  anticipation  that  "  it  would  lead  to  the  discovery  of  many  other 


things."  It  is  the  basis  of  the  only  theory  of  electricity  which  has  been  found 
sufficient  to  explain  all  the  phenomena  of  the  science,  and  with  the  subsequent 
hypothesis  of  Syromer,  and  the  laws  of  attraction  developed  by  the  researches 
of  Coulomb,  it  has  brought  the  most  subtle  and  incontrollable  of  all  physicat> 
agents  under  the  subjection  of  the  rigorous  canons  of  mathematical  calcula- 
tion. 

A  new  question  now  arose  respecting  any  body  which  has  been  rendered 
electrical,  whether  by  immediate  excitation,  or  by  contact  with  another  body 
already  excited.  It  was  not  enough  to  ascertain  that  it  was  electrified  ;  but  it 
was  necessary  to  know  with  which  of  the  two  kinds  of  electricity  it  was  in- 
vested. The  test  of  this  proposed  by  Dufaye  was  the  same  which  has  ever 
since  his  time  been  adhered  to.  He  electrified  a  light  substance  freely  sus- 
pended with  a  known  species  of  electricity ;  say,  for  example,  with  resinous 
electricity.  If  this  substance  was  repelled  on  bringing  it  near  another  electri- 
fied body,  then  the  electricity  of  that  body  was  known  to  be  resinous ;  but  if, 
on  the  contrary,  it  was  attracted,  then  the  electricity  of  the  other  body  was 
known  to  be  vitreous. 

Dr.  Desaguliers,  whose  works  in  other  parts  of  physical  science  are  well 
known,  devoted  some  attention  to  electricity  from  the  close  of  the  labors  of 
Grey  till  the  year  1742,  but  the  researches  of  this  philosopher  contributed 
nothing  to  the  extension  of  the  science.  He  methodized  the  elements  which 
had  already  accumulated,  and  improved  in  some  important  instances  the  no- 
menclature. He  denominated  all  substances  in  which  electricity  may  be  ex- 
cited electrics  per  se^  and  defined  in  a  distinct  manner  their  characters.  He 
also  first  applied  the  term  conductor  to  bodies  which  freely  transmitted  electrici- 
ty, and  showed  that  animal  substances  owed  this  property  to  the  fluids  which 
they  contain.  He  however  failed  to  discover  that  moisture  was  the  conducting 
agent  in  many  other  bodies  which  at  that  time  were  used  to  propagate  elec- 
tricity to  a  distance. 

The  subject  of  electricity  now  began  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  Germans, 
and  the  first  consequence  was  considerable  improvement  in  the  power  and  efii- 
ciency  of  electrical  apparatus.  The  globe  of  glass  revolnng  on  a  horizontal 
axis,  which  had  originated  with  Hawkesbee,  but  had,  ever  since  that  time, 
greatly  to  the  detriment  of  the  science,  been  abandoned  in  favor  of  the  glass 
tube,  was  now  resumed  by  Professor  Boze  of  Wiitemburg,  who  added,  for  the 
first  time,  the  prime  conductor  to  the  machine.  This  conductor  consisted  of  an 
oblong  cylinder,  or  tube,  of  iron  or  tin.  It  was  at  first  supported  by  a  man, 
who  was  insulated  by  standing  on  cakes  of  rosin  ;  but  it  was  subsequently  sus- 
pended by  silken  cords. 

The  method  of  exciting  the  globe  or  tube  hitherto  generally  practised,  and, 
indeed,  long  afterward^persovered  in,  was  to  rub  them  with  the  hand,  taking 
care  that  it  was  dry  and  warm.  Winkler,  a  professor  in  the  university  of 
Leipsic,  substituted  the  more  convenient  expedient  of  a  cushion  fixed  in  con- 
tact with  the  globe,  and  gently  pressed  upon  its  surface  by  springs,  or  any 
similar  means.  Gordon,  a  Scottish  Benedictine  monk,  who  was  professor  of 
philosophy  at  Erfurt,  abandoned  the  use  of  the  globe,  and  substituted  for  it  a 
cylinder  of  glass,  having  its  geometrical  axis  horizontal,  and  supported  on 
pivots  so  as  to  revolve  on  that  axis.  The  cylinders  he  used  were  eight  inches 
long,  and  four  inches  in  diameter.  Thus  the  electrical  machine  assumed  a 
form  very  nearly  identical  with  the  cylindrical  machines  of  the  present  day. 

The  effects  produced  by  these  improved  and  powerful  apparatus  are  related 
to  have  been  extraordinary.  Various  inflammable  substances,  such  as  spirits, 
heated  oil,  pitch,  and  wax,  were  fired.  Appearances  of  electrical  light  issuing 
from  points,  and  the  experiment  since  known  as  the  electrical  bells,  were  the 


productions  of  this  epoch.  The  spark  drawn  from  the  conductor  by  the  finger 
is  described  as  being  so  intense  as  to  burst  the  skin,  draw  blood,  and  produce 
a  wound.  Other  effects  on  the  animal  system  are  related,  in  which  there  is 
probably  some  exaggeration. 

The  year  1746  forms  a  remarkable  epoch  in  the  history  of  electricity,  being 
signalized  by  the  invention  of  the  Leyden  phial.  The  merit  of  this  discovery 
is  disputed,  being  claimed  for  Professor  Muschenbroek,  Cuneus,  a  native  of 
Leyden,  and  Kleist,  a  monk  of  that  place.  Probably  all  these  individuals  were 
engaged  in  the  proceedings  in  which  the  discovery  originated.  Dr.  Priestley, 
a  contemporary  writer,  gives  an  account  of  this  invention,  apparently  obtained 
by  personal  inquiry,  of  which  the  following  is  the  substance  : — 

Professor  Muschenbroek  and  his  associates  having  observed  that  electrified 
bodies  exposed  to  the  atmosphere  speedily  lost  their  electric  virtue,  which  was 
supposed  to  be  abstracted  by  the  air  itself,  and  by  vapor  and  effluvia  suspended 
in  it,  imagined  that  if  they  could  surround  them  with  any  insulating  substance, 
so  as  to  exclude  the  contact  of  the  atmosphere,  they  could  communicate  a  more 
intense  electrical  power,  and  could  preserve  that  power  for  a  longer  time. 
Water  appeared  one  of  the  most  convenient  recipients  for  the  electrical  influ- 
ence, and  glass  the  most  efifectual  and  easy  insulating  envelop.  It  appeared, 
therefore,  very  obvious,  that  water  enclosed  in  a  glass  bottle  must  retain  the 
electricity  given  to  it,  and  that  by  such  means,  a  greater  charge  or  accumula- 
tion of  electric  force  might  be  obtained  than  by  any  expedient  before  resorted 
to.      » 

In  the  first  experiments  made  in  conformity  with  these  views,  no  remarkable 
results  were  obtained.  But  it  happened  on  one  occasion  that  the  operator  held 
the  glass  bottle  in  his  right  hand,  while  the  water  contained  in  it  communi- 
cated by  a  wire  with  the  prime  conductor  of  a  powerful  machine.  When  he 
considered  that  it  had  received  a  sufficient  charge,  he  applied  his  lefl  hand  to 
the  wire  to  disengage  it  from  the  conductor.  He  was  instantly  struck  with  the 
convulsive  shock  with  which  electricians  are  now  so  familiar,  and  which  has 
been  since,  and  is  at  present,  so  frequently  suffered  from  motives  of  curiosity 
or  amusement. 

It  is  curious  to  observe  how  much  effects  on  the  organs  of  sense  depend  on 
the  previous  knowledge  of  them,  which  may  or  may  not  occupy  the  minds  of 
those  who  sustain  them.  Those  who  now  think  so  lightly  of  the  shock,  pro- 
duced even  by  a  powerful  Leyden  phial,  would  be  surprised  at  the  letter  in 
which  Muschenbroek  gave  Reaumer  an  account  of  the  effect  produced  upon  him 
by  the  first  experiment.  He  states,  that  *'  he  felt  himself  struck  in  his  arms, 
shoulders,  and  breast,  so  that  Ue  lost  his  breath,  and  was  two  days  before  he  re- 
covered  from  the  effects  of  the  blow  and  the  terror*^  He  declared,  that  " he 
would  not  take  a  second  shock  for  the  whole  kingdom  of  France." 

Nor  was  Muschenbroek  singular  in  his  extraordinary  estimate  of  the  efifects 
of  the  shock.  M.  Allamand,  who  made  the  experiment  with  a  common  beer 
glass,  stated  that  he  lost  the  use  of  his  breath  for  some  moments,  and  then  felt 
so  intense  a  pain  along  his  right  arm  that  he  feared  permanent  injury  from  it. 
Professor  Winkler,  of  Leipsic,  stated,  that  the  first  time  he  underwent  the  ex- 
periment he  suffered  great  convulsions  through  his  body ;  that  it  put  his  blood 
into  agitation  ;  that  he  feared  an  ardent  fever,  and  was  obliged  to  have  recourse 
to  cooling  medicines !  That  he  also  felt  a  heaviness  in  his  head,  as  if  a  stone 
were  laid  upon  it.  Twice  it  gave  him  bleeding  at  the  nose,  to  which  he  was 
not  subject.  The  lady  of  this  professor,  who  appears  to  have  been  as  little 
wanting  in  the  curiosity  which  is  ascribed  to  her  own,  as  in  the  courage  as- 
sumed for  the  other  sex,  took  the  shock  twice,  and  was  rendered  so  weak  by 
it  that  she  could  hardly  walk.     In  a  week,  nevertheless,  her  curiosity  again  got 
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the  better  of  her  discretion,  and  she  took  a  third  shock,  which  immediately 
pmdiiced  bleeding. at  the  nose. 

No  sooner  were  these  experiments  made  known,  than  the  amazement  of  \ 
all  classes  of  people  of  every  age,  sex,  and  rank,  was  excited  at  what  was  re- 
garded as  "  a  prodigy  of  nature  and  philosophy."  Philosophers,  everywhere 
repeated  the  experiment,  but  none  succeeded  in  explaining  its  enects.  After 
the  first  emotions  of  astonishment  had  abated,  the  circumstances  which  influ- 
enced the  force  of  the  shock  were  examined.  Muschenbroek  observed  that 
if  the  glass  were  wet  on  the  outer  surface  the  success  of  the  experiment  was 
impaired ;  and  Dr.  Watson  proved  that  the  force  of  the  shock  was  increased 
by  the  tliinness  of  the  glass  of  which  the  bottle  containing  the  water  was  made. 
He  also  observed,  that  the  force  of  the  charge  did  not  depend  on  the  power  of  ! 
the  electrical  machine  by  which  the  phial  was  charged.  Dr.  Watson  also 
showed  tliat  the  shock  could  be  transmitted,  undiminished,  through  the  bodies 
of  several  men  touching  each  other. 

By  further  repeating  and  varying  the  experiment,  Watson  found  that  the  force 
of  the  charge  depended  on  the  extent  of  the  external  surface  of  the  glass  in 
contact  with  the  hand  of  the  operator ;  and  it  occurred  to  Dr.  Bevis  that  the 
hand  might  be  efficient  merely  as  a  conductor  of  electricity,  and  in  that  case 
the  object  might  be  more  effectually  and  conveniently  attained  by  coating  the 
exterior  of  the  phial  with  sheet-lead  or  tin-foil.  This  expedient  was  completely 
successful ;  and  the  phial,  so  far  as  related  to  its  external  surface,  assumed  its 
present  form. 

Another  important  step  in  the  improvement  of  the  Leyden  jar  was  also  due 
ID  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Bevis.  It  appeared  that  the  force  of  the  charge  in- 
creased with  the  magnitude  of  the  jar,  but  not  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  ! 
vater  it  contained.  It  was  conjectured  that  it  might  depend  on  the  extent  of  < 
the  surface  of  glass  in  contact  with  water  ;  and  that  as  water  was  considered 
to  play  the  part  merely  of  a  conductor  in  the  experiment,  metal,  which  was  a 
better  conductor,  would  be  at  least  equally  effectual.  Three  phials  were  there- 
fore procured  and  filled  to  the  usual  height  with  shot  instead  of  water.  A  me- 
tallic commimication  was  made  between  the  shot  contained  in  them  respectively. 
[  The  result  was  a  charge  of  greatly  augmented  force.  This  was,  in  fact,  the 
first  electric  battery. 

Dr.  Bevis  now  saw  that  the  seat  of  the  electric  influence  was  the  surface  of 
contact  of  the  metal  and  the  glass,  and  rightly  inferred  that  the  form  of  a  bot- 
!  tie  or  jar  was  not  in  any  way  connected  with  the  principle  of  the  experiment.  | 
'  He  therefore  took  a  common  pane  of  glass,  and  having  coated  the  opposite 
I  fiMres  with  tin-foil,  extending  on  each  surface  within  about  an  inch  of  the  edge, 
'  he  was  able  to  obtain  as  strong  a  charge  as  from  a  phial  having  the  same  ex- 
tent of  coated  surface.     Dr.  Watson  being  informed  of  this,  coated  large  jars 
made  of  thin  glass  both  on  the  inside  and  outside  surface  with  silver  leaf,  ex- 
\  tending  nearly  to  the  top  of  the  jars,  the  effects  of  which  fully  corroborated 
the  anticipations  of  Dr.  Bevis,  and  established  the  principle  that  the  force  of  < 
the  charge  was  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  coated  surface. 

The  results  of  all  these  experiments  led  to  the  inference  that,  in  the  dis- 
charge of  the  phial,  the  electricity  passed  through  the  circle  of  conducting 
matter  which  was  extended  between  the  inside  and  the  outside  coating  of  the 
jir.  If  that  circle  were  anywhere  interrupted  by  the  presence  of  non-conduct- 
ing matter,  or  electrics  per  se,  as  they  were  then  called,  no  discharge  took  place. 
A^,  if  any  portion  of  the  circle  were  formed  of  living  animals,  each 
anioud  sustained  the  shock.  To  carry  the  demonstration  of  this  further. 
Dr.  Watson  placed,  at  several  points  in  the  circuit,  spoons  filled  with  spirits 
between  the  extremities  of  iron  bars,  but  not  in  contact  with  them.     In  such 


cases  the  spirits  in  all  the  spoons  were  inflamed  apparently  at  the  instant  of  the 
discharge. 

Many  of  these  properties  were  simultaneously  discovered  by  Mr.  Wilson, 
who  experimented  in  Dublin.  He  coated  the  external  surface  of  the  jar  in  the 
first  experiments  by  plunging  it  in  water.  He  also  made  several  ezperimenti 
with  a  view  to  affect  by  a  shock  one  part  of  the  human  body  without  alTectinf 
the  other  parts.  But  the  most  remarkable  discovery  of  this  electrician  was 
the  lateral  shock.  He  observed,  that  a  person  standing  near  the  circuit  through 
which  the  shock  is  transmitted,  would  sustain  a  shock  if  he  were  only  in  con- 
tact with  any  part  of  the  circuit,  or  even  placed  very  near  it. 

Those  who  are  conversant  with  the  science,  and  aware  of  the  important 
principle  of  induction,  will  see,  with  much  interest,  how  nearly  many  of  the 
philosophers  engaged  in  these  researches  touched,  from  time  to  time,  on  thai 
property,  and  yet  missed  the  honor  of  its  discovery.  Without  it,  the  explica- 
tion of  the  phenomenon  of  the  charge  and  discharge  of  the  Jjoyden  phial  wu 
impossible.  The  lateral  shock  just  adverted  to,  and  observed  by  Wilson,  wu 
almost  a  glaring  instance  of  it ;  but  a  still  more  striking  manifestation  of  the 
theory  of  the  Leyden  phial  was  afforded  by  an  experiment  of  Mr.  Canton,  who 
showed  that  if  a  charged  phial  be  insulated,  the  internal  and  external  coatings 
would  give  alternate  sparks,  and  then,  by  continuing  the  process,  the  phul 
might  be  gradually  discharged.  Canton  just  touched  on  the  discovery  of  die- 
simulated  electricity. 

While  these  investigations  were  proceeding  in  England,  the  philosophers  of 
France  were  not  wanting  in  that  zeal  and  activity  which  they  have  always 
manifested  for  the  advancement  of  physical  science.  The  Abb6  Nollet,  M.  de 
Moniiier,  and  others,  prosecuted  similar  experimental  researches,  and  arrived 
at  the  knowledge  of  several  of  the  important  circumstances  developed  in  Eng- 
land. Nollet  showed  that  a  phial  containing  rarefied  air  admitted  of  being 
churned  as  readily  as  one  which  contained  water,  and  stated  that  the  water 
in  the  Leyden  experiment  served  no  purpose  except  to'  conduct  the  electricity 
to  the  glass. 

From  this  time  to  the  period  at  which  Dr.  Franklin  commenced  his  researches, 
no  important  progress  was  made  in  the  science,  although  at  no  former  period 
were  experiments  on  so  grand  a  scale  projected  and  executed ;  nor  was  public 
attention  ever  before  so  powerfully  attracted  to  any  scientific  subject.  Nume- 
rous and  extensive  experiments  were  made,  both  in  England  and  France,  to 
determine  the  distance  through  which  the  electric  shock  could  be  transmitted, 
the  nature  of  the  substances  through  which  it  could  be  propagated,  and  the 
rate  at  which  it  moved.  At  Paris,  M.  Nollet  transmitted  it  through  a  chain  of 
180  soldiers ;  and  at  the  convent  of  the  Carthusians  he  formed  a  chain  meas- 
uring 5,400  feet,  by  means  of  iron  wires  extending  between  every  two  persons, 
and  the  whole  company  gave  a  sudden  spring,  and  sustained  the  shock  at  the 
same  instant. 

But  it  was  in  England  that  the  experiments  on  this  subject  were  made  on 
the  most  magnificent  scale.  Mr.  Martin  Folkes,  then  president  of  the  Royal 
Society,  Lord  Charles  Cavendish,  Dr.  Bevis,  and  several  other  fellows  of  the 
Society,  formed  a  committee  to  witness  these  experiments,  the  chief  direction 
and  management  of  them  being  undertaken  by  Dr.  Watson.  A  circuit  wae 
first  formed  by  a  wire  carried  from  one  side  of  the  Thames  to  the  other  over 
Westminster  bridge.  One  extremity  of  this  wire  communicated  with  the  in- 
terior of  a  charged  jar ;  the  other  was  held  by  a  person  on  the  opposite  bank 
of  the  river.  This  person  held  in  his  other  hand  an  iron  rod,  which  he  dipped 
into  the  river.  On  the  other  side,  near  the  jar,  stood  another  person,  hoidiag 
in  one  hand  a  wire  communicating  with  the  exterior  coating  of  the  jar,  and  in 
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r  hand  an  iron  rod.  This  rod  he  dipped  into  the  river,  when  instantly 
k  was  received  hy  both  persons,  the  electric  fluid  having  passed  over 
76,  through  the  body  of  the  person  on  the  other  side,  through  the  wa- 
is  the  river,  through  the  rod  held  by  the  other  person,  and  through  his 
the  exterior  coating  of  the  jar.  Familiar  as  such  a  fact  may  now  ap- 
is impossible  to  convey  an  adequate  idea  of  the  amazement,  bordering 
dulity,  with  which  it  was  at  that  time  witnessed, 
lext  experiment  was  made  at  Stoke  Newington,  near  London,  where  a 
»f  about  two  miles  in  length  was  formed,  consisting,  as  in  the  former 
.rtly  of  water  and  partly  of  wire.  In  one  case  there  were  about  2,800 
vire,  and  8,000  feet  of  water.  The  result  was  the  same  as  in  the  case 
ixperiment  at  Westminster  bridge.  In  this  case,  on  repeating  the  ex- 
tt,  the  rods,  instead  of  being  dipped  in  the  water,  were  merely  fixed  in 
at  about  twenty  feet  from  ^e  water's  edge,  when  it  was  found  that  the 
raa  equally  transmitted.  This  created  a  doubt  whetherjiAi  the  former 
e  shock  might  not  have  been  conveyed  through  the  gnnmd  between  the 
B,  instead  of  passing  through  the  water,  and  subsequent  experiments 
that  suclr  was  the  case. 

lame  experiments  were  repeated  at  Highbury,  and  finally  at  Shooter's 
August,  1747.  At  the  latter  place  the  wire  from  the  inside  of  the  jar 
32  feet,  and  that  which  touched  the  outside  coating  was  3,868  feet  long, 
lervers  placed  at  the  extremity  of  these  wires,  were  two  miles  distant 
ch  other.  The  circuit,  therefore,  consisted  of  two  miles  of  wire,  and 
9s  of  soil  or  ground,  the  latter  being  the  space  between  the  two  observ- 
he  result  of  the  experiment  proved  that  no  observable  interval  elapsed 
i  the  moments  at  which  each  observer  sustained  the  shock.  In  this 
lent  the  wires  were  insulated  by  being  supported  on  rods  of  baked 

haU  here  pass  over  a  variety  of  experiments  made  in  England,  France, 
rmany,  on  the  effects  of  electricity  on  organized  bodies,  and  on  some 
d  medical  applications  of  that  agent ;  such  researches  not  having  led 
reneral  principles  affecting  the  real  advancement  of  the  science, 
ing  from  the  analysis  of  the  confused  experimental  labors  of  his  imme- 
edecessors,  labors  which  contributed  so  little  to  the  development  of  the 
tnd  laws  of  electrical  phenomena,  to  the  researches  of  Franklin,  is  like 
isition  from  the  mists  and  obscurity  of  morning  twilight  to  the  unclouded  | 
r  of  the  noontide  sun.     It  was  in  the  summer  of  the  year  1747,  that  a  i 
IS  circumstance,  happily  for  the  progress  of  knowledge,  first  drew  the  | 
n  of  this  truly  great  and  good  man,  and  (as  he  afterward  proved)  acute  < 
?her,  to  the  subject  of  electricity.     Mr.  Peter  Collinson,  a  fellow  of  the  | 
Society  of  London,  and  a  gentleman  who  took  much  interest  in  scien-  i 
drs,  made  a  communication  to  the  Literary  Society  of  Philadelphia,  ex-  \ 
r  what  had  been  recently  done  in  England  in  electrical  experiments,  and  i 
s  letter  he  sent  a  present  of  one  of  the  glass  tubes  then  conynonly  used  | 
e  electricity,  with  directions  for  its  use.     Previous  to  this  time,  Frank- 
I  not  appear  to  have  ever  given  his  attention  to  physical  science.     Never- 
he  now  commenced  repeating  the  European  experiments  with  all  the 
r  an  enthusiast,  and  extending,  varying,  and  adapting  them  to  the  de- 
)nt  of  great  general  laws,  with  all  the  skill  and  sagacity  of  a  practised 
lental  philosopher.    Within  the  brief  period  of  four  months  afler  the 
a  the  tube,  he  commenced  a  series  of  letters  to  Mr.  Collinson,  in  which 
ted  a  body  of  discoveries,  which  for  the  high  generality  of  the  laws 
folded,  the  surpassing  beauty  and  clearness  of  the  experimental  demon- 
I  on  wMch  they  were  based,  and  their  intimate  connexion  with  the 
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uses  of  life,  are  well  worthy  to  be  put  in  juxtaposition  with  the  discoreries  of 
Newton  respecting  the  analysis  and  properties  of  light.  How  different,  how- 
ever, was  the  position  of  these  two  great  discoverers  and  benefactors  of  the 
human  race !  One  brought  to  bear  on  the  subject  of  his  inquiry  a  mind  early 
disciplined  in  scientific  investigation,  a  memory  stored  with  profound  mathe- 
matical erudition,  faculties  rendered  more  acute  and  strong  by  the  severe  studies 
exacted  from  all  aspirants  to  academical  honor  and  office  in  the  universities  of 
the  old  countries,  zeal  awakened,  emulation  stimulated,  and  enthusiasm  kindled 
by  associates,  among  whom  were  included  all  that  was  roost  distinguished  in 
the  physical  sciences ;  the  other,  first  a  tallow-chandler's  apprentice,  and  next 
a  poor  printer's  boy,  unschooled,  undisciplined,  self-informed,  having  nothing  to 
aid  him  but  the  inborn  energy  of  his  mind,  separated  by  an  ocean  three  thou- 
sand miles  wide  from  the  countries  which  alone  were  the  seats  of  the  sciences, 
and  where  aloD^  those  aids  and  encouragements  derivable  from  the  society  of 
others  engspi  in  like  inquiries  could  be  obtained.  Such  was  the  individual 
whose  resMtehes  we  must  now  briefly  notice.  The  series  of  letters  in  which 
he  embodied  the  details  of  his  experiments,  and  developed  the  laws  which  re- 
sulted from  them,  were  continued  from  1747  to  1754,  and  were  subsequently 
collected  and  published. 

"  Nothing,"  says  Priestley,  "  was  ever  written  upon  the  subject  of  electrici^ 
which  was  more  generally  read  and  admired  in  all  parts  of  Europe  than  these 
letters.  There  is  hardly  any  European  language  into  which  they  have  not 
been  translated ;  and,  as  if  this  were  not  sufficient  to  make  them  properly 
known,  a  translation  of  them  has  lately  been  made  into  Latin.  It  is  not  easy 
to  say  whether  we  are  most  pleased  with  the  simplicity  and  perspicuity  with 
which  these  letters  are  written,  the  modesty  with  which  the  author  proposes 
every  hypothesis  of  his  own,  or  the  noble  frankness  with  which  he  relates  his 
mistakes  when  they  were  corrected  by  subsequent  experiments."* 

In  the  analysis  of  Franklin's  discoveries,  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish  care- 
fully fact  from  hypothesis,  and  to  separate  the  great  natural  laws  which  he 
brought  to  light,  the  truth  and  reality  of  which  can  never  be  shaken,  bs>eJL<l 
they  are,  on  innumerable  observed  phenomena,  from  the  theory  by  which 4lMi 
phenomena  and  their  laws  are  attempted  to  be  explained  by  him ;  which  iitlBV, 
though  marked  by  great  sagacity  and  ingenuity,  and  adequate  to  the  explica- 
tion of  most  of  the  ordinary  effects  of  electricity,  has  been  found  insufficient  to 
represent  the  results  of  subsequent  researches,  and  has  been  generally  super- 
seded by  another  theory,  which  will  be  noticed  hereafter. 

The  first  step  made  by  this  philosopher  in  the  brilliant  series  of  discoveries 
by  which  he  rendered  his  name  so  memorable,  was  one  which  produced  a 
material  influence  on  his  subsequent  proceedings,  since  it  formed  the  founda- 
tion of  his  celebrated  hypothesis  of  positive  and  negative  electricity,  which 
served  him  as  the  link  by  which  many  scattered  facts  might  be  grouped  and 
connected,  and  as  a  clue  to  the  development  of  new  and  unobserved  phe- 
nomena. To  reduce  to  the  most  brief,  simple,  and  general  terms,  the  expres- 
'  sion  of  the  first  fruit  of  his  observations,  it  may  be  said  to  consist  in  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  general  principle,  that  when  electricity  is  excited  by  the 
mutual  friction  or  attrition  of  any  two  bodies,  both  these  bodies  become  elec- 
trified ;  and  if  both  are  insulated  they  will  continue  to  be  so  electrified.  They 
will,  however,  be  in  difierent  electrical  states,  since,  if  moveable,  they  would 
attract  and  not  repel  each  other ;  but,  nevertheless,  each  of  them  will  exhibit 
in  relation  to  other  bodies  not  electrified,  the  same  properties.  Thus  sparks 
may  be  drawn  indifferently  from  either ;  and  each  of  them  may  be  de-eUetrised^ 

*  Hiftoiy  of  Electricity,  per.  ix.,  leot  i 
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or  discharged  of  their  electricity,  by  being  put  in  metallic  communication  with 
the  ground.     These  general  facts  he  proved  by  direct  experiment. 

He  placed  two  persons,  A.  and  B.,  on  insulating  supports.  In  the  hand  of 
A.  he  put  a  glass  tube,  which  being  rubbed  by  A.  became  electrified.  This 
tube  was  then  touched  at  every  part  of  the  rubbed  surface  by  B. ;  after  which 
the  same  process  was  several  times  repeated,  the  tube  being  deprived  of  its 
electricity  as  often  as  it  was  touched  by  B.  A  third  person,  C,  not  insulated, 
now  presented  his  finger  or  a  metallic  sphere  to  B.,  from  whom  a  spark  was 
drawn  ;  and  by  repeating  this,  or  by  touching  the  person  of  B.,  the  latter  was 
deprived  of  the  electricity  he  had  received  from  the  tube.  This  was  no  more 
than  was  expected.  But  on  subjecting  A.  to  the  same  process,  the  very  same 
effects  were  produced.  It  appeared,  therefore,  that  both  A.  and  B.  were  elec- 
trified. '^ 

Being  again  electrified,  as  before,  by  the  friction  of  thff  triie«  inatead  of  A. 
and  B.  being  successively  touched  by  C.,  they  were  made  tolMeh  each  other, 
both  remaining  insulated.  After  this  both  were  found  to  Im  ■•  completely 
de-electrised  and  restored  to  their  ordinary  state  as  when  they  bad  been  touched 
by  C. 

A  cork  ball,  suspended  by  a  silk  thread,  being  electrified  by  contact  with  the 
excited  glass  tube,  was  repelled  when  brought  near  the  person  of  B.,  but  it  was 
attracted  when  brought  near  the  person  of  A. 

From  these  experiments  it  appeared  the  electrical  states  of  A.  and  B.  were 
diflTerent.  Franklin  called  the  state  of  B.,  and  consequently  that  of  the  glass 
tube  from  which  he  drew  the  electricity,  positive  and  that  of  A.  negative.  The 
one  was  said  to  be  positively,  the  other  negatively  electrified.  The  cloth  with 
which  A.  rubbed  the  glass  tube  was,  like  A.,  negatively  electrified — it  attracted 
the  cork  ball ;  and  the  glass  tube,  like  B.,  was  positively  electrified — ^it  re- 
pelled  the  cork  ball. 

The  generality  of  this  result  was  established  by  a  great  variety  of  experi* 
ments.  In  all  cases  it  appeared  that  the  opposite  electrical  charges  of  the  two 
bodies  submitted  to  friction,  or  of  any  insulated  bodies  in  communication  with 
Aem,  had  the  same  reciprocally  neutralizing  power ;  in  virtue  of  which,  when 
bnraght  into  contact,  or  when  a  metallic  communication  was  established  be- 
tween them,  all  signs  of  electricity  would  disappear. 

Such  is  a  strict  statement  of  the  facts  as  evolved  in  the  experiments.  The 
hypothesis  proposed  by  Franklin  for  their  explication  was  as  follows :  All 
bodies  in  their  natural  state  are  charged  with  a  certain  quantity  of  electricity, 
in  each  body  this  quantity  being  of  definite  amount.  This  quantity  of  elec- 
tricity is  maintained  in  equilibrium  upon  the  body  by  an  attraction  which  the 
particles  of  the  body  have  for  if,  and  does  not  therefore  exert  any  attraction 
for  other  bodies.  But  a  body  may  be  invested  with  more  or  lesf^  electricity 
than  satisfies  its  attraction.  If  it  possess  more,  it  is  ready  to  give  up  the  surplus 
to  any  body  which  has  less,  or  U)  share  it  with  any  body  in  its  natural  state ; 
if  it  have  less,  it  b  ready  to  take  from  any  body  in  its  natural  state  a  part  of  its 
electricity,  so  that  each  will  have  less  than  their  natural  amoimt.  A  body 
having  more  than  its  natural  quantity  is  electrified  positively  or  plus,  and  one 
which  has  less  is  electrified  negatively  or  minus. 

When  two  bodies  are  submitted  to  mutual  attrition  and  become  electrified, 
one  parts  with  a  portion  of  its  proper  electricity,  which  is  received  by  the 
other.  The  latter  then  has  more  thaa  its  natural  amount,  and  is  positively  elec- 
trified ;  the  former  has  less^  and  is  negatively  electrified. 

In  the  instance  above  stated,  when  A.  mbiB  the  glass  tube,  he  loses  a  portion 
of  his  natural  electricity,  and  is  negatively  electrified ;  while  the  tube  receives 
what  he  loses,  and  becomes  positively  dectrified.    When  B.  touches  the  tube, 
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lie  takes  from  it  nearly  all  the  electricity  with  which  it  is  charged  over  and 
above  its  natural  amount ;  for  his  body  being  of  so  much  greater  magnitude 
than  the  tube,  the  proportion  which  will  remain  on  the  tube  will  be  insig- 
nificant. 

If  when  A.  rubs  the  tube  he  were  not  insulated,  he  would  not  be  electrified, 
because,  as  fast  as  his  body  would  lose  its  proper  amount  of  electricity,  the 
deficiency  would  be  made  up  from  the  earth,  with  which  he  is  in  free  electri- 
cal communication ;  whereas  in  the  former  case  being  insulated,  this  supply 
could  not  be  obtained.  Hence,  in  this  theory,  the  earth  is  regarded  as  the 
common  reservoir  of  electricity,  from  which  bodies  UQgaf ively  electrified  re- 
ceive what  they  want,  and  to  which  bodies  positively  electrified  give  up  their 
surplus,  except  in  the  case  in  which  the  one  or  the  other  are  insulated. 

Such,  in* general,  was  the  Franklinian  theory;  which,  however,  will  be 
more  fulljr  developed  hereafter. 

Assummg  these  hypothetical  principles,  Franklin  next  proceeded  to  analja 
the  phenomena  of  the  Leyden  jar.  His  first  experiments  were  directed  to  es- 
tablish the  fact,  that  when  the  jar  is  charged,  the  inside  is  electrified  positivelj. 
and  the  outside  negatively.  A  charged  jar  was  placed  on  an  insulating  nip* ) 
port,  and  a  metallic  wire  bent  into  the  form  of  a  circular  arc  was  then  placed ; 
with  one  end  in  contact  with  the  outer  coating.  The  other  end  was  capable ; 
of  being  brought  into  contact  with  the  hook  of  the  wire  inserted  through  the ; 
cork,  and  thereby  put  in  metallic  communication  with  the  water  contained  io  : 
the  jar.  This  bent  wire  being  supported  by  a  handle  of  sealing-wax  wm  : 
itself  insulated,  and  no  electricity  could  pass  in  the  experiment,  otherwise  dun ; 
between  the  inside  of  the  jar  and  the  coating  on  the  outside.  On  bringing  tbe  j 
upper  extremity  of  the  bent  wire  into  contact  with  the  hook,  the  jar  was  ii* : 
stantly  discharged,  both  the  inside  and  the  outside  being  restored  to  their  j 
natural  state.  Franklin  inferred  from  this,  that  before  the  discharge  the  ia- } 
terior  of  the  jar  was  positively  electrified,  and  the  exterior  coating  negatirek  j 
electrified,  in  an  equal  degree ;  that  is  to  say,  that  the  interior  of  the  jar  eoa- ; 
tained  an  excess  of  electricity  over  and  above  its  natural  amount,  and  the  ei-  j 
terior  coating  fell  short  of  its  natural  amount  by  a  quantity  equal  to  that  excefl.  I 

Various  other  experiments  were  made  to  verify  this  doctrine.  Two  metalfie } 
knobs  were  placed  near  each  other,  one  communicating  with  the  extenul'i 
coating,  and  the  other  with  the  water  within  the  jar.  A  small  cork  ball  sus-  = 
pended  by  a  silk  thread  was  placed  between  those  two  knobs.  The  ball  vuj 
alternately  attracted  and  repelled,  "  playing  incessantly  from  one  to  the  other,  j 
till  the  bottle  was  no  longer  electrised ;  that  is,  it  fetched  and  carried  fire  froo  j 
the  top  (inside)  to  the  bottom  (outside)  of  the  bottle,  till  equilibrium  was  re-  \ 
stored."*  j 

It  had  been  observed  by  electricians  in  Europe,  that  a  jar  could  not  be  \ 
charged  if  its  external  coating  were  insulated ;  that,  in  fact,  it  was  a  necessaiy  j 
condition  that  a  communication  between  that  coating  and  the  ground  should  be  \ 
provided  and  maintained  by  some  conducting  matter,  such  as  a  metallic  wire. ; 
Franklin  assumes,  that  no  electricity  can  be  conveyed  to  the  inside  withoot  ( 
causing  the  expulsion  of  an  equal  quantity  from  the  outside ;  but  if  the  jar  be 
insulated,  no  means  of  escape  being  left  for  the  electricity  on  the  outside,  no 
accumulation  can  take  place  on  the  inside. f 

In  those  experiments,  we  find  also  a  description  of  the  method  of  chargiag 
a  series  of  jars,  now  called  the  charge  by  cascade.  "  Suspend  two  or  xnett 
phials  on  the  prime  conductor,  one  hanging  on  the  tail  of  another,  and  a  wire 
from  the  last  to  the  floor.  An  equal  number  of  turns  of  the  wheel  will  charge 
them  all  equally,  and  every  one  as  much  as  one  alone  would  hare  been ;  whit 

*  Franklin's  Worki  (Letten),  tdL  ▼.,  p.  192.    Boston.  1837.  t  Letten,  p.  190. 


is  drawn-out  of  the  tail  of  the  first  serving  to  charge  (the  inside  of)  the  second ; 
what  is  driven  out  of  the  second  charging  the  third,  and  so  on."* 

In  this  way  he  constructed  an  electrical  battery.  After  charging  a  series 
of  jars  he  separated  them,  putting  the  insides  in  metallic  communication  with 
each  other,  and  the  outsides,  in  like  manner,  in  metallic  communication.  By 
such  means  he  obtained  discharges  sufficiently  powerful  to  kill  the  smaller 
animals. 

But  the  e3cperiment  which  appeared  to  be  most  conclusive  in  the  support 
it  gave  to  his  hypothesis  of  the  transfer  of  the  electricity  from  the  exterior  to 
the  interior  of  the  jar  in  the  process  of  charging  it,  was  the  following :  A  jar 
was  suspended  by  its  hook  on  the  prime  conductor  of  the  machine,  so  that  a 
metallic  communication  was  maintained  between  the  conductor  and  die-  inside 
of  the  jar.  Meanwhile,  the  rubber  was  insulated.  On  working  dlit  machine, 
the  jar  was  found  to  receive  no  charge.  A  metallic  wire  was  now  inliad  round 
the  outer  coating  of  the  jar,  and  carried  thence  to  the  rubber,  so  as  to  make  a 
communication  between  them,  both  being  still,  in  other  respects,  insulated. 
The  jar  was  now  charged  with  ease,  which  was  explained  by  the  supposition 
that  the  electric  fluid  i^assed  from  the  outside  coating  by  the  wire  to  the  rubber, 
and  thence  by  the  glass  globe  and  prime  conductor  to  the  inside  of  the  jar.f 

According  to  the  hypothesis  above  stated,  there  is  no  essential  distinction, 
so  far  as  relates  to  the  charge,  between  the  external  coating  and  the  internal 
contents  of  the  jar ;  the  one  ought  to  be  as  easily  charged  as  the  other.  This 
was  accordingly  found  to  be  the  case.  A  jar  was  placed  on  an  insulating  sup- 
port, and  while  the  external  coating  was  put  in  communication  with  the  prime 
conductor  of  the  machine,  the  wire  extending  from  the  interior  was  put  in  com- 
munication with  the  rubber.  The  electricity  of  the  outer  coating  was  now 
positive,  and  that  of  the  inside  negative ;  and  the  jar  was  discharged,  and  pro- 
duced the  same  effects  as  before. 

The  next  important  investigation  was  as  to  the  place  in  which  the  electricity 
of  the  jar  was  contained.  To  determine  this,  Franklin  charged  a  jar,  and  in- 
sulated it.  He  then  removed  the  cork,  and  the  wire  by  which  the  electricity 
was  conveyed  from  the  machine  to  the  inside  of  the  jar.  On  examining  these, 
he  found  them  free  from  electricity.  He  next  carefully  decanted  the  water 
from  the  charged  jar  into  another  insulated  vessel.  On  examining  this  it  was 
found  to  be  free  from  electricity.  Other  water  in  its  natural  state  was  now 
introduced  into  the  charged  jar  to  replace  that  which  had  been  decanted ;  and 
on  placing  one  hand  on  the  outside  coating,  and  the  other  in  the  water,  he  re- 
ceived the  shock  as  forcibly  as  if  no  change  had  been  made  in  the  jar  since  it 
was  first  charged.:^ 

A  piece  of  glass  was  then  placed  between  two  plates  of  lead  extending  nearly 
to  its  edge  on  every  side.  One  of  these  plates  of  lead  being  touched  by  the 
hand,  the  other  was  charged  with  electricity  as  usual.  The  plates  were  then 
removed  from  the  glass,  and,  being  examined,  were  found  to  be  in  their  natural 
state.  On  presenting  the  finger  to  the  glass  where  the  lead  had  covered  it, 
little  sparks  were  received  ;  and  on  displacing  the  lead  and  touching  it  at  both 
surfaces,  a  violent  shock  was  received. 

From  this  he  inferred  that  the  glass  was  the  substance  in  which  the  electri- 
city was  deposited ;  and  the  metallic  coating,  or  the  water,  or  other  conductor, 
applied  to  it,  '*  serfvd  only,  like  the  armature  of  the  loadstone,  to  unite  the 
forces  of  the  several  parts,  and  bring  them  at  once  to  any  point  desired ;  it  be 
ing  the  property  of  a  non-electric  [conductor],  that  the  whole  body  instantly  re 
ceives,  or  gives,  what  electrical  fire  is  given  lo^or  taken  from  any  one  of  its  parts."| 

From  a  very  early  period  of  the  progress  of  electrical  observations,  the  anal 

*LeCten,p.  199.1  t  Lettsn^  p.  S93.  ILaHwi^  p.  901.  |  Letten,  p.  203. 
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ogy  between  electricity  and  lightning  had  been  noticed,  and  conjectures  as  to 
their  identity  were  expressed ;  and  in  some  cases  distinct  predictions  hazarded, 
that  the  time  would  arrive  which  would  fully  establish  their  identity.  Dr. 
Wall,  in  a  paper  published  in  the  "  Philosoplucal  Transactions,"  speaking  off 
the  electricity  of  amber,  said  that  he  had  no  doubt,  "  that  by  using  a  longer 
larger  piece  of  amber,  both  the  cracklings  and  the  light  would  be  much 
This  light  and  crackling  seems  in  some  degree  to  represent  thunder 
lightning."* 

Mr.  Grey,  whose  experiments  have  been  already  referred  to,  says,  speaking 
of  electricsd  effects :  '*  These  are  at  present  but  in  minimis.  It  is  probable 
that,  in  time,  there  may  be  found  out  a  way  to  collect  m  greater  quantity  of  elec- 
tric fire,  and  consequently  to  increase  the  force  of  that  power,  which,  by  ser- 
eral  of  theee  experiments,  .si  licet  magnis  eomponere  parva^  seems  to  be  of  <il« 
same  nature  with  that  of  thunder  and  lightning.'^ 

But  of  all  the  anticipations  which  are  pretended  to  of  the  grand  discorery 
of  the  philosopher  of  Philadelphia,  that  which  is  by  far  the  most  remarkable 
proceeded  from  his  contemporaiy  and  competitor,  the  Abb6  NoUet.  Immedi- 
ately after  the  first  exhibition  of  the  experiments  proying  the  identity  of  elec- 
tricity and  lightning,  the  abb^  urged  his  claim  to  a  share  of  the  merit  of  having 
suggested  them.  In  a  paper,  dated  Paris,  June  6,  1752,  the  abb^,  after  noti- 
cing the  experiments,  observes  that  he  '*  is  more  interested  than  any  one  to 
come  at  the  facts,  which  prove  a  true  analogy  between  lightning  and  eleetricityi 
since  these  experiments  establish  incontestably  a  truth  which  he  had  conceived, 
and  which  he  ventured  to  lay  before  the  public  more  than  four  years  ago." 

In  the  fourth  volume  of  his  Lemons  de  Physique  is  found  the  following  pas- 
sage :  '*  If  any  one  should  undertake  to  prove,  as  a  clear  consequence  of  the 
phenomenon,  that  thunder  is,  in  the  hands  of  nature,  what  electricity  is  in  ours 
— ^that  those  wonders  which  we  dispose  at  our  pleasure  are  only  imitations  on 
a  small  scale  of  those  grand  effects  which  terrify  us,  and  that  both  depend  on 
the  same  mechanical  agents — if  it  were  made  manifest  that  a  cloud  prepared 
by  the  effects  of  the  wind,  by  heat,  by  a  mixture  of  exhalations,  &c.,  is  in  re- 
lation to  a  terrestrial  object,  what  an  electrified  body  is  in  relation  to  a 
body  near  it  not  electrified,  I  confess  that  this  idea,  well  supported,  would 
please  me  much ;  and  to  support  it,  how  numerous  and  specious  are  the  rea- 
sons which  present  themselves  to  a  mind  conversant  with  electricity.  The 
universality  of  the  electric  matter,  the  readiness  of  its  action,  its  instrumen- 
tality, and  its  activity  in  giving  fire  to  other  bodies ;  its  property  of  striking 
bodies  externally  and  internally,  even  to  their  smallest  parts  (the  remarkable 
example  we  have  of  this  effect  even  in  the  Leyden  jar  experiment,  the  idea 
which  we  might  truly  adopt  in  supposing  a  g^reater  degrree  of  electric  power) ; 
all  these  points  of  analogy  which  I  have  been  for  some  time  meditating,  begin 
to  make  me  believe  that  one  might,  by  taking  electricity  for  the  model,  form  to 
oneself,  in  regard  to  thunder  and  lightning,  more  perfect  and  more  probable 
ideas  than  any  hitherto  proposed."! 

The  volume  containing  this  passage  was  printed  and  published  toward  the 
close  of  the  year  1748,  as  appears  by  the  register  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences, 
in  which  the  order  to  print  it  bears  date  on  the  9th  of  August  in  that  year.  It 
will  presently  appear  that  Franklin*s  first  publication  of  the  same  views  was 
in  a  letter  addressed  to  Mr.  Collinson,  despatched  in  1740i  So  far,  therefore, 
as  relates  to  these  speculations,  the  priority  of  publicatioo  must  be  conceded 
to  Nollet.  It  seems,  however,  improbable  that  Franklin,  residing  in  Philadel- 
phia, could  have  seen  Nollet's  voliime  between  the  date  of  its  publication  and 

*  Priestley,  History  of  Bleotriehy,  p.  11. 

t  NoUet,  Lemons  de  PliTrifoe,  torn  it.,  p.  315,  8me.  edition. 


(be  despatch  of  his  letter,  an  interval  not  exceeding  a  few  months ;  and  the 
probability  is,  therefore,  that  these  views  occurred  simultaneously  to  the  Amer- 
ican and  the  French  philosopher. 

From  the  moment  that  Franklin  first  eni^ged  in  electrical  inquiries,  his 
were  constantly  bent  on  the  discovery  of  some  useful  purpose  to  which 
•cience  could  be  applied.  Cui  bono  ?  was  a  question  never  absent  from 
dioughta.*  This  cravinfir  after  tf/i7i7y  was  the  great  characteristic  of  his 
and  might  be  rejErarded  as  being  carried  almost  to  a  fault.  To  bring  the 
properties  of  matter  and  the  phenomena  of  nature  into  subjection  to  the  uses 
of  civilized  life,  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  great  incentives  to  the  investigation 
of  the  laws  of  the  material  world ;  but  it  is  assuredly  a  great  error  to  regard  it  as 
either  the  only  or  the  principal  motive  to  such  inquiries.  There  is  in  the  per- 
ception of  truth  itself— in  the  contemplation  of  connected  propositions,  leading 
by  the  mere  operation  of  the  intellectual  faculties,  exercised  on  individual 
physical  facts,  to  the  development  of  those  great  general  laws  by  which  the 
universe  is  maintained — an  exalted  pleasure,  compared  with  which  the  mere 
attainment  of  convenience  and  utility  in  the  economy  of  life  is  poor  and  mean. 
There  is  a  nobleness  in  the  power  which  the  natural  philosopher  derives  from 
the  discovery  of  these  laws,  of  raising  the  curtain  of  futurity,  and  displaying 
the  decrees  of  nature,  so  far  as  they  affect  the  physical  universe  for  count- 
less ages  to  come,  which  is  independent  of  all  utility.  There  is  a  lofly  and 
disinterested  pleasure  in  the  mere  contemplation  of  the  harmony  and  order  of 
nature,  which  is  above  and  beyond  mere  utility.  While,  however,  we  thus 
claim  for  truth  and  knowledge  all  the  consideration  to  which,  on  their  own  ac- 
count, they  are  entitled,  let  us  not  be  misunderstood  as  disparaging  the  great 
benefactors  of  the  human  race,  who  have  drawn  from  them  those  benefits 
which  so  much  tend  to  the  wellbeing  of  man.  When  we  express  the  enjoy- 
ment which  arises  from  the  beauty  and  fragrance  of  the  flower,  we  do  not  the 
less  prize  the  honey  which  is  extracted  from  it,  or  the  medicinal  virtues  it 
vields.  That  Franklin  was  accessible  to  such  feelings,  the  enthusiasm  with 
which  he  expresses  himself  throuahout  his  writings  in  regard  to  natural  phe- 
nomena abundantly  proves.  Nevertheless,  useful  application  was,  undoubtedly,  \ 
ever  uppermost  in  his  thoughts  ;  and  he  probably  never  witnessed  any  physical 
fact,  or  considered  for  a  moment  any  law  of  nature,  without  inwardly  proposing 
to  himself  the  question,  "  In  what  way  can  this  be  made  beneficial  in  the 
economy  of  life  ?" 

The  analogy  and  probable  identity  of  lightning  and  electricity  were  first  sug- 
gested and  dennonstrated  by  Franklin  in  a  letter  addressed  to  Collinson,  which 
appears  without  a  date,  and  which  has  by  some  been  referred  to  the  date  (1750) 
of  that  which  immediately  follows  it  in  the  published  collection  of  letters.  It 
appears,  however,  by  a  subsequent  letter,!  addressed  to  the  same  gentleman  in 
1753,  that  he  was  occupied  in  the  investigation  of  this  question  from  1747  to 

"After  he  bad  tmcrf^cdcd  in  maVini^  the  dinroverieii  which  have  been  already  explained,  and 
beaideii  inventinff  a  little  moring  pnwnr,  which  he  called  an  declrieal  jack,  he  oxpre^«cd  to  Mr. 
C'JIinjaon.  in  hia  nannt  playful  manner,  bix  dinappointmcnt  at  beinr  unable  tn  And  any  npplication  of 
the  Miencc  beneficial  to  mankind.  "  Chairrined  a  litUc  that  we  have  hitherto  been  able  to  produce 
nothing  to  thia  wav  of  nw  to  mankind,  and  the  hot  weather  coming  on  when  electrical  cxpcrimoiitfl 
ine  wk  90  ai^recable,  h  b  propOKd  to  p'lt  nn  end  to  them  for  thi.«  season,  somewhat  humoroiiwlv.  in  a ' 
partv  of  plea^re  on  dw  Man  of  the  Schuylkill.  Spiritn.  at  the  rnroe  time,  arc  tn  bo  fired  by  a 
■park  nent  from  aide  to  ddm  Arawfh  the  river  withoat  any  other  conductor  than  the  water :  an  exper- 
iment which  we  soine  thne  siBce  peHbmied  to  the  amaaerocntof  many.  A  turkey  \n  to  be  killed  for 
dinner  bv  the  ehetrical  JIadt,  Md  roamed  by  the  OMtrwdjaek.  before  a  fire  kindled  by  the  ehrtri- 
fied  hofffe,  wlien  the  healAii  €^  all  the  famouii  elactricisM  of  En^^land.  I!olland.  Prance,  and  Ger- 
maijr,  are  to  be  dnuk  in  eleelri/ed  bumpen,  under  tho  dkdbu^  of  gnna  from  the  electrical  l^atteryr 
— /r^'enr.  p.  210.  «     ,     ^  ,     ^  « 

t  «  In  my  former  paper  on  thia  aabject  wrht#»n  tint  in  1747,enlan^d  and  sent  to  Eng^land  in  1749, 
I  coondefcd  the  tea  ••  the  great  aonrce  of  li^htnfaier,"  ioo^-^Lttiert,  p.  300. 
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]  749 ;  that  the  paper  now  referred  to  was  first  written  in  the  former  year,  but 
that  it  was  enlarged  and  improved  and  sent  to  England  in  1749,  which  must, 
therefore,  be  taken  as  its  date.  In  this  letter  he  enters  very  fully  into  his  rei^ 
sons  for  considering  the  cause  of  electricity  and  lightning  to  be  the  same  pHya-' 
ical  agent,  differing  in  nothni|^  save  the  intensity  of  its  action ;  and  he  tralf  ||^ 
observes,  that  the  difference  m  degree,  however  enormous,  is  no  argmiwar!  ff' 
against  the  identity  of  the  agents,  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  an  almost  infiniM  ff  • 
difference  might  be  naturally  looked  for.  "  When  a  gun-barrel  in  electrical 
experiments  has  but  little  electrical  fire  in  it,  you  must  approach  it  very  near 
with  your  knuckle  before  you  can  draw  a  spark.  Give  it  more  fire,  and  it  will 
give  a  spark  at  greater  distance.  Two  gun-baneb  vnited,  and  as  highly  elec- 
trified, will  give  a  spark  at  a  still  greater  distance.  But  if  two  gun4>arrel8 
electrified  will  strike  at  two  inches  distance,  and  make  a  loud  snap,  to  what  a 
great  distance  may  ten  thousand  acres  of  electrified  cloud  strike  and  give  its 
fire,  and  how  loud  must  be  that  crack  !"* 

The  analogies  which  he  stated  as  affording  presumptive  evidence  of  the 
identity  of  lightning  and  electricity  may  be  briefly  enumerated.  The  electrical 
spark  is  zigzag,  and  not  straight ;  so  is  lightning.  Pointed  bodies  attract  elec- 
tricity ;  lightning  strikes  mountains,  trees,  spires,  masts,  and  chimneys.  When 
different  paths  are  offered  to  the  esdape  of  electricity,  it  chooses  the  best  con- 
ductor ;  so  does  lightning.  Electricity  fires  combustibles ;  so  does  lightning. 
Electricity  fuses  metals  ;  so  does  lightning.  Lightning  rends  bad  conductors 
when  it  strikes  them ;  so  does  electricity  when  rendered  sufliciently  strong. 
Lightning  reverses  the  poles  of  a  magnet ;  he  proved  by  direct  experiment  that 
electricity  had  the  same  effect.  A  stroke  of  lightning  when  it  does  not  kill, 
often  produces  blindness  ;  he  rendered  a  pigeon  blind  by  a  shock  of  electricity 
intended  to  kill  it.  Lightning  destroys  animal  life ;  he  killed  a  hen  and  a  tur- 
key by  electrical  shocks. 

Having  ascertained  by  experiment  the  property  of  points  in  attracting  and 
discharging  electricity,  Franklin,  acknowledging  his  inability  to  give  a  satis- 
factory theory  of  this  effect,  set  himself  to  inquire  how  "  this  power  of  points 
might  possibly  be  of  some  use  to  mankind."  To  discover  this,  he  suspended 
a  large  conductor,  by  silk  lines,  from  the  ceiling,  and  charged  it  with  electricity, 
so  as  to  enable  it  to  give  a  spark  at  the  distance  of  two  inches,  "  strong  enough 
to  make  one's  knuclde  ache."  Under  these  circumstances,  he  found  that  if  a 
person  presented  the  point  of  a  needle  to  the  conductor  at  more  than  a  foot 
distance,  no  electricity  could  be  retained  upon  it,  all  passing  off  by  the  needle 
as  fast  as  it  was  supplied.  He  also  found,  that  if,  after  it  was  strongly  electri- 
fied, the  needle  was  presented  at  the  same  distance,  the  conductor  would  in- 
stantly lose  its  electricity.  That  the  electricity,  in  this  case,  really  passed  off 
by  the  point,  he  ascertained  by  observing  that,  in  the  dark,  the  light  was  visi- 
ble on  the  point  of  the  needle ;  and  also  because,  when  the  person  presenting 
the  needle  was  himself  insulated,  or  stuck  the  needle  in  a  bundle  of  sealing 
wax,  the  electricity  no  longer  escaped. 

The  next  experiment  is  so  remarkable  in  itself,  and  so  characteristic  of  the 
mind  of  Franklin,  that  we  shall  give  it  in  his  own  words  : — 

*'  Take  a  pair  of  large  brass  scales,  of  two  or  more  feet  beam,  the  cords  of 
the  scales  being  silk.  Suspend  the  beam  by  a  packthread  from  the  ceiling,  so 
that  the  bottom  of  the  scales  may  be  about  a  foot  from  the  floor ;  the  scales 
will  move  round  in  a  circle  by  the  untwisting  of  the  packthread.  Let  an  iron 
punch  (a  silversmith's  iron  punch,  an  inch  thick,  is  what  I  use)  be  put  on  the 
end  upon  the  floor,  in  such  a  place  as  that  the  scales  may  pass  over  it  in  ma- 
king their  circle  ;  then  electrify  one  scale  by  applying  the  wire  of  a  charged 

*  Letters,  p.  318. 
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•  it.  As  they  iDove«j»und,  you  see  that  scale  draw  nigher  to  the  floor, 
more  when  it  comes  over  the  ounch ;  and,  if  that  be  placed  at  a  proper 
e,  the  scale  will  snap,  and  discJwrge  its  fire  into  it.  But  if  a  needle  be 
n  the  end  of  the  punch,  its  point  upward,  the  scale,  instead  of  drawing 
the  punch  and  snappinff,  discharges  its  fire  silently  through  the  point, 
ss  higher  from  the  pinch.  Nay,  even  if  the  needle  be  placed  upon  the 
»ar  the  punch,  its  point  upward,  the  end  of  the  punch,  Uiough  so  much 
than  the  needle,  will  not  attract  the  scale  and  receive  its  &e ;  for  the 
will  get  it,  and  convey  it  away,  before  it  comes  nigh  enough  for  the 
to  met. 

w,  if  electricity  aaAi^lightning  be  the  same,  the  conductor  and  scales 
present  electrified  ..cJoiidii.  If  a  tube  (conductor)  of  only  ten  feet  long 
ike  and  discharge  its  fire  on  the  punch  at  two  or  three  inches  distance, 
tctrified  cloud  of  perhaps  ten  thousand  acres  may  strike  and  discharge 
earth  at  a  proportionally  greater  distance.  The  horizontal  motion  of  the 
over  the  floor  may  represent  the  motion  of  the  clouds  over  the  earth,  and 
ct  iron  punch  a  hill  or  high  building ;  and  then  we  see  how  electrified 
passing  over  hills  or  high  buildings  at  too  great  a  height  to  strike,  may 
icted  lower  till  within  their  striking  distance.  And,  lastly,  if  a  needle 
n  the  punch  with  its  point  uprigfaHor  even  on  the  floor  below  the  punch, 
aw  the  fire  from  the  scale  silently  at  a  much  greater  than  the  striking 
;e,  and  so  prevent  its  descending  toward  the  punch ;  or  if  in  its  course 
id  have  come  nigh  enough  to  strike,  yet,  being  first  deprived  of  its  fire, 
ot,  and  the  punch  is  thereby  secured  from  the  stroke :  /  say,  if  ihes§ 
are  so,  may  not  the  knowledge  of  this  power  of  points  be  of  use  to  mankind 
erving  houses,  churches,  ships,  dfC.,from  the  stroke  of  lightning,  by  direct' 
to  fix,  on  the  highest  parts  of  those  edifices,  upright  rods  of  iron,  made 
IS  a  needle,  and  gilt  to  prevent  rusting ;  and,  from  the  foot  of  those  rods, 
down  the  outside  of  the  building  into  the  ground,  or  down  round  one  of  the 
sofa  ship,  and  down  her  side  till  it  reaches  the  water?  Would  not  these 
!  rods  probably  draw  the  electrical  fire  silently  out  of  a  cloud  before  it  came 
tough  to  strike,  and  thereby  secure  us  from  that  most  sudden  and  terrible 

'f-  ... 

>  determine  this   question,  whether  the   clouds  that  contain  lightning 

ctrified  or  not,  I  would  propose  an  experiment  to  be  tried,  where  it 

B  done  conveniently.     On  the  top  of  some  high  tower  or  steeple,  place  a 

f  sentiy-boz,  big  enough  to  contain  a  man  and  an  electrical  stand.    From 

ddle  of  the  stand  let  an  iron  rod  rise,  and  pass,  bending,  out  of  the  door, 

en  upright  twenty  or  thirty  feet,  pointed  very  sharp  at  the  end.     If  the 

cal  stand  be  kept  clear  and  dry,  a  man  standing  on  it,  when  such  clouds 

ssing  low,  might  be  electrified,  and  aflbrd  sparks,  the  rod  drawing  fire  to 

om  a  cloud.     If  any  danger  to  the  man  be  apprehended,  let  him  stand 

floor  of  his  box,  and  now  and  then  bring  near  to  the  rod  the  loop  of  a 

hat  has  one  end  fastened  to  the  leads,  he  holding  it  by  a  wax  handle ;  so 

arks,  if  the  rod  is  electrified,  will  strike  from  the  rod  to  the  wire,  and  not 

him."* 

en  this  and  other  papers  by  Franklin,  illustrating  similar  views,  were 

)  London,  and  read  before  the  Royal  Society,  they  are  said  to  have  been 

ered  so  wild  and  absurd  that  they  were  received  with  laughter,  and  were 

nsidered  worthy  of  so  much  notice  as  to  be  admitted  to  a  place  in  the 

Mophical  Transactions."!     They  were,  however,  shown  to  Dr.  Fother- 

•ho  considered  them  of  too  much  value  to  be  thus  stifled ;  and  he  wrote  a 

*  Lettei%  p.  S35.  t  Fruklin'B  wmka  (memoin),  vol  U  p.  899. 
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preface  to  them,  and  published  theni  in  London.     They  sobsequently  went  t 
through  five  editions.  ,  [ 

After  the  publication  of  thsio  lemwIkiMt  letters,  and  when  public  opinion  t 
in  all  parts  of  Europe  had  been  eaqpraned  upon  tli«D,  an  abridgment  or  ab*  i 
stract  of  them  was  read  to  Hf/^  wocietj  on  the  dth  of  June,  1751.  It  is  a  re-  ; 
markable  circumstance  thet,  in  this  notice,  no.  i|Billion  whatever  occurs  of 
Franklin's  project  of  drawng  lightning  from  tho  oliMide.  Possibly  this  was  the  *  i 
part  which  had  before  excited  laughter,  and  was  ondttod  to  avoid  ridicule. 

Franklin  was  under  an  impression  that  a  pointed  rod  could  not  be  ez*': 
pected  to  attract  the  lightning,  unless  it  were  placed  at  a  very  great  height  in  ! 
the  atmosphere  ;  and  to  render  the  result  of  his  pnieoted  experiment  more  cer* 
tain,  he  determined  to  wait  for  the  completion  c^  a  sniie  then  being  erected  in  \ 
Philadelphia.     Meanwhile,  however,  a  different  ana  more  promising  expedi* 
ent  occurred  to  him ;  which  was,  to  send  up  the  pointed  wire  upon  a  kite,  by  : 
the  string  of  which  the  lightning  might  be  brought  within  his  reach.    He  soon  : 
succeed^  in  realizing  this,  the  most  bold  and  grand  conception  which  ever 
presented  itself  to  the  imagination  of  an  experimental  philosopher. 

He  prepared  his  kite  by  making  a  small  cross  of  two  light  strips  of  cedar, 
the  arms  of  sufficient  length  to  extend  to  the  four  comers  of  a  large  silk  hand* 
kerchief  stretched  upon  them.  To  d^ extremities  of  the  arms  of  the  cross  he 
tied  the  comers  of  the  handkerchief.  This  being  properly  supplied  with  a"^ 
tail,  loop,  and  string,  could  be  raised  in  the  air  like  a  common  paper  kite,  and, 
being  made  of  silk,  was  more  capable  of  bearing  rain  and  wind.  To  the  np* 
right  arm  of  the  cross  was  attached  an  iron  point,  the  lower  end  of  which  was 
in  contact  with  the  string  by  which  the  kite  was  raised,  which  was  a  hempen 
cord.  At  the  lower  extremity  of  this  cord,  near  the  observer,  a  key  was  fast^ 
ened ;  and,  in  order  to  intercept  the  electricity  in  its  descent,  and  prevent  it 
from  reaching  the  person  who  held  the  kite,  a  silk  riband  was  tied  to  the  ring 
of  the  key,  and  continued  to  the  hand  by  which  the  kite  was  held. 

Furnished  with  this  apparatus,  on  the  approach  of  a  storm,  he  went  out  upOn 
the  commons  near  Philadelphia,  accompanied  by  his  son,  to  whom  alone  he  \ 
communicated  his  intentions,  well  knowing  the  ridicule  which  would  have  at- 
tended the  report  of  such  an  attempt,  should  it  prove  to  be  unsuccessful.  Hav- 
ing raised  the  kite,  he  placed  himself  under  a  shed,  that  the  riband  by  which 
it  was  held  might  be  kept  dry,  as  it  would  become  a  conductor  of  electricity 
when  wetted  by  rain,  and  so  fail  to  afford  that  protection  for  which  it  was  pro- 
vided. A  cloud,  apparently  charged  with  thunder,  soon  passed  directly  over 
the  kite.  He  observed  the  hempen  cord,  but  no  bristling  of  its  fibres  was  ap- 
parent, such  as  was  wont  to  take  place  when  it  was  electrified.  He  presented 
his  knuckle  to  the  key,  but  not  the  smallest  spark  was  perceptible.  The  agony 
of  his  expectation  and  suspense  can  be  adequately  felt  by  those  only  who  have 
entered  into  the  spirit  of  such  experimental  researches.  Afler  the  lapse  of 
some  time,  he  saw  that  the  fibres  of  the  cord  near  the  key  bristled,  and  stood  on 
end^  He  presented  his  knuckle  to  the  key,  and  received  a  strong  bright  spark. 
It  was  lightning.  The  discoveiy  was  complete,  and  Franklin  felt  that  he  was 
immortal. 

A  shower  now  fell,  and,  wetting  the  cord  of  the  kite,  improved  its  conducting 
power.  Sparks  in  rapid  succession  were  drawn  firom  the  key,  a  Leyden  jar 
was  charged  by  it,  and  a  shock  given  ;  and,  in  fine,  all  the  experiments  which 
were  wont  to  be  made  by  electricity  were  reproduced  identical  in  all  their  con- 
comitant circumstances. 

This  experiment  was  performed  in  the  month  of  June,  1752.  It  will  be  re- 
membered that  Franklin's  letters  to  Mr.  Collinson  had  been  previously  pub- 
lished, translated,  and  widely  circulated  in  different  languages  throughout  £u- 
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these  letters,  not  only  the  object  of  the  experiment  and  the  prin- 
lesigned  to  establish  m/mtdBf  eiqplained,  but  minute  and  circum- 
tions  were  given  as  to  ibft  •oimor  of  esoeuting  it.  Persons  en- 
sical  inquirieo  ia  differMM  pnci  of  BoiopO  Wore  invited,  and  pre- 
nit  it  to  a  Mil  wbon  eonvonient  opfwtnilies  offered.  Among 
French  electodMI,  M.  Dalibard,  who,  in  Ao  spring  of  1752,  pro- 
of making  tho  eqwritoent  at  Marly-lo^TfllOy  a  place  situate  about  six 

Paris.  He  soeoeeded  on  the  10th  of  May,  about  a  month  before 
nt  of  Franklin,  and  made  a  report  of  his  proceedings  to  the  Acad- 
ices  at  Paris  on  the  13th,  in  which  he  states  that  the  experiment 
de  at  the  suj^estion  and  according  to  the  method  laid  down  by 
The  experiawt  of  Franklin,  in  June,  was  made  before  he  could 
formed  of  tliat  of  Dalibard.  The  same  experiment  was  repeated 
»f  May  by  M.  de  Lor,  at  his  house  in  the  Bstrapade,  at  Paris  ;  and 
>f  it,  as  well  as  that  of  M.  Dalibard,  was  communicated  to  the 
y  of  London  by  the  Abb6  Mazeas,  in  a  letter  dated  2(hh  May,  two 
3  latter  experiment,  in  which  the  abb^  ascribes  all  the  credit  of  \ 
nt  to  FrankUn.f 

)f  Franklin  to  the  credit  of  iMKiillg  established  the  identity  of  light- 
:tricity  has  been  denied,  luiirtfcl  honor  claimed  for  the  French 
NoUet  and  Dalibard.  TMi  ddm  was  advanced,  not  when  £u- 
LSt  to  west,  and  from  north  to  south,  was  filled  with  amazement 
m  at  the  phUosophic  boldness  of  the  **  Philadelphian  experiment* 
iyersally  called),  or  the  profound  sagacity  with  which  it  was  con* 
which  its  minute  details  were  prescribed,  and  its  results  foretold 
ts  illustrious  author  was  elected  by  acclamation  a  member  of  the 
ties  of  Europe,  and  received  the  academical  degree  from  the  most 
onored  of  universities — but  after  the  lapse  of  nearly  a  century,  after 
^ranklin's  kite  had  passed  from  the  transactions  of  philosophical  so- 
be  memoirs  of  institutes  of  sciences,  into  the  primers  of  children, 
as  so  recently  as  the  year  1831,  that,  in  his  admirable  Eloge  of 
ago,  taking  a  retrospect  of  electrical  discovery,  maintained  that 
ecture  of  NoUet,  on  the  identity  of  lightning  and  electricity,  an 
o  ascertain  the  fact  was  almost  useless.  And  the  reasons  he  as- 
ch  inutility  were,  that  the  experiment  had  been  first  made  when 
id  on  the  spears  of  soldiers,  and  the  masts  of  ships  ;|  but  that,  if 

claimed  for  the  actual  exhibition  of  the  fact  by  immediate  experi- 
3dit  is  due  to  M.  Dalibard. 

tatement,  supported  by  such  a  reason*  had  proceeded  from  a  quar^ 
tied  to  respect  than  the  "  perpetual  secretary  of  the  Academy  of 

la  route  que  M.  Fnnklin  nous  a  tncke,  yai  obtenn  vne  latiafactlon  oompUte." — 

tUibard,  quoted  in  Franklin's  works,  yoL  r.,  p.  S88. 

UUL,  Tol  xviL  1752. 

res  vues  de  Franklin  snr  Vanalogie  de  r<lectricit6  et  dn  tonnerre  n'^taient,  comme 

ires  de  NoUet  que  de  simples  conjectures.    Tonte  la  difference,  entre  les  deox  phy- 

ah  akns  k  on  projet  d'exp^rience,  dont  NoUet  n'avait  pas  parler. Sans  por- 

>ire  de  Franklin,  je  dois  remarqaer  que  rex]>€rieDce  propose  6tait  presqne  inotUe. 

cinqd^me  legion  Romaine  Tavaient  d^  (alte  pendant  la  ^xierre  d'Afriqne.  le  jpar 
r  le  rapporte,  le  fer  de  tons  les  jsTebto  pu^t  en  fen  k  la  snite  d'on  orage.  H  en  est 
mbreox  navigateors  k  qui  Cattor  et  PMux  s'ttaient  moutr6s,  soit  anx  pointes  m^- 

s  on  des  vergnes,  soit  snr  d'aatres  parties  saiUantes  de  leors  navires. An 

osienrs  de  oes  circonstances  fossent  ignorfees,  soit  qn'on  ne  les  tronrtt  pas  dtoion- 
Bis  directs  sembldrent  nfecesHures,  et  c'est  k  Dalibard,  notre  compatriote.  que  la  sci- 
evable.  Le  10  Mai,  1752,  pendant  un  orage.  la  graode  tige  de  mfetal  pomtue  qu  U 
8  un  jardin  dc  Marly -la- Ville  donnait  de  petites  fetinceUes,  comme  le  fait  le  eonAne^ 
le  ilectriqoe  ordinaire,  quand  on  en  approebe  un  fil  de  fer.  Franklin  ne  rtalisa 
brienoe  aux  Etats-Unis,  k  Taide  d'un  ceif  volant,  qu'un  mois  plus  tard.'  -^Sloge  de 
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Sciences,"  the  astronomer  royal  of  France,  the  man  who  stands,  if  not  fii 
contestably  in  the  first  rank  of  living  meteorologists — in  a  word,  than  M.  . 
— no  one  would  think  it  entitled  to  %  serious  answer.  It  would  be  cl 
among  those  strange  obliquities  of  historic  vision  which  have  led  some  pc 
to  see  in  Richard  and  Blaolpvth,  not  t3nrants  and  murderers,  but  mild  and 
ous  princes,  cruelly  wron^jed  by  the  calumnies  oCjJ^ndition. 

NoUet  conjectured  the  probable  identity  of  lightning  and  electricity,  bu 
not  the  most  distant  hint  of  any  possible  method  by  which  the  probability 
be  experimentally  tested.  Franklin  boldly  maintained  the  identity  of 
agents,  gave  numerous  and  cogent  reasons  to  support  that  position,  and 
over  prescribed  with  minute  details  two  distinct  methods  by  which  ligl 
could  be  brought  into  the  hands  of  the  observer,  and  submitted  to  the  san 
perimental  examination  as  electricity  had  undergone.  One  of  these  two 
ods  was,  in  scrupulous  accordance  with  his  directions,  applied  in  Fr 
and  the  other,  within  a  few  weeks,  was  adopted  by  himself  in  America, 
results  of  boUi  were  precisely  what  Franklin  had  foretold.  Both  were 
pletely  successful. 

But,  rejoins  M.  Arago,  the  whole  affair  of  the  experiment  was  uselei 
it  had  already  been  effected.  The  flame  on  the  javelins  of  the  Roman 
nels  of  the  i^h  legion  was  sufficieiMlas  an  experiment,  not  to  mention  ( 
and  PoUux^  so  oflen  seen  by  sailors  on  their  mast-tops  !  What  would 
vere  a  reasoner  as  M.  Arago  say  to  another  who  should  maintain,  withoi 
ther  experiment,  that  either  of  diese  luminous  appearances  was  identical 
lightning  ?  —  and  if  that  were  conceded,  where  would  have  been  foui 
proof  that  these  meteors,  and  the  lightning  with  which  they  would  be  gi 
to  be  identified,  were  due  to  the  same  physical  agent  as  that  manifested  I 
friction  of  glass  and  resin  ? 

If  however,  says  M.  Arago  again,  the  experiment  were  necessary  or  i 
science  owes  it  to  M.  Dalibard,  who  executed  it  at  Marly-la-Ville  a  mon 
fore  Franklin,  with  his  kite,  made  it  at  Philadelphia.  This  statement 
attended  with  the  circumstantial  accuracy  whieh  M.  Arago  is  accustom 
observe.  The  fact,  as  stated  by  M.  Dalibard  himself,  was,  that  he  took  I 
lin's  printed  directions  as  to  the  manner  of  performing  his  (Franklin's)  pi 
ed  experiment,  and  followed  them  to  the  letter  in  preparing  his  appara 
Marly-la-Ville.  Having  accomplished  this,  he  put  the  directions  for  m 
the  observations  into  the  hands  of  one  Coifiier,  an  old  retired  soldier,  wl 
lowed  the  trade  of  a  carpenter,  and  who  probably  also  erected  the  app 
itself,  and  desired  Coiffier  to  make  the  experiment  in  the  manner  presi 
by  Franklin,  if  a  storm  should  occur  at  a  time  when  he  (Dalibard)  was  a 
The  first  storm  did  occur  when  Dalibard  was  at  Paris.  Coiffier  presented  a 
of  metal  to  the  rod,  and  received  several  sparks.  He  then  ran  for  the 
who,  with  him,  repeated  the  experiment,  and  immediately  wrote  a  full  de 
tion  of  it,  with  which  ho  despatched  Coiffier  himself  to  Paris  to  M.  Dal 

Thus  it  appears  that  so  far  from  science  being  indebted  to  M.  Daliba 
the  earliest  exhibition  of  this  capital  experiment,  that  philosopher  had  no 
share  in  it,  save  that  of  having  caused  the  erection  of  the  conducting  ro 
other  apparatus  according  to  Franklin's  directions.  In  the  actual  perfon 
of  the  first  experiment,  he  had  no  share  whatever. 

Let  us  now  see  how  the  account  of  credit  stands  on  the  score  of  this  c 
Table  discoveVy : — 

In  1708,  Dr.  Wall  mentions  a  resemblance  of  electricity  to  thunder  and 
ning. 

In  1735,  Mr.  Grey  eonjeelures  their  identity^  and  that  they  differ  oi 
degree. 
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,  the  Abb^  NoHet  reproduces  the  conjecture  of  Grey,  attended  with 
circumstantial  reasons. 

,  Franklin  strongly  maintains  dieir  identUy,  and.  accurately  describes 
ays  of  experimentally  testing  it,  and  seads  his  instructions  to  £u- 
to  enable  others  with  better  local  oppoftonities  than  he  possessed  to 

,  MM.  Dalibard  and  Delor,  in  France,  make  the  preparations  prescri- 
ccording  to  one  of  Franklin's  methods ;  and  Fruiklin  makes  m  Phil- 
bia  preparations  according  to  the  other  method. 
May,  1752,  Coiffier  and  the  curate  make  the  experiment  as  dirocted 
anklin,  and  obtain  the  rosults  foretold  by  Franklin. 
,  1752,  Franklin  makes  the  same  experiment  in  Philadelphia,  ac- 
ig  to  the  other  method,  with  like  results. 

redit  of  the  discovery  is  due  to  him  who  first  conjectwed  the  identity 
g  and  electricity,  then  it  is  due  to  Mr.  Stephen  Gray, 
due  to  him  who  showed  the  method  of  making  the  capital  experi- 
hich  the  identity  must  be  either  established  or  rofuted,  it  belongs  to 

due  to  th^  persons  at  whose  expense  Franklin's  apparatus  was 
-ucted,  then  it  must  be    shared  between   Franklin,   Dalibard,  and 

due  to  him  who  first,  in  person,  perfonned  the  experiment  proposed 
n,  it  naust  be  accorded  to  the  carpenter  and  dragoon  Coiffier. 
l«now  dismiss  this  matter,  to  which  more  space  has  been  allotted 
ntitled  to,  meroly  observing,  that  much  as  living  philosophers  must 
id  at  the  claim  advanced  in  favor  of  M.  Dalibard,  that  electrician 
)uld  he  rise  from  his  tomb,  would  see  with  infinitely  more  astonish- 
inor  sought  for  him  to  which  he  never  himself  aspired,  or  supposed 
slightest  title. 

I  having  established,  beyond  the  possibility  of  dispute,  the  identity 
g  and  electricity,  proceeded,  in  accordance  with  that  characteristic 
'  his  mind  already  noticed,  to  turn  this  discovery  to  the  benefit  of 
ind  proposed  the  general  adoption  of  those  pointed  metallic  rods  now 
ily  erected  at  the  summits  of  buildings  to  protect  them  from  the  effects 
g.  The  principle  of  this  apparatus,  as  now  constructed  for  edifices 
differs  in  nothing  essential  from  that  proposed  by  its  celebrated  in- 

rt  of  the  labors  of  Franklin  in  electricity  cannot  be  dismissed  with- 
ng  notice  of  the  dispute  which  was  maintained  in  England  respect- 
nparative  advantages  of  conductors  with  pointed  ends  as  proposed  by 
>r  with  round  or  blunted  ends  as  suggested  by  some  others.  It  wero 
lor  of  science  that  this  discreditable  controversy  had  never  taken 
forms  a  rare,  if  not  a  solitary  example,  of  the  prostitution  of  philos- 
atify  the  meanest  passions  of  an  obstinate  and  imbecile  prince.  The 
g  tenacity  with  which  the  British  monarch  fastened  his  last  grasp 
erican  subjects  about  to  wrest  themselves  from  his  power,  and  assert 
»endence,  is  well  known.  By  his  pursuit  of  that  object,  after  all 
hope  of  securing  it  had  expired,  the  treasures  of  his  kingdom  were 
nd  the  blood  of  his  people  flowed  in  mutual  slaughter.  Bad  as  were 
equences,  they  were  nevertheless  the  ordinary  consequences  of  war. 
ddictive  spirit  of  the  court  passed  from  the  field  and  council-board  to 
111  halls  of  science  ;  and  because  Franklin,  the  agent^  representative, 
3llor  of  the  American  people,  had  proposed  the  use  of  pointed  con- 
party  of  parasites  was  found,  who,  to  gratify  George  III.,  advocated 
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blunt  conductors ;  and  to  crown  this  most  egregious  absurdity,  blunt  eanduci^ri 
were  actually  erected  upon  the  royal  palace  !  * 

Franklin  next  directed  his  inquiries  to  the  quantity  and  nature  of  the  elec- 
tricity with  which  the  cloudy  in  various  states  of  the  atmosphere  were  charg- 
ed. To  facilitate  his  experimental  inquiries  on  this  subject,  he  erected  in  tut 
house  in  Philadelphia  a  pointed  iron  rod,  which  he  was  enabled  to  insulate  at 
pleasure.  This  rod  was  put  in  communication  with  a  system  of  beUs,  which 
alternately  attracted  and  repelled  their  hammers  when  electrified.  WheneTer 
a  cloud  charged  with  electricity  passed  over  the  house  within  such  a  distance  , 
as  to  affect  the  conductor,  these  bells  would  ring  and  inform  him  of  the  oppo^  , 
tunity  of  prosecuting  his  experiments. 

Having  satisfied  himself  that  the  clouds  were  frequently  in  an  electrified 
state  when  there  was  no  thunder  or  lightning,  his  next  inquiry  was,  whether 
they  were  electrified  positively  or  negatively.  This  was  a  question  of  more 
interest  to  him,  because,  according  to  his  theory,  if  their  electricity  were  nef^ 
ative,  the  earth,  **  in  thunder-strokes,  would  strike  into  the  clouds,  and  not  the 
clouds  into  the  earth.'*  To  determine  this,  he  "  took  two  phials  and  charged 
one  of  them  with  lightning  from  the  iron  rod,  and  gave  the  other  an  ^^ni^^ 
charge  (of  electricity)  from  the  prime  conductor.  When  charged  he  _  ~ 
them  on  a  table  within  three  or  four  inches  of  each  other^  a  small  cmk  1 
being  suspended  by  a  fine  silk  thread  from  the  ceiling,  to  •§  to  play  beti 
the  wires.  If  both  bottles  then  were  electrified  jaositivekf.  diii  Ml  being  atti 
ed  and  then  repelled  by  the  one  must  be  repelled  by  the  €lher.  If  the  i 
positively  and  the  other  negatively,  then  the  ball  would  be  attracted  and  rep 
led  by  each,  and  continue  to  play  between  them,  so  long  as  any  considerable^ 
charge  remained. ''t 

From  experiments  with  this  apparatus  ne  concluded  that  clouds  were  i 
times  positively  and  sometimes  negatv  rty  electrified,  but  oflener  negatively. 
Electrical  instruments  had  not  yet,  however,  advanced  to  such  a  state  of  im- 
provement as  to  enable  a  mind,  even  acute  as  his,  to  make  much  further  dis- 
covery in  atmospheric  electricity ;  a>  d  although  the  details  of  his  experiments 
and  his  theoretical  speculations  regarding  them  must  always  be  read  with 
profound  interest,  yet  no  further  principles  of  importance  appear  to  have  been 
evolved  from  them. 

If  it  be  true  that  the  Royal  Society  laughed  at  his  speculations  and  refused 
to  them  a  place  in  their  TraiiMCtions,  they  were  not  slow  to  retract  and  repair 
their  error.  They  conferred  upon  him  their  highest  honor  (the  Copley  medal), 
and  unanimously  elected  him  an  honorary  member  of  their  society,  in  1753. 

An  experiment  so  remarkable  as  the  attraction  of  lightning  from  the  clouds, 
could  not  fail  to  be  verified  and  repeated  by  many  enthusiastic  lovers  of  science. 
One  of  the  first  instances  of  this  zeal  was  rendered  memorable  by  its  fatal  re- 
sult. Professor  George  William  Richmann,  of  St.  Petersburg,  was  preparing 
an  essay  on  electricity  ;  and  in  order  to  obtain  the  most  certain  and  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  phenomena,  he  placed  a  conductor  on  his  house,  making  a 
metallic  communication  between  it  and  his  study,  where  he  provided  means  for 
repeating  Franklin's  experiments.  On  the  6th  of  August,  1753,  while  Rich- 
maun  attended  a  meeting  of  the  Petersburg  Academy  of  Science,  distant  thun- 
der was  heard,  on  which  he  went  to  his  house,  accompanied  by  Sokolow,  the 
engraver,  who  being  engaged  to  illustrate  his  work,  desired  to  see  those  elec- 

*  "  The  king's  chmnging  his  pointed  condaeton  for  blunt  ones  is  a  mmtter  of  smaU  imporUDoe  to 
me.  If  1  had  a  wish  about  them,  it  woald  be,  that  he  woald  reject  them  altogether  as  laefieotinL 
For  it  is  only  since  he  thought  himself  and  his  family  safe  from  the  thander  of  hearen  that  he  hM 
dared  to  ose  his  own  thander  in  destroying  his  innocent  sabjectB."~jFVaMJk/»ii'«  Workt,  "^  837. 

t  LetterSk  p.  303. 
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tiical  appearances  which  he  would  have  to  represent  in  the  plates.  While 
Richmann  was  describing  to  Sokolow  the  nature  of  the  apparatus,  a  thunder- 
clap was  heard  louder  and  more  violent  than  any  which  had  been  remembered 
at  St.  Petersburg.  Richmann  stooped  toward  the  electrometer  of  the  appara- 
tus to  observe  the  force  of  the  electricity,  and  **  as  he  stood  in  that  posture,  a 
great  white  and  bluish  fire  appeared  between  the  rod  of  the  electrometer  and 
his  bead.  At  the  same  time  a  sort  of  steam  or  vapor  arose,  which  entirely  be- 
numbed the  engraver,  and  made  him  sink  on  the  ground.**  Several  parts  of 
the  apparatus  were  broken  in  pieces  and  scattered  about.  The  doors  of  the 
room  were  torn  from  their  hinges,  and  the  house  shaken  in  every  part.  The 
wife  of  the  professor,  alarmed  by  the  shock,  ran  to  the  room,  and  found  her 
koaband  sitting  on  a  chest,  which  happened  to  be  behind  him  when  he  was 
struck,  and  leaning  against  the  wall.  He  appeared  to  have  been  instantly 
struck  dead.* 

During  1752  and  the  succeeding  years  the  subject  of  atmospheric  electricity 
engaged  the  attention  of  persons  devoted  to  physical  science  in  different  parts 
of  Europe.  The  climate  of  England  being  less  favorable  to  such  researches 
than  more  southern  latitudes,  fewer  opportunities  of  observation  were  offered ; 
nevertheless.  Canton,  Wilson,  and  Be  vis,  soon  repeated  and  verified  the  Phila- 
delphia expeiiOMBta.  Canton  showed  that  the  clouds  were  electrified,  some- 
times negatmb  ud  sometimes  positively,  and  carried  such  observations  fur- 
ther than  FruUin. 

But  the  most  acute  and  indefatigable  follower  of  Franklin  at  this  time,  in  at- 
mospheric electricity,  was  Beccaria,  who,  in  1753,  published  a  treatise  on 
I  electricity  at  Turin,  and  a  series  of  letters  on  the  same  subject,  at  Bologna,  in 
1758.  He  erected  numerous  conducting  rods  in  different  places  of  observa- 
tion, and  elevated  kites  according  to  Franklin's  method.  By  raising  these  to 
various  heights,  he  observed  the  electricity  of  different  atmospheric  strata,  and 
he  improved  this  mode  of  observation  by  interlacing  the  strings  with  metallic 
wire.  To  keep  his  kites  constantly  insulated,  and  at  the  same  time  to  give 
them  more  or  less  string,  he  rolled  the  string  upon  a  reel,  which  was  supported 
by  pillars  of  glass,  and  his  conductors  were  placed  in  metallic  communication 
with  this  reel. 

This  profound  philosopher,  and  acute  and  accurate  observer,  has  left  in  the 
history  of  electricity  traces  of  his  genius  second  only  to  those  with  which 
Fzanklin  and  Volta  impressed  it.  Beccaria  was  the  first  who  diiisently  studied 
and  recorded  the  circumstances  attending  the  phenomena  of  a  tnunder-storm. 
He  observes  that  the  first  appearance  of  a  thunder-storm  (which  generally  hap- 
pens when  there  is  little  or  no  wind)  is  one  dense  cloud  or  more,  increasing 
rapidly  in  magnitude,  and  ascending  into  the  higher  regions  of  the  atmosphere. 
The  lower  edge  is  black  and  nearly  horizontal,  but  the  upper  is  finely  arched 
and  well  defined.  Many  of  these  clouds  often  seem  piled  one  upon  the  other, 
all  arched  in  the  same  manner  ;  but  they  keep  constantly  uniting,  swelling,  and 
extending  their  arches.  When  such  clouds  rise,  the  firmament  is  usually 
sprinkled  over  with  a  great  number  of  separate  clouds  of  odd  and  bizarre  forms, 
which  keep  quite  motionless.  When  the  thunder-cloud  ascends,  these  are 
drawn  toward  it ;  and  as  they  approach  they  become  more  uniform  and  regular 
in  their  shapes,  till,  coming  close  to  the  thunder-cloud,  their  limbs  stretch  mu- 
tually toward  one  another,  finally  coalesce,  and  form  one  uniform  mass.  But 
s(Mnetimes  the  thunder-cloud  will  swell  and  increase  without  the  addition  of 
these  smaller  adscititious  clouds.  Some  of  the  latter  appear  like  white  fringes 
a*,  the  skiru  of  the  thunder-cloud  or  under  the  body  of  it,  but  they  continually 
grow  darker  and  darker  as  they  approach  it. 

•  Phil.  TraM.,  toL  xlix.,  p.  61. 


When  the  thunder-clood,  thus  augmented,  has  attained  a  great  magnitude, 
its  lower  surface  is  often  ragged,  particular  parts  being  detached  toward  the 
earth,  but  still  connected  with  the  rest.  Sometimes  the  lower  surface  swells 
into  large  protuberances,  tending  uniformly  toward  the  earth ;  and  sometimes 
one  whole  side  of  the  cloud  will  have  an  inclination  to  the  earth,  which  the 
extremity  of  it  will  nearly  touch.  When  the  observer  is  under  th^  thunder- 
cloud after  it  has  grown  large  and  is  well  formed,  it  is  seen  to  sink  lower  and 
to  darken  prodigiously,  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  great  number  of  small  clouds 
are  observed  in  rapid  motion,  driven  about  in  irregular  directions  below  it. 
While  these  clouds  are  agitated  with  the  most  rapid  motions,  the  rain  generally 
falls  in  abimdance ;  and  if  the  agitation  be  very  great,  it  hails. 

While  the  thunder-cloud  is  swelling  and  extending  itself  over  a  large  tract 
of  country,  the  lightning  is  seen  to  dart  from  one  part  of  it  to  another,  and  often 
to  illuminate  its  whole  mass.  When  the  cloud  has  acquired  a  sufficient  ex- 
tent, the  lightning  strikes  between  the  cloud  and  the  earth  in  two  opposite 
places,  the  path  of  the  lightning  Ijring  through  the  whole  body  of  the  cloud  and 
its  branches.  The  longer  this  Hghtning  continues,  the  rarer  does  the  cloud 
grow,  and  the  less  dark  in  its  appearance,  till  it  breaks  in  different  places  and 
shows  a  clear  sky.  When  the  thunder  is  thus  dispersed,  those  parts  which 
occupy  the  upper  re^ons  of  the  atmosphere  are  spread  thinly  and  equally,  and 
those  that  are  beneath  are. black  and  thin  also,  but  they  vanish  gradually  with- 
out being  driven  away  by  the  wind.  * 

The  instruments  for  electrical  observation  used  by  Beccaria  never  failed  to 
give  indications  corresponding  to  the  successive  changes  in  progress  in  the 
atmosphere  above  his  observatory.  The  stream  of  fire  from  his  conductor  was 
generally  uninterrupted  while  the  thimder-cloud  was  directly  above  it.  The 
same  cloud  in  its  passage  electrified  his  conductor  alternately  with  positive  and 
negative  electricity.  The  electricity  of  the  conductor  continued  to  be  of  the 
same  kind  so  long  as  the  thunder-cloud  was  simple  and  uniform  in  its  direc- 
tion ;  but  when  the  lightning  changed  its  place,  a  change  in  the  species  of 
electricity  ensued.  A  sudden  change  of  this  kind  would  also  happen  after  a 
violent  flash  of  lightning  ;  but  the  change  would  be  gradual  when  the  lightning 
was  moderate,  and  the  progress  of  the  thunder-cloud  slow.* 

But  among  the  labors  of  this  philosopher,  that  rendered  by  modem  discov- 
eries most  memorable  was  one  which  by  his  contemporaries  and  their  imme- 
diate successors  was  regarded  ^  an  ingenious  and  over-refined  conjecture, 
rather  than  what  it  afterward  proved  to  be,  the  distant  shadow  of  a  coming  dis- 
covery detected  ^  the  far-sighted  mind  of  this  acute  and  extraordinary  man. 
Franklin  had  beett' the  first  to  magnetize  fine  sewing-needles  by  the  electric 
spark.  Dalibaid  observed  that  the  extremity  of  the  needle  at  wluch  the  spark 
from  the  excited  glass  entered  had  northern  polarity,  and  both  Franklin  and 
Dalibard  discovered  that  a  spark  of  equal  force  given  to  the  other  end  of  the 
needle  deprived  it  of  the  magnetic  virtue.  From  these  and  from  similar  ex- 
periments made  by  himself,  Beccaria  inferred  that  the  polarity  of  the  magnetic 
needle  was  determined  by  the  direction  in  which  the  electric  current  had 
passed  through  it.  He  assumed  the  magnetic  polarity  acquired  by  ferrugin- 
ous bodies  which  had  been  struck  by  lightning,  as  a  test  of  the  direction  of  the 
electric  current  itk  passing  through  them,  and  thence  inferred  the  species  of 
electricity  with  which  the  thunder-cloud  had  heen  charged.f 

Extending  this  analogy  to  the  earth  itself,  Beccaria  conjectured  that  terres- 
trial magnetism  was,  like  that  of  the  needle  magnetized  by  Franklin  and  Dali-   I 


*  Beccaria,  Lettere  dell'  SlettriciBmo.    Bologna,  1758 :  p.  146,  et  $eq. 

t  "  I  poll  del  mattone  teste  descritto,  provano  che  ancbe  in  certi  corpi  che  abbiano  oeita  piiiihiiis 
di  ferro,  il/ulmine  imprime  un  segfto  pemutnenU  ddla  »ua  direeione." — Beeearia,  LeUert,  p.  SSI. 
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bard,  the  mere  effect  of  permanent  currents  of  natural  electricity,  established 
tad  maintained  upon  its  surface  by  various  physical  causes  ;  that,  as  a  violent 
current,  like  that  which  attends  the  exhibition  of  lightning,  produces  instanta- 
neoos  and  powerful  magnetism  in  substances  capable  of  receiving  that  quality, 
to  may  a  more  gentle,  reguhur,  and  constant  circulation  of  the  electric  fluid* 
upon  the  earth  impress  the  same  virtue  on  all  such  bodies  as  are  capable  of 
it.  Observation  proves  that  a  vast  quantity  of  this  fluid  circulates  between 
different  parts  of  the  atmosphere  in  storms  ;  that  a  quantity  not  inconsiderable 
drculates  in  the  time  of  ordinary  rain  ;  and  that  even  when  the  weather  is  se- 
rene and  the  heavens  unclouded,  some  quantity  is  still  observable.  "  Of  such 
fluid,  thiia  ever  present,**  observes  Beccaria,  '*  I  think  that  some  portion  is  con- 
stantly passing  through  all  bodies  situate  on  the  earth,  especially  those  which 
tre  metallic  and  ferruginous ;  and  I  imagine  it  must  be  tnose  currents  which 
impress  on  fire-inms,  and  other  similar  things,  the  power  which  they  are  known 
to  acquire  of  directing  themselves  according  to  the  magnetic  meridian  when 
they  are  properly  balanced.*** 

He  observed,  that  to  say  we  are  insensible  to  this  current  around  us,  is  no 
good  argument  against  its  existence ;  for  that  its  uniformity,  constancy,  and 
universality,  woold  necessarily  render  it  imperceptible,  since^  all  bodies  must 
partake  of  it  in  common.  His  hypothesis  to  account  for  the  variation  and  dip 
is  not  the  least  remarkable  part  of  this  extraordinary  anticipation.  He  consio- 
ers  that  ihe  electro-magnetic  currents  have  not  all  a  common  centre,  but  may 
have  several  situate  in  our  northern  hemisphere.  The  aberration  of  their  com- 
mon centre  from  the  true  terrestrial  pole  may  probably  be  the  cause  of  the 
variation  of  the  compass.  The  periodical  change  to  wluch  the  position  of  this 
eommon  centre  is  subject  would  correspond  with  and  cause  the  periodical 
change  of  that  variation,  and  the  obliquity  of  these  currents  may  be  the  cause 
of  the  dip.f 

That  the  anticipation  of  the  fundamental  principle  of  electro-magnetism,  and 
terrestrial  magnetism,  should  have  been  complete  in  all  its  details,  could  scarce- 
ly have  happened  at  that  epoch  without  something  approaching  to  inspiration  ; 
but  it  will  be  readily  admitted  that  these  guesses  of  Beccaria,  when  compared 
with  the  discovery  of  Orested  and  the  theory  of  Ampdre,  form  one  of  the  most 
striking  episodes  in  the  history  of  science. 

The  analogy  between  lightning  and  the  electric  spark,  arising  from  the  pe- 
culiar noise  or  explosion  with  which  each  was  attended,  had  been  noticed  by 
many  electricians.  Beccaria,  however,  investigated  and  demonatnted  its  cause, 
by  showing  that  it  proceeded  from  a  pulsation  produced  in  the  air  by  the  sudden 
displacement  of  that  portion  of  it  through  which  the  electric  floid  passes.  This 
displacement  being  transmitted  through  the  atmosphere  in  exactly  the  same 
manner  as  vibrations  are  produced  by  a  sonorous  body,  the  sound  accompany- 
ing an  electric  discharge,  and  the  thunder  which  attends  the  atmospheric  elec< 

*  "  Di  tale  ftaooo,  io  pento  che  ■knna  parte  peipetaameate  dboom  per  totd  i  oorpi  dtaati  topn 
la  ten*,  naarimaineBte  per  i  metallioi  e  ferigni.  Penao  obe  eMo  lit,  fl  qaalo  attraTenando  le  nadelle, 
k  moDe,  le  p^ettead  auri  d  frtti  bUongfai  ferri*  i  qaali  d'ordinario  pendono  o  poeano  verticalmente, 
*Bfpri*—  kno  la  rMi  di  dtuani  neUa  merktiana  masnetina.  allora  che  tono  conTenientemente  bili- 
catL"— JLettcra^  p.  S6S. 

t "  Quoifi  ■■loiiiilh  ■  elettrioo-magnetica  ciraolasioae,  aeoondo  me,  non  procederebbe  da  an  lolo 
Malo  ieUieiitrional»  ma  aTiebbe  infinke  eorgenti  in  divern  panti  del  nortro  ■ettentrionalo  emufero^ 
fene  ainiuiarfniiimlii  piii  folte  nd  hiogbi  pUk  Ticini  ad  alcan  panto  ■ettentrionale ;  e  la  frequenaa,  la 
f'^r^^*^,  o  piotlHto  la  direaione  del  oono  lore  ml  li  rappretenterebbono  dalla  podaione,  freqaen- 
n,  e  illiuiilwML  on  ehe  d  dbpongopo  intomo  alii  emiiferi  di  ana  cferica  calamiu  le  ordinatiaiime 
'  Kva  dl  fmo.  B  ginMa  ana  tale  ipoted,  I'aberraiione  del  oentro  oomane  di  tatte  le 
flheertanderebbooo  la  lore  aateie  ad  ana  data  rarione,  dal  yero  panto  tettentrkmala 
ibbe  I'abemskme  della  calamiu ;  U  periodo  di  qaeUa  aberrasione  mi  tpiegherebba  D 
di  qaela  decUnaaioDe :  I'obbUqaitk,  con  che  qaelle  ■orgenti  ■plccierebbono  da  terra,  o  ei 
mbbono  veno  messo  di  ml  fpiegberebbe  e  la  inclinasione  degU  aghi,  e  U  paiticolare  Cip 
m  che  d  ealamitttio  i  ferri  d  litftameiite  inoUnati/'--Le</<r0^  p.  S68. 
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tricity,  ensue.  Beccaria  yerified  this  hypothesis  by  experiment.  He  con- 
structed a  glass  siphon,  in  one  leg  of  which  air  was  enclosed  above  a  column 
of  mercury,  and  compressed  by  the  column  in  the  other  leg  of  the  siphon.  On 
discharging  a  Leyden  jar  through  the  air  thus  enclosed,  the  column  of  mercury 
in  the  other  leg  was  suddenly  elevated,  and  recovered  its  position  after  several 
oscillations.*  This  fact  was  also  noticed  by  Kinnersley,  the  friend  and  asso- 
ciate of  Franklin,  but  not  |intil  a  later  period. 

This  was  afterward  corroborated  by  Bouguer  and  De  la  Cpndamine,  when 
they  encountered  a  violent  thunder-storm  on  one  of  the  highest  mountains  of 
Peru.  The  cloud  from  which  the  thunder  proceeded  was  jnaced  at  but  a  small 
distance  above  their  heads.  The  thunder  heard  by  them  consisted  only  of 
single  cracks,  or  explosions,  like  those  which  attend  the  discharge  of  electric 
batteries ;  an  effect  manifestly  produced  by  the  proximity  of  the  cause  of  the 
sound,  and  the  highly  rarefied  state  of  the  air  at  that  great  elevation. 

Contemporaneously  with  Beccaria,  Franklin,  and  Canton,  the  subject  of  at- 
mospheric electricity  engaged  the  attention  of  Lemonnier,  who  erected  an  ap- 
paratus according  to  Franklin's  method  at  St.  Germain-en-Laye,  with  which  he 
showed  that  sparks  were  received  from  the  conductor  not  only  in  times  of 
storm,  but  also  when  the  heavens  were  cloudless.  He  also  first  showed  that 
the  electricity  of  the  air  underwent  every  twenty-four  hours  periodical  varia- 
tions of  intensity. 

Beccaria  determined  the  law  of  these  variations,  and  was  the  first  who  dem- 
onstrated that  at  all  seasons,  ^t  all  heights,  and  in  every  state  of  the  wind,  the 
electricity  of  an  unclouded  atmosphere  is  positive.  He  found  no  indications 
of  electricity  in  the  air  in  high  winds,  when  the  firmament  was  covered  with 
black  and  scattered  clouds,  having  a  slow  motion  in  a  humid  state  of  the  air ; 
but  in  the  absence  of  actual  rain,  he  found  that  in  changeable  squally  weather, 
attended  with  occasional  showers  of  snow,  hail,  or  rain,  the  electricity  was  very 
variable,  both  as  to  its  quantity  and  quality,  being  sometimes  feeble  and  some- 
times intense,  sometimes  positive  and  sometimes  negative. 

Contemporaneously  with  Beccaria  in  Italy,  Canton  prosecuted  inquiries  in 
many  respects  similar  in  England,  and  in  various  matters  of  minor  importance 
these  philosophers  arrived  at  the  same  results.  The  most  considerable  dis- 
covery due  to  Canton  was,  that  the  electricity  developed  in  the  friction  of  the 
same  substance  is  not  always  of  the  same  kind.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
Dufaye  gave  the  names  vitreous  and  resinous  to  the  two  fluids,  on  the  supposi- 
tion that  each  was  invariably  produced  by  the  friction  of  the  classes  of  bodies 
signified  by  these^terms.  Canton,  however,  showed  that  glass  itself  was  ca- 
pable of  being  electrified  negatively,  and  would  be  always  so  electrified,  if  the 
rubber  used  were  the  fur  of  a  cat.  Canton  also  (as  well  as  Beccaria)  proved 
that  a  volume  of  air  in  a  quiescent  state  might  be  charged  with  electricity.  To 
Canton  is  also  due  the  discovery  of  the  virtue  of  the  amalgam  of  tin  and  mer- 
cury, siill  used  with  so  much  effect  to  augment  the  development  of  electricity 
on  glass. 

The  progress  of  the  science  had  now  attained  a  point  at  which  the  great 
principle  of  induction  could  scarcely  fail  to  force  itself  upon  the  notice  of  those 
engaged  in  electrical  researches.  A  -natural  law  of  the  highest  order,  embra- 
cing within  the,  range  *  of  its  application  nearly  the  whole  domain  of  electrical 
phenomena,  its  discovery  and  development,  forms  an  epoch  ia  the  history  of 

1'  the  science,  scarcely  second  in  importance  even  to  that  lnr#hidl  Franklin 
brought  meteorology  within  the  legislation  of  electricity,  ttiom  much,  then, 
will  the  veneration  in  which  the  memory  of  the  philosopher  of  the  West  is 

*  Beoearia,  Elettricumo  Aitifidtle.    Tarin,  1753 :  p.  837. 


held  be  increased,  if  it  can  be  demonstrated,  contrary  to  what  has  been  gener- 
ally maintained  by  the  historians  of  the  science,  that  to  him  is  justly  owing  the 
honor  of  the  discovery  of  this  physical  princi]^e  ! 

Some  of  the  more  obvious  phenomena  of  induction  wete  noticed  so  early  in 
the  progress  of  electrical  science  as  the  researches  of  Mr.  Grey ;  and  many 
other  eflects  proceeding  from  it  presented  themselves  to  subsequent  experi- 
mental inquiries,  but  attracted  no  attention,  and  led  to  no  consequences.  The 
first  series  of  experiments,  conducted  so  as  to  develop  in  an  unequivocal  man- 
ner this  principle,  were  laid  before  the  Royal  Society  bj  Canton,  on  the  6th 
of  December,  1753*  They  consisted  chiefly  in'  rendenng  insulated  conduc- 
tors electrical,  by  bringing  near  to  one  end  an  excited  glass  tube,  or  stick  of 
wax,  and  exhibiting  the  varying  state  of  cork-balls  suspended  on  the  conductor 
by  the  alternate  approach  aud  removal  of  the  excited  electric. 

These  experiments  having  been  communicated  to  Franklin,  he  pursued  the 
inquiry,  and  succeeded  in  expressing,  in  clear  and  unequivocid  terms,  the  prin- 
ciple of  induction  ;  that  is  to  say,  in  demonstrating  that  a  body  charged  with 
either  kind  of  electricity  will,  on  approaching  a  conductor  in  its  natimil  state, 
render  that  part  of  such  conductor  which  is  nearest  to  it  electrical ;  that  its 
electricity  will  be  contrary  to  that  of  the  approaching  electrified  body ;  that  on 
removing  the  electrified  body,  the  conductor  would  be  restored  to  its  natural 
state  :  all  which  efifects  Franklin  showed  would  follow  from  his  theory,  by  as- 
suming that  the  electric  fluid  is  self-repulsive,  and  attracted  by  the  matter  of 
the  conductor. 

The  experiments  and  reasoning  which  appear  to  establish  Franklin's  right 
to  the  honor  of  this  discovery  are  so  concise,  that  they  may  be  stated  here 
nearly  in  his  own  words. 

Let  a  metallic  conductor,  about  five  feet  long  and  four  inches  in  diameter, 
be  suspended  by  dry  silk  lines,  so  as  to  be  insulated.  From  one  end  of  it  sus- 
pend a  tassel  consisting  of  fifteen  or  twenty  threads  in  a  damp  state,  so  as*  to 
give  them  a  conducting  power.  Present  an  electrified  glass  tube  within  five 
or  six  inches  of  the  opposite  end,  and  keep  it  in  that  position  for  a  few  sec- 
onds. The  threads  of  the  tassel  will  diverge,  and  when  the  tube  is  withdn%ni 
they  will  collapse. 

While  the  tube  is  held  near  the  opposite  end  of  the  conductor  and  the 
threads  are  divergent,  present  the  finger  to  the  end  of  the  conductor  at  which 
the  tassel  is  suspended.  A  spark  will  be  received,  and  the  threads  of  the 
tassel  will  collapse. 

Let  the  tube  be  then  removed.  The  threads  of  the  tMtd  will  again  di- 
verge. 

Let  the  tube  be  again  presented  as  before.  The  threads  will  again  collapse, 
and  so  on. 

Finally,  let  the  tube  be  presented  to  the  tassel.  The  divergence  of  the 
threads  will  immediately  increase,  and  continue  to  increase,  as  the  tube  is 
brought  nearer  to  the  4assel.  ^.. 

These  phenomena  are  accounted  for  by  Franklin  in  the  following  manner : 
**  By  taking  the  spark  from  the  end  of  the  conductor,  you  rob  it  of  part  of  its 
natural  quantity  of  electrical  matter,  which  part  so  taken  away  is  not  supplied 
by  the  glaae  tabe.  and  the  conductor  remains  negatively  electrified.  On  with- 
drawing the  tA^  ^e  electric  matter  on  die  conductor  recovers  its  equilibrinpiy 
or  equal  difiimi;  and  the  conductor  having  lost  some  of  its  natural  electrieitjTt 
die  threads  eavMcted  with  it  lose  part  of  theirs,  and  so  are  electrified  noff^ 
tively,  and  repel  each  other.  ^ 


*  FIdL  Tfsaiv  voL  zhiiL,  p.  380. 
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"  When  the  tube  is  again  presented  to  the  opposite  end  of  the  conductor,  the 
part  of  the  natural  electricity  which  the  threads  had  lost  is  again  restored  to 
them  by  the  repulsion  of*  the  tube  forcing  the  electric  fluid  toward  them  fm 
other  parts  of  the  conductor,  and  thus  restoring  them  to  their  natural  siite. 
When  the  tube  is  once  more  withdrawn,  the  fluid  is  again  equally  diffused,  ind 
the  threads,  as  before,  are  negatively  electrified. 

'*  Finally,  when  the  tube  is  presented  to  the  threads  already  diverging  witk 
negative  electricity,  still  more  of  their  natural  electricity  is  repelled  l^  the  ex- 
cited tube,  and  the  threads  are  more  strongly  negative  than  before,  and  their 
divergence  is  consequently  augmented." 

Pursuing  the  principle  thus  developed  still  further,  Franklin  now  having  r»- 
stored  the  conductor  to  its  natural  state,  presented  the  excited  glass  tube  to  die . 
tassel.     Tlie  threads  immediately  diverged.  I 

Maintaining  the  tube  in  that  position  with  one  hand,  he  presented  the  fin^  { 
of  the  other  to  the  tassel.  The  threads  receded  from  the  finger  as  if  repelled ; 
by  it.  I 

This  was  explained  on  the  same  principle.     When  the  excited  tube  u  pre ! 
sented  to  the  tassel,  part  of  the  natural  electricity  of  the  threads  is  drivni  o«  ] 
of  them  into  the  conductor,  and  they  are  negatively  electrified,  and  therdbie  j 
repel  each  other.     When  the  finger  is  presented  to  the  tassel  (being  then  close  \ 
to  the  glass  tube),  part  of  its  natural  electricity  is  driven  back  throngb  the  j 
hand  and  body,  and  the  finger  becomes,  as  well  as  the  threads,  negatively  elec-  [ 
trifled,  and  so  repels,  and  is  repelled  by  them.     To  confirm  this,  bold  a  slender  j 
light  lock  of  cotton,  two  or  three  inches  long,  near  a  conductor  positively  elec- 
trified.    You  will  see  the  cotton  stretch  itself  out  toward  the  conductor.    At- 
tempt to  touch  it  with  the  finger  of  the  other  hand,  and  it  will  be  repeUed  hf 
the  finger.     Approach  it  with  a  positively-charged  wire  of  a  bottle,  uid  it  wiS 
fly  to  the  wire.     Bring  it  near  a  negatively-charged  wire  of  a  lx>ttle,  it  wiE 
recede  from  that  wire  in  the  same  manner  that  it  did  from  the  finger,  whick 
demonstrates  that  the  finger  was  negatively  electrified  as  well  as  the  cotton.* 

The  great  principle  thus  thrown  before  the  scientific  world  by  Franklin,  w» 
immediately  taken  up  and  pursued  through  its  consequences  by  Wilke  ad 
iEpinus,  who  carried  on  their  researches  together  at  Berlin.  The  most  im- 
portant result  of  their  combined  labors  was  the  invention  of  the  instniaieot, 
which,  as  subsequently  improved  under  the  hands  of  Volta,  became  the  cos- 1 
DENSER  now  so  useful  in  electroscopical  investigations. 

In  applying  the  principle  of  induction  to  the  phenomena  of  the  Leydenju; 
and  to  the  same  eflfects  as  exhibited  by  the  oppositely  electrified  surfaces  oft 
coated  plate  of  glass,  these  philosophers  saw  that  the  negative  state  of  one  sir 
face  of  the  glass  was,  according  to  the  Franklinian  theory,  the  necessary 
sequence  of^  the  positive  state  of  the  other.     This  contrary  state  of  the  dec* 
tricities  could  only  be  maintained  on  the  supposition  that  glass  was  impend- 
able  by  the  electno  fluid ;  and  Wilke  and  iEpinus  reason^,  that  to  whaler* 
extent  air  or  say  other  body  might  be  similarly  impermsable,  to  the  saiiieei*| 
tent  might  it  be  charged  on  its  opposite  surfaces.     To  realize  this  concepoiij 
with  a  plate  of  air,  they  coated  two  large  boards  of  equal  size  with  tin-foil,  ui] 
suspended  them  one  over  the  other,  leaving  a  space  of  about  an  inch  in  thici- 
ness  between  them.     This  space  was,  in  fact,  a  plate  of  air,  of  which  tbeflfj 
per  and  lower  surfaces  were  in  contact  with  the  metallic  coating  of  the  boini^ 
The  lower  board  communicated  with  the  ground,  and  a  charge  of  ^osBf* 
electricity  was  given  to  the  upper  one.     The  lower  one  then  became  dmH 
with  negative  electricity ;  and  when  a  person  touched  at  the  same  tune  ^ 

*  Letten,  p.  341.    Also  we  PhiL  TniM.,  roL  tIjt.,  p.  300. 


coating  of  the  .two  boards,  the  equilibrium  was  re-established,  and  he  received 
the  shock  produced  by  the  passage  of  the  electric  fluid  from  the  one  to  the  other. 

Many  curious  experiments  were  exhibited  with  this  apparatus.  They  found 
that  the  two  boards,  when  electrified,  strongly  attracted  each  other,  and  would 
hare  rushed  together  if  they  had  not  been  prevented  by  the  strings.  Some- 
times, when  the  charge  was  strong,  the  intervening  plate  of  air  was  not  suf- 
ficiently impermeable  to  resist  the  mutual  attraction  of  the  opposite  electricities, 
and  a  spontaneous  discharge  would  take  place  through  it.  They  considered 
these  two  plates  to  represent  the  state  of  the  clouds  and  the  earth  during  a 
thunder-storm ;  the  clouds  being  always  charged  with  one  kind  of  electricity, 
and  the  earth  with  the  other,  while  the  body  of  atmosphere  between  them  was 
analogous  to  the  stratum  of  air  between  the  two  boards.  When  the  charges 
of  the  earth  and  clouds  become  so  strong  that  the  air  can  no  longer  resist  the 
passage  of  the  electric  fluid  through  it,  a  spontaneous  discharge  ensues,  the 
fluid  is  seen  in  its  passage  by  the  light  it  evolves,  and  the  violent  displacement 
of  the  air  produced  in  its  passage  causes  the  thunder. 

From  these  experiments,  ^pinus  inferred  that  the  phenomena  of  the  Leyden 
jar  was  not  owing,  as  Franklin  supposed,  to  any  peculiar  attraction  of  the 
glass  for  the  electric  fluid ;  for,  since  a  plate  of  air  might  be  charged  as  well 
as  a  plate  of  glass,  that  property  must  be  common  to  them,  and  was  not  pecu- ' 
liar  to  the  glass.  He  inferred,  therefore,  that  this  impermeability  w^  a  prop- 
erty of  all  non-conductors  ;  and,  since  they  can  all  receive  electricity  to  a  cer- 
tain degree,  it  must  consist  in  the  difliculty  and  slowness  with  which  the  elec- 
tric fluid  moves  in  their  pores,  whereas,  in  perfect  conductors,  it  meets  with 
no  obstruction  at  all.* 

iEpinus  brought  to  the  investigation  of  the  Franklinian  theory  of  electricity 
those  mathematical  attainments  in  which  its  illustrious  founder  was  deficient. 
The  manner  in  which  that  theory  had  been  assailed  by  its  opponents,  and  de- 
fended by  its  partisans,  was  such  as  might  have  allowed  interminable  contro- 
versy. j£pinus  first  reduced  its  principles  to  exact  mathematical  statement, 
with  a  view  to  ascertain  whether  the  consequences  deducible  from  them,  by 
rigorous  calculation,  should  be  in  accordance  with  the  observed  phenomena, 
not  only  in  their  general  character,  but  in  their  numerical  quantity.  He  as- 
sumed, according  to  Franklin's  hypothesis,  that  the  molecules  of  the  electric  \ 
fluid  were  self-repulsive,  and  that  they  were  attracted  by  those  of  the  bodies 
on  which  they  were  diflused.  He  foimd,  however,  that  the  phenomena  could 
not  be  explained  on  these  suppositions,  unless  it  were  also  assumed  that  be- 
tween the  matter  composing  the  masses  of  diflierent  bodies  there  existed  a  mu- 
tually repulsive  force,  acting  at  sensible  distances.  At  first  he  recoiled  from  an 
assomption  in  direct  opposition  to  the  known  properties  of  matter ;  but  the  ne- 
cessity of  its  admission,  in  order  to  give  consistency  and  validity  to  the  Frank- 
linian theory,  appears  at  length  to  have  reconciled  him  to  it. 

The  investigation  of  the  physical  relation  between  the  principle  of  heat  and 
that  of  electricity,  had  attracted  the  attention  of  experimental  phfloaophers  at  a 
very  early  period  in  the  history  of  electrical  research.  Bacteria  suspected  ; 
that  heat  might  itself  be  an  immediate  means  for  the  development  of  electricity, 
and  made  some  experiments  to  illustrate  this.  He  soon,  however,  relinquished 
the  inquiry,  concluding  that,  in  cases  where  the  appearance  of  electricity  fol- 
lowed the  application  of  heat,  the  efifect  was  due  to  evaporation,  or  other 
physical  agents,  which  ensued.  Priestley  observed  that  heat  had  some  relation 
to  the  condocting  power  of  bodies,  since,  by  the  elevation  of  temperature,  that 
quality  was  improved. 

*  jEpini  Tentamen,  &o.    Petenbnrg,  1759,  p.  83,  83. 


A  mineral  substance,  brooeht  from  the  east  by  the  Dutch  navigators,  caDed 
by  the  natives  of  Ceylon,  where  chiefly  it  was  found,  Toumamal,  and  since 
known  as  Tourmaline,  exhibited,  under  certain  circumstances,  a  property 
similar  to  that  of  amber,  and  other  electrics.  But  the  power  was  excited  in  it 
by  mere  elevation  of  temperature.  Lemery,  the  Due  de  Noia,  Wilson,  Priestley, 
and  others,  made  experiments  on  this  mineral,  and  published  results,  in  which . 
there  were  much  discordance  and  contradiction.  JEpinus  first  showed  that  the 
attraction  and  repulsion  exerted  by  this  gem  when  exposed  to  heat  were  owing 
to  the  development  of  electricity  upon  it ;  and  that,  when  so  excited,  its  op- 
posite sides  or  ends  had  contrary  kinds  of  electricity,  one  being  always  nega>- 
tive  and  the  other  positive.  This  was  the  first  case  of  the  distinct  exhibition 
of  electrical  polarity.  Canton  observed  that  the  development  of  the  electric 
fluid  upon  it  was  produced  only  by  change  of  temperature,  and  that  whenever 
the  gem  was  broken  each  fragment  exhibited  the  same  electrical  polarity. 

At  this  period  eflfects  were  observed,  which,  if  chemical  science  had  attained 
a  sufliciently  advanced  state,  could  not  fail  to  have  led  to  the  discovery  of 
electro-chemistry.  Beccaria,  by  the  electric  spark,  decomposed  the  sulphuret 
of  mercury,  and  recovered  the  metals,'in  some  instances,  from  their  oxides.* 
Watson  found  that  an  electric  discharge  passing  through  fine  wire  rendered  it 
incandescent,  and  that  it  was  even  fused  and  burned.  Canton,  repeating  these 
experim^irts  with  brass  wire,  found  that,  after  the  fusion  by  electrici^,  drops 
of  copper  only  were  found,  the  zinc  having  apparently  evaporated,  beccaria 
observed  that  when  the  electric  spark  was  transmitted  through  water,  bubbles 
of  gas  rose  from  the  liquid,  the  nature  or  origin  of  which  he  was  unable  to  de- 
termine. Had  he  suspected  that  water  was  not  what  it  was  then  supposed  to 
be,  a  simple  elementary  substance,  the  discovery  of  its  composition  could 
scarcely  have  eluded  his  sagacity. 

After  general  laws  have  once  been  developed,  and  their  application  to  par- 
ticular phenomena  has  become  familiar,  it  appears  wonderful  that  even  quick- 
sighted  and  acute  observers  should  have  had  such  eflects  continually  repro- 
duced under  their  eyes,  without  even  making  an  approach  to  the  discovery  of 
their  causes.  Franklin  found  that  the  frequent  application  of  the  electric  spark 
had  eaten  away  iron  ;  on  which  Priestley  observed,  that  it  must  be  the  effect 
of  some  acid,  and  suggested  the  inquiry,  whether  electricity  might  not  probably 
redden  vegetMe  blues  ?  Priestley  also  observed  that  in  transmitting  electricity 
through  a  copper  chain,  a  black  dust  was  left  on  the  paper  which  supported 
the  chain  at  the  points  where  the  links  touched  it ;  and,  on  examining  this 
dust,  he  found  it  to  contain  copper. 

Some  years  after  the  invention  of  the  Leyden  jar,  when  the  necessity  of 
some  sufficient  indicator  of  the  presence  of  electricity,  and  some  visible  meas- 
ure of  its  power  became  apparent,  the  invention  of  electrometers  engaged  the 
attention  of  electricians.  After  several  abortive  attempts  on  the  part  of  others, 
the  Abb6  Nollet  proposed  the  simple  expedient  of  suspending  two  threads, 
which,  when  electrified,  would  separate  by  their  mutual  repulsion.  Cavallo 
afterward  implftved  upon  this,  by  substituting  two  pith  balls,  suspended  in  con- 
tact by  fine  metallic  wires — an  apparatus  still  used.  After  this,  various  forms 
of  electroscopic  instruments  were  suggested  and  constructed  by  Volta,  Saus- 
sure,  and  others,  all  depending  on  the  principle  that  the  intensity  of  the  elec- 
tric fluid  was  manifested  by  the  force  of  its  attraction  or  repulsion  exerted  upon 
light  substances  to  which  it  was  imparted. 

The  principle  of  induction  applied  to  the  air-eandenser  by  Wilke  and  £pi- 
nu8,  was  taken  up  by  Yolta,  and  applied,  first,  to  the  construction  of  the  elbc- 
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and  8ub8equentl3r  to  the  common  condenser,  which,  combined 

the  electroecope,  became  in  electricity  an  instrument  of  inrestigation 
>gou8  in  its  character  and  importance  to  the  compound  microscope  in  optics, 
le  manner  in  which  the  electrified  fluid  is  distributed  upon  insulated  elec- 
i  condactors  next  became  the  subject  of  inquiry.  Beccaria  showed  that 
Atribntion  is  superficial,  and  that  the  internal  parts  of  the  electrified  body 
Q  their  natural  state.  It  was  shown  that,  whether  the  electrified  conduc- 
rere  hoUow  or  solid,  the  electricity  contained  on  it  was  the  same.  Le- 
lier  first  showed  that  the  form  of  the  conductor  had  an  influence  on  the  quan- 
ind  the  distribution  of  the  fluids. 

1778  Vblta  published  a  memoir  on  this  subject,  in  which  he  proved,  that 
TO  cylinders  of  equal  superficial  dimensions,  that  which  had  the  greater 
h  would  receive,  ceteris  paribus^  the  stronger  charge,  and  inferred  thtft 
;  advantage  would  arise  from  the  substitution  of  a  system  of  small  cylin- 
for  the  large  conductors  of  electrical  machines.  About  the  same  period, 
lowed  how  inflammable  gases  could  be  ignited  in  close  glass  receivers  by 
(lectric  spark,  the  apparatus  for  which  purpose  soon  grew  into  his  eudiom- 
for  the  analysis  of  gases.  Soon  aAer  this,  the  same  apparatus  supplied 
Deans  of  inflaming  a  mixture  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  gas,  which  led  to 
liscovery  of  the  composition  of  water. 

the  year  1759  appeared,  in  the  *'  Philosophical  Transactions,"  a  series  of  \ 
rs  by  Mr.  Robert  Symmer,  which  are  entitled  to  be  recorded  in  the  histo- 
*  electricity ;  not  so  much  on  account  of  what  they  describe,  as  for  the 
retical  views  developed  in  them.  The  experiments  of  Symmer  consisted 
3y  in  exhibiting,  by  striking  examples,  the  efiect  of  the  mutual  attraction 
>die8  electrified  by  opposite  kinds  of  electricity.  These  results  led  him 
tubt  the  sufficiency  of  the  Franklinian  theory,  then  and  long  afterward  uni- 
lUy  received,  to  explain  satisfactorily  the  phenomena ;  and  he  was  led  to 
ider  whether  the  hypothesis  of  Dufaye  might  not  be  so  modified  as  to  ex- 
i  them  more  adequately.  Dufaye,  as  has  been  already  stated,  assumed  the 
euce  of  two  independent  electric  fluids,  which  he  supposed  to  be  latent 
fo  distinct  classes  of  bodies,  the  one  in  bodies  of  a  vitreous,  and  the  other 
Klies  of  a  resinous  nature ;  and  that  these  fluids,  while  they  were  each 
repulsive,  were  mutually  attractive  of  each  other. 

was  obvious  that  such  an  hypothesis  was  quite  inconsistent  with  the  known 
lomena  of  electricity,  even  limited  as  they  were  in  variety  at  the  period 
referred  to.  Symmer  retained  the  supposition  of  Dufaye  so  far  as  regard- 
le  assumed  existence  of  two  distinct  fluids  mutually  attractive,  but  he  main- 
m1  that  these  fluids  were  not  independent  of  each  other.  On  the  contrary, 
ssumed  that  they  were  always  co-existent  in  bodies  not  electrified ;  that, 
leir  natural  attraction,  they  held  each  other  in  subjection ;  that  every  body 
s  natural  state  contained  equal  quantities  of  these  fluids,  each  molecule  of 
dtreous  fluid  being  combined  with  a  molecule  of  the  resinous  fluid,  the 
pound  molecule  thus  formed  exciting  neither  attraction  nor  lepulsion  on  the 
r  parts  of  the  natural  fluid. 

his  theory  of  two  fluids  was  left  by  its  author  unsupported  by  any  exten- 
application  to  the  phenomena  which  could  be  expected  to  shake  the  con- 
ice  then  generally  given  to  the  hjrpothesis  of  Franklin ;  and  although  it  is 
:ed  at  some  length  in  his  history  of  electricity  by  Dr.  Priestley,  it  obtained 
ountenance  or  support  until  further  advances  in  electrical  experiments  ren- 
d  apparent  the  defects  of  the  theory  of  a  single  fluid.  It  may  bf  here  ob- 
ed,  that  the  French  writers  generally  ascribe  the  theory  of  WO  imas  IS 
lye,  and  are  silent  as  to  Symmer's  share  in  it ;  with  what  ju 
irent  from  what  has  been  above  stated. 
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In  the  year  1770,  Dr.  Priestley  published  his  works  on  electricity.  This 
philosopher  did  not  contribute  materially  to  the  advancement  of  the  science  by 
the  development  of  any  new  facts ;  but  in  his  History  of  Electricity  he  collected 
and  arranged  much  useful  information  respecting  the  progress  of  the  science. 
At  this  period  the  Honorable  Henry  Cavendish,  whose  name  has  been  distin- 
guished in  other  departments  of  physics,  engaged  in  some  original  investiga- 
tions respecting  electricity.  The  discovery  of  the  composition  of  water,  by 
transmitting  an  electric  spark  through  a  mixture  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  gases, 
has  been  generally  ascribed  to  him.*  Cavendish  conceived  the  notion  of  re- 
ducing the  phenomena  of  electricity  to  mathematical  analysis,  and  had  pn>- 
ceeded  with  a  memoir  on  that  subject,  which  was  completed  before  he  learned 
that  jEpinus  had  produced  a  work  with  the  same  object.  On  comparing  his 
own  paper  with  the  Tentamen  of  jEpinus,  he  found  that  they  were  nearly  simi- 
lar.    Nevertheless,  Cavendish  published  his  memoir. 

The  year  1785  formed  an  important  epoch  in  the  history  o(  electrical  sci- 
ence, marking,  as  it  did,  the  commencement  of  those  labors  by  which  Coulond) 
laid  the  foundations  of  electro-statics.  This  great  experimental  philoso- 
pher was  the  first  who  really  brought  the  phenomena  of  electricity  within 
the  reach  of  numerical  calculation,  and  thereby  prepared  the  way  for  his  fol- 
lowers in  the  same  field  to  reduce  this  most  subtle  of  all  physical  agents  to  tha 
rigorous  sway  of  mathematics.  It  is  to  Coulomb  we  owe  it  that  statical  elec- 
tricity is  now  a  branch  of  mathematical  physics. 

The  immediate  instrument  by  which  this  vast  object  was  attained  was  the 
balance  of  torsion,  which  he  had  already  used  with  signal  success  in  other  deli- 
cate physical  inquiries.  This  apparatus,  which  will  be  fully  explained  in  the 
following  pages,  consisted  of  a  needle  suspended  in  a  horizontal  position  by  an 
exceedingly  fine  wire  or  filament  of  silk  attached  to  its  centre  of  gravity.  The 
attraction,  or  other  force  of  which  the  intensity  is  to  be  measured,  is  made  to 
act  on  one  end  of  this  needle,  so  as  to  twist  the  filament  by  which  it  is  sus- 
pended ;  and  it  is  resisted  in  its  eflfort  to  eflfect  this  by  the  reaction  proceeding 
from  the  torsion  so  produced.  This  reaction,  and  therefore  the  force  which 
produces  it,  and  is  in  equilibrium  with  it,  was  proved  by  Coulomb  to  be  pro- 
portionate to  the  angle  described  by  the  needle  round  its  centre  of  motion. 
Such  was  the  sensibility  of  this  exquisite  instrument,  that  it  was  found  to  be 
perceptibly  afifected  by  a  force  not  exceeding  the  twenty-millionth  part  of  a 
grain. 

With  this  instrument  Coulomb  measured  the  force  with  which  electrified 
bodies  attract  and  repel  each  other ;  and  the  first  result  of  this  investigation 
was  the  discovery,  that  the  law  of  this  attraction  and  repulsion  was  the  same 
which  Newton  showed  to  prevail  among  the  great  bodies  of  the  universe.  In 
fact,  he  showed  that  two  bodies,  oppositely  electrified,  attract  each  other  with 
a  force  which,  ceteris  paribus,  is  the  same  at  equal  distances,  and  which  aug- 
ments in  the  same  proportion  as  that  in  which  the  square  of  the  distance  is  di- 
minished. Also  if  two  bodies  be  similarly  electrified,  they  will  repel  each 
other  by  a  force  which  increases  according  to  the  same  proportion  when  the 
distance  between  them  is  diminished. 

By  attaching  a  very  small  circular  disk  of  paper  coated  with  metallic  foil  to 
«an  insulating  handle.  Coulomb  found  that  by  touching  with  the  face  of  the  disk 
an  electrified  surface,  and  then  submitting  the  disk  itself  thus  electrified  by 
contact  to  the  test  of  the  balance  of  torsion,  he  could  determine  the  depth  of 
the  electric  fiuid  on  the  surface  touched  by  the  disk.  In  this  manner  was  he 
enabled  to  gauge  or  sound  the  electricity  on  the  surface  of  bodies,  so  as  to  com- 


*  This  daim  hit  been  recently  called  in  qaestion.— See  Lardner  on  the  Steam-Bn^^ine. 
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aerically  its  depth  on  differant  bodies,  or  on  different  parts  of  the  same 

this  instmment  he  measured  the  proportion  in  which  electricity  was 
»etween  inaulated  condnctora  when  brought  into  contact,  and  also  the 
jdiikg  to  which  its  depth  varied  on  different  parts  of  the  same  insulated 
T.  These  results  acquired,  at  a  later  period,  still  greater  importance^ 
g,  as  they  did,  tests  by  which  the  mathematical  analysis  of  the  science 

tried. 

ame  apparatus  supplied  the  means  of  investigating  the  law  according  to 
1  insulated  electrified  conductor  had  ito  charge  gradually  diminished  by 
9n  in  the  surrounding  air,  and  by  the  escape  of  the  fluid  by  the  imper- 
lation  of  the  supports, 
esults  of  the  observations  of  Coulomb  on  the  distribution  of  the  elec- 

on  the  snrfaces  of  conductors  illustrated  satisfactorily  the  doctrine  of 
vhich  formed  so  prominent  a  part  of  Franklin's  researches.     The  the- 
solution  of  this  jmblem  was  not,  however,  effected  till  a  later  period, 
lemonstration  of  the  identity  of  lightning  and  electricity  naturally  di- 
iie  attention  of  philosophers  to  the  solution  of  other  meteorological  phe- 

by  means  of  the  same  agency.  The  explanation  of  the  aurora  bar$alis 
I  exercised  the  sagacity  and  baffled  the  attempts  of  those  devoted  to 
1  researches.  Some  ascribed  this  appearance  to  solar  light  refracted 
igher  regions  of  the  air,  others  assigned  it  to  the  agency  of  the  mag- 
iS.  !Euler  imagined  it  to  proceed  from  the  same  emer  which  form^ 
I  of  comets ;  Mairan  conceived  it  to  arise  from  the  mixture  of  the  at- 
re  of  the  sun  with  that  of  the  earth ;  but  when  the  properties  of  elec- 
it  became  known,  and  when  its  appearance  in  rarefied  air  had  b^en  ob- 

all  these  hypotheses  were  by  common  consent  abandoned,  and  no 
iras  entertained  that,  whatever  might  be  the  detaib  of  the  natund  process 
ch  it  was  produced,  the  aurora  borealis  was  an  effect  of  atmospheric 
:ity.  Eberhart,  professor  at  Halle,  and  Paul  Fjisi  at  Pisa,  were  the  first 
oposed  an  explanation  of  it,  founded  on  the  following  facts  :  '*  1.  Elec- 
transmitted  tlurough  rarefied  air  exhibits  a  luminous  appearance,  precise- 
iar  to  that  of  the  aurora  borealis." — "  2.  The  strata  of  atmospheric  air 
B  rarefied  as  their  altitude  above  the  surface  of  the  earth  ia  increased." 

they  argued  that  the  aurora  is  nothing  more  than  electrical  discharges 
itted  through  parts  of  the  upper  regions  of  the  atmosphero,  so  rarefied 
irodnce  that  peculiar  luminous  appearance  which  th^  exhibit.  This 
,  which  was  embraced  and  improved  in  its  details  by  Canton,  Beccaria, 
,  Franklin,  and  other  contemporary  electricians,  has  received  further 
nance  from  moro  recent  researohes. 

mpCs  were  also  made  to  explain  on  electrical  principles  other  meteorolo- 
»ffecU ;  such  as  waterspouts,  whirlwinds,  rain,  fogs,  hail,  &c.,  but  no 
etory  conclusions  resulted  from  these  investigations,  and  the  discussion 
h  phenomena  forms  a  part  of  the  meteorological  inquiry  of  the  present 

lie  the  series  of  experimental  researches  which  have  just  been  related 
n  progress,  many  attempts  were  made  to  trace  electricity  in  the  phenom- 
vegetable  and  animal  life,  and  more  especially  to  ajmly  it  as  a  medical 
in  cases  o(  organic  disease  in  the  animal  system.  None  of  these  at- 
^  however,  led  to  any  consequences  sufficiently  important  to  entitle  them 
ntion  in  this  brief  sketch. 

)r  electroscopes  had  been  much  improved,  and  in  their  application  to  al- 
eric  electricity  had  derived  great  power  from  the  addition  of  a  long 
d  conductor,  extending  from  me  diverging  balls  to  a  height  of  several 
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feet,  Volta  engaged  in  the  investigation  of  ^  the  electric  state  of  the  air.  H| 
substituted  for  the  suspended  balls  two  blades  of  dry  straw,  hanging  in  conta^l 
and  communicating  with  the  lower  end  of  the  conducting  rod.  In  addition  ti 
this,  he  had  recourse  to  another  apparently  strange  and  unusual  expedient.  Hi 
placed  on  the  point  of  the  rod  a  taper,  so  as  to  cause  this  conductor  to  termb 
nate  in  a  flame.  He  contended  that  the  flame  attracted  to  the  point  of  tin 
conductor  three  or  four  times  as  much  electricity  as  would  be  collected  ii 
its  absence.  This  was  explained  by  the  efiect  of  the  vertical  current  of  all 
which  the  flame  maintained  directly  over  it,  which  established  a  better  oood 
munication  between  the  metallic  conductor  and  the  strata  of  air  above  it.         < 

Assuming  this  property  of  flame,  Volta  argued,  that  since  fires  robbed  the  iM 
mosphere  above  them  of  electricity  faster  and  more  efiectually  than  metaDH 
points,  it  must  follow  that,  to  prevent  coming  storms,  or  to  mitigate  their  foroij 
the  best  expedient  would  be  to  light  enormous  fires  in  the  middle  of  extenshi 
plains,  or,  better  stilly  on  elevated  stations.  If  the  efiects  of  the  lamp  on  tU 
atmospheric  electrometer  were  admitted,  there  would  be  nothing  unreasonaUi 
in  the  supposition  that  large  fires  may,  in  a  short  interval  of  time,  rob  irtmem< 
volumes  of  air  and  vapor  of  their  electricity.  * 

Volta  wished  to  submit  this  theory  to  an  experiment  on  a  large  scale,  M 
was  not  able  io  carry  the  design  into  efiect.  M.  Arago  suggested,  that  by  mai 
king  suitable  meteorological  observations  in  those  parts  of  Staflbrdshire  tad 
other  English  coynties  which  abound  in  vast  iron  furnaces,  where  fires  of 
traordinary  magnitude  are  maintained  night  and  day,  and  comparing  the  rem 
with  similar  observations  made  in  adjoining  agricultural  districts,  the  conjeoi 
ture  of  Volta  might  be  tested.*  ' 

Observations  of  this  kind  have  accordingly  been  recently  made  both  in  Enf* 
land  and  in  certain  parts  of  Italy,  the  results  of  which  will  be  explained  at  tM 
proper  place  in  this  volume. 

It  has  been  already  stated,  that  direct  observations  proved  that  the  atmOi 
sphere,  in  its  ordinary  condition,  is  always  charged  with  positive  electricity- 
The  beginning  of  the  year  1780  was  signalized  by  a  capital  experiment,  bf 
which  it  was  proved  that  the  source  whence  this  vast  amount  of  the  electiit 
fluid  was  derived,  or,  to  speak  hiore  correctly,  the  cause  of  the  disturbance  of 
the  general  equilibrium  of  the  globe,  which  gives  a  surplus  of  the  positive  flnii 
to  the  air,  and  leaves  the  earth  surcharged  with  negative  fluid,  and  which,  in  iH 
efiects,  assumes  all  the  terrific  forms  of  the  tempest  and  the  hurricane,  anl 
probably  of  many  other  violent  convulsions  which  are  occasionally  exhibited  m 
the  war  of  the  elements,  is  to  be  found  in  the  process  of  natural  evaporatioti 
which  continually  maintains  its  silent  and  imperceptible  progress  upon  the  snv* 
faces  of  ocean,  lake,  and  river,  and  even  upon  those  of  organized  bodies.  ThM 
heat  passes  ofi*  in  a  latent  form  by  such  means,  and  equalizes  and  moderates 
the  general  temperature  around  us,  was  well  known ;  but  it  was  not  suspectet 
that  the  elements  of  the  storm,  the  coruscations  of  meteoric  light,  and  the  splte» 
dors  of  the  aurora,  were  due  to  the  same  cause. 

Volta  states,  that  in  the  year  1778  this  idea  occurred  to  him,  and  that  lit 
conceived  the  notion  of  an  experiment  by  which  it  might  be  brought  to  an  ioh 
mediate  trial.  Let  a  metallic  dish  filled  with  water  be  placed  on  an  insulating 
support,  and  exposed  in  the  open  air  until  it  evaporates,  the  dish  being  niais* 
tained  in  communication'  with  a  sufficiently  sensible  condensing  electroscope. 
If,  in  evaporating,  the  positive  fluid  be  carried  ofi*,  the  dish  will,  aAer  the  evap* 
oration,  be  negatively  electrical,  and  the  electroscope  will  show  it ;  if  not,  tM 
electroscope  will  give  no  sign.  Various  circumstances  prevented  Volta  frooi 
trying  this  experiment  until  the  month  of  March,  1780,  when,  being  in  Paris, 
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b  succeeded,  tn  company  with  tome  members  of  the  Academ3r  of  Sciences. 
There  appears,  neyertheless,  to  remain  some  doubt  as  to  the  share  which 
Tdka  reaUy  had  in  this  famous  experiment,  since,  in  the  account  of  it  pub- 
bked  by  LaToisier  and  Laplace,  it  is  related  as  performed  by  diem,  and  Volta 
baentioned  incidentally  as  being  present  on  the  occasion.* 

After  the  phenomena  of  electricity  had,  by  the  labors  of  Coulomb,  been  re- 
heed  to  exact  numerical  estimation,  this  branch  of  physics  was  in  a  state  to 
It  its  being  brought  within  the  pale  of  mixed  mathematics.  To  accom^ 
this  it  was  necessary  to  express,  by  mathematical  formuls,  the  intensity 
if  die  electric  fluid  on  different  parts  of  insulated  conductors  of  given  forms, 
'  either  separately,  or  in  such  a  position  as  to  exercise  an  electrical  in- 
apon  each  other  without  contact,  or,  finally,  when  placed  in  actual  con- 
To  establish  such  formulae,  it  was  necessary  to  assume  some  definite 
I  the  law  of  electrical  action.  The  Franklinian  theory  of  a  single 
I  appeared  to  be  incapable  of  affording  the  means  of  explaining,  with  numer- 
precision,  the  state  of  such  bodies.  It  is  true  that  tnis  long-receired  hy- 
sufficient  to  account,  in  a  general  way,  for  the  electrical  state  of 
under  the  ordinary  circumstances  of  their  mutual  action ;  but  when  rig- 
nomerical  accuracy  was  demanded — when  not  merely  the  general  cir- 
»  of  the  dense  accumulation  of  electricity  in  one  part  of  the  surface, 
feeble  intensity  at  another,  its  total  abstinence  from  a  third  place, 
the  presence  of  negative  electricity  on  a  certain  side  o(  a  conductor,  and  pos- 
M  mctrici^  on  another,  were  severally  demanded ;  but  when  it  was  required 
biecemune  Uie  «aracf  nunierieal  fneasure  of  the  depth  ofthejluid  at  each  particu' 
hr  jpot  om  a  given  inmlated  conductor,  placed  under  given  conditions  with  ref- 
to  others,  so  that  such  numerical  measure,  so  obtained  by  calculation, 
■riir  be  compared  with  the  actual  depth  observed  by  the  instruments  invented 
m  a]^ed  by  Coulomb,  then  this  theory  appeared  to  fail ;  at  least,  none 
tf  its  adyocates  produced  any  such  calculations.  Laplace  investigated,  on 
mdiematical  principles,  the  distribution  of  electricity  on  ellipsoids  of  revolu- 
tiM,t8snming,  as  the  basis  of  his  reasoning,  the  h3rpothe8i8  of  two  fluids.  Biot 
iko  investigated  the  same  problem  applied  to  spheroids  of  small  eccentricity ; 
hi  ^  general  subjugation  of  this  portion  of  electrical  science  to  mathematical 
■dhrns  is  dne  to  Poisson. 

Tms  illustrious  analyst  took  as  the  basis  of  his  investigations  the  theory  of 
lis  fluids  proposed  by  Symmer  and  Dufaye,  with  such  modifications  and  addi- 
I  were  suggested  by  the  researches  of  Coulomb.  He  regarded  the 
attractions  and  repulsions  exhibited  by  electrified  bodies,  not  as  real 
faces  exercised  by  those  bodies,  but  as  altogether  due  to  the  electric  fluids 
lidi  which  they  are  charged.  The  laws  of  attraction  and  repulsion  devel- 
ifid  by  Coulomb  are  therefore  assumed  as  those  of  the  electric  fluids.  The 
fsiides  of  each  of  these  fluids  are  assumed  to  repel  each  other  with  a  force 
mjing  accordin?  to  that  law,  while  the  particles  of  each  fluid  attract  those  of 
As  contrary  fluid  by  a  force  governed  by  the  same  law.  These  conditions 
SQlScient  to  supply  the  mathematicid  formuln  necessary  to  the  determi- 
m  of  the  depth  and  quality  of  the  electric  fluid  on  every  part  of  the  surface 
tfibody  of  given  figure  placed  under  any  given  electrical  conditions.  The 
deetric  flmds  of  either  kind  would,  by  virtue  of  their  self-expansive  property, 
iKape  from  the  surface  of  the  body  on  which  they  rest ;  but  this  is  prevented 
Ijrthe  pressure  of  the  surrounding  air,  which  retains  them  in  their  position  so 
mg  as  their  expansive  force  is  less  than  that  pressure.  On  bodies  of  elonga- 
lid  ibrms,  or  those  which  have  edges,  comers,  or  poinu,  it  is  shown,  as  a  con- 
sequence of  this  theory,  that  the  electric  fluid  accumulates  in  greater  depths 
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aboat  the  ends,  edges,  cornerst  or  points,  than  in  other  jdaces.  Its  ex 
force  at  snch  parts  is  therefore  greater  than  ebewhere,  and  will  exc 
atmospheric  pressors,  and  escape  when  at  other  parts  of  the  surfa 
retained. 

This  theory  will  be  explained  in  the  present  work,  as  far  as  ito  deve] 
is  consistent  with  the  object  of  this  volume.  It  wOl  not,  therefore,  b< 
fill  to  enlarge  upon  it  further  in  this  place.  It  may,  however,  be  asked 
is,  seeing  that  the  theory  of  two  fluids  is  sufficient  for  the  ezplanatio 
the  phenomena  to  which  it  has  yet  been  applied,  and  that,  on  the  othe 
the  theory  of  a  single  fluid  fails  to  afibrd  any  sadsfactory  or  accurate  e 
tion  of  so  many  phenomena,  the  latter  theory,  nevertheless,  still  has  fol 
I  ,and  that  even  amon^  electricians,  whose  opinions  cannot  be  regarded 
wise  than  with  sentiments  of  respect,  it  is  still  clung  to  as  the  hypothe 
entitled  to  reception  and  confidence  ?  It  is  not  easy  to  assign  any  suffici 
son  for  this,  unless  one  can  be  found  in  the  profound  and  abstruse  natur 
mathematical  principles  by  the  aid  of  which  alone  the  efiects  are  capabi 
ing  expressed.  When  it  is  remembered  that,  until  very  recently,  electric 
regarded  as  exclusively  a  part  of  experimental  physics ;  that  research 
were  chiefly  carried  on  by  persons  engaged  in  chemical  investigation: 
from  the  nature  of  their  studies  and  pursuits,  such  persons  rarely  cu 
even  the  elements  of  mathematics,  and  almost  never  pursued  analytical 
into  those  more  profound  parts  which  are  now  indispensable  for  me  sol 
the  class  of  problems  which  electricity  has  presented — ^it  cannot  be  w 
much  surprise  that  reasoning  which  is  incapable  of  being  expressed  ! 
symbob  of  which  the  force  and  import  must  be  unintelligible  to  the  gre 
of  such  persons,  should  fail  to  carry  conviction  to  their  understandin 
arrive  at  such  conviction,  they  must  either  commence  their  education  a 
be  content  to  receive  those  new  doctrines  on  their  faith  in  the  assun 
those  who  are  capable  of  investigating  them.  Either  side  of  such  an  : 
tive  is  never  very  willingly  embraced. 

Having  now  followed  the  progress  of  discovery  in  this  part  of  electri 
ence  to  that  point  at  which  all  subsequent  researches  must  be  regarded 
labor  of  our  contemporaries,  the  province  of  the  historian  ceases.  W 
has  been  efiected  more  recently  will  properly  form  a  part  of  the  subject 
of  the  volume  here  presented  to  the  reader,  of  which  it  is  hoped  that 
exposition  and  analysis  of  the  researches  of  contemporary  philosoph< 
form  not  the  least  interesting  and  useful  portion. 
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THE    MIJOR    PLANETS. 


There  is  no  subject  of  inqniry  to  which  the  improved  powers  of  the  tel- 
escope have  been  directed  with  greater  effect  than  the  investigation  of  the 
physical  condition  of  the  several  planets  composing  the  solar  system.  We 
shall  on  the  present  occasion  take  a  review  of  some  of  these  bodies,  and  shaU 
state  the  chief  circumstances  which  have  been  discovered  respecting  them. 

In  a  general  survey  of  the  system,  the  planets  composing  it  will  naturally 
be  classed  in  three  distinct  groups,  the  first  of  which  we  shall  call  the  minor 
plan^ts^  the  second  the  new  planets^  and  the  third  the  major  planets. 

Proceeding  from  the  sun  outward  in  the  system,  the  four  planets  which  are 
nearest  to  that  luminary  are  Mercury^  Venus^  the  Earth,  and  Mars,  Between 
these  Wiies  there  prevails  a  striking  analogy.  We  find  that  they  are  not 
very  different  in  magnitude ;  that  they  correspond  closely,  so  far  as  we  can 
discover,  in  their  geographical  character ;  that  they  receive  in  not  very  differ- 
ent proportions  the  influence  of  the  sun.  The  close  alliance  between  them 
has  also  occurred  to  other  astronomical  writers,  inasmuch  as  they  are  some- 
times called  the  terrestrial  planets^  from  their  analogy  to  the  earth. 

OF   THB    PLANBT   MERCURT. 

The  planet  Mercury  revolves  at  a  distance  from  the  sun  of  about  thirty-six 
millions  of  miles,  completing  his  periodical  revolution  in  about  eighty-eight  days, 
or  something  less  than  th^ee  of  our  months.  The  diameter  of  this  planet  is 
about  three  thousand  two  hundred  miles,  or  four  tenths  of  that  of  the  earth,  and 
consequently  its  volume  or  bulk  is  about  a  sixteenth  of  that  of  our  globe.  As 
Mercury  revolves  round  the  sun  in  an  orbit  enclosed  within  that  of  the  earth,  it 
i(^ow8  that  his  iUuminated  hemisphere,  which  is  always  presented  to  the  sun 
in  the  course  of  each  revolution,  must  assume  every  possible  variety  of  position 
in  regard  to  the  earth.  Thus  when  Mercury  is  between  the  sun  and  earth  as 
It  A,  in  what  is  called  inferior  conjunction,  his  dark  hemisphere  is  turned  tow- 
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ard  us,  and  he  is  invisible,  except  in  the  case  which  sometiinet  oca 
which  he  is  so  exactly  in  line  of  the  direction  of  the  sun  as  to  be  betww 
eye  and  some  portion  of  the  solar  disk.  In  that  case  the  plsoet  is  see 
circular  black  spot  on  the  disk  of  the  sun,  and  the  appemnnce  of  its  i 
upon  that  disk  is  called  a  transit  of  Mercury, 

When  the  planet,  on  the  other  hand,  is  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  i 
B,  its  illuminated  hemisphere  is  presented  directly  in  the  line  of  niioi 
in  that  case,  the  planet  being  in  exactly  the  same  quarter  of  the  heaTeas ; 
sun  is,  would  necessarily  rise  and  set  with  the  sun,  and  its  appeaiance 
obscured  by  the  immeasurably  superior  splendor  of  the  san,  it  would  i 
seen.  When  the  planet  is  in  an  intermediate  position  on  either  side  of  th 
in  its  periodical  course,  its  illuminated  hemisphere  beins  presented  as  it  ai 
is,  directly  to  the  sun,  will  only  be  partially  turned  to  the  earth,  and  d^  ] 


will  be  seen  under  a  ccNrresponding  variety  of  phases,  in  short,  it  will  undergo 
all  the  changes  which  the  moon  presents  in  its  monthly  course  round  the  earth, 
•s  represented  in  the  figure. 

Wnen  near  the  point  behind  the  sun,  it  will  be  nearly  full,  or  gibbous ;  and 
when  near  the  point  where  its  dark  hemisphere  is  turned  to  the  earth,  it  will 
be  a  crescent.  In  a  certain  intermediate  position  it  will  be  halved,  and  will  pass 
tbroogh  all  the  other  phases. 

In  making  its  circuit  round  the  sun,  it  will  be  seen  alternately  at  the  east  and 
It  the  west  of  that  luminary,  separating  from  it  in  each  direction  to  an  extent 
limited  by  the  mMiitude  of  its  orbit  round  the  sun.  When  it  is  at  the  west  of 
die  son,  it  sets  before  the  sun,  and  rises  before  the  sun.  It  cannot,  in  that  case, 
be  seen  in  the  evening ;  but  if  it  be  separated  from  the  sun  by  a  sufficient  dis- 
laace,  it  will  rise  so  eariy  as  to  anticipate  the  light  of  the  morning  which 
precedes  the  sun's  rays,  and  may  then  be  seen  as  a  morning  star.  On  3ie  other 
band,  when  it  is  at  the  east  of  the  sun,  it  rises  aAer  the  sun,  and  sets  after  it. 
It  cannot,  therefore,  be  seen  in  the  morning ;  but  provided  it  be  sufficiently  dis- 
tant from  the  sun  to  remain  above  the  horizon  until  the  darkness  is  sufficient  to 
lender  it  visible,  it  will  be  seen  as  an  evening  star. 

The  orbit  of  Mercury  is  so  limited  in  its  breadth,  compared  with  the  distance 
of  the  earth  from  the  sun,  that  even  when  that  planet  ia  at  its  greatest  apparent 
distance  from  the  aim,  it  sets  in  the  evening  long  before  the  end  of  twilight ;  and 
when  it  rises  before  the  sun,  the  latter  luminary  rises  so  soon  after  it  that  it  is  never 
free  from  the  presence  of  so  much  solar  light  as  to  render  it  extremely  difficult 
to  see  the  planet  with  the  naked  e3re.  In  short,  Mercury  is  seldom  seen  at  all, 
except  wita  a  telescope.  It  is  said  that  Copernicus  himself  never  saw  this 
planet. 

OF   THB   PLANET   VENUS. 

The  planet  Venus  is,  on  many  accounts,  more  favorably  circumstanced  for 
telescopic  observation  than  Mercury.  Its  diameter  is  nearly  equal  to  that  of 
the  eaith,  and  nearly  three  times  as  great  as  that  of  Mercury.  Its  distance 
from  the  sun  being  about  seventy  millions  of  miles,  it  separates  itself  in  its  pe- 
riodical course  so  widely  from  the  sun,  that  when  it  is  east  of  the  sun  it  re- 
mains above  the  horizon  in  the  evening  after  night-fall ;  and  when  it  ia  west  of 
the  sun  it  rises  in  the  morning  so  long  before  the  hour  of  sunrise  that  it  is  dis- 
tinctly visible.  Owing  to  the  absence  of  the  solar  light,  it  forma,  therefore, 
the  object  with  which  every  one  is  familiar,  under  the  names  of  the  morning  and 
evening  star.  It  is  subject,  by  the  operation  of  the  same  causes,  to  the  same 
rariety  of  appearances  as  Mercury.  When  it  is  nearly  between  the  earth  and 
the  sun  it  appears  a  thin  crescent,  and  when  beyond  the  sun  it  appears  full ;  and 
in  the  intermediate  positions  ezhibito,  like  Mercury,  all  the  variety  of  phases 
id  the  moon. 

DIURNAL   JiOTION    OT   VENUS   AND   MERCURY. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  objects  of  telescopic  inqtiiry  regarding  the  con- 
dition of  the  planets  is,  the  question  as  to  their  diurnal  rotation.  In  general, 
the  manner  in  which  we  should  seek  to  ascertain  this  fact  would  be,  by  exam- 
ining with  powerful  telescopes  the  marks  observable  upon  the  disk  of  the  planet. 
If  the  planet  revolves  upon  an  axis,  these  marks,  being  carried  round  with  it, 
would  appear  to  move  across  the  disk  from  one  side  to  the  other ;  they  would 
disappear  on  one  aide,  and,  remaining  for  a  certain  time  invisible,  would  reap- 
pear on  the  odher,  passing,  as  before,  across  the  visible  disk.     Let  any  one 
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stand  at  a  distance  from  a  common  terrestrial  globe,  and  let  it  be  made  to  re- 
volve upon  its  axis :  the  spectator  will  see  the  geographical  marks  delineated 
on  it  pass  across  the  hemisphere  which  is  turned  toward  him.  They  will  suc- 
cessively disappear  and  reappear.  The  same  effects  must,  of  course,  be  ex- 
pected to  be  seen  upon  the  several  planets,  if  they  have  a  motion  of  rotation 
resembling  the  diurnal  motion  of  our  globe.  If  this  species  of  observation  be 
attempted  with  respect  to  the  planets  Mercurt  and  Venus,  we  shall  immedi- 
ately find  the  investigation  obstructed  by  an  unexpected  difficulty.  Their  disks 
present  no  permanent  marks  or  characteristics.  They  are,  it  is  true,  diversified 
more  or  less  by  lights  and  shadows,  but  we  soon  discover  that  these  varieties 
of  feature  are  not  of  a  permanent  kind ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  that  they  are 
continually  shifting  and  changing,  like  the  clouds  that  float -in  an  atmosphere. 
It  has,  in  fact,  been  ascertained,  that  these  appearances  in  the  inferior  planets 
aro  produced  by  clouds^  with  which  the  thick  atmosphere  that  invest  them  are 
continually  loaded.  These  clouds  are  so  continuous  that  they  never  permit  us 
to  see  the  geographical  character  of  the  planets  Mercury  and  Venus  at  all. 

For  a  long  period  this  circumstance  seemed  to  render  futile  all  attempts  to 
ascertain  the  rotation  of  these  planets  accurately.  At  length,  however,  a  cir- 
cumstance, apparently  accidental,  led  Cassini  and  Schroter  to  the  discovery 
of  the  fact  of  the  rotation  of  Venus  on  its  axis. 

This  discovery  was  effected  by  observing  that  the  points  of  the  horns  of  the 
crescent  of  Venus  were  at  certain  moments  cut  off  square,  and  after  a  certain 
time  would  recover  their  sharpness.  This  was  found  to  take  place  neariy  at 
the  same  time  each  successive  evening  and  morning.  The  cause  was  soon 
ascertained.  In  a  certain  part  of  the  surface  of  the  planet  a  lofty  mountain 
flung  its  shadow  across  the  region  which  formed  a  point  to  the  horn.  The 
diurnal  rotation  of  the  planet  soon  carried  this  point  into  another  position,  so 
that  the  shadow  disappeared  and  allowed  the  horn  of  the  crescent  to  recover  its 
sharpness.  Each  time  that  the  horn  became  thus  blunted,  it  was  ascertained 
that  the  mountain  had  returned  to  the  same  position,  and  consequently  that  the 
planet  must  have  completed  one  revolution  on  its  axis. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  the  same  circumstance  was  found  to  take  place 
in  the  instance  of  the  planet  Mercury,  and  the  result  has  been,  that  these  two 
planets  have  been  ascertained  to  have  a  diurnal  rotation ;  that  of  Mercury 
being  completed  in  24  hours,  5  minutes,  28  seconds,  and  that  of  Venus  in  23 
hours,  21  minutes,  7  seconds.  Thus  it  appears  the  alternations  of  day  and 
night  in  these  planets  aro  regulated  by  the  same  intervals  as  the  earth. 

DIRECTION  OF   THE   AXIS   OF    ROTATION. — SEASONS,    CLIMATES,   AND   ZONES. 

The  position  of  the  axis  on  which  a  planet  revolves,  is  ascertained  by  ob- 
serving the  direction  of  the  apparent  motion  of  the  permanent  marks  upon  its 
disk — the  axis  being  necessarily  perpendicular  to  such  motion.  Since,  how- 
ever, the  rotation  of  Mercury  and  Venus,  as  we  have  just  explained,  do  not 
show  the  apparent  motion  of  any  of  these  permanent  marks,  the  circumstances 
which  led  to  the  discovery  of  their  rotation,  did  not  indicate  the  position  of  the 
axes  on  which  they  turned.  It  is  said,  however,  that  observations  have  been 
made  which  justify  the  conclusion  that  the  axis  on  which  the  planet  Venus 
turns,  has  a  position  in  reference  to  its  orbit  very  different  indeed  from  that  of 
the  earth.  Let  it  be  remembered,  that  the  axis  of  the  earth  leans  from  the 
perpendicular  through  an  angle  of  23^^,  in  consequence  of  which  the  polar  cir- 
cles and  tropics  have  corresponding  limits.  It  is  this  arrangement  which 
divides  the  surface  of  our  globe  into  the  temperate  and  frigid  zones ;  the  tem- 
perate being  those  which  lie  between  the  tropics  and  the  polar  circles,  in  which 


the  son  is  never  Tertical,  on  the  one  hand,  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  is  ever  absent 
for  twenty-four  successive  hours.  How  different  most  be  the  circumstances  at- 
tending the  planet  Venus,  if  it  be  true,  as  there  seems  reason  to  believe,  that  the 
axis  of  that  planet,  instead  of  being  inclined  23^^  from  the  perpendicular,  is 
inclined  75^  from  it.  The  polar  circles  would  include  a  portion  of  each  hem- 
isphere, the  extent  of  which  would  be  ^ve  sixths  of  its  entire  breadth.  Thus 
the  greater  portion  of  such  a  globe  would  be  subject  to  vicissitudes  somewhat 
similar  to  those  which  are  incidental  to  our  frigid  zone,  but  the  changes  would  i 
be  much  more  complicated.  Within  a  certain  space  of  such  a  planet,  the  sun 
would  at  one  season  of  the  year  pass  through  the  zenith,  and  the  circumstuices 
of  the  day  would  resemble  those  between  our  own  tropics ;  while  at  another  pe- 
nod  of  the  year,  the  sun  would  never  rise  for  twenty-four  hours.  In  fact,  the 
polar  circle  wotdd  overlay  the  tropics,  and  the  phenomena  of  each  zone  would 
alternately  prevail  at  different  seasons. 

The  position  of  the  axis  of  Mercury  is  not  ascertained,  but  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that,  like  that  of  Venus,  it  is  inclined  at  a  very  large  angle  from  the 
peipeodicular. 

ORBITS  AND  TRANSITS  OF  MERCURY  AND  VENUS. 

"fhe  motion  of  the  planets  Mercury  and  Venus,  like  that  of  the  other  bodies 
of  the  system,  is  very  nearly  in  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic.  Th^  orbit  of  Mer- 
cury maJiea  with  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic  an  angle  of  7^,  and  that  of  Venus 
an  angle  of  less  than  4^ ;  the  consequence  of  which  is,  that  these  planets  are 
never  seen  much  above  or  below  the  ecliptic.  The  apparent  diameter  of  the 
fim  is  about  half  a  degree ;  consequently  the  greatest  distance  to  which  Venus 
can  depart  from  the  ecliptic,  will  be  less  than  eight  diameters  of  the  sun  ;  and 
the  greatest  distance  of  the  planet  Mercury  from  it  will  be  fourteen  diameters 
of  the  sun.  The  points  at  which  these  planets  are  seen  upon  the  ecliptic  are 
called  the  nodes  of  the  orbits ;  and  if  at  the  time  they  pass  near  these  nodes 
they  h24>pen  to  be  in  inferior  conjunction,  they  may  be  directly  between  the 
eye  of  the  observer  on  the  earth  and  the  sun's  disk.  In  that  case,  they  would 
be  seen  as  a  black  spot  moving  in  the  sun's  disk.  In  order  that  this  remarka- 
ble phenomenon,  which  is  called  a  transit,  should  take  place,  it  is  obviously 
necessary  that  the  distance  of  the  disk  of  the  planet  from  the  place  of  the  sun's 
centre  should  be  less  than  half  the  sun's  apparent  diameter ;  that  is,  less  than 
fifteen  minutes  of  a  degree.  If,  then,  the  distance  of  either  of  the  inferior 
planets  from  the  ecliptic  at  the  time  they  are  in  inferior  conjunction  be  less  than 
fifteen  minutes,  there  must  be  a  transit ;  and  the  less  that  distance  is,  the  greater 
the  extent  of  the  sim's  disk  over  which  the  planet  will  be  seen  moving.  If  the 
fdanet  be  exactly  in  its  node  at  the  time  of  the  inferior  conjunction,  then  it  will 
be  passing  directly  across  the  centre  of  the  sun. 

It  will  be  evident  that  the  part  of  the  sun's  disk  in  which  the  planet  is  seen 
projected  in  a  transit,  will  also  depend  on  the  position  of  the  observer  upon  the 
earth.  It  may  happen  that,  from  some  parts  of  the  earth,  the  planet  would  not 
be  projected  upon  the  solar  disk  at  all ;  and,  in  short,  at  different  parts  of  the 
earth,  the  line  of  its  projected  course  will  necessarily  be  different.  These 
effects  will  depend  on  the  extent  of  the  earth,  and  its  distance  from  the  sun 
and  the  planet. 

These  phenomena  have,  therefore,  supplied  a  very  happy  expedient  by 
which  the  distance  of  the  sun  from  the  earth  may  be  exactly  ascertained.  The 
transit  of  Venus  is  especially  applicable  to  this  investigation,  and  has  been 
used  with  signal  success.  When  the  transit  of  the  planet  occurred  in  1769, 
observers  were  sent  by  different  European  governments  to  the  most  favorable 


parta  of  the  earth  for  observing  it:  some  to  Otaheito,  some  to  Cftjanebuigfa ia 
Swedish  Lapland,  and  elsewhere.  The  resuli  of  their  obaerralioDB  profied 
tbat  the  distance  of  the  sun  from  the  ear^  is  Dinety-fire  millions  of  milei. 

The  intervds  between  the  successive  transita  at  each  node  are  8  and  113 
years.  The  following  afe  the  series  of  trsnsits  to  take  plucc  for  the  nest  foir 
centurica ; — 


1ST4. 
1§82. 
20(M, 
2012. 
2117. 
2125. 
2247. 
2255. 


.Dee.§ 4    S  jum. 

-Dec>0 4  ISf.u, 

*jQne  9 8  61  A.  ■. 

.Jane  8i^<»« «^ 1  17a.k. 

.B«c.  11...,, - «  6lA.tL 

, Dec.  16.... ......,.,3    9r. K. 

Jane  11.. 0  21  f.  m: 

.June  9 .4  44  4.A, 


The  duration  of  a  transit  depends  on  the  part  of  the  siiii^s  disk  on  wbich  ^ 
planet  is  projected.     It  may  last  so  long  as  seven  hours ^  if  thm 
across  the  centre  of  the  disk  of  the  sun. 

The  last  tranaic  of  Mercury  took  place  on  the  7th  of  November 
was  visible  in  this  conntr)*^  but  not  in  Europe,  the  sun  hariog'  set  ihero  Mn 
its  commencement.  The  next  transit  will  happen  in  the  present  year,  IW4 
on  the  8th  of  May ;  it  will  commence  at  nineteen  miautea  past  iam  h  ^ 
afternoon,  and  will  terminate  at  nine  minutes  before  eleven  st  nighty  Qtm^ 
wicb  time.  At  New  York  it  will  begin  and  end  four  hoars  and  mf*A  »■ 
uies  earlier  ;  it  will  therefore  begin  at  twenty-three  minutes  past  elevefiMtk 
forenoon,  and  will  terminate  at  6ve  minutes  before  sii  in  the  aliejooovt  fk 
entire  transit  will  therefore  be  visible  in  the  United  States. 

The  transits  of  Mercury  during  the  fn-esent  eentury  will  be  as  foUi 


1S45. 

184S. 
18^1. 

1878. 


-Mays 7  Ml 

,Nov,  9.,.. - - 1  SSr.ii^ 

.Nqv.  12..».** .*,7  aOr- 

,NoY.  5... 6  44  A.SU 

.May  6,.* 6  BBf.m. 


1S8K..» *.. Nov.  8 .--.-0  40A.I 

1891..*..* ..-.May  10 ....2  45i 

lS94 No*,  10 6  rtw.i 

The  times  here  given  are  the  mean  times  at  Greenwich  of  the 
transit. 

MOUNT^mS   on   MER0URT    AND    VENUS. 

It  is  supposed  that  mountains  of  extraordinary  elevation  prermS  beft  i 
Mercury  and  Venus.  Those  upon  Venus  are  estimated  to  be  aboui  four  MP 
higher  than  upon  the  earth. 

Sir  William  Herschel  was  unable  to  distinguish  any  permaneill  mailiA 
Mercuiy.  Schroter,  however,  has  been  more  successful.  This  sstroMPS 
has  discovered  mountains  on  the  surface  of  the  planet^  and  has  erea  smccfiW 
in  ascertaining  the  height  of  some  of  ihcm*  One  of  them  he  found  to  rt»e  » 
an  altitude  of  5,600  feet,  and  another  to  the  scarcely  credible  height  of 
eleven  miles,  being  nearly  four  times  the  height  of  jEtna  or  the  peak  of  T*- 
eriflef  and  more  thiin  double  the  height  of  the  loftiest  mountain  on  the  ctfli 
It  is  remarkable  that  the  highest  mountains  in  Mercury  are  situated  is  ^ 
southern  hemisphere  of  the  planet. 

Schroter,  to  whose  observations  we  are  indebted  for  much  of  the  kiKiwldlf 


I 
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dut  we  possess  of  ^e  planet  Yenua,  allowed  the  existence  of  several  mount- 
aini  on  that  planet,  the  height  of  some  of  which  he  estimated  to  amouot  to 
twentf-twa  rnUes.  There  were  three  which  he  estimated  ;  the  first  at  nineteen 
miles,  or  five  times  the  height  of  Ghimborazo ;  the  second  at  eleven  and  a  half 
miks  i  mnd  llie  third  at  ten  and  three  qnaxterft  mileUi 

nrrLUEifcv  or  thi  bvh  at  jieiicuiit  and  i^EUun, 

The  distABCd  of  the  etrth  from  the  sun  being  greater  than  that  of  Mercury 
in  the  ntio  of  100  to  3^,  or  nearly  5  to  2,  the  apparent  di^uneter  of  the  aim  as 
■tcB  from  Mercury  will  be  greater  than  as  seen  from  the  earth  in  the  same 
ii£io.  If  E  represent  the  appareni  magnitude  of  the  sun  as  seen  from  the 
m^  M  will  represent  it  as  Been  from  Mercury. 


I  T^  imcnaity  of  the  sun's  light  being  in  the  proportion  of  the  area  of  its  ap- 
■  IIMw  disk,  will  be  greater  al  Mercury  than  at  the  earth  in  the  ratio  of  25  to 
UV«r  nearly  aa  6  to  L     If  the  heal  depended  solely  on  the  suu*«  rays,ii  would 
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be  m  the  same  proponiou  greater  than  &t  the  earth,  hut  this  ta^y  be  tnodiiied 
by  many  caUEtes  in  operation  on  tbe  phnet  and  in  its  atmosphere. 


The  distance  of  the  earth  from  the  sun  is  greater  than  that  of  Venim  in  the 
ratio  of  10  to  7  nearly,  and  consequently  the  apparent  diameter  of  the  sun  as 
seen  from  Venus  wiil  be  greater  in  the  same  ratio  than  as  seen  from  the  earth. 
If  E  represent  the  apparent  magnitude  of  the  sun  as  seen  from  the  earthy  Y  will 
represent  its  apparent  magnitude  as  seen  from  Venus, 

The  intensLly  of  iho  sun^s  Light  at  Venus  will  be  about  twice  its  intensity  U 
the  earth. 

TWILIGHT    ON    VENUS    AJtD    IXERGITRT. 


Thf*  existence  of  an  extensive  twilight  in  these  plan  els  has  been  well  ascer* 
tained.  By  observing  the  concave  edge  of  the  crescent  which  corresponds  lo 
the  boundary  of  the  illuminated  and  dark  hemispheres  of  the  planets,  it  is  fonnd 
that  the  enlightened  portion  does  not  terminate  suddenly ,  but  there  is  a  grid- 
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away  of  the  light  into  the  darkness,  produced  by  the  band  of  atmo- 
minated  by  the  sun  which  overhangs  a  part  of  the  dark  hemisphere, 
:e8  upon  it  the  phenomena  of  twilight. 

e  examine  the  dark  hemisphere  of  the  planet  Venus,  there  is  ob- 
n  occasions  a  faint  reddish  and  grayish  light,  which  is  visible*  on 
LStant  from  the  illuminated  hemisphere  to  be  produced  by  the  light 
It  is  anpposed  that  these  effects  are  indications  of  the  play  of  some 
c  phfiDomena  in  this  planet  similar  to  the  aurora  horealis. 


OF   THB   PLANET   MARS. 

iDg  onlwaid  in  the  solar  system  from  the  sun,  the  first  planet  which 
PWIM  beyond  the  earth  and  including  the  annual  path  of  the  earth 
periodical  course  is  the  planet  Mars.  This  body  makes  its  revolu- 
the  ran  at  a  distance  of  nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of 
thai  luminary,  and  completes  its  revolution  in  six  hundred  and  eighty- 
sr  m  little  less  than  two  years. 

le  aaith  is  between  Mars  and  the  sun,  the  distance  of  the  planet 
arth  is  less  than  fifty  millions  of  miles,  and  as  it  is  then  seen  in  the 
It  midnight,  the  circumstances  are  extremely  favorable  to  telescopic 
I.  .  Although  its  distance  from  the  earth  at  that  epoch  is  greater  than 
nut  when  near  inferior  conjunction,  yet  as  Venus  in  that  position 
ik  hemisphere  turned  to  the  earth,  while  the  enlightened  hemisphere 
turned  fully  toward  us,  the  observations  made  on  the  latter  are  more 

r- 

meter  of  Mars  is  about  half  that  of  our  globe,  and  it  has  been  found 
ervations  of  Arago  that  its  polar  diameter  is  little  less  than  its  equa- 
that  consequently,  like  the  earth,  it  is  an  oblate  spheroid. 
[danet  includes  the  orbit  of  the  earth  within  its  periodical  course 
BVEOf  the  hemisphere  which  it  presents  to  the  sun  is  always  very 
UNigh  not  exactly,  presented  to  the  earth  ;  the  consequence  of  which 
m  is  always  seen  with  a  full  phase,  or  very  slightly  gibbous.  It  has 
aaco  of  a  reddish  star 


DIURNAL    ROTATION    OF    MARS. 

Dining  with  a  sufficiently  powerful  telescope  the  disk  of  Mars,  it  is 
9  characterized  by  features  of  lights  and  shadows,  like  those  which 

the  other  planets.  These  were  observed  at  a  very  early  period  in 
ss  of  astronomical  discovery.     There  are  diagrams  given  in  the  first 

the  "  Philosophical  Transactions/^  showing  telescopic  views  of  this 

itively  watching  these  marks,  they  have  been  observed  to  move  in 
les  east  and  west — to  disappear  at  one  side  of  the  disk,  and  to  re- 
sr  equal  intervals  at  the  other  side.  Hence  it  was  discovered  at  a 
epoch  by  Cassini  that  Afars  has  a  diurnal  motion  upon  its  axis  in  a 
little  different  from  that  of  the  earth.  Cassiui's  estimation  of  the 
nation  of  this  planet  was  twenty-four  hours  and  forty  minutes.  A 
rate  estimate  proves  it  to  be  twenty-four  hours,  thirty-nine  minutes, 
yr-one  seconds.  The  axis  on  which  it  turns,  and  which  is  perpen- 
the  lines  in  which  the  marks  on  the  disk  move,  is  at  an  angle  of 
y  degrees  from  the  perpendicular  to  its  orbit.  When  it  is  remem- 
the  earth's  axis  is  inclined  at  an  angle  of  twenty-three  and  a  half 
ad  that  it  is  this  inclination  which  produces  the  succession  of  sea- 


sons,  and  whioh  difides  the  earth  into  zones  and  cUmates,  it  will  be  easily  in* 
ferred  that  the  same  phenomena  prevails  in  Mars-^e  limits  of  the  seasons 
being  little  more  extreme  than  those  which  prevail  in  the  earth. 

ATMOSPBBRB   OF  MARS. 

The  existence  of  an  atmosphere  upon  Mars  is  proved  by  the  gradual  dimi- 
nution which  the  light  of  a  star  suffers  as  his  disk  af^proaches  it,  and  by  the 
variable  character  of  the  lights  and  shadows  apparent  upon  the  disk.  The 
ruddy  appearance  of  the  planet  has  been  explained  by  the  supposition  of  an^ 
atmosphere  of  great  density  around  it ;  but  more  accurate  telescopic  observa- 
tions haviB  led  Herschel  and  others  rather  to  incline  to  the  opinion  that  this 
redness  must  be  ascribed  to  a  peculiar  color  prevailing  on  the  surfaee  of  the 
planet,  like  that  of  the  red  sandstone  districts  upon  the  earth.  A  slight  appear- 
ance of  belts  has  always  been  noticed  on  this  planet,  which  affbids  another 
indication  of  an  atmosphere,  as  will  be  more  clearly  understood  when  the  belts 
of  Jupiter  and  Saturn  shall  be  explained. 

PHYSICAL   CONSTITUTION    OF   MARS. 

Telescopic  inquiry  has  been  directed  to  determine  the  physical  condition  of 
this  planet,  and  with  a  degree  of  success  greater  perhaps  than  that  which  baa 
attended  similar  inquiries  respecting  any  other  body  in  the  solar  system,  except 
the  sun  and  moon.  Sir  William  Herschel,  and  after  him  his  son,  Sir  John 
Herschel,  ascertained  the  form  and  position  of  a  variety  of  the  features  of  light 
and  color  on  the  disk  ;  but  it  has  been  reserved  for  the  Prussian  astronomers, 
Beer  and  Madler,  to  carry  this  inquiry  to  a  much  greater  degree  of  detailed 
accuracy. 

Sir  John  Herschel  made  a  series  of  observations  on  Mars  within  the  last 
fourteen  years,  and  supplied  a  telescopic  drawing  of  one  hemisphere  of  the 
planet.     We  annex  a  figure  exhibiting  this  sketch. 


He  stated  that  the  outlines  here  exliibited  were  found  to  be  permanent  koA 
unvariable,  and  must  therefore  be  regarded  as  geographical  and  not  atmospheric 
features.  It  is  true  that  they  were  not  always  visible,  being  sometimes  obscured, 
or  varied  by  what  seems  to  be  clouds  ;  but  when  visible  they  were  alwa3rs  the 
same.  Some  portions  appeared  of  a  reddish  color,  while  others  had  a  greenish 
tint.     He  supposes  the  reid  portions  to  be  land  whose  geological  character  im-  I 
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'  parts  to  them  that  peculiar  color.     Th^  greenish  portions  he  inferred  to  be 


Among  the  features  apparent  on  this  planet,  what  attracted  most  attention 
are  certain  white  spots  seen  around  the  polar  regions.  These  were  among  the 
very  first  permanent  marks  discovered  on  the  planet,  and  are  represented  even 
in  ihe  first  rude  drawing  given  of  its  telescopic  appearances  in  the  proceedings 
of  the  Royal  Society.  In  the  observations  of  Herschel — both  father  and  son — 
they  hare,  however,  been  more  rigorously  examined  and  described ;  and  still 
more  so  in  the  investigations  of  Beer  and  Madler. 

It  has  b^n  ascertained  from  the  changes  they  undergo  that  they  must  be 
produced  by  depositee  of  snow  in  the  polar  regions.  Herschel  observed  that 
when  the  pole  nad  been  turned  from  the  sun  during  the  winter,  and  first  re- 
ippesred  in  the  spring  of  the  planet,  the  whiteness  was  most  extensive  and 
vivid  ;  and  that  when  the  same  pole  was  exposed  to  the  influence  of  the  sun 
during  the  suomier,  which  is  double  the  length  of  the  summer  upon  the  earth, 
this  whiteness  gradually  diminished,  and  always  disappeared.  Such  indica- 
tions cannot  be  mistaken,  and  admit  of  no  other  explanations  save  what  1  have 
DOW  adrerted  to. 

The  elaborate  observations  of  Beer  and  Madler  have  supplied  various  tele- 
scopic views  of  this  planet.  In  their  work  upon  this  subject  they  have  pub- 
Ushed  forty  views  of  hemispheres  made  by  planes  passing  nearly  through  the 
poles,  which  is  the  only  view  presented  to  the  observer  by  the  planet.  Hav- 
iig,  by  combining  together  many  observations,  made  as  it  were  a  survey  of 
die  entire  surface  of  the  globe  of  Mars,  they  have  given  two  views,  one  of  its 
loithem  and  the  other  of  its  southern  hemisphere. 

We  have  obtained  copies  of  these  views,  and  have  affixed  them  here. 
Two  of  the  views  of  this  planet,  bounded  by  a  circle  passing  nearly  through 
its  poles,  are  annexed.     The  views  of  the  hemispheres  are  given  on  page  12. 


HAS    MARS   A    SATELLITE  ? 

Analogy  naturally  suggests  the  probability  that  the  planet  Mars  might  have 
t  moon.  These  attendants  appear  to  be  supplied  to  the  planets  in  augmented 
onmbers  as  they  recede  from  the  sun  ;  and  if  this  analogy  were  complete,  it 
would  justify  the  inference  that  Mars  must  at  least  have- one,  being  more  re- 
mote from  the  sun  than  the  earth,  which  is  supplied  with  a  satellite.  No 
moon  has  ever  been  discovered  in  connexion  with  Mars.  It  has,  however, 
been  contended  that  we  are  not  therefore  to  conclude  that  the  planet  is  desti- 
tute of  such  an  appendage ;  for  as  all  secondary  planets  are  much  less  than 
their  pirimaries,  and  as  Mars  is  by  far  the  smallest  of  the  superior  planets,  its 
Ktellite,  if  such  existed,  must  be  extremely  small.  The  second  satellite  of 
Japiter  u  only  the  forty-third  part  of  the  diameter  of  the  planet ;  and  a  satellite 
which  would  only  be  the  forty-third  part  of  the  diameter  of  Mars,  would  be 
vder  one  hundred  miles  in  diameter.     Such  an  object  could  scarcely  be  dis- 
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fsmred,  even  by  powerful  teleicopee,  etpaciilljr  if  il  did  not  recede  far  from 
m  di^k  of  tJie  plwaet. 


APFBARANCl   OF   fHK    SUN    AT    ttAltS* 
U 


E 

The  difitaoee  of  Mam  from  the  Bim  being  greater  than  that  of  tlie  earth  in 

I  the  proportion  of  three  to  two,  it  follows  thai  the  apparent  magnitude  of  the  sun 
[  to  the  inhabitanCs  of  Man  will  be  lesa  than  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth  in 
1  the  same  proportion.  In  the  annexed  diagram,  if  E  represents  the  appearance 
of  ikm  sun  to  the  earth ,  M  will  represent  its  appearance  at  Mara. 

The  light  which  it  adbrds  will  be  in  the  same  proportion  aa  ita  apparent 
I  magnitude  ;  and  aa  the  supedicial  magnitude  of  the  disk  will  be  about  half 
I  that  which  it  presents  to  the  earth,  it  follows  that  the  intensity  of  the  sun's 
I  light  at  Mars  will  be  less  in  the  same  proportion.  But,  for  the  reasons  which 
I  have  been  elsewhere  stated,  no  safe  inference  can  be  made  respecting  the 
I  effect  of  the  sun  on  the  temperature  of  the  planets. 

The  close  analogy  in  which  thia  planet  stands  to  the  earth  will  be  apparent 
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to  those  who  have  considered  the  facts  and  phenomena  now  described, 
a  globe  who;ie  diurnal  motion  is  such  as  to  give  it  days  of  the  same  len] 
its  seasons  succeeding  each  other  in  the  same  manner,  and  are  limited  by 
same  extremes  of  temperature.  Its  latitudes  are  diversified  by  the  same  to 
temperate,  and  frigid  zones,  and  the  same  varieties  of  climate.  Its  surfac 
characterized  by  a  like  distribution  of  land  and  water ;  and,  like  the  ean 
has  its  continents,  islands,  and  seas.  It  is  invested  with  an  atmosphere, 
plying  doubtless  all  the  interesting  objects  and  advantages  which  result : 
our  own. 


WEATHER   ALMANACS. 


of  Weather  AlmanBC8.~Ezdtaln]ity  of  the  London  Pablic.—Frigfat  prodaced  by  Biela'i 
■L — London  Water  Panic. — London  Air  Panic. — London  Bread  Panic. — Ra^  for  Weather 
macs. — Patrick  Morpby'i  Pretenabna.— Examination  of  the  Predictions  of  the  Weather  Al- 
e—Their Abnirdity.— Comparison  of  the  Predictbns  with  the  Event— Morrison*!  Weather 
nac — Charlatanism  of  these  Pablicationa— Oreat  Frost  of  1838  in  London. — Other  Viaita 
of  Cold. 
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:. — The  sobject  of  weather  aliiuumof  bftTinff  oocMioDaIl7l>eeo  hitrodaoed  hi  an  abridged 
nnr  lectures,  I  have  thoai^ht  it  beat  to  gire  it  bere  in  the  form  in  which  I  originaUy  preaented 
odoo,  >vhen  a  rage  for  thia  aort  of  adentific  diarlatajdam  prevailed  in  an  extraordinary  de- 
rbe  following  appeared  in  the  spring  of  1838. 

he  weather  almanacs  presented  no  other  claims  to  our  attention  than 
which  rest  upon  their  intrinsic  importance,  they  would  assuredly  never 
>een  noticed  by  us.  We  should  as  soon  think  of  discussing  their  merits 
I  our  scientific  discourses,  as  of  reviewing  the  performances  of  the 

theatres,  or  the  buffoonery  of  the  booths  at  Bartholomew  fair.  When, 
'er,  we  are  told  that  the  circulation  of  some  of  these  publications  is 
led  by  hundreds  of  thousands,  and  that  at  a  price  which  would  im- 
a  narrow  limit  on  the  sale  on  any  ordinary  brochure  of  equal  bulk — 
hen  we  know,  as  we  do,  that  this  enormous  circulation  is  not  either 
lively  or  principally  confined  to  the  lower  and  less-informed  clas- 
ut  extends  to  those  who  are,  or  ought  to  be,  the  best  educated  and  most 
tened — we  feel  that,  however  much  beneath  scientific  criticism  such 
^tions  may  be,  they  have  acquired  some  claims  to  attention  from  the  sue- 
rith  which  they  have  wrought  upon  the  credulity  of  the  '*  most  thinking 
r  in  the  world. 

I  astonishing,  in  this  age  of  the  diffusion  of  knowledge,  how  susceptible 
iblic  mind  is  of  excitement  on  any  topic,  the  principles  of  which  do  not 
lolutely  on  the  surface  of  the  most  ordinary  course  of  elementary  educa- 

It  was  only  in  the  year  1832  that  a  general  alarm  spread  throughout  | 
e,  lest  Biela's  comet,  in  its  progress  through  the  solar  system,  should 
the  earth  ;  and  the  authorities  in  that  country,  with  a  view  to  tranquillize 
iblic,  induced  M.  Arago,  the  astronomer  royal,  to  publish  an  essay  on 
s,  written  in  a  familiar  and  intelligible  style,  to  show  the  impossibility 
h  an  event, 
era!  panics  in  England,  connected  with  physical  questions,  have  oc- 

withm  our  memory.   There  prevailed  in  London  a  "  water  panic,"  during 


which  the  public  was  persuaded  that  the  water  supplied  to  the  metropolis  w 
destructive  to  health  and  life.  While  this  lasted,  the  papers  teemed  with  an- 
nouncements of  patent  filtering  machines  ;  solar-microscope  makers  displayed 
to  the  terrified  Liondoners  troops  of  thousand-legged  animals  disporting  in  their 
daily  beverage  ;  publishers  were  busy  with  popular  treatises  on  entomology ; 
and  the  public  was  seized  with  a  general  hydrophobia.  *It  was  in  vain  ubat 
Brande  analysed  the  water  at  the  Royal  Institute,  and  Faraday  attempted  to 
reason  Liondon  into  its  senses.  Knowledge  ceased  to  be  power ;  phOosophj 
lost  its  authority.  Time  was,  however,  more  efiicacious  than  science  ;  and  the 
paroxysms  of  the  disease  having  passed  through  their  appointed  phases,  the 
people  were  convalescent.  There  was  at  another  time  a  panic  against  atmo- 
spheric air,  during  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  great  metropolis  (in  a  literal 
sense)  scarcely  dared  to  breathe.  The  combustion  of  coal  was  denounced  as 
the  great  evil  in  this  case.  Calculations  were  circulated  of  the  number  of 
cubic  feet  of  sulphurous  gas  taken  into  the  lungs  of  each  adult  inhabitant  per 
annum  ;  the  properties  of  carbonic  acid  were  discussed  behind  counters ;  patent 
furnaces  were  plentifully  invented  and  advertised  for  sale ;  and  parliament  was 
urged  to  pass  a  bill  for  the  purification  of  the  atmosphere,  and  to  compel  aU 
who  used  fires  to  consume  their  own  smoke. 

A  few  years  ago,  the  people  of  London  were  seized  with  a  persuasion  thai 
bakers  used  a  poisonous  substance  to  bleach  the  necessary  article  of  food 
which  they  manufactured,  and  forthwith  a  bread  panic  arose.  A  joint-stock- 
digestive-brown -bread  company  was  immediately  formed.  *'  Fancy  baker  "  a 
title  previously  assumed  as  a  recommendation  to  their  customers*  favor,  was 
painted  over ;  brown  loaves  usurped  the  place  of  French  rolls ;  and  the  lacquey, 
whose  master  adhered  to  his  old  taste  in  defiance  of  poison,  as  he  sought  for 
white  loaves,  hummed — 

*'  TeU  me  where  is  faiu^  hrtad," 

In  1838,  the  public  turned  its  attention  to  meteorology,  and  the  causes 
which  govern  the  changes  of  weather  was  the  all-absorbing  topic.  Some  of 
the  intelligent  conductors  of  the  daily  and  weekly  press  seriously  descanted 
on  the  great  advantages  which  would  accrue  to  the  farmer,  the  gardener,  the 
manufacturer,  the  mariner,  and  others,  from  the  certain  prediction  of  the  weather, 
and  looked  forward,  evidently  not  without  hope,  to  an  early  period  when,  ^y  a 
new  principle  of  science  discovered  by  a  Mr.  Murphy,  and  he  said,  **  probably 
known  only  to  himself" — 

"  Careful  obeenren  may  fineHQ  the  boor, 
By  fare  prognottio%  whan  lo  dread  a  Aower." 

Among  the  gifled  individuals  to  whom  it  has  been  vouchsafed  to  see  the 
shadows  which  coming  events  cast  before  them,  and  who  have  conferred  oa 
the  public  the  inestimable  benefit  of  their  knowledge,  the  most  conspicuous  was 
a  gentleman  who  took  the  appellation  and  appendages  of  P.  Murphy,  Esquire, 
M.  N.  S.  What  prsnomen  is  indicated  by  P.,  we  are  not  certainly  informedi 
but  we  believe  it  to  be  that  of  the  patron  saint  of  the  Emerald  isle,  of  which 
this  weather-seer  is  said  to  be  a  native.  Indeed,  there  is  abundant  proof  of  his 
country,  in  the  prevalence  throughout  his  writings  of  that  peculiar  species  of 
modesty  which  is  generally  considered  characteristic  of  the  *<  Land  of  Song* 
We  have,  however,  looked  in  vain  among  the  many  combinations  of  letteit 
expressing  the  various  learned  societies  in  this  and  other  countries  for  the  sig- 
nification of  M.  N.  S.    We  have  found  societies  designated  by  every  letter  in 
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bet,  firom  fba  Astronomical  to  the  Zoobgicil,  the  letter  N  alone  ez- 

illy  the  name  of  Patrick  Murphy  may  be  miwarrantably  asanmed. 
^oore,  physician,  has  lo;ig  been  so ;  and  a  table,  miscalled  Herachel's 
able,  obtained  confidence  from  its  unauthorized  adoption  of  the  name 
minent  astronomer.  Perhaps  the  weather  almanac  has  as  little  rela- 
le  veritable  Patrick  Murphy  as  HerschePs  weather-table  had  to  the 
scopic  observer ;  and  as  it  was  beneath  the  dignity  of  Sir  William 
isavow  such  trash  as  the  weather-table,  so  Sir  Patrick  may  possibly 
le  dignity  of  his  station,  and  his  reputation  among  the  numerous  mem- 

le  N Society,  as  a  sufficient  refutation  of  Uus  imposture. 

he  appearance  of  the  weather  almanac,  the  pretenders  to  prediction 
their  forebodings  to  the  general  character  of  the  weather  at  particular 
In  the  weather  almanac  there  was,  however,  a  distinct  prediction  for 
xesshre  day  of  the  year.  Every  possible  variety  of  weather  was  re- 
der  one  or  other  of  three  denominations— ^'r,  rotn,  and  ehangtable ; 
her  of  these  words  being  affixed  to  each  day  of  the  year.  For  some 
-e  was  added  one  or  other  of  the  words /roi^  tmW,  storm^  or  thunder. 
aution  was  taken  in  the  preface  to  explain  the  meaning  in  which  these 
arms  are  intended  to  be  received. 

neans  a  day  in  which  drought  is  expected  to  predominate, 
a  day  in  which  rain  is  expected  to  predominate. 
eabU^  a  day  in  which  it  is  uncertain  whether  drought  or  rain  will  pre- 

enabled  fairly  to  compare  the  predictions  with  the  facts,  it  is  necessary 
B  explanations  of  the  terms  fair,  rain,  and  changeable,  be  clearly  un- 

^ain,  we  would  ask,  include  snow,  hail,  and  sleet  ?  We  must  presume 
)es,  since  these  vicissitudes  are  not  otherwise  expressed  in  the  al- 

if  aught  signify  an3rthing  more  than  the  absence  of  rain,  snow,  or  sleet  ? 
I  presume  that  it  does,  because  otherwise  this  very  common  state  of 
her  would  have  no  designation  in  the  nomenclature  of  the  weather 

and  we  should  have  a  prediction  of  a  severe  frost  in  January,  without 
iction  of  the  thaw  which  follows  it. 

erm  "  predominate,"  used  in  these  explanations,  we  take  to  refer  to 
Thus,  if  in  twenty-fours,  rain  fall  for  less  than  twelve  hours,  the 

be  designated  fair,  since  drought  predominates ;  and  if  rain  fall  for 
n  twelve  hours,  then  the  day  is  to  be  designated  rain,  since  rain  pre- 
s. 

auses  which  govern  the  phenomena  of  weather  being  physical  agen- 
tpendent  of  the  will  or  interference  of  any  being  save  of  Him  ''  who 

storm;^  are  as  fixed  and  as  certain  in  their  operation,  and  as  regular 
oduction  of  their  effects,  as  those  which  maintain  and  regulate  the 
of  the  solar  system.  The  moment  of  the  rising  or  setting  of  the  sun 
;iven  day  of  the  ensuing  year  is  therefore,  in  the  nature  of  things,  not 
tain  thui  the  atmospheric  phenomena  which  will  take  place  on  that 
he  doubt  and  uncertainty  which  attend  these  events  belong  altogether 
iticipations  of  them,  and  not  to  the  things  themselves.  If  our  knowl- 
meteorology  were  as  advanced  as  our  knowledge  of  astronomy,  we 
le  in  a  condition  to  declare  the  time,  duration,  and  intensity,  of  every 
rhich  shall  fall  during  the  ensuing  year,  with  as  much  certainty  and 
L  as  we  are  able  to  foretell  the  rising,  setting,  and  southing,  of  the  sun 
i,  or  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  tides  of  the  ocean.     When  it  is  said,  there- 

11 


fore,  that  drought  or  rain  is  expected  to  predominate,  the  uncertainty  implied  by 
the  term  expected  must  be  understood  to  belong  to  the  knowledge,  or  rather 
ignorance,  of  him  who  makes  the  prediction,  and  not  to  the  erent,  whiph,  as 
we  have  shown,  is  necessary ,  and  not  contingent. 

But  the  most  absurd  of  these  explanations  is  that  of  the  word  ehangetMej 
which  is  here  used  in  a  most  novel  sense.  Changeable  weather,  in  the  ordi- 
nary use  of  the  word,  is  applied  to  weather  which  changes  frequently  and  sud- 
denly at  short  intervals,  from  fair  and  clear  to  cloudy  and  wet.  But  the  weather- 
almanac  sense  of  this  term  is,  weather  in  which  %t  is  uncertain  whether  drought 
or  rain  will  predominate.  Now,  as  we  have  already  shown  that  no  uncertainty 
can  attend  the  weather  itself,  but  that  the  uncertainty  belongs  only  to  the  mind  of 
the  author  of  the  weather  almanac,  it  will  be  necessary  to  remember  that  change- 
eable  weather  is  weather  about  which  the  said  author  confesses  that  he  has  no 
foreknowledge  ;  thus,  though  for  a  week  the  face  of  the  heavens  continue  clear 
and  cloudless,  the  temperature  of  the  air  mild  and  uniform,  and  the  atmoephere 
calm  and  still,  yet  the  weather  during  such  week  might  be  changeable^  accord- 
ing  to  the  weatlier  almanac,  and  its  author  would  claim  the  credit  of  a  predic- 
tion fulfilled.  In  fact,  every  day  in  the  year  to  which  he  has  annexed  the 
word  changeable,  must  fulfil  his  prediction,  whatever  be  the  state  of  the 
weather ;  since,  happen  what  will,  no  one  can  doubt  the  uncertainty  of  the 
author's  own  mind  as  to  the  event,  when  that  uncertainty  is  itself  the  essence 
of  his  prediction. 

The  author  states,  that  by  unnd  he  means  a  gale^  excluding  from  this  temA. 
light  winds ;  also,  that  by  storm  he  means  a  more  violent  gale ;  and  that  thu%^ 
der  and  storm  are  to  be  considered  to  a  certain  extent  synonymous,  it  being  nofc- 
always  possible  to  decide  in  which  way  these  phenomena  will  develop  them — 
selves. 

To  these  explanations  we  have  nothing  to  object,  and  have  only  to  say,  tha:^ 
it  were  better  for  the  author's  reputation  for  honesty  or  sanity,  if  he  had  car=— 
ried  his  indecision  to  a  much  greater  extent.     We  are  told  in  the  preface,  that 

"  When  it  is  taken  into  account  that,  as  connected  with  the  principles  anc^ 
laws  of  movement,  of  temperature,  &c.,  in  the  sun  and  planets — a  totally  nei^v 
class  of  proofs — never^  perhaps^  so  much  as  supposed  to  exist  by  the  immorter'^ 
Newton,  nor  by  any  other,  is  proposed  by  the  present  worh ;  and  which,  if  foundS! 
to  a  certain  extent,  correct,  will  have  the  efifecjt  of  placing  these  departments* 
of  science  a  century  in  advance ;  it  will  be  allowed  that,  independent  of  it^S 
utiUty  in  other  respects,  this  should  be  sufiicient  to  secure  it  a  favorable  recep-^-^ 
tion  from  an  enlightened  public. 

"In  regard  to  the  principles  themselves  on  which  the  calculations  of  thc^ 
weather  are  founded,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  say  that,  as,  according  to  any  prio — 
ciples  hitherto  known  or  recognised,  calculations  of  the  kind  could  not  b^^ 
made,  the  circumstances  necessarily  presupposes  the  discovery  of  others ;  an^^ 
as  showing  the  connexion  of  the  latter  with,  it  may  be  said  every  departmenr^ 
of  the  physical  sciences,  and,  consequently,  with  the  interests  of  every  clas^ig 
of  society — a  scientific  notice  is  subjoined  by  the  editor,  in  order  that  such  o^B 
the  patrons  of  the  almanac  as  may  feel  disposed  to  obtain  information  on  th^^ 
subject,  may  have  the  opportunity  to  consult  his  views." 

On  reading  this,  we  turned  with  strong  feelings  of  curiosity  to  the  scientif^^ 
notice,  in  the  hope  of  being  informed  of  the  "  totally  new  class  of  proofs,  neve^^ 
supposed  to  exist  by  the  immortal  Newton,  nor  by  any  other,**  But  alas !  W^^ 
imperfect  was  our  intellectual  vision,  that  we  looked  in  vain,  and  we  forced  our*--" 
selves  with  those  others  who,  in  common  with  "  the  immortal  Newton,"  not  onlj^^ 
never  supposed  such  proofs  to  exist,  but  cannot  persuade  ourselves  even  noii^* 
of  their  existence.     In  truth,  were  it  not  for  the  high  scientific  reputation  og^ 
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fr.  Murphy,  and  the  respect  we  entertain  for  the  discrimination  of  the  mem- 
era  of  the  N socierjT,  who  elected  him  into  their  body,  we  would  pro- 

oance  the  said  scientific  notice  to  be  as  sheer  and  unmitigated  nonsense  as  it 
as  ever  been  our  fortune  to  encounter.  As  mattera  stand,  however,  we  must 
scribe  all  to  the  feebleness  of  our  own  powera  compared  to  those  of  Mr.  Murphy. 
Having  thus  candidly  acknowledged  our  inability  to  comprehend  the  author^s 
leory  of  meteoric  action,  the  sublimity  of  which  we  shall  not  be  so  presump- 
aous  as  to  doubt,  much  less  to  dispute,  we  must  be  content  with  the  more 
tumble  office  of  comparing  the  predictions  of  the  Weather  Almanac  with  the 
rtual  phenomena,  so  far  as  time  has  converted  the  future  into  the  past, 
^e  have  the  less  hesitation  in  adopting  this  test  of  the  validity  of  the  author's 
principles,  as  it  is  one  which  he  has  himself  courted. 

^  The  event  in  reference  to  these  predictions  being  thus  admitted  to  be  in 

tome  degree  contingent,  it  may  be  asked — If  certainty  cannot  be  attached  to 

the  prediction^  of  what  use  can  it  be  ?    To  this  we  answer,  that  the  exceptions 

in  referencQ  to  the  predictions  as  marked  in  the  tables,  will,  it  is  anticipated, 

be  found  to  bear  but  a  smsU  proportion  to  the  remainder ;  and  in  our  turn  we 

•ball  demand,  if,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  the  event  be  found  to  correspond 

^  the  prediction,  does  it  follow,  because  one  of  the  anticipated  effects,  as 

Ml  down  in  the  table,  does  not  take  place,  that  the  public  is  to  remain  ignorant 

^  ^e  remaining  nine  ?     For  if  an  objection  such  as  this  were  valid,  it  were 

^  tame  to  say,  because  the  quadrature  of  the  circle  cannot  be  found,  that  the 

fnctical  parts  of  mathematics  should  be  abandoned  :  such  exceptions,  as  in 

^  cases,  serve  but  the  more  fully  to  prove  the  rule,  as  to  the  correctness 

tf  the  principles  of  calculation  on  which  the  predictions  in  the  tables  are 

bonded." 

Undoubtedly  nothing  could  be  more  unreasonable  or  unphilosophical ;  nay, 
^  will  1^  furUier,  and  will  admit  that  the  author  must  be  classed  among  the  great 
S^  of  the  age,  if  his  predictions  be  fulfilled  even  in  a  much  smaller  ratio 
tba  that  which  he  proposes.  Nothing  can  be  more  true  than  the  observation 
wi4  which  he  concludes  his  preface : — 

"It  may  not,  however,  be  amiss  to  add,  in  regard  to  these  principles  of  cal- 
colition,  Uiat,  Uiough  by  chance  the  state  of  the  weather  at  any  particular  time 
■ight  ^tihly  be  predicted,  that  it  is  quite  different  as  refers  to  a  number  of 
J^:  u  to  attempt  to  follow  the  sinuosities  of  the  weather  (as  in  the  present 
■|*»Mc)  liom  fair  to  rain  and  from  rain  to  fair,  even  for  seven  days  consecu- 
^f,  without  the  aid  of  correct  principles,  were  about  the  same  as  to  attempt 
•  diacoursein  an  unknown  tongue;  the  thing  never  having  been  done  before, 
■i  fo»  a  sufficiently  simple  reason,  because  it  was  utterly  impossible." 

I^  OS  see  whether  the  author  has  '<  followed  the  sinuosities  of  the  weather" 
•w«  for  three  days  successively. 

We  bafe  before  us,  on  the  one  hand,  the  predictions  of  the  Weather  Alma- 
Mc  for  the  first  forty-eight  days  of  the  present  year,  and  on  the  other,  the  Me- 
JJU'^cal  Journal,  kept  by  order  of  the  council  of  the  Royal  Society  during 
wtine.  We  shall  resolve  these  forty-eight  days  into  three  classes :  1st, 
*■»«  on  which  the  we&ther  fulfilled  the  prediction ;  2d,  Those  on  which  the 
•••^W  not  fulfil  the  prediction;  and,  3d,  Those  for  which  no  prediction 
wu  made,  which,  as  we  have  already  shown,  is  the  case  of  all  those  days  to 
*««^  changeable  is  annexed. 

^  <ieciding  whether  the  prediction  has  been  fulfilled  or  not,  we  have  been 
*W  to  follow  those  explanations  of  his  terms  which  the  author  has  very 
Pjw^  given  in  his  preface ;  and  when  the  character  of  the  day,  as  recorded 
■fcjjimmal  of  the  Royal  Society,  has  been  doubtful,  as  compared  with  the 
^'^Won,  we  have  given  the  author  the  benefit  of  it : — 
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Prediction  fulfilled— Jan.  T,  8,  12,  13,  19,  20.  26,  27,  28  ;  Feb.  ] 
13.     Number  of  days,  14. 

Prediction  not  fulfilled— Jan.  1,  2,  3,  9,  10,  11,  15,  16,  17,  18,  i 
31 ;  Feb.  3,  8,  12,  14,  16,  17.     Number  of  days,  20. 

No  prediction  made — Jan.  4,  5,  6,  14,  21,  22,  23,  29;  Feb.  2,  < 
15.     Number  of  davs,  14. 

Thus  it  appears  that,  of  forty-eight  days,  the  weather  corresponde 
prediction  on  fourteen ;  it  did  not  correspond  with  it  on  twenty ;  a 
fourteen  remaining  days  no  prediction  was  made. 

Now,  we  will  ask,  u  any  person  of  common  observation  acquaints 
climate  of  the  country,  were  to  annex  to  each  of  the  first  forty-eig 
sive  days  of  the  year  at  hazard,  the  characters  of  weather  general! 
prevail  at  that  season,  whether  he  would  not,  according  to  all  prob 
right  in  a  greater  number  of  cases  than  fourteen  in  forty-eight,  that  is 
in  three  and  a  half? 

The  predictions  of  the  Weather  Almanac,  then,  fail  in  sevent 
out  of  twenty-four !  yet  this  is  the  production  which  the  public  bi 
high  price,  by  the  hundred  thousand !  This  is  the  production  for 
demand  was  so  urgent,  and  for  which  the  public  impatience  was  so 
ble,  that  the  shop  of  the  bookseller,  like  those  of  bakers  in  a  fai 
obliged  to  be  protected  by  the  police,  so  violent  was  the  demand  of 
sands  who  flocked  to  obtain  it ! 

By  reference  to  the  above  table  it  will  be  seen,  that  there  is  no  ca8< 
the  predictions  have  been  Ailfilled,  even  for  three  successive  days,  e: 
the  26th  to  the  28th  of  January  inclusive.  Even  in  that  case,  the 
for  the  26th  agrees  but  imperfectly  with  the  event ;  the  prediction  1 
without  mention  of  wind  or  frost,  while  the  Meteorological  Journal 
cast ;  brisk  wind  the  whole  day ;  sharp  frost.  Much  of  the  attentioi 
lication  received  has  been  ascribed  to  the  supposed  fulfilment  of 
diction  for  the  20th  of  January,  which  is  marked  in  the  Weather  A 
the  lowest  winter  temperature.  This  was  a  fortuitous  coincidenc< 
happens  frequently  in  other  cases,  as  in  the  fulfilment  of  dreams, 
shall  not  insist  here  on  the  fact,  that  the  20th  was  not  the  day  of  th 
cold  by  the  diary  of  the  Royal  Society,  since  the  thermometer  fell  a  1 
on  the  16th,  because  we  think  it  really  unimportant.* 

But  it  may  be  said,  that,  although  the  prediction  has  failed  as  to 
time  at  which  the  several  changes  took  place,  yet,  in  the  main,  th 
predicted  did  take  place,  and  that  the  prediction  "  followed  the  sini 
the  weather." 

Let  us,  then,  see  how  far  the  predictions  in  the  Weather  Almanac 
a  comparison  with  the  actual  succession  of  changes. 


Actual  succession  of 

changes. 

Succession  of  changes  predic 

Number  of  days. 

Number  of  days. 

6  Mild  and  warm. 

3  Frost. 

14  Frost. 
3  Thaw. 

3  Changeable. 
7  Frost. 

4  Frost. 
4  Thaw. 

1   Changeable. 
6  Frost. 

6  Frost. 
3  Thaw. 

3  Changeable. 
2  Rain. 

*  The  thermometer  at  the  Horticnltoral  Society  is  vaid  to  have  heen  four  degrees  be 
the  night  of  the  19th  and  20th.  This  is  so  much  at  variance  with  the  joamal  ofthe  B( 
that  we  doabt  the  accaracy  ofthe  obsenration. 


Frost. 

Changeable. 

Rain. 

Frost 

Changeable. 

Rain. 

Changeable. 

Fair. 

1  Changeable. 

2  Rain. 
Fair. 

Changeable. 
Rain  and  wind. 
Fair. 

Rain  and  wind. 
Changeable. 
Rain. 
Fair  and  frost. 


48 
tball  leave  it  to  the  skill  of  our  readers  to  discover  where  the  correspond- 
»  between  **  the  sinuosities  of  the  weather,**  and  the  sinuosities  of  Mr. 
fn  predictions.  Dismissing  this  very  absurd  publication,  to  which  we 
?en  more  space  than  it  deserves,  we  shall  merely  add,  that  it  is  not  the 
roduction  of  the  kind  which  public  credulity  fostered  into  life.  Be- 
rn eternal  Francis  Nfoore,  physician,  we  had  also  the  Meteorological 
ic,  and  Farmers'  and  Shipmasters'  Guide,  containing  the  general  charac- 
he  weather  all  through  the  year  1838,  by  Lieutenant  Morrison,  R.N., 
r  of  the  London  Meteorological  Society,  and  numerous  others, 
tout  further  discussing  the  prognostications  of  such  persons,  or  compar- 
D  with  facts,  we  shall  merely  ask  those  who  appear  to  afford  them  so 
ith,  to  consider  the  nature  of  the  physical  questions  pretended  to  be 
and  the  qualifications  of  those  who  profess  to  have  solved  them.  The 
[alien  of  the  causes  which  affect  the  atmosphere  and  produce  the  vicis- 
of  temperature  and  of  drought,  is  a  problem  of  transcendent  difficulty, 
lolntion  of  which  even  the  most  extensive  powers  of  modern  science  are 
late.  It  is  a  problem  to  which,  hitherto,  scarcely  an  approximation  has 
ade,  even  by  the  most  eminent  natural  philosophers  ;  and,  as  it  is  one  of 
iib  of  which  the  public  in  general  cannot  be  expected  to  understand, 
n  only  regulate  the  confidence  which  they  will  place  in  its  pretended 
IS  by  the  reputation  and  authority  of  those  who  propound  them. 
,  then,  it  may  be  asked,  are  the  persons  that  put  forth  those  predictions ; 
what  grounds  do  they  ask  the  faith  of  the  public  ?  Among  these  prog- 
on,  is  any  name  found  holding  a  respectable  ranjL  in  the  community  of 
?  What  have  the  labors  and  researches  of  these  persons  contributed 
ctoal  advancement  of  our  knowledge  of  nature  ?  What  are  the  works 
:h  their  reputations  are  founded  ?  Do  these  weather-prophets  possess 
the  recognised  qualifications,  founded  on  education  and  previous  attain- 
rhich  would  fit  them  for  encountering  such  a  problem  ?  What  learned 
B  in  Europe  have  these  pretenders  enriched  by  their  labors  ?  Where 
tansactions  in  which  their  investigations  and  discoveries  have  appeared  ? 
[uestions  would  be  answered  by  a  mero  enumeration  of  their  names — 
tteily  unknown  in  philosophy  or  letters.  It  would  be  answered  that  among 
ore  is  found  not  one  individual  whose  presence  would  be  tolerated  in 
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any  scientific  reunion  in  Europe.  Such  are  tlie  class  of  persons  to  wbom  th 
public,  in  the  contemptuous  silence  of  the  great  leaders  and  guides  of  scieao 
in  every  part  of  the  world,  surrendered  their  faith. 

As  the  subject  of  this  article  has  given  us  occasion  to  notice  the  late  risiti 
tion  of  cold,  it  may  be  not  uninteresting  to  compare  the  particulars  of  that  pu 
of  the  season  with  similar  events  in  former  years. 

The  weather  in  London,  from  last  Christmas  until  the  seventh  of  Janoai} 
was  remarkably  fine  and  mild.  During  the  first  four  days  of  January,  the  thei 
mometer  was  never  lower  than  40  degrees,  and  ranged  between  that  and  50  At 
grees.  On  the  6th  it  fell  to  32  degrees,  between  which  and  38  degrees  it  rangiqi 
on  that  day.  On  the  7th  the  severe  frost  commenced,  the  thermometer,  how 
ever,  being  rather  higher  on  that  than  on  the  preceding  day.  But  on  the  fol 
lowing  day  (the  8th)  the  frost  became  rigorous,  the  thermometer  falling  mon 
than  four  degrees  below  the  freezing  point.  The  temperature  continued  to  M 
until  the  16th,  when  it  attained  the  minimum — the  thermometer  then  havi«| 
descended  to  11*4  degrees,  which  is  twenty  degrees  and  a  half  below  the  frees 
ing  point.  A  very  slight  increase  of  temperature  succeeded  for  the  next  throi 
days,  when,  on  the  20th,  the  temperature  again  fell  to  11^  degrees  of  the  tbei 
mometer.  On  that  day  the  thermometer  ranged  between  that  temperature  sdl 
21  degrees  (eleven  degrees  below  the  freezing  point).  This  was  the  day  o 
greatest  average  cold,  though,  strictly  speaking,  it  was  not  the  day  on  whid 
the  temperature  was  lowest.  On  the  22 d  and  23d,  the  thermometer  rose  I 
above  40  degrees,  and  a  rapid  thaw  ensued ;  which,  however,  was  succaedM 
by  a  return  of  frost — the  thermometer  again  falling  seven  or  eight  degrees  ba 
low  the  freezing  point.  On  the  29th  commenced  a  rapid  thaw,  the  thermomB 
ter  rising  to  44  degrees  on  the  30th.  Frost  succeeded  this  on  the  1st  of  F«l 
ruary,  which  continued  until  the  6th,  when  it  was  succeeded  by  a  thaw,  whic 
continued  through  the  7th,  8th,  and  9th.  On  the  1 0th  the  frost  recoaunenc0 
and  has  continued  to  the  moment  of  writing  these  observations  (the  17th). 

Thus  between  the  7th  of  January  and  the  17th  of  February,  the  lowest  poi 
to  which  the  temperature  fell  was  11^  degrees,  which  it  attained  twice— nam 
ly,  on  the  16th  and  20th.  The  average  of  the  lowest  daily  temperatu 
throughout  this  periods  was  25^  ;  the  average  of  the  highest  daily  temperatu: 
was   36J. 

Throughout  this  frost  there  was  so  little  snow  that  the  face  of  die  ground  w) 
not  covered  and  protected,  and  vegetables  were,  consequently,  exposed  to 
temperature  so  rigorous  as  to  occasion  extensive  destruction  of  the  products 
the  garden. 

The  last  severe  frost  with  which  this  can  be  compared  occurred  in  Januar 
1826.  On  the  8th  of  that  month  the  thermometer  fell  one  degree  below  ti 
freezing  point,  and  on  the  16th  it  stood  at  17  degrees  at  9  in  the  morning — b 
ing  fifleen  degrees  below  the  freezing  point,  the  lowest  temperature  recoidi 
since  that  day  to  the  present  time.  The  frost  terminated  on  the  18th,  the  the 
mometer  then  rising  to  36  degrees. 

This  frost  of  1826 'can  only  be  compared  to  the  recent  cold  in  the  extrea 
of  its  temperature,  its  duration  having  been  only  ten  days. 

A  severe  frost  took  place  in  January,  1814,  which  continued  throughout  til 
month,  and  did  not  terminate  until  the  6th  of  February.  The  lowest  tempen 
ture  recorded  during  this  frost  is  17  degrees,  which  was  the  temperature  ali 
in  the  morning  on  the  1 0th.  The  greatest  height  of  the  thermometer  thread 
out  the  month  of  January  was  40  degrees,  and  the  mean  temperature  of  u 
month  was  28-08.  This  frost,  therefore,  in  its  duration,  was  less  than  the  b 
frost ;  the  lowest  and  mean  temperatures  were  also  lower  in  the  present  yei 
than  in  1814 


In  Janiury,  1795,  there  occmred  a  frost  which,  for  rigor  and  continuance, 
esdeeded  the  present  The  mean  temperature  during  that  month  was  about  26 
degrees,  and  on  the  25th  of  the  month  the  thermometer  stood  at  7  degrees — 
being  25  degrees  below  the  freezing  point.  The  mean  temperature  during  the 
frost  was  about  the  same  as  during  the  present,  but  the  extreme  temperature 
was  four  degrees  lower.  Since  1795  till  the  present  time — a  period  of  forty- 
two  years — there  has  been  no  cold  of  intensity  and  duration  equal  to  the  pres- 

Since  the  preceding  obserrations  were  sent  to  press,  we  have  received  a 
joonial  of  the  state  of  the  weather  during  the  last  month  in  Paris,  the  particu- 
■19  of  which  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  compare  with  the  corresponding  phe- 
■pmena  in  London.  As  in  London,  the  first  days  of  the  month  were  mild  and 
Ur,  the  thermometer  ranging  from  the  first  to  the  sixth  between  331  degrees 
ad  29  degrees.  On  the  seventh,  as  in  London,  the  frost  commenced,  and  the 
Aennometer  gradually  fell  until  the  fourteenth,  on  which  day  the  maximum 
tanperatore  was  13  degrees,  and  the  minimum  4  degrees. 

The  thermometer  rose  on  the  fifteenth,  but  afterward  gradually  fell  until  the 
twentieth,  when  it  attained  the  lowest  temperaturo  of  the  month.  On  that  day 
ike  highMt  temperature  was  21  degrees  below  the  freezing  point,  and  the  low- 
tit  was  34  degrees  below  it. 

The  mean  maximum  temperaturo  from  the  first  to  the  tenth  was  33}  degroes, 
nd  the  mean  minimum  was  27  degrees. 

The  mean  maximum  temperature  from  the  eleventh  to  the  twentieth  was  19 
inees,  and  the  mean  minimum  temperature  was  8  degrees. 

The  mean  maximum  temperature  from  the  twenty-first  to  the  thirty-first  was 
K  degrees,  and  the  mean  minimum  temperature  was  21  degrees. 

Hie  mean  maximum  temperature  throughout  the  month  was  35  degreed,  and 
AiiBesn  minimum  temperature  was  18  degrees. 
The  absolute  mean  temperature  of  thes  month  was  a  little  under  24  degrees. 
The  fonrth  and  fifth  of  the  month  were  attended  with  a  thick  fog,  followed 
Wickmded  sky  on  the  sixth  and  seventh.     Between  the  seventh  and  twelfth 
■Bs  occurred  a  fall  of  snow,  followed   by  almost  continuous  fair  weather 
il  the  twenty-fifth.    The  last  six  days  of  the  month  were  cloudy, 
^rom  a  comparison  of  these  particulars  with  those  of  the  weather  in  London, 
ti    itvOl  be  perceived  that  the  day  of  the  greatest  cold  was  the  twentieth  in  both 
riKet,  bnt  that  the  minimum  temperature  was  much  lower  in  Paris.    In  London 
il  diermometer  fell  on  the  twentieth  20  degrees  below  the  freezing  point,  but 
hPuis  it  fell  on  the  same  day  34  degrees  below  it.     In  London,  the  highest 
ftmntnro  on  the  twentieth  was  1 1  degrees  below  the  freezing  point ;  in  Paris 
Aiiughest  temperaturo  on  the  same  day  was  31  degrees  below  it.     In  London 
il  seen  temperature  of  the  month  was  1  degree  above  the  freezing  point ;  in 
hm  it  was  8  degrees  below  it. 

It  will  be  perceived  that  the  severity  of  cold  in  Paris  was  in  every  point  of 
M  greater  than  that  in  London. 

It  IS  remarkable,  also,  that  the  frost  not  only  commenced  on  the  same  day  in 

fn  u  in  London,  but  the  cold  varied  in  very  nearly  the  same  manner,  though 

kiiinent  degrees.     The  increase  of  temperature  perceptible  in  London  on 

|ii  MUeenth,  commenced  in  Paris  on  the  fiifteenth,  and  was  of  the  same  dura- 

[tM.    On  the  twenty-second  and  twenty-third  in  London,  the  thermometer 

|Mn  to  above  40  degrees ;  and  on  the  same  day  in  Paris  it  likewise  rose  to 

40  degrees.    This  increase  of  temperature  was  in  like  manner  followed 

t  vetnm  of  firost,  which  continued  till  the  twenty-nintn,  when  the  thermom- 

nse  to  44  degrees  in  both  places. 
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Tha  tubjaot  of  the  weathef,  and  the  iaflnencee  which  l^re  suppose 
affect  it,  will  be  nodoed  on  aaother  oeeaaioo»  when  I  shall  examine  in  all 
neceaaaiy  detail  the  qoeation  of  the  sni^osed  infloence  exerted  by 
phases  of  the  moon  npon  the  changes  of  the  weadier. 


HALLEY'S    COMET. 


the  civil  and  political  historian  the  paat  alone  has  existence — ^the  pret- 
rarely  apprehends,  the  future  never.  To  the  historian  of  science  it  is 
ed,  however,  to  penetrate  the  depths  of  past  and  future  with  equal  clear- 
id  certainty ;  facts  to  come  are  to  him  as  present,  and  not  unfrequently 
ssured  than  facts  which  are  passed.  Although  this  clear  perception  of 
and  consequences  characterizes  the  whole  domain  of  physical  science, 
nhes  the  natural  philosopher  with  powers  denied  to  the  political  and 
inquirer,  yet  foreknowledge  is  eminently  the  privilege  of  the  astronomer. 

has  raised  the  curtain  of  futurity,  and  displayed  before  him  the  succes- 
'  her  decrees,  so  far  as  they  effect  the  physical  universe,  for  countless 
i  come  ;  and  the  revelations  of  which  she  has  made  him  the  instrument, 
iported  and  verified  by  a  never-ceasing  train  of  predictions  fulfilled.  He 
s  us  the  things  which  will  be  hereafter,"  not  obscurely  shadowed  out  in 
and  in  parables,  as  must  necessarily  be  the  case  with  other  revelations,  but 
3d  with  the  most  minute  precision  of  time,  place,  and  circumstance.  He 
ts  the  hours  as  they  roll  into  an  ever-present  miracle,  in  attestation 
le  laws  which  his  Creator  through  him  has  unfolded ;  the  sun  cannot 
he  moon  cannot  wane — a  star  cannot  twinkle  in  the  firmament,  without 
I  witness  to  the  truth  of  his  prophetic  records.     It  has  pleased  the 

and  Governor"  of  the  world,  in  his  inscrutable  wisdom,  to  baffle  our 
es  into  the  nature  and  proximate  cause  of  that  wonderful  faculty  of  intel- 
hat  image  of  his  own  essence  which  he  has  conferred  upon  us ;  nay, 
ings  and  wheel  work  of  animal  and  vegetable  vitality  are  concealed  from 
!W  by  an  impenetrable  veil,  and  the  pride  of  philosophy  is  humbled  by  \ 
^ctacle  of  the  physiologist  bending  in  fruitless  ardor  over  the  dissection 

~A  poitioD  of  the  matter  which  forms  my  lectures  on  Comets,  was  formerly  cootributed 
Ml  Tarioas  occarions,  to  the  Edinburgh  Review,  and  other  leading  periodicals  in  Ensland ; 
rt  was  indnded  among  the  additions  to  the  late  edition  of  Arago's  Lectures,  edited  Dy  me 
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of  the  human  brain,  and  peering  in  equally  unproductive  inquiry  over  the  gam- 
bols of  an  animalcule.  But  how  nobly  is  the  darkness  which  envelopes  meta- 
physical inquiries  compensated  by  the  flood  of  light  which  is  shed  upon  the 
physical  creation !  There  all  is  harmony,  and  order,  and  majesty,  and  beauty. 
From  the  chaos  of  social  and  political  phenomena  exhibited  in  human  records-—  | 
phenomena  unconnected  to  our  imperfect  vision  by  any  discoverable  law,  a  war 
of  passions  and  prejudices,  governed  by  no  apparent  purpose,  tending  to  no  ap- 
parent end,  and  setting  all  intelligible  order  at  defiance — how  soothing  and  yet 
how  elevating  it  is  to  turn  to  the  splendid  spectacle  which  offers  itself  to  the 
habitual  contemplation  of  the  astronomer !  How  favorable  to  the  development 
of  all  the  best  and  highest  feelings  of  the  soul  are  such  objects !  The  only 
passion  they  inspire  being  the  love  of  truth,  and  the  chiefest  pleasure  of  their 
votaries  arising  from  excursions  through  the  imposing  scenery  of  the  universe — 
scenery  on  a  scale  of  grandeur  and  magnificence,  compared  with  which  whatever 
we  are  accustomed  to  call  sublimity  on  our  planet,  dwindles  into  ridiculous  insig- 
nificancy. Most  justly  has  it  been  said,  that  nature  has  implanted  in'our  boeoms 
a  craving  after  the  discovery  of  truth,  and  assuredly  that  glorious  instinct  is 
never  more  irresistibly  awakened  then  when  our  notice  is  directed  to  what  is 
going  on  in  the  heavens.  "  Quoniam  eadem  Natura  cupiditatem  ingenuit  homi- 
nibus  veri  inveniendi,  quod  facillime  i^paret,  cum  vacui  curis,  etiam  quid  in 
cobIo  fiat,  scire  avemus ;  his  initiis  inducti  omnia  vera  diligimus ;  id  est,  fidelia, 
simplicia,  constantia ;  tum  vana,  falsa,  fallentia  odimus."  * 

Among  the  multitude  of  appearances  which  succeed  each  other  in  their  v^ 
pointed  order,  and  of  the  times  and  manner  of  which  the  perfect  knowledge 
of  the  astronomer  enables  him  to  advertise  us,  there  are  some  which  more 
poweiiully  seize  upon  the  popular  mind,  as  well  by  reason  of  their  infreqaency 
and  the  extraordinary  circumstances  which  attend  them,  as  by  the  imaginary 
consequences  with  which  ignorance  and  superstition  have,  in  times  past  and 
present,  invested  them.  Among  these,  Solar  Eclipses  had  a  prominent  place ; 
but  a  still  more  interesting  position  must  be  assigned  to  Comets. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  solar  system,  of  which  our  planet  forms  a  part,  con- 
sists of  a  number  of  smaller  bodies  revolving  in  paths,  which  are  very  nearly 
circular,  round  the  great  mass  of  the  sun  placed  in  the  centre.  These  patha, 
or  orbits,  are  very  nearly  in  the  same  plane ;  that  is  to  say,  if  the  earth,  fcnr 
example,  be  conceived  to  be  moving  on  a  flat  surface,  extended  as  well  beyond 
its  orbit  as  within  it,  then  the  other  planets  never  depart  much  above  or  below 
this  plane.  A  spectator  placed  upon  the  earth  keeps  within  his  view  each  of 
the  other  planets  of  the  system  throughout  nearly  the  whole  of  its  course.  In- 
deed, there  is  no  part  of  the  orbit  of  any  planet  in  which,  at  some  time  or  otker^ 
it  may  not  be  seen  from  the  earth.  Every  point  of  the  path  of  each  planet 
can  therefore  be  observed ;  and  although  without  waiting  for  such  observation 
its  course  might  be  determined,  yet  it  is  material  here  to  attend  to  the  fact,  that 
the  whole  orbit  may  be  submitted  to  direct  observation.  The  different  planets 
also  present  peculiar  features  by  which  each  may  be  distinguished.  Thus  they 
are  observed  to  be  spherical  bodies  of  various  magnitudes.  The  surfaces  of 
some  are  marked  by  peculiar  modes  of  light  and  shade,  which,  although  varia- 
ble and  shifting,  still,  in  each  case,  possess  some  prevailing  and  permanent 
characters  by  which  the  identity  of  the  object  may  be  established,  even  were 
there  no  other  means  of  determining  it.  The  sun  is  the  common  centre  of  at- 
traction, the  physical  bond  by  which  this  planetary  family  are  united,  and  pre- 
vented from  wandering  independently  through  the  abyss  of  space.  Each  planet 
thus  revolving  in  a  circle,  has  the  same  tendency  to  fly  from  the  centre  that  a 

*  Cic.  de  Fin.  Bon.  et  Mai.  iL  14. 


MODe  has  when  whirled  in  a  sling.  Why,  then,  it  will  be  asked,  do  not  the 
planets  yield  to  this  natural  tendency  ?  What  enables  them  to  resist  it  ?  To 
this  question  no  satisfactory  answer  can  be  given  ;  but  the  fact  that  the  tendency 
tf  resisted,  being  certain,  the  existence  of  some  physical  principle  in  which 
the  means  of  such  resistance  resides,  is  proved.  As  the  tendency  to  fly  off  is 
directed  from  the  centre  of  the  sun,  the  opposing  physical  influence  must  con- 
sequently be  directed  toward  that  centre.  This  central  influence  is  what  has 
been  called  gravitation.  Although  we  are  still  ignorant  of  the  nature  or  proxi- 
mate cause  of  this  force,  and  of  its  modus  operandi,  we  have  obtained  a  per- 
fect knowledge  of  the  laws  by  which  it  acts ;  and  this  is  all  that  is  necessary 
or  material  to  enable  us  to  follow  out  its  consequences.  By  virtue  of  this  force 
of  gravitation,  then,  the  planetary  masses  receive  a  tendency  to  drop  toward 
the  sun,  which  tendency  equilibrates  with  the  opposite  tendency  to  fly  away, 
produced  by  their  orbitual  motion.  On  the  exact  equilibrium  of  these  two  op- 
posite physical  principles,  depends  the  stability  of  the  system.  If  the  centrif- 
ugal tendency  proceeding  from  the  orbitual  motion  were  in  excess,  the  planets 
iranld  fall  off  from  the  central  body,  and  depart  for  ever  into  the  depths  of  space ; 
if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  central  influence,  or  gravitation  toward  the  sun,  ex- 
isted in  excess,  these  bodies  would  gradually  approach  that  luminary,  and  finally 
coalesce  with  his  mass. 

Besides  these  bodies,  the  greater  part  of  which  have  been  long  known,  and 
the  motions  of  most  of  which  have  been  in  some  degree  underst(H>d,  even  from 
remote  antiquity,  there  is  a  still  more  numerous  class  of  objects,  whose  appear- 
ances in  the  system  were  of  such  a  nature  as  to  defy  the  powers  of  philosophi- 
cal inquiry,  until  these  powers  received  that  prodigious  accession  of  force 
which  was  conferred  upon  them  by  the  discoveries  of  Newton.  Unlike  planets, 
comets  do  not  present  to  us  those  individual  characters  above  mentioned,  by 
which  their  identity  may  be  determined.  None  of  them  have  been  satisfacto- 
rily ascertained  to  be  spherical  bodies,  nor  indeed  to  have  any  definite  shape. 
It  is  certain  that  many  of  them  possess  no  solid  matter,  but  are  masses  con- 
sisting entirely  of  aeriform  or  vaporous  substances ;  others  are  so  surrounded 
with  this  vaporous  matter,  that  it  is  impossible,  by  any  means  of  observation 
which  we  possess,  to  discover  whether  this  vapor  enshrouds  within  it  any  solid 
mass.  The  same  vapor  which  thus  envelopes  the  body  (if  such  there  be  with- 
in it),  also  conceals  from  us  its  features  and  individual  character.  Even  the 
limits  of  the  vapor  itself  are  subject  to  great  change  in  each  individual  comet. 
Within  a  few  days  they  are  sometimes  observed  to  increase  or  diminish  some 
hundred  fold.  A  comet  appearing  at  distant  intervals,  presents,  therefore,  no 
veiy  obvious  means  of  recognition.  A  like  extent  of  surrounding  vapor  would 
evidently  be  a  fallible  test  of  identity ;  and  not  less  inconclusive  would  it  be  to 
infer  diversity  from  a  different  extent  of  nebulosity. 

If  a  comet,  like  a  planet,  revolved  round  the  sun  in  an  orbit  nearly  circular, 
it  might  be  seen  in  every  part  of  its  path,  and  its  identity  might  thus  be  estab- 
lished independently  of  any  peculiar  characters  in  its  appearance.  But  such 
is  not  the  course  which  comets  are  observed  to  take.  These  bodies  usually 
are  obsenred  to  rush  into  our  system  suddenly  and  unexpectedly,  from  some 
particular  quarter  of  the  universe.  They  first  follow  in  a  straight  line,  or  nearly 
so,  the  course  by  which  they  entered ;  and  this  course  is  commonly  directed 
to  some  point  not  far  removed  from  the  sun.  As  they  approach  that  luminary, 
their  path  becomes  curved;  at  first  slightlv,  but  afterward  more  and  more;  the 
curve  being  concave  toward  the  sun.  Having  arrived  at  a  certain  least  dis- 
tance from  the  centre  of  our  system,  they  again  begin  to  recede  from  the  sun, 
and  as  their  distance  increases,  their  path  becomes  less  and  less  curved ;  until 
.  at  length  they  shoot  off  in  a  straight  course,  and  make  their  exit  from  our  sys- 


tern  toward  some  quarter  of  the  universe  wholly  different  from  that  from  which 
they  came. 

We  have  stated  that  none  of  the  planets  depart  much  ahove  or  below  the 
plane  of  the  earth's  orbit ;  it  is  quite  otherwise  with  comets,  which  follow  no 
certain  law  in  this  respect.  Some  of  them  sweep  the  system  nearly  in  the 
plane  in  which  the  planets  move  ;  others  rush  through  it  in  curves,  oblique  in 
various  degrees  to  this  plane  ;  while  some  move  in  planes  perpendicular  to  it. 
The  planets  also  move  round  the  sun  all  in  one  direction.  Comets,  on  the  other 
hand,  rebel  against  this  law,  and  move,  some  in  one  direction  and  some  in 
another. 

So  far  then  as  observation  informs  us,  we  are  left  to  decide  between  two 
suppositions :  1 .  That  the  comet  has  entered  the  system  for  the  first  time  ;  and 
that  having  swept  behind  the  sun,  it  has  emerged  in  a  different  direction,  never 
to  return :  2.  That  it  moves  in  a  large  orbit,  of  which  the  sun  is  not  the  cen- 
tre, but,  on  the  contrary,  is  placed  very  near  the  path  of  the  body  itself;  that 
the  comet  is  visible  only  in  that  part  of  its  orbit  which  is  in  the  immediate 
neighborhood  of  the  sun,  but  is  invisible  throughout  that  large  part,  which  per- 
haps extends,  through  depths  of  space,  far  beyond  our  most  remote  planet.  If 
the  latter  supposition  be  adopted,  it  would  follow  that  the  same  comet,  after 
emerging  from  our  system,  would,  after  the  lapse  of  a  certain  time,  return  to  it, 
and  pursue  the  same  path,  or  nearly  the  same  path,  round  the  sun  as  before. 
If  then  we  find,  after  the  lapse  of  a  certain  time,  a  comet  following  the  same 
path  while  visible,  as  a  former  comet  was  observed  to  follow,  we  infer  that 
they  also  followed  the  same  path  during  that  much  longer  period  in  which  they 
were  beyond  the  sphere  of  our  observation,  and  consequently  we  infer,  with  a 
high  degree  of  probability,  that  the  comets  which  thus  follow  precisely  the 
same  track,  must  be  the  same  comet.  We  say  with  probability,  because  there 
is  a  possibility,  although  it  be  a  bare  possibility,  that  two  different  comets 
should  move  precisely  m  the  same  orbit. 

Now,  let  us  suppose  that,  during  the  appearance  of  a  comet,  its  path  from 
day  to  day,  or  perhaps  from  hour  to  hour,  is  so  carefully  observed,  that  we 
could  delineate  it  with  a  corresponding  degree  of  accuracy  in  any  plan  or 
model  of  the  system.  This  path  would,  as  we  have  seen,  form  a  very  small 
fragment  of  its  entire  orbit ;  but  if  the  nature  of  that  orbit  were  known,  the 
principles  of  geometry  would  also  enable  us  to  complete  the  curve.  Thus,  if 
a  small  arc  of  a  large  circle  be  traced  upon  paper,  every  one  conversant  with 
geometry  will  be  able  to  complete  the  circle,  even  though  he  be  not  told  with 
what  centre  the  small  arc  was  described,  or  with  what  length  of  radius.  It 
is  the  same  with  other  curves.  Newton  has  proved  that  every  mass  of  matter 
which  is  moved  through  the  system,  under  the  attracting  influence  of  the  sun, 
must,  by  its  motion,  trace  one  or  other  of  those  curves  called  conic  sections; 
and  that  the  curve  must  be  so  placed,  that  the  centre  of  the  sun  shall  be  in  that 
point  which  is  called  its  focus.  Now,  conic  sections  are  of  three  kinds  ;  the 
ellipse,  which  is  a  curve  of  oval  form,  such  that  a  point  moving  on  it  would  re- 
trace the  same  course  every  revolution.  But  the  other  two  species  (called  the 
parabola  and  hyperbola),  consist  of  two  branches  diverging  from  their  point  of 
connexion  in  two  different  directions,  and  proceeding  in  those  directions  with- 
out ever  again  reuniting.  If  a  body  (as  it  might  do  by  the  established  law  of 
gravitation)  entered  our  system  by  one  branch  of  such  a  curve,  it  would,  after 
sweeping  behind  the  sun,  emerge  by  the  other  branch  never  to  return.  Thus  it 
appears,  that  either  of  the  two  suppositions  which  we  have  just  made,  would  be 
compatible  with  the  law  of  gravitatMn ;  and  it  is  possible  that  some  comets  might 
move  in  ellipses,  returning  continually  over  the  same  path  at  stated  intervds, 
while  others,  moving  in  parabolas,  or  hjrperbolas,  entering  our  system  for  the  first 
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)iily  time,  would  emerge  from  it  in  another  direction,  and  auit  it  for  ever. 
U  perhaps  be  asked,  if  the  orbits  must  be  conic  sections,  with  the  sun  in  the 
,  how  is  it  that  the  planetary  orbits  are  considered  as  circles  ?  The  fact 
e  planetary  orbits  are  not  strictly  circular,  though  very  nearly  so ;  they 
lUpseSf  which  are  so  slightly  oral,  that,  when  exhibited  in  a  drawing,  they 
i  not  be  perceived  to  be  so,  unless  their  length  and  breadth  were  ac- 
ely  measured.  The  centre  of  the  sun,  also,  is  in  their  focus,  and  not  in 
centre  ;  but  owing  to  their  slightly  oval  form,  the  distance  of  the  focus 
the  centre  is  very  inconsiderable  compared  with  their  whole  magnitude, 
obtain  a  correct  notion  of  the  form  of  an  ellipse,  let  a  flexible  string  be 
led  to  two  points,  such  as  A  and  B,  and  lot  a  pencil  be  looped  in  it  so 
^hen  the  string  is  stretched  the  pencil  will  be  at  D ;  the  string  extending 
A  to  Dy  and  from  D  to  B.     Let  the  pencil  be  moved,  carrying  die  loop 


it.  It  will  pass  successively  to  the  points  C,  E,  M,  &c.,  &c.,  describing 
val  curve,  D,  C,  E,  M,  L.  This  curve  is  called  an  ellipse.  The  points 
1  B  are  called  its/od,  and  the  point  O,  at  the  middle  of  the  distance  A 
called  its  centre.  The  ellipse  will  be  more  or  less  oval  as  the  string  is 
>r  greater  than  the  distance  A  B. 

ch  is  the  general  form  of  the  curves  in  which  the  comets  move.  If  the 
i  ellipse  except  the  part  D,  L,  G,  were  blotted  out,  it  would  be  very  dif- 
to  distinguish  the  arc  D,  L,  G,  from  that  of  a  parabola  or  hyperbola. 
i  the  appearance  of  a  comet  then,  the  first  question  which  presents  itself 
9  astronomical  inquirer  is,  whether  the  same  comet  has  ever  appeared  be* 
'  and  the  only  means  which  he  possesses  of  answering  this  inquiry  is,  by 
taining,  from  such  observations  as  may  be  made  during  its  appearance, 
xact  {Mth  it  follows  ;  and  this  being  known,  to  discover,  by  the  principles 
ometry,  the  nature  of  its  orbit.  If  thA  orbit  be  found  to  be  an  ellipse,  then 
etom  of  the  comet  would  be  certain,  and  the  time  of  the  return  would  be 
m  by  die  magnitude  of  the  ellipse.  If  flie  path,  on  the  other  hand,  should 
sr  to  be  either  a  parabola  or  hyperbda,  thea  it  would  be  equally  certain  that 
oinet  had  never  been  before  in  our  system,  and  would  never  return  to  it. 


But  a  difficulty  of  a  peculiar  nature  obstructs  the  solution  of  this  question. 
It  80  happens  that  the  only  part  of  the  course  of  a  comet  which  ever  can  be 
visible,  is  a  portion  such  as  D,  L,  G,  throughout  which  the  ellipse,  the  para- 
bola, and  hyperbola  so  closely  resemble  one  another,  that  no  obsenrations  can 
be  obtained  with  sufficient  accuracy  to  enable  us  to  distinguish  one  from  the 
other.  In  fact,  the  observed  path  of  any  comet,  while  visible,  may  indiffer- 
ently belong  to  an  ellipse,  parabola,  or  hyperbola. 

There  is,  nevertheless,  a  certain  degree  of  definiteness  in  the  observed 
course  of  die  body,  which,  although  insufficient  to  enable  ns  to  say  what  the 
nature  of  the  entire  orbit  may  be,  is  still  sufficiently  exact  to  enable  as  to  rec- 
ognise any  other  cornet^  which  moves,  while  visible,  nearly  in  the  same  course. 
If  then,  afler  the  lapse  of  a  certain  time,  a  comet  should  be  fomid  following 
that  course,  there  would  be  a  strong  presumption  that  it  is  the  same  comet  re- 
turning again  to  our  system,  aAer  having  traversed  the  invisible  part  of  its 
orbit.  This  probability  would  be  strengthened,  if,  on  the  two  occasions,  the 
body  should  present  a  similar  appearance  ;  although  this  is  not  essential  to  the 
identity,  since,  as  has  been  stated,  the  same  comet  is  observed  to  undergo  con- 
siderable changes,  even  during  a  single  appearance. 

The  time  between  the  appearances  of  comets  following  nearly  the  same  path 
being  noted,  the  interval — the  identity  of  the  bodies  being  assumed — must 
either  consist  of  a  single  period,  or  of  two  or  more  complete  periods.  The 
epoch  which  is  usually  taken  as  the  commencement  of  a  new  revolution  being 
the  instant  of  time  at  which  the  comet  is  at  its  least  distance  from  the  sun,  the 
place  of  the  comet  at  that  moment  is  called  its  perihelion.  The  period  of  a 
comet  may,  therefore,  be  defined  to  be  the  interval  of  time  between  two  suc- 
cessive arrivals  at  its  perihelion. 

Having  succeeded  in  identifying  the  path  of  any  two  comets,  we  are  then 
in  a  condition  to  predict  with  some  degree  of  probability  the  time  at  which  the 
next  appearance  may  be  expected.  It  is  certain — providing  that  it  be  the  same 
comet — that  it  will  arrive  at  its  perihelion  after  the  same  interval  nearly ;  also 
that  it  may  arrive  at  half  the  interval,  or  a  third  of  the  interval,  or  any  other 
fraction  corresponding  to  the  possible  number  of  unobserved  appearances  which 
may  have  taken  place  in  the  interval  between  those  appearances  from  which 
its  return  has  been  predicted.  The  times,  therefore,  at  which  the  comet  may 
be  looked  for  with  a  probability  of  finding  it,  may  without  difficulty  be  predicted ; 
and  if  it  has  been  a  conspicuous  body  in  the  heavens  on  the  occasion  of  its 
former  appearances,  there  is  a  probability  that  the  whole  interval  between  these 
appearances  constituted  but  one  period,  and  that  no  return  of  the  comet  had 
escaped  observation. 

Such  are  the  circumstances  which  may  have  been  conceived  to  have  pre- 
sented themselves  when  the  idea  first  occurred  of  attempting  to  ascertain  the 
identity  of  former  comets,  and  to  discover  the  means  of  precUcting  their  future 
return.  The  Principia  of  Newton,  which  laid  the  foundation  of  all  sound  as- 
tronomical science,  had  appeared  soon  after  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century ;  and  Halley,  the  contemporary  and  friend  of  Newton,  had  his  atten- 
tion naturally  directed  to  the  physical  inquiries  which  that  immortal  book  sug- 
gested. 

One  of  the  most  curious  and  interesting  of  these  questions  was  that  to  which 
we  now  allude.  Halley,  referring  to  the  records  of  all  former  observers, 
with  a  view  to  obtain  means  of  determining,  so  far  as  possible,  the  course 
of  former  comets,  succeeded  in  identifying  one  which  he  had  himself  ob- 
served in  1682,  with  comets  which  had  appeared  on  several  former  occa- 
sions ;  and  found,  that  the  interval  between  its  successive  returns  was  from 
75  to  76  years.     This  discovery  has  since  been  fully  confirmed,  and  the  comet 
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hu  received  the  name  of  Honey's  comet.  We  now  propose  to  lay  before  the 
reader  the  history  of  this  celebrated  comet. 

In  retracing  the  history  of  a  body  of  this  nature  so  far  as  we  can  collect  it 
from  ancient  chroniclers  and  historians,  it  is  necessary  to  bear  iu  mind  that 
the  terror  which  the  appearance  of  comets  inspired,  had  a  tendency  to  produce 
an  exaggeration  of  their  effects.  The  propensity  to  ascribe  to  supernatural 
causes,  eflects  which  the  understanding  fails  to  account  for,  has  rendered 
comets  peculiarly  objects  of  superstitious  terror.  They  have  been  accordingly 
regarded  io  past  ages  as  the  harbingers  of  war,  pestilence,  and  famine,  and  of 
all  the  greatest  scourges  which  have  visited  the  human  race.  But  more  es- 
pecially they  have  -presided  at  the  birth  and  death  of  the  most  celebrated 
nexoes.  Thus,  a  conspicuous  body  of  this  kind  appeared  for  several  days  suc- 
ceeding the  death  of  Julius  Caesar,  and  was  regarded  as  the  soul  of  that  illus- 
tzioQs  person  transferred  to  the  heavens.  Another  was  seen  at  Constantinople 
in  the  year  of  the  birth  of  Mohammed.  It  is  obvious,  that  under  the  influence 
fA  such  powerful  prejudices,  the  circumstances  attending  these  appearances 
would  naturally  be  amplified  and  exaggerated ;  and  the  probability  of  exag- 
geration is  increased  by  the  fact  that,  since  science  has  sHed  its  light  upon  the 
civilized  world,  these  terrible  objects  have,  in  a  great  degree,  disappeared,  and 
eomets  hare  dwindled  for  the  most  part  into  very  insignificant  appearances. 
Ooe  of  the  01  consequences  of  this  exaggeration  is,  that  it  greatly  increases 
the  difficulty  of  identifying  the  bodies  which  have  been  described  with  those 
which  have  appeared  in  more  recent  times.  In  fact,  we  have  little  more  to 
guide  us  than  the  epochs  of  the  respective  appearances ;  and,  antecedently  to 
the  fifteenth  century,  we  possess  absolutely  no  other  evidence  of  the  identity 
of  these  bodies  except  the  record  of  their  appearance  at  the  times  at  which  wc 
kaow,  from  their  ascertained  periods,  they  ought  to  have  appeared.  Adopting 
lliis  test  of  identity,  it  would  seem  at  least  probable  that  the  first  recorded  ap- 
pearance of  Halley's  comet  was  that  which  was  supposed  to  signalize  the 
both  of  Christ.  It  is  said  to  have  appeared  for  twenty-four  days  ;  its  light  is 
described  to  have  surpassed  that  of  the  sun ;  its  magnitude  to  have  extended 
over  a  fourth  part  of  the  firmament ;  and  it  is  stated  to  have  occupied  conse- 
qoently  about  four  hours  in  rising  and  setting. 

In  the  year  323,  a  comet  appeared  in  the  sign  Virgo.  Another,  according 
ts  the  historians  of  the  Lower  Empire,  appeared  in  the  year  399,  seventy  five 
yean  afier  the  last ;  this  last  interval  being  the  period  of  Halley's  comet. 

The  ioterral  between  the  birth  of  Mithridates  and  the  year  323  was  four 
bndred  and  fifty-three  years,  which  would  be  equivalent  to  six  periods  of  sev- 
eity-five  and  a  half  years.  Thus,  it  would  seem,  that  in  the  interim  there  were 
five  returns  of  this  comet  imobserved,  or  at  least  unrecorded.  The  appearance 
is  the  year  399  was  attended  with  extraordinary  circumstances.  In  the  The- 
Mrmm  Cometarum  of  Lobienietski,  it  is  described  as  cometa  prodigios^  magni- 
iadmiSf  korribilit  aspectu,  comam^  ad  terram  usque  demittere  visus.  The  next 
xseorded  appearance  of  a  comet  agreeing  with  the  ascertained  period,  marks 
the  taking  of  Rome  by  Totila  in  the  year  550 ;  an  interval  of  one  hundred  and 
fiftf'^nie  yean,  or  two  periods  of  seventy-five  and  a  half  years,  having  elapsed. 
Om  unrecorded  term  must,  therefore,  have  taken  place  in  this  interim.  The 
■est  appearance  of  a  comet  coinciding  with  the  assigned  period  is  three  hun- 
dred and  eightv  years  afterward,  viz.,  in  the  year  930,  Ave  revolutions  having 
ken  completed  in  the  interval.  The  next  appearance  is  recorded  in  the  year 
1005,  after  an  interval  of  a  single  period  of  seventy-five  years.  Three  revo- 
krions  would  now  seem  to  have  passed  unrecorded,  when  the  comet  again 
■akes  its  appearance  in  1230.  In  this,  as  well  as  in  former  appearances,  it  is 
n^  to  state  once  more,  that  the  sole  test  of  identity  of  these  comets  with  that 
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of  Halley,  is  the  coincidence  of  the  tiroes  of  their  appearances,  as  nearly  as 
historical  records  enable  us  to  ascertain,  with  the  epochs  at  which  the  comet 
of  Halley  might  have  been  expected  to  appear.  That  such  evidence,  however, 
must  needs  be  imperfect  will  be  evident,  if  the  frequency  of  cometary  appear- 
ances be  considered  ;  and  if  it  be  remembered  that  hitherto  we  find  no  recorded 
observations  which  could  enable  us  to  trace  even  with  the  rudest  degree  of 
approximation  the  paths  of  those  comets,  the  times  of  whose  appearances  raise 
'  a  presumption  of  their  identity  with  that  of  Halley.  We  now,  however,  de- 
scend to  times  in  which  more  satisfactory  evidence  may  be  expected. 

In  the  year  1305,  one  of  those  in  which  the  comet  of  Halley  may  have  been 
expected,  a  comet  is  recorded  of  remarkable  appearance :  Cometa  korrendm 
magnitudinis  visus  est  circa  fsrias  Paschatis,  quern  secuta  est  pestilentia  maxim 
Had  the  horrid  appearance  of  this  body  alone  been  recorded,  this  description 
might  have  passed  without  the  charge  of  great  exaggeration  ;  but  when  we  find  \ 
the  Great  Plague  connected  with  it  as  a  consequence,  it  is  impossible  not  to  con- 
dude  that  the  comet  was  seen  by  its  historians  through  the  magnifying  medium 
of  the  calamity  which  followed  it.  Another  appearance  is  recorded  in  the  year 
1380,  unaccompanied  by  any  other  circumstance  than  its  mere  date.  This, 
however,  is  in  strict  accordance  with  the  ascertained  period  of  Halley's 
comet. 

We  now  arrive  at  the  first  appearance  at  which  observations  were  taken, 
possessing  suflicient  accuracy  to  enable  subsequent  investigators  to  determine 
the  path  of  the  comet :  and  this  is  accordingly  the  first  comet,  the  identity  of 
which  with  the  comet  of  Halley  can  be  said  to  be  conclusively  established. 
In  the  year  1456,  a  comet  is  stated  to  have  appeared,  of  '*  unheard-of  magni- 
tude ;"  it  was  accompanied  by  a  tail  of  extraordinary  length,  which  extended 
over  sixty  degrees  (a  third  of  the  heavens),  and  continued  to  be  seen  during 
the  whole  of  ihe  month  of  June.  The  influence  which  was  attributed  to  this 
appearance  renders  it  probable  that  in  the  record  there  exists  more  or  less  of 
exaggeration.  It  was  considered  as  the  celestial  indication  of  the  rapid  suc- 
cess of  Mohammed  II.,  who  had  taken  Constantinople,  and  struck  terror  into 
the  whole  Christian  world.  Pope  Calixtus  II.  levelled  the  thunders  of  the 
church  against  the  enemies  of  his  faith,  terrestrial  and  celestial,  and  in  the 
same  bull  exorcised  the  Turks  and  the  comets  ;  and  in  order  that  the  memory 
of  this  manifestation  of  his  power  should  be  for  ever  preserved,  he  ordained 
that  the  bells  of  all  the  churches  should  be  rung  at  midday — a  custom  which  is 
preserved  in  those  countries  to  our  tiroes.  It  must  be  admitted  tlfot,  notwith- 
standing the  terrors  of  the  church,  the  comet  pursued  its  course  with  as  much 
ease  and  security  as  those  with  which  Mohammed  converted  the  church  of  St. 
Sophia  into  his  principal  mosque. 

The  extraordinary  length  and  brilliancy  which  was  ascribed  to  the  tail  upon 
this  occasion,  have  led  astronomers  to  investigate  the  circumstances  under 
which  its  brightness  and  magnitude  would  be  the  greatest  possible  ;  and,  upon 
tracing  back  the  motion  of  the  comet  to  the  year  1456,  it  has  been  found  that  it 
was  then  actually  under  the  circumstances  of  position  with  respect  to  the 
earth  and  sun  most  favorable  to  magnitude  and  splendor.  So  far,  therefore, 
the  results  of  astronomical  calculation  corroborate  the  records  of  history. 

The  next  return  took  place  in  the  year  1531.  Pierre  Appian,  who  first  as- 
certained the  fact  that  the  tails  of  comets  are  usually  turned  from  the  sun,  ex- 
amined this  comet,  with  a  view  to  verify  his  statement,  and  to  ascertain  the 
true  direction  of  its  tail.  He  made  accordingly  numerous  observations  upon 
its  position,  which,  though,  compared  with  the  present  standard  of  accuracy, 
they  roust  be  regarded  as  of  a  rude  nature,  were  still  sufficiently  exact  to  enable 
Halley  to  identify  this  comet  with  that  observed  by  himself  in  1682. 


The  next  retarn  took  place  in  1607,  when  the  comet  was  observed  by  the 
celebrated  Kepler.  This  astronomer,  on  his  return  from  a  convivial  party,  first 
saw  it  on  the  evening  of  the  26th  of  September ;  it  had  the  appearance  of  a 
sur  of  the  first  magnitude,  and,  to  his  vision,  was  without  a  tail ;  but  the  friends 
who  accompanied  him,  having  better  sight,  distinguished  the  tail.  Before 
three  o'clock  the  following  morning,  the  tail  had  become  clearly  visible,  and 
bad  acquired  great  magnitude.  Two  days  aAerward  the  comet  was  observed 
by  Loogomontanus  ;  he  describes  its  appearance,  to  the  naked  eye,  to  be  like 
Jupiter,  but  of  a  paler  and  more  obscure  light ;  that  its  tail  was  of  considerable 
length,  of  a  paler  light  than  that  of  the  head,  and  more  dense  than  the  tails  of 
ordinary  comets.  He  states  that  on  the  24th  of  September  following,  the  comet 
was  not  apparent ;  that  on  the  24th  of  October  it  was  seen  obscurely,  and  some 
days  afterward  disappeared  altogether. 

The  next  appearance,  and  that  which  was  observed  by  Halley  himself,  took 
place  in  1682,  a  little  before  the  publication  of  the  Principia.  A  comet  of 
frightful  magnitude  had  appeared  in  1 680,  and  had  so  terrified  all  Europe,  that 
the  subject  of  our  present  inquiry,  though  of  such  immense  astronomical  im- 
portance, excited  comparatively  little  popular  notice.  In  the  interval,  however, 
between  1607  and  1682,  practical  astronomy  had  made  great  advances  ;  iiistru- 
menta  of  observations  had  been  brought  to  a  state  of  comparative  perfection ; 
numerous  observatories  had  been  established,  and  the  management  of  them  had 
been  confided  to  the  most  eminent  astronomers  of  Europe.  In  1682,  the  sci- 
entific world  was,  therefore,  prepared  to  examine  this  visiter  of  our  system 
with  a  degree  of  care  and  accuracy  before  unknown.  It  was  observed  at  Paris 
by  Lahire,  Picard,  and  Dominique  Cassini ;  at  Dantzic,  by  Hevelius  ;  at  Padua, 
l^  Montonari ;  and  in  England,  by  Halley  and  Flamstcad. 

In  1686,  about  four  years  afterward,  Newton  published  his  Principia,  in 
which  he  applied  to  the  comet  of  1680  the  general  principles  of  physical  in- 
vestigation first  promulgated  in  that  work.  He  expIuiiuMl  the  means  of  deter- 
mining, by  geometrical  construction,  the  visible  portion  of  the  path  of  a  body 
of  this  kind,  and  invited  astronomers  to  apply  these  principles  to  the  various 
recorded  comets — to  discover  whether  some  among  them  might  not  have  ap- 
peared at  different  epochs,  the  future  returns  of  which  might  consequently  be 
predicted.  Such  was  the  effect  of  the  force  of  analogy  upon  the  mind  of 
Newton,  that,  without  awaiting  the  discovery  of  a  periodic  comet,  he  boldly 
tttomed  these  bodies  to  be  analogous  to  planets  in  their  revolution  round  the 

In  the  third  book  of  his  Principia,  he  c'alls  them  a  species  of  planets  re- 
ndving  in  elliptic  orbits,  of  a  very  oval  form,  and  even  remarks  an  analogy 
observable  between  the  order  of  their  magnitudes  and  those  of  the  planets.  He 
says,  **  Aa  among  planets  without  tails,  those  which  revolve  in  less  orbits,  and 
■earer  to  the  sun,  are  of  less  magnitude,  so  comets  which  in  their  perihelia 
approach  still  nearer  to  the  sun  than  the  planets,  are  much  less  than  the  plan- 
ets, that  their  attraction  may  not  act  too  strongly  on  the  sun.  But,"  he  con- 
tinues, '*  I  leave  to  be  determined  by  others  the  transverse  diameters  and 
periods,  by  comparing  comets  which  return  afler  long  intervals  of  time  to  the 
same  orbits." 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  the  avidity  with  which  minds  of  a  certain  order 
natch  at  generalizations,  even  when  but  slenderly  founded  upon  facts.  These 
coDJectnres  of  Newton  were  soon  afler  adopted  by  Voltaire  :  *'  II  y  a  quelque 
ipparence,"  says  he,  in  an  essay  on  comets,  "  qu*on  connaitra  un  jour  un  cer- 
tain nombre  de  ces  autres  planetes  qui  sous  le  nom  de  comStes  tournent  comme 
■008  autour  du  soleil,  mais  il  ne  faut  pas  esperer  qu'on  les  connaissent  toutes." 

And  again,  elsewhere,  on  the  same  subject : — 
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"  Comdex  qac  Ton  craint  k  Vcfttl  da  tonnere, 
CeiMez  d'epoavantcr  lea  peaplef  de  la  terre ; 
Daua  une  ellipse  immense  acheves  votre  coon, 
llemontez,  desccndex  prea  de  I'utre  des  joam." 

Extraordinary  as  these  conjectures  must  have  appeared  at  the  time,  tber  | 
were  soon  strictly  realized.     Halley  undertook  the  labor  of  examining  the  m-) 
cumstances  attending  all  the  comets  previously  recorded,  with  a  view\oi»i 
cover  whether  any,  and  which  of  them,  appeared  to    follow  the  same  patij 
Antecedently  to  tlie  year  1700,  four  hundred  and  twenty-five  of  these  bodial 
had  been  recorded  in  history ;  but  those  which  had  appeared  before  theliov-:- 
teenth  centur}'  had  not  been  submitted  to  any  observations  by  which  their  piSf| 
could  be  ascertained — at  least  not  with  a  sufficient  degree  of  precision  \oi&d^ 
any  hope  of  identifying  them  with  those  of  other  comets.      Subsequenrljiotk  | 
year  1300,  however,  Halley  found  twenty-four  comets  on  which  obsemtini' 
had  been  made  and  recorded,  with  a  degree  of  precision  sufficient  to  etaik  \ 
him  to  calculate  the  actual  paths  which  these  bodies  followed  while  thev  vffl' 
visible.     He  examined  with  the  most  elaborate  care  the  courses  of  eacbi^   { 
these  twenty-four  bodies ;  he  found  the  exact  points  at  which  each  of  tbei 
penetrated  the  plane  of  the  earth's  orbit ;  also  the  angle  which  the  directioaflf 
their  motion  made  with  that  plane  ;  he  also  calculated  the  nearest  distance  i: 
which  each  of  them  approached  the  sun,  and  the  exact  place  of  the  bodj  vlii 
at  that  nearest  distance.     In  a  word,  he  determined   all  the  circumstucff 
which  were  necessary  to  enable  him  to  lay  down,  with   sufficient  preciiiot- 
the  path  which  these  comets  must  have  followed  while  they  continued  lo  x 
visible. 

On  comparing  their  paths,  Halley  found  that  one  which  appeared  io  I^ 
followed  nearly  the  same  path  as  one  which  had  appeared  in  1532.  Ss]ip^ 
sing,  then,  these  to  be  two  successive  appearances  of  the  same  comet,  it  vw 
follow  that  its  period  would  be  one  hundred  and  twenty-nine  yetn;  vi 
Halley  accordingly  conjectured  that  its  next  appearance  might  be  expMttd 
after  the  lapse  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-nine  years,  reckoning  frarn  I^-- 
Had  this  conjecture  been  well  founded,  the  comet  must  have  appeared  ibfl^ 
the  year  1790.  No  comet,  however,  appeared  at  or  near  that  time  foUoiricfJ 
similar  path. 

In  his  second  conjecture,  Halley  was  more  fortunate,  as  indeed  raigltf^ 
expected,  since  it  was  formed  upon  more  conclusive  grounds.  He  foinKlt^i: 
the  paths  of  comets  which  had  appeared  in  1531  and  1606,  were  vcryneii^ 
identical,  and  that  they  were  in  fact  the  same  as  the  path  followed  by*'* 
comet  observed  by  himself  in  1682.  He  suspected,  therefore,  that  thetp(Kff- 
ances  at  these  three  epochs  were  produced  by  three  successive  retumaof*' 
same  comet,  and  that  consequently  its  period  in  its  orbit  must  be  about  seve^i 
five  and  a  half  years. 

So  little  was  the  scientific  world  at  this  time  prepared  for  such  an  anno*"*- 
ment,  that  Halley  himself  only  ventured  at  first  to  express  his  opinion  ii  ^ 
form  of  conjecture  ;  but  ader  some  further  investigation  of  the  circuinsntfO 
of  the  recorded  comets,  he  found  three  others  which  at  least  in  point  oftiii 
agreed  with  the  period  assigned  to  the  comet  of  1682,  viz.,  those  of  I3ft 
1380,  and  1456.*  Collecting  confidence  from  these  circumstances,  be  V" 
nounced  his  discovery  as  the  result  of  combined  observation  and  calcnha* 
and  entitled  to  as  much  confidence  as  any  other  consequence  of  an  establish 
physical  law. 

There  were  nevertheless  two  circumstances,  which  to  the  fastidions  ski^ 

*  Tbc  path  of  the  comet  of  1456  wu  afterward  folly  identified  with  that  of  16S1         j 
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ght  be  supposed  to  offer  some  difficulty.  These  were,  first,  that  the  inter- 
Is  between  the  supposed  successive  returns  to  perihelion  were  not  precisely 
ual ;  and,  secondly,  that  the  inclination  of  the  comet's  path  to  the  plane  of  the 
rth's  orbit  was  not  exactly  the  same  in  each  case.  Halley,  however,  with  a 
gree  of  sagacity  which,  considering  the  state  of  knowledge  at  the  time,  can- 
t  fail  to  excite  unqualified  admiration,  observed  that  it  was  natural  to  suppose 
It  the  same  causes  which  disturbed  ihe  planetary  motions  must  likewise  act 


on  comets  ;  and  that  their  influence  would  be  so  much  the  more  sensible  upon 
3se  bodies  because  of  their  great  distances  from  the  sun.  Thus,  as  the  at- 
kction  of  Jupiter  upon  Saturn  was  known  to  affect  the  Telocity  of  the  latter 
met,  sometimes  retarding  and  sometimes  accelerating  it,  according  to  their 
lative  position,  so  as  to  affect  its  period  to  the  extent  of  thirteen  days,  it 
ight  well  be  supposed  that  the  comet  might  suffer  by  a  similar  attraction,  an 
feet  sufficiently  great  to  account  for  the  inequality  observed  in  the  interval 
tween  its  successive  returns  ;  and  also  for  the  variation  to  which  the  direc- 
m  of  its  path  upon  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic  was  found  to  be  subject.  He 
>served,  in  fine,  that  as  in  the  interval  between  1607  and  1682  the  comet 
,ssed  so  near  Jupiter  that  its  velocity  must  have  been  augmented,  and  conse- 
lently  its  period  shortened  by  the  action  of  that  planet,  this  period,  therefore, 
iving  been  only  seventy-five  years,  he  inferred  that  the  following  period  would 
obably  be  seventy-six  years  or  upward ;  and  consequently  that  the  comet 
ight  not  to  be  expected  to  appear  unti]  the  end  of  1758,  or  the  beginning  of 
'59.  It  is  impossible  to  imagine  any  quality  of  mind  more  enviable  than  that 
bich,  in  the  existing  state  of  mathematical  physics,  could  have  led  to  such  a 
ediction.  The  imperfect  state  of  mathematical  science  rendered  it  impossible 
r  Halley  to  offer  to  the  world  a  demonstration  of  the  event  which  he  foretold. 
He  therefore,"  says  M.  de  Pontecoulant, "  could  only  announce  these  felicitous 
nceptions  of  a  sagacious  mind  as  mere  intuitive  perceptions,  which  must  be 
ceived  as  uncertain  by  the  world,  however  he  might  have  felt  them  himself, 
.til  they  could  be  verified  by  the  process  of  a  rigorous  analysis." 
The  theory  of  gravitation,  which  was  in  its  cradle  at  the  time  of  Halley's 
vestigations,  had  grown  to  comparative  maturity  before  the  period  at  which 
8  prediction  could  be  fulfilled.  The  exigencies  of  that  theory  gave  birth  to 
w  and  more  powerful  instruments  of  mathematical  inquiry :  the  differential 
d  integral  calculus  was  its  first  and  greatest  offspring.  This  branch  of  sci- 
ce  was  cultivated  with  an  ardor  and  success  by  which  it  was  enabled  to  an- 
rer  all  the  demands  of  physics,  and  consequently  mechanical  science  ad- 
nced,  pari  passu.  Newton's  discoveries  having  obtained  reception  throughout 
B  scientific  world,  his  inquiries  and  his  theories  were  followed  up ;  and  the 
nsequences  of  the  great  principle  of  universal  gravitation  were  rapidly  de- 
loped.  Among  these  inquiries  one  problem  was  eminently  conspicuous  for 
d  order  of  minds  whose  powers  were  brought  to  bear  upon  it.  One  of  the 
Bt  and  simplest  results  of  the  theory  of  gravitation  was,  that  if  a  single  planet 
tended  the  sun  (its  mass  .being  insignificant  compared  with  that  of  the  sun), 
Bt  planet  must  revolve  in  an  ellipse,  the  focus  of  which  must  be  occupied  by 
s  centre  of  the  sun  ;  but,  if  a  second  planet  be  admitted  into  the  system,  then 
e  elliptic  form  of  their  paths  round  the  sun  can  be  preserved  only  by  the  sup- 
tsition  that  the  two  planets  have  no  attraction  for  each  other,  and  that  no 
lysical  influence  is  in  operation,  except  the  attraction  of  the  solar  mass  for 
ich  of  them.  But  the  law  of  universal  gravitation  is  founded  upon  the  prin- 
ple  that  everjf  body  in  nature  must  attract  and  be  attracted  by  every  other  body. 
hus,  the  elliptic  character  of  the  orbit  is  effaced  the  moment  a  second  planet 
introduced.  But  let  us  remember  that  in  this  case  each  of  the  two  supposed 
Lanets  are  in  mass  absolutely  insignificant  cojipared  with  the  sun.     The 


amount  of  attraction  depending  on  the  greatness  of  the  attracting  body,  the  in- 
tensity of  the  solar  attraction  of  each  of  the  planets  must  predominate  enormously 
over  the  comparatively  feeble  influence  of  their  diminutive  masses  on  each  other. 
The  tendency  of  the  solar  attraction  to  impress  the  elliptic  form  on  the  paths 
of  ihose  planets,  must  therefore  prevail  in  the  main  ;  and  although  their  mutual 
attraction,  however  feeble,  cannot  be  wholly  ineffective,  their  orbits  will,  in 
obedience  to  the  solar  mandate,  preserve  a  general  elliptic  form,  subject  to 
those  very  slight  deviations,  or  disturbances,  due  to  their  reciprocal  attraction. 
The  problem  to  discover  the  nature  and  amount  of  these  disturbances  is  one  of 
paramount  importance  in  astronomy,  and  has  been  called  the  **  problem  of 
three  bodies  ;"  and  its  extension  embraces  the  effects  of  the  mutual  gravitation 
of  all  the  planets  of  the  system  upon  each  other.  This  celebrated  problem 
presented  enormous  mathematical  difficulties.  A  particular  case  of  it,  which, 
from  the  comparative  smallness  of  the  third  body  considered,  was  attended 
with  greater  facihty,  was  solved  by  Euler,  D'Alembert,  and  Clairaut.  This 
was  the  case  in  which  the  single  planet,  revolving  round  the  sun,  was  the 
earth,  and  the  third  body  the  moon. 

Clairaut  undertook  the  difficult  application  of  this  problem  to  the  case  of  the 
comet  of  1682,  with  a  view  to  calculate  the  effects  which  would  be  produced 
upon  it  by  the  attraction  of  the  different  planets  of  the  system ;  and  by  such 
means  to  convert  the  conjecture  of  Halley  into  a  distinct  astronomical  predic- 
tion, attended  with  all  the  circumstances  of  time  and  place.  The  exact  verifi- 
cation of  the  prediction  would,  it  was  obvious,  furnish  the  most  complete  dem- 
onstration of  the  principle  of  universal  gravitation ;  which,  though  generally  re- 
ceived, was  not  yet  considered  so  completely  demonstrated  as  to  be  independ- 
ent of  so  remarkable  a  body  of  evidence  as  the  fulfilment  of  such  a  calculation 
would  afford. 

To  attain  completely  the  end  proposed,  it  was  necessary  to  solve  two  very 
diflerent  classes  of  problems,  requiring  different  powers  of  mind,  and  different 
habits  of  thouglu  and  application.  The  mathematical  part  of  the  inquiry, 
strictly  speaking,  consisted  in  the  discovery  of  certain  general  analytical  for- 
mulae, applicable  to  the  case  in  question  ;  which,  when  translated  into  ordinar}' 
language,  would  become  a  set  of  rules  expressing  certain  arithmetical  proces- 
ses, to  be  effected  upon  certain  given  numbers ;  and  when  so  eflected  would 
give  as  the  fnial  results,  numbers  which  would  determine  the  place  of  the 
comet,  under  all  the  circumstances  influencing  it  from  hour  to  hour.  The  ac- 
iual  place  of  the  body  being  thus  determined,  it  became  a  simple  question  of 
practical  astronomy  to  ascertain  its  apparent  place  in  the  Armament,  at  corre- 
sponding times.  A  table  exhibiting  its  apparent  place  thus  determined  in  the 
firmament  for  stated  intervals  of  time,  is  called  its  Ephemeris ;  it  is  the  final 
result  to  which  the  whole  investigation  must  tend,  and  is  that  whose  verifica- 
tion by  observation  would  ultimately  decide  the  validity  of  the  reasoning,  and 
the  accuracy  of  the  computations.  Clairaut,  a  mathematician  and  natural  phi- 
losopher, was  eminently  qualified  to  conduct  such  an  investigation,  as  far  as 
the  attainment  of  those  general  analytical  formula;  which  embodied  the  rules 
by  which  the  practical  astronomer  and  arithmetician  might  work  out  the  final 
results ;  but  beyond  this  point  neither  his  habits  nor  his  powers  would  conduct 
him.  Lalande,  a  practical  astronomer,  no  less  eminent  in  his  own  department, 
and  who,  indeed,  first  urged  Clairaut  to  this  inquiry,  accordingly  undertook  the 
management  of  the  astronomical  and  arithmetical  part  of  the  calculation.  In 
this  prodigious  labor  (for  it  was  one  of  most  appalling  magnitude)  he  was  as- 
sisted by  the  wife  of  an  eminent  watchmaker  in  Paris,  named  Lepaute,  whose 
exertions  on  this  occasion  have  deservedly  registered  her  name  in  astronom- 
ical history. 
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It  is  difficult  to  convey  to  one  who  is  not  conversant  with  such  investi^- 
tkms,  an  adequate  notion  of  the  labor  which  such  an  inquiry  involved.  Tlie 
calculation  of  the  influence  of  any  one  planet  of  the  system  upon  any  other,  is 
itself  a  problem  of  some  complexity  and  difficuhy ;  but  still,  one  general  com- 
putation, depending  upon  the  calculation  of  the  terms  of  a  certain  series,  is 
sufficient  for  its  solution.  This  comparative  simplicity  arises  entirely  from  two 
circumstances  which  characterize  the  planetary  orbits.  These  are,  that  though 
they  are  eUipses,  they  differ  very  slightly  from  circles ;  and  though  the  plan- 
ets do  not  move  in  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic,  yet  none  of  them  deviate  consider- 
ably from  that  plane.  But  these  characters  do  not,  as  we  have  already  stated, 
belong  to  the  orbits  of  comets,  which,  on  the  contrary,  are  highly  eccentric, 
and  depart  from  the  ecliptic  at  all  possible  angles.  The  consequence  of  this 
is,  that  the  calculation  of  the  disturbances  produced  in  the  cometary  orbit  by 
the  action  of  the  planets,  must  be  conducted,  not  like  the  planets,  in  one  gen- 
eral calculation  applicable  to  the  whole  orbit,  but  in  a  vast  number  of  separate 
calculations,  in  which  the  orbit  is  considered,  as  it  were,  bit  by  bit,  each  bit 
requiring  a  calculation  similar  to  that  of  the  whole  orbit  of  the  planet.  In 
fad,  for  a  very  small  part  of  its  course,  we  treat  the  comet  as  we  would  a 
planet;  making  our  calculations,  and  completing  them,  nearly  in  the  same 
manner ;  but  for  the  next  part  we  are  obliged  to  enter  upon  a  new  calculation, 
starting  with  a  different  set  of  numbers,  but  performing  over  again  similar 
arithmetical  operations  upon  them.  When  it  is  considered  that  the  period  of 
Halley's  comet  is  about  seventy-five  years,  and  that  every  portion  of  its  course, 
for  two  successive  periods,  was  necessary  to  be  calculated  separately  in  this 
way,  some  notion  may  be  formed  of  the  labor  encountered  by  Lalando  and 
Maidame  Lepaute.  "  During  six  months,"  says  Lalande,  **  we  calculated  from 
morning  till  night,  sometimes  even  at  meals,  the  consequence  of  which  was, 
that  I  contracted  an  illness  which  changed  my  constitution  for  the  remainder 
of  my  life.  The  assistance  rendered  by  Madame  Lepaute  was  such,  that  with- 
out her  we  never  could  have  dared  to  undertake  this  enormous  labor,  in  which 
it  was  necessary  to  calculate  the  distance  of  each  of  the  two  planets,  Jupiter 
and  Saturn,  from  the  comet,  and  their  attraction  upon  that  body,  separately,  for 
every  successive  degree,  and  for  150  years."* 

These  elaborate  calculations  having  been  completed,  Clairaut,  fearing  that  the 
comet  would  anticipate  his  announcement,  presented  his  first  memoir  to  the 
Academy  on  the  14th  of  November,  1758.  In  this  memoir  he  was  compelled  to 
adopt  the  path  of  the  comet  upon  its  former  appearance,  as  determined  by  the 
observations  of  Appian.  These,  however,  were  made  at  a  time  when  little  at- 
tention was  paid  to  comets ;  and  were  made,  moreover,  without  that  conscious- 

ss  on  the  part  of  the  observer  of  their  future  importance,  which  would  doubt- 
less hare  produced  greater  accuracy.     In  calculating  the  effect  of  the  attrac- 

a  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn  upon  the  comet,  in  its  two  periods  between  1707 
and  1682,  and  between  the  latter  period  and  the  expected  return,  Clairaut  pro- 
ceeded upon  the  supposition  that  the  masses  of  these  planets  were  each  what 
they  were  ther.  supposed  to  be.  It  has,  however,  since  appeared,  that  the  es- 
timates of  these  masses  were  incorrect,  more  especially  that  of  Saturn.  The 
planet  Herschel  being  then  unknown,  its  influence  upon  the  comet  was.  of 


The  name  of  Madame  Lepaate  docii  not  appear  in  Clairant'i  memoir;  a  aapprcasion  which  La- 
•ttrilrotee  to  the  inflaence  ezerciaed  by  anotlier  lady  to  whom  Clairaat  wan  attached.  La- 
however,  ^ooCea  leUera  of  Clairaut,  in  which  he  apeaka  in  tcrnM  of  high  admiration  of  "  Ui 
■tTmoie  eakmlatnce."  The  labors  of  this  lady  in  tlic  work  of  calculation  (for  iihc  nli*o  aiMiMtod  La- 
hade  in  eoBStrocting  hie  Epkemerides)  at  length  ao  weakened  her  ai^rht^'that  she  was  compelled  to 
iamL  She  died  in  1788,  while  attending  on  her  husband,  who  had  become  insane.  See  the  arti- 
dsa  on  cometa,  wriCSeo  with  oonaiderable  ability,  in  Uie  Companion  to  the  British  Almanac  for  Uie 
jear  1833.     They  are  understood  to  be  the  production  of  Mr.  Do  Morgan,  secretary  of  the  Astro- 
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course,  wholly  omitted.  Neither  did  Clairaut  take  into  account  the  action  of 
the  earth.  Encumbered  with  the  disadvantages  of  precision  in  his  data,  he 
predicted,  in  his  first  memoir,  that  the  comet  would  arrive  at  its  nearest  point 
to  the  sun  on  the  18th  of  April,  1759 ;  but  he  stated  at  the  same  time  that  the 
imperfection  of  some  of  the  methods  of  calculation  he  was  compelled  to  adopt, 
was  such  as  to  leave  a  possibility  of  bis  prediction  being  erroneous  to  the  ex- 
tent of  a  month.  After  presenting  this  memoir  he  resumed  his  calcuUtiona, 
and  completed  some  which  he  had  not  time  to  execute  previously.  He  then 
announced  that  the  4th  of  April  would  be  the  day  of  the  comet's  arrival  at  the 
nearest  distance  to  the  sun. 

This  wonderful  astronomical  prediction  was  accompanied  by  a  circumstance 
still  more  remarkable  and  interesting  than  that  which  we  have  noticed  in  the 
conjectures  of  Halley  as  to  the  disturbing  effects  of  the  planets  upon  the  com- 
et's period.  Clairaut  stated  that  there  might  be  very  many  circumstances 
which,  independently  of  any  error  either  in  the  methods  or  process  of  calcula- 
tion, might  cause  the  event  to  deviate  more  or  less  from  its  predicted  occur- 
rence ;  one  of  which  was  the  probability  of  an  undiscovered  pUmei  of  our  «y#- 
tem  revolving  beyond  the  orbit  of  Saturn^  and  acting  by  its  gravitation  upon  the 
comet.  In  twenty-two  years  after. this  time  this  conjecture  way  accurately 
fulfilled  by  the  discovery  of  the  planet  Herschel,  by  the  late  Sir  William  Her- 
schel,  revolving  round  the  sun  one  thousand  millions  of  miles  beyond  the  orbit 
of  Saturn ! 

In  the  successive  appearances  of  the  comet  subsequent  to  1456,  it  was  found 
to  have  gradually  decreased  in  magnitude  and  splendor.  While  in  1456  il 
occupied  two  thirds  of  the  firmament,  and  spread  terror  over  Europe,  in  1607 
its  appearance,  when  observed  by  Kepler  and  Longomontanus,  was  that  of  a 
star  of  the  first  magnitude ;  and  so  trifling  was  its  tail,  that  Kepler  himself, 
when  he  first  saw  it,  doubted  if  it  had  any.  In  1682f  it  excited  little  attention 
except  among  astronomers.  Supposing  this  decrease  of  magnitude  and  bril- 
liancy to  be  progressive,  Lalande  entertained  serious  apprehensions  that  on 
its  expected  return  it  might  escape  the  observation  even  of  astronomers ;  and 
thus  that  this  splendid  example  of  the  power  of  science,  and  unanswerable 
proof  of  the  principle  of  gravitation,  would  be  lost  to  the  world.  It  is  not  un- 
interesting to  observe  the  misgivings  of  this  distinguished  astronomer  with  re- 
spect to  the  appearance  of  the  body,  mixed  up  with  his  unshaken  faith  in  the 
result  of  the  astronomical  inquiry.  "  We  cannot  doubt,"  says  he,  "  that  it  will 
return  ;  and  even  if  astronomers  cannot  see  it,  they  will  not  therefore  be  the 
less  convinced  of  its  presence  ;  they  know  that  the  faintness  of  its  light,  its  gresi 
distance,  and  perhaps  even  bad  weather,  may  keep  it  from  our  view ;  but  the 
world  will  find  it  difficult  to  believe  us ;  they  will  place  this  discovery,  which 
has  done  so  much  honor  to  modem  philosophy,  among  the  number  of  chance 
predictions.  We  shall  see  discussions  spring  up  again  in  the  colleges,  con- 
tempt among  the  ignorant,  terror  among  the  people,  and  seventy-six  years  will 
roll  away  before  there  will  be  another  opportunity  of  removing  all  doubt." 

Fortunately  for  science,  the  arrival  of  the  expected  visiter  did  not  take  place 
under  such  untoward  circumstances.  As  the  commencement  of  the  year  1759 
approached,  "  Les  Astronomes,"  says  Voltaire,  "  ne  se  couchdrent  pas." 

The  honor,  however,  of  the  first  glimpse  of  the  stranger  was  not  reserved 
for  the  possessors  of  scientific  rank,  nor  the  members  of  academies  or  univer- 
sities. On  the  night  of  Christmas  day,  1758,  George  Palitzch  of  Prolitz,  neai 
Dresden,  "  a  peasant,"  says  Sir  John  Herschel,  "  by  station,  an  astronomer  by 
nature,"  first  saw  the  comet.  He  possessed  an  eight-foot  telescope,  with 
which  he  made  the  discovery ;  and  the  next  day  communicated  the  fact  to  Dr. 
Hoffman,  who  immediately  went  to  his  cottage,  and  saw  the  comet  on  the  even- 
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ingB  of  the  27th  and  28th  of  December.  An  astronomer  of  Leipzic  observed 
it  immediately  aflerward;  "but,"  says  M.  de  Pontecoulant,  "jealous  of  his 
disGorery,  as  a  lover  of  his  mistress,  or  a  miser  of  his  treasure,  he  would  not 
share  it,  and  gave  himself  up  to  the  solitary  pleasure  of  following  the  body  in  its 
coarse  fiom  day  to  day,  while  his  contemporaries  throughout  Europe  were  vainly 
directing  their  anxious  search  after  it  to  other  quarters  of  the  heavens."  At 
diis  time  Delisle,  a  French  astronomer,  and  his  assistant,  Messier,  who,  from 
hn  nnwearied  assiduity  in  the  pursuit  of  comets,  received  from  Louis  the  Fif- 
teenth the  appellation  of  La  Furet  de  Comhtes  (the  comet-ferret),  had  been  con- 
stantly engaged  for  eighteen  months  in  watching  for  the  return  of  Halley's 
comet.  It  would  seem  that  La  Caillo,  and  other  French  astronomers  at  that 
time,  ccmsidering  that  Delisle  and  Messier,  from  the  attention  which  they  had 
pven  to  such  objects,  and  more  especially  from  the  ardor  and  indefatigable 
perBeverance  of  the  latter,  could  not  fail  to  detect  the  expected  body  the  mo- 
nent  it  came  within  view,  did  not  occupy  themselves  in  looking  for  it.  Delisle 
oompnted  an  Ephemeris,  and  made  a  chart  of  its  supposed  course  in  the  heav- 
ens, and  placed  it  in  the  hands  of  Meisser  to  guide  him  in  his  search.  This 
chart  was  erroneous,  and  diverted  the  attention  of  Meisser  to  a  quarter  of  the 
fumament  through  which  the  comet  did  not  pass,  and  thus,  most  probably,  de- 
prived that  zealous  and  assiduous  observer  of  the  honor  of  first  discovering  its 
TBtum  to  our  system.  He  succeeded,  nevertheless,  in  observing  it  on  the  21st 
of  January,  1759 ;  nearly  a  month  aher  it  had  been  seen  by  Palitzch  and 
Hoffman,  but  without  knowing  that  it  had  been  already  observed.*  The  comet 
was  now  observed  in  various  places.  It  continued  to  be  seen  at  Dresden,  also 
St  Leipzic,  Boulogne,  Brussels,  Lisbon,  Cadiz,  &c.  Its  course  being  observed, 
it  was  found  that  it  arrived  at  its  perihelion,  or  at  its  nearest  point  to  the  sun, 
on  the  13th  of  March,  between  three  and  four  o'clock  in  the  morning;  exactly 
thirty-seven  days  before  the  epoch  first  assigned  by  Clairaut,  but  only  twenty- 
three  days  previous  to  his  corrected  prediction.  The  comet  on  this  occasion 
appeared  very  round,  with  a  brilliant  nucleus,  well  distinguished  from  the  sur- 
rofonding  nebulosity.  It  had,  however,  no  appearance  of  a  tail.  About  the 
middle  of  the  latter  month,  it  became  lost  in  the  rays  of  the  sun  while  ap- 
proaching its  perihelion;  it  afterward  emerged  from  them  on  its  departure 
from  the  sim,  and  was  visible  before  sunrise  in  the  morning  on  the  1st  of  April. 
On  this  day  it  was  observed  by  Messier,  who  states  that  he  was  able  to  dis- 
tingnish  the  tail  by  his  telescope.  It  was  again  observed  by  him  on  the  3il, 
15Ui,  and  17th  of  May.  Lalande,  however,  who  observed  it  on  the  same  oc- 
casions, was  not  able  to  discover  any  trace  of  the  tail. 

Although  it  is  certain  that  the  splendor  and  magnitude  of  the  comet  in  1759 
were  considerably  less  than  those  with  which  it  had  previously  appeared,  yet 
we  must  not  lay  too  much  stress  upon  the  probability  of  its  really  diminished 
nmgnitqde.  In  1759  it  was  seen  under  the  most  disadvantageous  circumstan- 
ces— it  was  almost  always  obscured  by  the  effect  of  twilight,  and  was  in  situ- 
ations the  most  unfavorable  possible  for  European  observers.  It  had  been 
obserred,  however,  in  the  souUiem  hemisphere  at  Pondicherry  by  Pere  Coeur- 
Doux,  and  at  the  isle  of  Bourbon  by  La  Caille,  under  more  favorable  circum- 

*  An  laterMdngr  xnemoir  of  M e«ier  may  be  foand  in  the  HUtoirt  de  VAUronomie  an  dixhuitiime 
S^de,  by  Delunbre.  La  Haq>e  {Corrtmndenee  LiUenxire,  Paria,  1801,  torn,  i.,  p.  97)  says,  tliat 
*ba  paiard  hia  life  in  learch  of  comets.  Tne  ne  pluM  vltra  of  his  ambition  waa  to  bo  nia«lo  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Academy  of  Petenburgh.  He  waa  an  excellent  man,  but  had  the  simplicity  of  a  child. 
Ax  a  tiine  when  he  waa  in  expecution  of  disoorering  a  comet,  his  wife  Utok  ill  and  died.  Whilo 
meadiag  apoa  her,  being  withdrawn  from  liis  obaenratory,  Montage  do  Limoges  anticipated  him 
Igr  diaeovenng  the  cxmieL  Messier  was  in  despair.  A  fnend  visiung  him  began  to  offer  some  ron- 
■latioa  §ar  fbe  recent  affliction  he  had  suffered :  Messier,  thinking  only  of  his  comet  exclaimed :  '/ 
kmddueovered  twelre. 
filed  with  tears. 


^ 


tuminfbel 


Aiai,  that  I  thoidd  be  robbed  of  the  ihirfetniKby  Montagner  and  his  c^res 
Then,  romembering  that  it  was  noccsMiry  to  mourn  for  his  wife,  wIkmo  remains 
mse,  be  exclaimed, '  AK I  eette  pauvrefemme*  and'  again  wept  for  his  com"  " 


stances  ;  and  both  of  these  astronomers  agree  in  stating  that  the  tail  was  dis- 
tinctly visible  by  the  naked  eye,  and  varied  in  length  at  different  periods  from 
ten  degrees  to  forty-seven  degrees.*  These  circumstances  are  obviously  in 
perfect  accordance  with  the  former  appearances  of  the  same  body. 

On  its  departure  from  the  sun  it  continued  to  be  observed  until  the  middle 
of  April,  when  its  southern  position  cansed  the  time  of  its  rising  to  follow  that 
of  the  sun  ;  consequently  it  ceased  to  be  Tisible  in  the  morning.  By  a  further  "^ 
chanire  in  its  position,  however,  it  again  appeared  after  sunset  on  the  29th,  and 
Messier  then  describes  it  as  having  the  appearance  of  a  star  of  the  first  mag- 
nitude. But  here  again  unfortunately  another  circumstance  interposed  a  dif- 
ficulty— the  light  of  the  moon  was  at  that  time  so  strong  as  in  a  great  degree 
to  overcome  the  effect  of  the  comet.  The  body  disappeared  altogether  in  the 
beginning  of  June. 

The  comet  had  now  commenced  a  new  period  under  circHmstances  far  more 
favorable  than  had  ever  before  occurred.  An  interval  of  eeventy-six  years 
would  throw  its  return  into  the  year  1835.  But  during  that  interval,  the 
science  of  analysis,  more  especially  in  its  application  to  physical  astronomy, 
has  made  prodigious  advances.  The  methods  of  investigation  have  acquired 
greater  simplicity,  and  have  likewise  become  more  general  and  comprehensive; 
and  mechanical  science,  in  the  large  sense  of  that  term,  now  embraces  in  its 
formularies  the  most  complicated  motions  and  the  most  minute  effects  of  the  ^ 
mutual  influences  of  the  various  members  of  our  system.  These  formula  ex-  ^ 
hibit  to  the  eye  of  the  mathematician  a  tableau  of  all  the  evolutions  of  these  ^ 
bodies  in  ages  past,  and  of  all  the  changes  they  must  undergo  (the  laws  of  na- 
ture remaining  unchanged)  in  ages  to  come.  Such  has  been  the  result  of  the 
combination  of  transcendent  mathematical  genius  and  unexampled  labor  and 
perseverance  for  the  last  century.  The  learned  societies  established  in  the 
various  centres  of  civilization,  have  more  especially  directed  their  attention  to 
the  advancement  of  physical  astronomy :  and  have  stimulated  the  spirit  of  in- 
quiry by  a  succession  of  prizes  offered  for  the  solution  of  problems  arising  out 
of  the  difllcultics  which  were  progressively  developed  by  the  advancement  of 
astronomical  knowledge.  Among  these  questions  the  determination  of  the  re- 
turn of  comets,  and  the  disturbances  which  they  experience  in  their  course,  by 
the  action  of  the  planets  near  which  they  happen  to  pass,  hold  a  prominent 
place.  The  French  Academy  of  Sciences,  in  the  year  1778,  offered  a  high 
mathematical  prize  for  an  essay  on  this  subject,  which  was  the  means  of  call- 
ing forth  the  splendid  Memoir  of  Lagrange,  which  formed  at  once  a  complete 
solution  and  a  model  for  all  future  investigations  of  the  same  kind.  Lagrange's 
investigation  was,  however,  of  a  general  nature,  and  it  remained  to  apply  it  to 
the  particular  case  of  Halley's  comet,  the  only  one  then  known  to  be  periodic. 
In  1820,  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Turin  offered  a  prize  for  this  application 
of  Lagrange's  formula,  which  was  awarded  to  M.  Damoiseau.  In  1826,  the 
French  Institute  proposed  a  similar  prize,  having  twice  before  offered  it  with- 
out calling  forth  any  claimant.  On  this  occasion  M.  de  Pontecouiant  aspired 
to  the  honor.  "  After  calculations,"  says  he,  "  of  which  those  alone  who  have 
engaged  in  such  researches  can  estimate  the  extent  and  appreciate  the  fatigue- 
ing  monotony,  I  arrived  at  a  result  which  satisfied  all  the  conditions  proposed 
by  the  Institute.  I  determined  the  perturbations  of  Halley's  comet  by  taking 
into  account  the  simultaneous  actions  of  Jupiter,  Saturn,  Uranus  (Ilerschel), 
and  the  earth ;  the  comet  having  passed  in  1759  sufficiently  near  our  planet  to 
produce  in  it  (the  comet)  sensible  disturbances  ;  and  I  then  fixed  its  return  to 
its  nearest  point  to  the  sun  for  the  7ih  of  November,  1835."  Subsequently  to 
tills,  however,  M.  dc  Pontecouiant  made  some  further  researches,  which  have 

*  Mcnioircs  dc  rAcad^mic  dcs  Sciences^  1760. 


bd  him  to  correct  the  former  result ;  and  he  has  since  announced  that  the 
dme  of  its  arrival  at  iu  nearest  point  to  the  sun  will  be  on  the  morning  of  the 
14th  November. 

The  comet  appeared  in  the  heavens  ifi  August,  1835,  exactly  in  the  position 
il  was  predicted  to  have,  and  pasted  its  perihelion,  on  the  16th  November, 
witldn  48  hours  of  the  predicted  epochs 

The  drawing  of  this  comet  usually  given  is  here  subjoined. 


One  of  the  circumstances,  not  the  least  siirprLsiii^,  connected  with  this 
oonet,  is  the  magnitude  of  its  orbit.  It  is  a  very  obloriir  oval,  the  total  length 
of  which  is  about  thirty-six  times  the  earth's  distance  from  the  sun ;  and  the 
peatest  breadth  about'  ten  times  that  distance.  The  nearer  extremity  of  the 
oral  is  at  a  distance  from  the  sun  equal  to  about  half  the  eartli's  distance ;  and 
the  more  remote  extremity  at  a  distance  equal  to  thirty-five  and  a  half  times  the 
asnh's  distance  from  the  sun.  The  earth's  distance  from  the  sun,  is,  in  round 
Bombers,  one  hundred  millions  of  miles ;  the  comet's  least  distance  then  will 
be  fifty  millions  of  miles,  and  its  greatest  distance  three  thousand  five  hundred 
Old  fifty  millions  of  miles.  Also,  since  the  heat  and  light  supplied  by  the  sun 
10  bodies  which  surround  it,  diminish  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  square  of 
the  distance  increases,  it  follows,  that  at  the  nearest  distance  of  the  comet,  the 
Wat  and  light  of  the  sun  will  bo  four  times  the  heat  and  light  at  the  earth,  and 
it  the  greatest  distance  they  will  bo  about  twelve  hundred  times  less.  Also 
the  heat  and  light  at  the  more  remote  extremity  of  the  orbit,  will  be  nearly  five 
thousand  times  less  than  at  the  nearer  extremity  ;  so  that  while  the  sun  seen 
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from  the  comet  will  appear  four  times  as  large  as  it  appears  at  the  earth  at  the 
nearer  extremity,  it  will  be  reduced  to  the  magnitude  of  a  star  at  the  more 
remote  extremity.  The  vicissitudes  of  temperature,  not  to  mention  those  of 
light,  consequent  upon  this  change  of  position,  will  be  sufficiently  obvious.  If 
the  earth  were  transported  to  the  more  remote  extremity  of  the  comet's  orbit, 
every  liquid  substance  would  become  aolid  by  congelation ;  and  it  is  extremely 
probable  that  atmospheric  air  and  other  permanant  gases  might  become  liquids. 
If  the  earth  was,  on  the  other  hand,  transferred  to  the  nearer  extremity  of  the 
comet's  orbit,  all  the  liquids  upon  it  would  be  converted  into  vapor,  would  form 
permanent  gases,  and  would  either  by  their  mixture  constitute  atmospheric  air, 
or  would  arrange  themselves  into  strata,  one  above  the  other,  according  to  their 
specific  gravities.  All  the  less  refractory  solids  would  be  fbsed,  and  would 
form  in  the  cavities  of  the  nucleus,  oceans  of  liquid  metal. 

The  following  observations  of  Dick  on  tMs  comet  will  be  read  with 
interest : — 

"  Soon  after  the  middle  of  September,  as  I  was  taking  a  sweep  with  a  two- 
feet  telescope  over  the  northeastern  quarter  of  the  heavens,  near  the  point 
where  I  expected  its  appearance,  I  happened  to  fix  my  eye  on  this  long-expected 
visiter,  which  appeared  very  small  and  obscure.  I  immediately  directed  an 
excellent  three  and  a  half  feet  achromatic  telescope,  with  a  diagonal  eye  piece, 
magnifying  about  thirty-four  times,  to  the  comet,  when  it  was  distinctly  seen, 
and  appeared  of  a  considerable  diameter,  but  still  somewhat  hazy  and  obscure. 
I  afterward  applied  a  power  of  forty-five,  and  another  of  ninety-five  ;  but  it  was 
seen  most  distinctly  with  the  lower 'power.  With  ninety-five  it  appeared 
extremely  obscure,  and  nearly  of  the  apparent  size  of  the  moon.* 

"  There  appeared  at  this  time  nothing  like  a  tail,  but  the  central  part  was 
much  more  luminous  than  the  other  portions  of  the  comet,  and  presented  some- 
thing like  the  appearance  of  a  star  of  the  third  or  fourth  magnitude,  surrounded 
with  a  haze.  In  some  of  the  views  I  took  of  this  object,  the  luminous  part,  or 
nucleus,  appeared  to  be  considerably  nearer  one  side  than  another.  At  this 
period,  and  for  a  week  or  ten  days  afterward,  the  comet  was  altogether  invisible 
to  the  naked  eye.  Many  subsequent  observation^  were  made  and  published  in 
the  provincial  newspapers,  bjit  which  my  present  limits  prevent  me  from 
inserting. 

"  After  the  comet  became  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  the  tail  began  to  appear, 
and  increased  in  length  as  it  approached  its  perihelion,  and  at  its  utmost  extent 
was  estimated  to  be  ajbove  thirty  degrees  in  length.  On  the  13th  of  October, 
according  to  the  observations  of  Arago,  a  luminous  sector  was  visible  in  its 
head ;  on  the  day  following,  this  sector  had  disappeared,  and  a  more  brilliant 
one,  and  of  greater  longitudinal  extent,  was  formed  in  another  place.  This 
second  sector  was  observed  on  the  17th,  when  it  appeared  less  bright ;  and  on 
the  1 8lh  its  weakness  had  decidedly  increased.  This  comet  was  concealed 
till  the  21st,  but  on  that  day  three  distinct  sectors  were  visible  in  the  nebulosity. 
On  the  23d,  all  traces  of  these  sectors  had  disappeared,  the  nucleus,  which 
had  previously  been  brilliant  and  well  defined,  having  become  so  large  and 
diffuse  that  the  observer  could  scarcely  believe  in  the  reality  of  such  a  sudden 
and  important  alteration,  till  he  satisfied  himself  that  the  appearance  was  not 
occasioned  by  moisture  on  the  glasses  of  his  instrument.  It  appears,  likewise, 
that  one  of  these  luminous  fans  or  sectors  was  observed  by  Sir  J.  Herschel,  at 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  after  the  comet  had  passed  its  perilielion.  The  nebu- 
losity of  this  comet  appears  to  have  increased  in  magnitude  as  it  approached 

•  In  yiewinff  comets,  telescopcfl  witli  large  apertnrcs,  and  coroparativclv  low  magnifyiDg  powera, 
should  generally  be  lucd,  as  the  faint  lii^ht  emitted  by  comets,  whotlicr  it  bo  iiihcreut  or  redected, 
will  not  permit  the  nae  of  to  high  magnifying  powers  as  may  be  applied  to  the  planets. 
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tbe  son,  but  its  changes  were  sometimes  unaccountably  rapid :  on  one  occasion 
'  it  was  obsenred  to  become  obscure  and  enlarged  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours, 
tiiough  a  little  before,  its  nucleus  was  clear  and  well  defined.  On  the  11th  of 
October,  the  Rev.  T.  W.  Webb  and  two  other  observers  remarked  corusca- 
tions in  the  tail.  On  that  evening,  at  seven  hours  and  thirty  minutes,  the  tail 
was  very  conspicuous,  extending  between  x  and  r  Draconis,  and  evidently 
flnctnated,  or  rather  coruscated,  in  length,  being  occasionally  short,  and  then 
stretching  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  to  its  full  extent,  which  was  at  least  equal 
10  ten  degrees.  Its  changes  were  extremely  similar  to  the  kindling  and  fading 
of  a  verj  faint  streamer  of  the  aurora  borealis. 

"  The  influence  of  the  ethereal  medium  on  the  motion  of  Halley's  comet  will 
be  known  afler  another  revolution,  and  future  astronomers  will  learn,  by  the 
accuracy  of  its  returns,  whether  it  has  met  with  any  unknown  cause  of  distur- 
bance in  its  distant  journey.  Undiscovered  planets  beyond  the  visible  boundary 
of  our  system  may  change  its  f)ath  and  the  period  of  its  revolution,  and  thus 
may  indirectly  reveal  to  us  their  existence,  and  even  their  physical  nature  and 
orbit.  The  secrets  of  the  yet  more  distant  heavens  may  be  disclosed  to  future 
generations  by  comets  which  penetrate  still  further  into  space,  such  as  that  of 
1763,  which,  if  any  faith  may  be  placed  in  the  computation,  goes  nearly  forty- 
three  times  further  from  the  sim  than  Halley's  does,  and  shows  that  the  sun's 
attraction  is  powerful  enough  at  the  distance  of  144,600,000,000  of  miles  to 
recall  the  comet  to  its  perihelion.  The  periods  of  some  comets  are  said  to  be 
many  thousand  years,  and  even  the  average  time  of  the  revolution  of  comets 
generally  is  about  a  thousand  years ;  which  proves  that  the  sun's  gravitating 
force  extends  very  far.  La  Place  estimates  that  the  solar  attraction  is  felt 
throughout  a  sphere  whose  radius  is  a  hundred  millions  of  times  greater  than 
the  distance  of  the  earth  from  the  sun." 

"  The  orbit  of  Halley's  comet  is  four  times  longer  than  it  is  broad ;  its  length 
is  about  three  thousand  four  hundred  and  twenty  millions  of  miles — about 
thirty-six  times  the  mean  distance  of  the  earth  from  the  sun.  At  this  perihe- 
tion  it  comes  within  fifty-seven  millions  of  miles  of  the  sun,  and  at  its  aphelion 
it  is  sixty  times  more  distant.  On  account  of  this  extensive  range,  it  must 
experience  three  thousand  six  hundred  times  more  light  when  nearest  to  the 
sun  than  in  the  most  remote  point  of  its  orbit.  In  the  one  position  the  sun  will 
seem  to  be  four  times  larger  than  he  appears  to  us,  and  at  the  other  he  will 
not  be  apparently  larger  than  a  star."  * 

The  appearance  of  this  comet  so  near  the  time  predicted  by  astronomers, 
and  in  positions  so  nearly  agreeing  with  those  which  were  previously  calcu- 
lated, is  a  clear  proof  of  the  astonishing  accuracy  which  has  been  introduced 
into  astronomic^  calculations,  and  of  the  soundness  of  those  principles  on 
which  the  astronomy  of  comets  is  founded.  It  likewise  shows  that  comets  in 
general  are  permanent  bodies  connected  with  the  solar  system,  and  that  no  very 
considerable  change  in  their  constitution  takes  place  while  traversing  the 
distant  parts  of  their  orbits.f 

*  Mr*.  Someirflle'a  **  Connexion  of  the  Phviica]  Sciencet,"  a  work  which,  though  written  in  a 
popolar  style,  woald  do  honor  to  the  first  philoaophers  of  Earope.  Of  this  lady'i  profound  mathc- 
■aikieal  work  on  the  **  Mechanism  of  the  Heavens,"  the  Edinburgh  Reviewers  remark :  "  It  is 
anqoesdonably  one  of  the  most  remarkable  works  that  female  intellect  ever  prodaced  in  any  age  or 
eoQBtiy ;  and  with  respect  to  the  present  day,  we  hazard  little  in  saying,  that  Mrs.  Somervillc  is  tlie 
mitf  indiridoal  of  her  sex  in  the  wwld  who  coald  have  written  it" 

t  The  most  particolar  observations  on  Halley's  comet,  daring  its  appearance  in  1835,  which  I 
hwe  seen,  are  those  which  were  made  by  the  Rev.  T.  W.  Webb,  of  Trelire,  near  Ross,  an  acconnt 
of  wfaids,  with  dedactions  and  remarks,  was  read  to  the  Worcestershire  Natural  History  Society. 
The  oheervations  were  made  with  an  excellent  achromatic  telescope,  bv  T alley,  of  5  feet  G  inches 
fKal  length,  and  37-10  inches  aperture.  Through  the  kindness  of  this  ecntleman.  I  was  favored 
with  a  manoKript  copy  of  these  observations,  and  would  have  availed  myself  of  many  of  his 
i^&aoaa  xema^s^  had  my  limits  permitted. 
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Among  the  circumstances  attached  to  the  comet  of  Halley,  which  wi 
tract  attention,  is  the  fact  of  its  gradually  decreasing  brightness.  We  have 
that  on  some  occasions  of  its  recorded  visits  at  remote  periods,  it  present! 
appearance  which  filled  the  people  with  terror.  Every  one  knows  how  i 
nificant  an  object  it  was  on  its  return  in  1835.  If  it  be  true  that  comets 
waste  themselves  awa:y,  new  data  will  be  afforded  to  aid  in  forming  a  p 
cal  theory  for  their  explanation.  On  another  occasion,  I  shall  show  that 
comet  may  be  regarded  as  a  feeler  which  the  solar  system  throws  out 
space  to  ascertain  if  there  be  any  considerable  masses  of  matter  occuj)yin 
space  which  immediately  surrounds  it. 


THE    ATMOSPHERE. 


>!aMepheric  Air  i«  Material.— Its  Color.— Canae  of  the  Bloe  Sky.— Cauae  of  the  Green  Sea.— Air 
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Moring  Force. — Examples  of  its  Impact — Air  ia  Impenetrable. — Experimental  Proofa.— Elastic 
•od  compreaaing  Forcea  equal — Limited  Height  of  the  Atmosphere.— Elaaticity  proportioned  to 
the  Density. — Experimental  Proo&.— Internal  and  External  Preaaare  on  cloae  Vesaels  containing 
Air. 
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Thb  Atmosphere  is  the  thin  transparent  fluid  which  surrounds  the  earth  to 
a  considerable  height  above  its  surface  and  which,  in  virtue  of  one  of  its  con- 
stituent elements,  supports  animal  life  by  respiration,  and  is  necessary,  also, 
to  the  due  exercise  of  the  vegetable  functions.  This  substance  is  generally, 
but  erroneously  regarded  as  invisible.  That  it  is  not  invisible  may  be  proved 
by  turning  our  view  to  the  firmament :  that,  in  the  presence  of  light,  appears  a 
*rault  of  an  azure  or  blue  color.  This  color  belongs  not  to  anything  which 
occupies  the  space  in  which  the  stars  and  other  celestial  objects  are  placed, 
but  to  the  mass  of  air  through  which  these  bodies  are  seen.  It  may  probably 
be  asked,  if  the  air  be  an  azure-colored  body,  why  is  not  that  which  immedi- 
ately surrounds  us  perceived  to  have  this  azure  color,  in  the  same  manner  as  a 
blue  liquid  contained  in  a  bottle  exhibits  its  proper  hue  ?  The  question  is 
^sily  answered. 

There  are  certain  bodies  which  reflect  color  so  faintly,  that  when  they  exist 
in  limited  quantities,  the  portion  of  colored  light  which  they  reflect  to  the 
eye  is  insufficient  to  produce  sensation ;  that  is,  to  excite  in  the  mind  a  per- 
ception of  the  color.  Almost  all  semi-transparent  bodies  are  examples  of  ^s. 
Let  a  champagne  glass  be  filled  with  sherry,  or  other  wine  of  that  color.  At  the 
thickest  part,  near  the  top  of  the  glass,  the  wine  will  strongly  exhibit  its  pecu- 
liar color,  but  as  the  glass  tapers,  and  its  thickness  is  diminished,  this  color 
win  become  more  faint  and,  at  the  lowest  point,  it  will  almost  disappear,  seem- 
ing neariy  as  transparent  as  water. 

Now  let  a  glass  tube,  of  very  small  bore,  be  dipped  in  the  same  wine,  and 
the  finger  beine  applied  to  the  upper  end,  let  it  be  raised  from  the  liquid,  the 
wine  will  remam  suspended  in  the  tube,  and  if  it  be  looked  at  through  the  tube 
it  win  be  found  to  have  all  the  appearance  of  water  and  to  be  colorless.  In 
lids  case  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  wine  in  the  tube  has  actually  the  same 
odor  as  the  liquid  of  which  it  originally  formed  a  part,  but  existing  only  in  a 
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small  quantity,  that  color  is  transmitted  to  the  eye  so  faintly  as  to  be  inefficient 
in  producing  perception. 

The  water  of  the  sea  exhibits  another  remarkable  example  of  this  effect. 
If  we  look  into  the  sea  where  the  water  has  considerable  depth,  we  find  that 
its  color  is  a  peculiar  tint  of  green  ;  but  if  we  take  up  a  glass  of  the  water 
which  thus  appears  green,  we  shall  find  it  perfectly  limpid  and  colorless.  The 
reason  is,  that  the  quantity  of  the  color  is  too  small  to  be  perceivable  ;  while  the 
great  mass  of  water,  viewed  when  we  look  into  the  deep  sea,  throws  up  the 
color  in  such  abundance  as  to  produce  a  strong  and  decided  perception  of  it. 

The  atmosphere  is  in  the  same  circumstances  ;  the  color,  from  even  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  it,  is  too  faint  to  be  perceptible.  Hence  the  air  which 
fills  an  apartment,  or  which  immediately  surrounds  us  when  abroad  appears 
colorless  and  transparent.  But  when  we  behold  the  immense  mass  of  atmo- 
sphere through  which  we  view  the  firmament,  the  color  is  reflected  with  suffi- 
cient force  to  produce  distinct  perception.  But  it  is  not  necessary  for  this  that 
so  great  an  extent  of  air  should  be  exhibited  to  us  as  that  which  forms  the 
whole  depth  or  thickness  of  the  atmosphere.  Distant  mpuntains  appear  blue, 
not  because  that  is  their  color,  but  because  it  is  the  color  of  the  medium  through 
which  they  are  seen. 

Although  the  preceding  observations  belong  more  properly  to  optics  than  to 
our  present  subject,  yet  still,  since  the  exhibition  of  color  is  one  of  the  mani- 
festations of  the  presence  of  body,  they  may  not  be  considered  as  foreign  to 
an  investigation  of  the  mechanical  properties  of  atmospheric  air.  The  mind  un- 
accustomed to  physical  inquiries  finds  it  difiicult  to  admit  that  a  thing  so  light, 
attenuated,  impalpable,  and  apparently  spiritual  as  air,  should  be  composed  of 
parts  whose  leading  properties  are  identical  with  those  of  the  most  solid  and  ada- 
mantine masses.  The  knowledge  that  we  see  the  air  must,  at  least,  prepare 
the  mind  for  the  admission  of  the  truth  of  this  proposition  that  "  air  is  a  body." 

WEIGHT    OF   AIR. 

Among  the  properties  which  are  observed  to  appertain  to  matter,  and  which 
as  far  as  we  know  are  inseparable  from  it,  in  whatever  form,  and  under  what- 
ever circumstances  it  exists,  weight  and  inertia  hold  a  conspicuous  place.  To 
be  convinced,  therefore,  that  air  is  material,  we  ought  to  ascertain  whether  it 
possesses  those  properties.  We  shall  have  frequent  and  numerous  proofs  of 
this  ;  but  it  will  at  present  be  convenient  to  demonstrate  it  in  such  a  manner 
that  we  shall  be  warranted  in  assuming  it  in  some  of  the  explanations  which 
we  shall  have  to  offer. 

The  most  direct  proof  that  air  has  weight,  is  the  fact  that  if  a  quantity  of  it 
be  suspended  from  one  arm  of  a  balance,  it  will  require  a  definite  weight  to 
counterpoise  it  in  the  opposite  scale.  By  the  aid  of  certain  pneumatical  en- 
gines, the  nature  of  which  will  be  explained  hereafler,  but  the  operation  and 
efifects  of  which  will  for  the  present  be  assumed,  this  may  be  e^Lperimentally 
established. 

Let  a  vessel  containing  about  two  quarts,  be  formed  of  thin  copper,  with  a 
narrow  neck,  in  which  is  placed  a  stop-cock,  by  turning  which  the  vessel  may 
be  opened  or  closed  at  pleasure.  Let  two  instruments  be  provided  called  syr* 
inges  ;  one,  the  exhausting  syringe,  and  the  other  the  condensing  syringe. 
Let  the  exhausting  syringe  be  screwed  upon  the  neck  of  the  vessel  and  let  the 
stop-cock  be  opened  so  that  the  interior  of  the  vessel  shall  have  free  communica- 
tion with  the  bottom  of  the  syringe ;  if  the  syringe  be  now  worked,  a  large  portion 
of  the  air  contained  in  the  vessel  may  be  withdrawn  from  it.  When  this  haa 
been  done,  let  the  stop-cock  be  closed  to  prevent  the  re-admission  of  air,  and  let 


the  ressel  be  detached  from  the  syringe.  Let  it  then  be  placed  in  the  diah  of 
a  well-conatnicted  balance  and  accurately  counterpoised  by  weights  in  the  op- 
posite scale.  The  weight  which  is  thus  counterpoised  is  that  of  the  vessel, 
and  the  small  portion  of  air  which  remains  in  it,  if  the  latter  have  any  weight. 
Let  the  stop-cock  be  now  opened  and  the  external  air  will  be  immediately  heard 
mshing  into  the  ressel. 

When  a  small  quantity  has  been  thus  admitted  let  the  stop-cock  be  again 
closed.  It  will  be  found  that  the  copper  vessel  is  now  heavier,  in  a  small  de- 
gree, than  it  was  before  the  air  was  admitted,  for  the  arm  of  the  balance  from 
which  it  is  suspended  will  be  observed  tb  preponderate.  Let  such  additional 
weights  be  placed  in  the  opposite  scale  as  will  restore  equilibrium,  the  stop- 
cock being  now  once  more  opened,  the  air  will  be  observed  to  rush  in  as  be- 
fore, and  will  continue  to  do  so  until  ss  much  has  passed  into  the  vessel  as  it 
contained  before  the  exhausting  syringe  was  applied.  The  weight  of  the  ves- 
sel will  now  be  observed  to  be  further  increased,  the  end  of  the  beam  from 
which  it  is  suspended  preponderating. 

These  facts  are,  perhaps,  sufficient  proofs  that  air  has  weight ;  but  the  ex- 
periment may  be  carried  further.  Let  the  condensing  syringe  be  now  attached 
to  the  neck  of  the  vessel,  and  let  the  stop-cock  in  the  neck  be  opened  so  as  to 
leave  a  free  communication  between  the  vessel  and  the  bottom  of  the  syringe. 
The  constructiou  of  this  instrument  is  such  that  by  working  it  an  increased 
quantity  of  air  may  be  forced  into  the  vessel  to  any  extent  which  the  strength 
of  the  vessel  is  capable  of  bearing.  A  considerably  increased  quantity  of  air 
being  thus  deposited  in  the  vessel,  let  the  stop-cock  be  closed  so  as  to  pre- 
vent its  escape.  The  vessel  being  detached  from  the  syringe,  is  restored  to 
the  dish  of  the  balance :  the  weights  which  counterpoised  it  before  the  in- 
creased quantity  of  air  was  forced  in  still  remaining  unchanged  in  the  opposite 
scale.  The  vessel  will  now  no  longer  remain  counterpoised,  but  will  prepon- 
derate, and  will  require  an  increased  weight  in  the  opposite  scale  to  restore 
it  u>  equilibrium. 

In  this  experiment,  we  see  that  every  increase  which  is  given  to  the  quan- 
tity of  air  contained  in  a  vessel  produces  a  corresponding  increase  in  its 
weight,  and  that  every  diminution  of  the  quantity  of  air  it  contains  produces  a 
eorresponding  diminution  in  its  weight.  Hence  we  infer  that  the  air  which  is 
introduced  into  or  withdrawn  from  the  vessel  has  weight,  and  that  it  is  by  the 
aiDount  of  its  weight  that  the  weight  of  the  vessel  is  increased  or  diminished. 

We  shall  hereafler  have  many  other  instances  of  the  gravitation  of  atmo- 
ipheric  air,  but  we  shall  for  the  present  assume  the  principle  that  air  has 
I  weight,  founded  on  the  experimental  proof  just  given. 

INERTIA   OF   AIR. 

That  air,  in  common  with  all  other  bodies,  possesses  the  quality  of  inertia, 
nnieioiis  familiar  effects  make  manifest.  Among  the  effects  which  betray  this 
<|Bali^  in  solid  bddies,  is  the  fact  that  when  one  solid  body  puts  another  in 
notion,  the  former  loses  as  much  force  as  the  latter  receives.  This  loss  of 
iMrce  is  called  resistance,  and  is  attributed  to  the  quality  of  inertia,  or  inability 
is  either  the  striking  or  struck  body  to  call  into  existence  more  force  in  a  given 
direction  than  previously  existed.  When  the  atmosphere  is  calm  and  free  from 
wind,  the  particles  of  air  maintain  their  position,  and  are  in  a  state  of  rest.  If 
a  solid  body,  presenting  a  broad  surface,  be  moved  through  the  air  in  this 
Mate,  it  must,  as  it  moves,  drive  before  it  and  put  in  motion  those  parts  of  the 
air  which  lie  in  the  space  through  which  it  passes.  Now,  if  the  air  had  no 
iaertis,  it  would  require  no  force  to  impart  Uiis  motion  to  them,  and  to  drive 


them  before  the  moving  solid ;  and  as  no  force  would  in  that  case  be  imparted 
to  the  air,  so  no  force  would  be  lost  by  the  solid  ;  in  other  words,  the  solid 
would  suffer  no  resistance  to  its  motion. 

But  every  one'is  experience  proves  this  not  to  be  the  case.  Open  an  um- 
brella and  attempt  to  carry  it  along  swiftly  with  its  concave  side  presented  for- 
ward— it  wiU  immediately  be  felt  to  be  opposed  by  a  very  considerable  re- 
sistance, and  to  require  a  great  force  to  draw  it  along.  Yet  this  force  is  noth- 
ing more  than  what  is  necessary  to  push  the  air  before  the  umbrella. 

On  the  deck  of  a  steamboat  propelled  with  any  considerable  speed,  we  feel 
on  the  calmest  day  a  breeze  directedL  from  the  stem  to  the  stem.  This  arises 
from  the  sensation  produced  by  our  body  displacing  the  air  as  we  are  carried 
through  it. 

It  is  the  inertia  of  the  atmosphere  which  gives  effect  to  the  wings  of  birds. 
Were  it  possible  for  a  bird  to  live  without  respiration,  and  in  a  space  void  of 
air,  it  would  no  longer  have  the  power  of  flight.  The  plumage  ^  the  wings 
being  spread,  beating  with  a  broad  surface  on  the  atmosphere  beneath  them, 
is  resisted  by  the  inertia  of  the  atmosphere,  so  that  the  air  forms  a  fulcrum,  as 
it  were,  on  which  the  bird  rises  by  the  leverage  of  its  wings. 

'  As  a  body  at  rest  manifests  its  inertia  by  the  resistance  which  it  offers  when 
put  in  motion,  so  a  body  in  motion  exhibits  the  same  quality  by  the  force  with 
which  it  strikes  a  body  at  rest.  We  have  seen  examples  of  the  resistance 
which  the  atmosphere  at  rest  offers  to  a  body  in  motion  ;  but  the  force  with 
which  the  atmosphere  in  motion  acts  upon  a  body  at  rest  is  exhibited  by  ex- 
amples far  more  numerous  and  striking.  Wind  is  nothing  more  than  moving 
air ;  and  its  force,  like  that  of  every  other  body,  depends  on  the  quantity  moved, 
and  the  speed  of  the  motion.  Every  example,  therefore,  of  the  effects  of  the 
power  of  wind,  is  an  example  of  the  inertia  of  atmospheric  air.  In  a  wind- 
mill, the  moving  force  of  all  the  heavy  parts  of  the  machinery  is  derived  from 
the  moving  force  of  the  wind  acting  upon  the  sails,  and  the  resistance  of  the 
work  to  which  the  mill  is  applied  is  overcome  by  the  same  power.  A  ship 
is  propelled  through  the  deep,  and  the  deep  itself  is  agitated  and  raised  in 
waves  by  the  inertia  of  the  atmosphere  in  motion.  As  the  velocity  increases, 
the  force  becomes  more  irresistible,  and  we  And  buildings  totter,  trees  torn 
from  the  roots,  and  even  the  solid  earth  itself  yield  before  the  force  of  the  hur- 
ricane. 

IMPENETRABILITT    OF   ikIR. 

Since  air  may  be  seen  and  felt — since  it  has  color  and  weight— and  since 
it  opposes  resistance  when  acted  upon,  and  strikes  with  a  force  proportionate 
to  the  speed  of  its  motion — we  can  scarcely  hesitate  to  admit  that  it  has  quali- 
ties, which  entitle  it  to  be  classed  among  material  substances ;  but  one  other 
quality  still  remains  to  be  noticed,  which  perhaps  decides  its  title  to  materiality 
more  unanswerably  than  any  of  the  others.  Air  is  impenetrable ;  it  enjoys 
that  peculiar  property  of  matter  by  which  it  refuses  admission  to  any  other 
body  to  the  space  it  occupies,  until  it  quit  that  space.  This  property  air  pos- 
sesses as  positively  as  adamant.  The  difficulty  which  is  commonly  felt  in 
conceiving  the  impenetrability  of  substances  of  this  nature  arises  partly  from 
confounding  the  quality  of  impenetrability  with  that  of  hardness,  and  partly 
from  not  attending  to  the  fact  that,  when  a  body  moves  through  the  air,  it 
drives  the  air  before  it  in  the  same  manner  as  a  vessel  moving  through  the 
water  propels  the  fluid. 

Let  a  bladder  be  filled  with  air,  and  tied  at  the  mouth :  we  shall  then  be  able 
to  feel  the  air  it  contains  as  distinctly  as  if  the  bladder  were  filled  with  a  solid 


bodj.  We  shall  find  it  impossible,  so  long  as  the  air  is  prevented  from  es- 
caping, to  press  the  sides  of  the  bladder  together ;  and  if  the  bladder  be  sub- 
mitted to  such  serere  pressure  as  may  be  produced  by  mechanical  means,  it 
will  burst  before  the  air  will  allow  it  to  collapse. 

That  air  will  not  allow  the  entrance  of  another  body  into  the  space  where 
it  is  present,  may  also  be  proved  by  the  following  experiment : — 

Let  A  B,  fig.  1,  be  a  glass  Tessel  open  at  the  end  A,  and  having  a  short  tube 
from  the  bottom,  furnished  with  a  stopcock  C.  Let  D  £,  fig.  2,  be  another 
glass  Teasel  containing  water.  On  the  surface  of  this  water  let  a  small  piece 
of  cork  F  float.  Let  the  vessel  A  B,  having  the  stopcock  C  closed,  be  now 
inverted ;  let  its  mouth  A  be  placed  over  the  cork  F,  and  let  it  thus  be  pressed 
to  any  depth  in  the  reservoir  D  £.  If  the  air  in  A  B  were  capable  of  permit- 
ting the  entrance  of  another  body  into  the  space  in  which  it  is  present,  the 
water  in  the  reservoir  D  £  would  now  enter  at  the  mouth  of  the  vessel  A,  and 
nuDg  in  it,  would  stand  at  the  same  level  within  the  vessel  A  B  as  that  which 
it  has  without  it«  But  this  is  not  found  to  be  the  case.  When  the  vessel  A 
B  is  pressed  into  the  reservoir,  the  surface  of  the  water  within  A  B  will  be 
obserred  still  near  the  mouth  A,  as  will  be  indicated  by  the  position  of  the 
eork  which  floats  upon  it,  and  as  is  represented  in  fig.  3.     It  appears,  there- 
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fine,  maaifestly,  that  whatever  be  the  cause,  the  water  is  excluded  from  the 
vessel  A  B.  That  this  cause  is  the  presence  of  the  air  included  in  the  ves- 
sd,  is  proved  by  opening  the  stopcock  C,  and  allowing  the  air  to  escape.  By 
die  established  principles  of  hydrostatics,  the  surface  of  the  water  within  the 
vessel  A  B  exerts  an  upward  pressure  proportionate  to  the  depth  of  that  sur- 
he^  b^ow  the  surface  of  the  water  exterior  to  the  vessel  A  B.  This  pressure 
acting  upon  the  air  enclosed  in  the  vessel  A  B,  forces  it  out  the  moment  the 
stopcock  C  is  opened,  and  immediately  the  surface  of  the  water  within  A  B 
lises  to  the  level  of  the  surface  without  it. 

We  have  stated  that  the  surface  of  the  water  within  A  B  remains  nearly  at 
dw  month  of  that  vessel  when  it  is  plunged  in  the  reservoir.  It  would  remain 
eooictlT  at  the  mouth  if  air  were  incompressible  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  this  fluid 
is  hi^T  compressible,  allowing  itself  to  be  forced  into  reduced  dimensions  by 
the  appucation  of  adequate  mechanical  force.  It  is  necessary,  however,  not 
to  ocmfoond  compressibility  with  penetrability.  So  far  from  Uiese  qualities 
being  identical,  the  one  implies  the  absence  of  the  other.  A  body  is  compres* 
mbim  when  the  forcible  intrusion  of  another  body  into  the  space  within  which 
it  is  confined  causes  its  particles  to  retreat  and  to  accommodate  their  ar- 
to  the  more  limited  space  within  which  they  are  compelled  .to 

The  very  fact  of  their  thus  retreating  before  the  intruding  body  is  a  distinct 
of  their  impenetrability.     If  they  were  penetrable,  the  body 
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would  enter  the  space  in  which  they  were  confined,  without  driring  thei 
fore  it,  or  otherwise  disturbing  their  arrangement. 

BLASTIOITT   AND   COMPRESSIBILITT   OF   AIR. 

It  will  be  evident,  upon  the  slightest  reflection,  that  the  elasticity  of  air 
be  equal  to  the  force  which  is  necessary  to  confine  it  within  the  space 
cupies.     Let  us  suppose  that  A  B,  fig.  4,  is  a  cylinder,  having  a  piston  P  f 

Fig.  4. 


air-tight  at  the  top  ;  and  let  us  imagine  that  this  piston  P  is  not  acted  up< 
any  external  force  having  a  tendency  to  keep  it  in  its  place.  If  the  cyl 
below  the  piston  be  filled  with  air,  this  air  will  have  a  tendency,  by  virt 
its  elasticity,  to  expand  into  a  wider  space,  and  this  tendency  will  be  i 
fested  by  a  pressure  exerted  by  the  air  on  all  parts  of  the  surfaces  which 
fine  it.  The  piston  P  will  therefore  be  subject  to  a  force  tending  to  dis 
it  and  drive  it  from  the  cylinder,  the  amount  of  which  will  be  the  measu 
the  elasticity  of  the  air  beneath  it.  Now,  if  this  piston  be  not  subject  t 
action  of  a  force  directed  inward,  exactly  equal  in  amount  to  the  pressure 
exerted  by  the  elastic  force  of  the  air,  it  cannot  maintain  its  position.  If 
subject  to  an  inward  force  of  less  amount  than  the  elastic  pressure,  thei 
latter  will  prevail,  and  the  piston  be  forced  out.  If  it  be  subject  to  an  in 
force  greater  in  amount  than  the  elastic  pressure,  then  the  former  will  pr 
and  the  piston  will  be  forced  in,  the  air  being  compelled  to  retreat  wit 
more  confined  space.  In  no  case,  therefore,  can  the  piston  maintain  its 
tion,  except  when  it  is  subject  to  an  inward  pressure  exactly  equal  to  the  e 
force  of  the  air  enclosed  in  the  cylinder. 

The  property  of  elasticity  renders  it  necessary  that,  in  whatever  stat 
exist,  it  shall  be  restrained  by  adequate  forces  of  some  definite  amount 
which  serve  as  antagonist  principles  to  the  unlimited  power  of  dilatation  \ 
the  elastic  property  implies.  In  all  cases  which  fall  under  common  c 
vation,  air  is  either  restrained  by  the  resistance  of  solid  surfaces,  or  it  is  prt 
by  the  incumbent  weight  of  the  mass  of  atmosphere  placed  above  it.  It 
be  asked,  however,  whether  it  will  not  follow  from  this,  that  the  extent  o 
atmosphere  is  infinite  :  for  that,  as  we  ascend  in  it,  the  weight  of  the  su] 
mass  of  air  must  be  gradually  and  unceasingly  lessened,  and  therefon 
force  which  resists  the  expansive  principle  being  removed  by  degrees,  the 
will  spread  through  dimensions  which  are  subject  to  no  limitation.  Altl 
it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  these  considerations  lead  us  justly  to  conclud< 
our  atmosphere  extends  to  a  great  distance  from  the  surface,  and  ths 
higher  strata  of  it  are  attenuated  to  a  degree  which  not  only  exceeds  the 
ers  of  art  to  imitate,  but  even  outstrips  the  powers  of  imagination  to 
ceive  ;  yet  still  the  understanding  can  suggest  a  definite  limit  to  this  expar 
Numerous  physical  analogies  favor  the  conclusion  that  the  divisibility  of  n 
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i  limit,  or  that  all  material  substances  consist  of  ultimate  constituent  par- 
(  or  atoms,  which  admit  of  no  further  suhdinsion,  and  on  the  mutual 
ons  of  which  the  form  and  properties  of  the  various  species  of  bodies 
nd. 

>w  those  ultimate  particles  of  the  air  are  endued  with  a  certain  definite 
ht,  because  it  is  the  aggregate  of  their  weights  which  form  the  weight  of 
mass  of  air.  It  is  a  fact,  established  by  experiment,  that  in  proportion  as 
xpands,  its  elastic  force  is  diminished ;  and  therefore,  if  it  continue  to 
nd,  it  will  at  length  attain  a  state  of  attenuation  in  which  the  disposition 
s  constituent  particles  to  separate  by  their  elasticity  is  so  far  diminished 
>t  to  exceed  the  gravity  of  those  constituent  particles  themselves.     In  this 

the  two  forces  will  be  in  equilibrium,  and  die  elastic  force  being  neutral- 

the  particles  will  no  longer  be  dilated. 

these  observations  we  have  assumed  a  principle  which  is  of  the  last 
rtance  in  pneumatics,  and  which,  indeed,  may  be  regarded  as  forming 
fVLsis  of  this  part  of  physical  science,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  power  of 
mitting  pressure  is  the  fundamental  principle  of  hydrostatics.  This  latter 
;iple,  indeed,  also  extends  to  elastic  fluids ;  and  all  the  consequences  of 
ree  transmission  of  pressure  which  do  not  also  involve  the  supposition  of 
npressibility,  are  applicable  to  elastic  fluids  with  as  much  truth  as  to 
Is.  But  the  principle  to  which  we  now  more  especially  refer,  and  which 
be  looked  upon  as  the  chief  characteristic  of  this  form  of  body,  and  neces- 
to  render  definite  the  notion  of  their  elasticity,  may  be  announced  as  fol- 

rhe  elastic  force  of  any  given  portion  of  air  is  augmented  in  exactly 
ame  proportion  as  the  space  within  which  it  is  enclosed  is  diminished ; 
ts  elastic  force  is  diminished  in  exactly  the  same  proportion  as  the  space 
gh  which  it  is  allowed  to  expand  is  augmented." 


Fig.  5. 


Tig.  9. 


>  explain  this,  let  A  B  C  D,  &g.  5,  be  conceived  to  be  a  cylinder,  in  which  a 
1,  A  B,  moves  air  tight,  and  without  friction,  and  let  us  suppose  the  distance 
3  lower  surface,  A  B,  of  the  piston,  from  the  bottom,  D  C,  of  the  cylinder,  to 
!  inches.  Let  air  be  imagined  to  be  enclosed  below  the  piston,  and  let  us  sup- 
that  the  elastic  force  of  this  air  is  such  as  to  press  the  piston  with  a  force 
OZ8.  From  what  has  already  been  stated,  it  is  clear  that,  to  nmintain  the 
a  in  its  place,  it  is  necessary  that  it  should  be  pressed  downward  with  an 
"alent  force  of  16  ozs.  Now  let  the  force  upon  the  piston  be  doubled,  or  let 
•iaton  be  loaded  with  a  pressure  of  32  ounces.  The  inward  pressure  pre- 
ig  over  the  elasticity,  the  piston  will  immediately  be  forced  toward  D  C, 
r3l  cease  to  move  at  a  certain  distance,  A  B,  dg.  6,  from  the  bottom.  Now, 
s  distance  A  D  be  measured,  it  will  be  found  to  be  exactly  6  inches.  The 
as,  therefore,  contracted  itself  into  half  its  former  dimensions. 


Since  the  piston  is  sustained  in  the  position  represented  in  fig.  6,  it  follows 
that  the  elasticity  of  the  air  beneath  it  is  equivalent  to  the  weight  of  the  piston, 
A  B ;  and,  therefore,  that  the  air  included  in  the  cylinder  acquires  doable  its 
original  elasticity  when  it  is  compressed  into  half  its  original  bulk. 

Liet  the  piston  be  now  loaded  with  three  times  its  original  weight,  or  48 
ounces  ;  it  will  be  obsenred  to  descend  into  the  cylinder,  and  further  to  com- 
press the  air,  until  its  distance  from  the  bottom  is  reduced  to  4  inches*  At 
that  distance  it  will  rest,  being  balanced  by  the  increased  elasticity  of  the  air: 
this  air  is  now  compressed  into  one  third  of  its  original  bulk,  and  it  has  three 
times  its  original  elastic  force. 

In  the  same  manner,  in  whatever  proportion  the  weight  of  the  piston  be 
augmented,  in  the  same  proportion  will  the  distance  from  the  bottom  at  which 
it  will  rest  in  equilibrium  be  diminished,  and,  consequently,  the  elastic  force  oC 
the  air  is  increased  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  space  into  which  it  is  com- 
pressed is  diminished. 

Let  us,'again,  suppose  the  piston  to  be  loaded  with  sixteen  ounces,  and  to 
be  balanced,  as  in  fig.  5,  by  the  resistance  of  the  air  at  12  inches  from  the  bot- 
tom of  the  cylinder.  But  let  us  also  suppose  the  cylinder  continued  upward 
to  a  height  exceeding  24  inches ;  let  the  weight  upon  the  piston  be  now  re- 
duced to  eight  ounces.  Since  the  elasticity  of  the  air  beneath  the  piston  was 
capable  of  supporting  sixteen  ounces,  it  will  now  prevail  against  the  dimin- 
ished pressure  of  eight  ounces.  The  piston  will  continue  to  rise  in  the  cylin- 
der until  the  elasticity  of  the  air  is  so  far  diminished  by  expansion  that  it  is 
capable  of  supporting  no  more  than  eight  ounces ;  the  piston  will  then  remain 
in  equilibrium.  If  the  height  of  the  piston  above  the  bottom  be  now  measured, 
it  will  be  found  to  be  24  inches,  that  is,  double  its  former  height ;  the  air  has, 
therefore,  expanded  to  double  its  former  dimensions,  and  is  reduced  to  half  its 
former  elasticity. 

In  like  manner  it  may  be  shown  that  if  the  weight  upon  the  piston  were  re- 
duced to  four  ounces,  or  a  fourth  of  its  original  amount,  the  piston  would  rise  to  four 
times  its  original  height,  or  48  inches,  before  it  would  be  capable  of  balancing 
the  reduced  elasticity  of  the  air.  Thus,  by  expanding  to  four  times  its  primi- 
tive dimen8ions,'the  elasticity  of  the  air  is  reduced  to  one  fourth  of  its  primitive 
amount. 

By  like  experiments,  it  is  easy  to  see  bow  the  general  law  may  be  estab- 
lished. In  whatever  proportion  the  weight  of  the  piston  may  be  increased  or 
diminished,  in  the  same  proportion  exactly  will  the  space  filled  by  the  air 
which  balances  it  be  diminished  or  increased. 

The  preceding  illustration  has  been  selected  with  a  view  rather  to  make  the 
property  itself  intelligible,  than  as  a  practical  experimental  proof  of  it.  The 
use  of  pistons  moveable  in  cylinders  is  attended  with  inconvenience  in  cases 
of  this  kind,  arising  from  the  effects  of  friction,  and  the  difficulties  of  making 
due  allowance  for  them.  There  is,  however,  another  method  of  bringing  the 
law  to  the. test  of  experiment,  which  is  not  less  direct,  and  is  more  satisfactory. 

Let  A  B  C  D,  fig.  7,  be  a  glass  tube  curved  at  one  end,  B  C,  and  having 
the  short  leg,  C  D,  furnished  with  a  stop-cock  at  its  extremity ;  let  the  leg  B  A 
be  more  than  60  inches  in  length.  The  stop-cock  D  being  opened  so  as  to 
allow  a  free  communication  with  the  air,  and  the  mouth  A  of  the  longer  leg 
being  also  open,  let  as  much  mercury  be  poured  into  the  tube  as  will  fill  the 
curved  part  B  C,  and  rise  to  a  small  height  in  each  leg.  By  the  principles  of 
hydrostatics,  the  surfaces  of  the  mercury  £  and  F  will  stand  at  the  same  level. 
Let  the  stop-cock  D  be  now  closed,  the  levels  £  F  will  still  remain  undis- 
turbed. When  the  stop-cock  D  was  opened,  the  surface  F  sustained  a  pres- 
sure equal  to  the  weight  of  a  column  of  air  continued  from  F  upward  as  far  as 
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tmospheie  extends.  But  the  stop-cock  D  being  closed,  the  effect  of  the 
hi  of  an  the  air  above  that  point  is  intercepted ;  and,  consequently,  the 
ee  F  can  sustain  no  pressnre  arising  from  sreight,  except  the  amount  of 
reight  of  the  small  quantity  of  air  included  between  F  and  D,  which  is 
ether  insignificant.  But  tlie  air  thus  included  presses  on  the  surface  F 
s  elasticity ;  and  the  amount  of  this  pressure  is  equal  to  the  force  which 
ned  the  m  within  the  space  F  D  before  the  stop-cock  was  closed :  but 
force  was  the  weight  of  the  column  of  atmosphere  abore  D ;  and  hence  it 
ars,  that  the  elastic  force  of  the  air  confined  in  the  space  D  F  is  equal  to 
tmospheric  pressure. 

)w  the  other  surface,  £,  the  end  A  of  the  tube  being  open,  is  subject  to 
imo^heric  pressure.  Thus  the  two  surfaces,  F  and  £,  of  the  mercury, 
Mch  subject  to  a  pressure  arising  from  a  different  quality  of  atmosphere ; 
ne  F,  being  pressed  by  its  elasticity,  snd  the  other,  £,  being  pressed  by ' 
eight.  These  pressures  being  equal,  the  surfaces  F  and  £  continue  at  the 
lereL 


Fig.  7. 


5^i^^ 


B 


le  method  of  ascertaining  experimentally,  the  pressure  arising  from  the 
ht  of  the  atmosphere,  will  be  fully  explained  hereafter ;  meanwhile,  it  is 
isary  for  our  present  purpose  to  assume  this  pressure  as  known. 
St  us  suppose,  then,  that  the  atmospheric  pressure  acting  upon  the  surface 
,  the  same  as  would  be  -produced  by  a  column  of  mercury  30  inches  in 
la  Testing  on  the  surface  £ :  the  force  with  which  the  elasticity  of  the  air 
ned  in  D  F  presses  on  the  surface  F  is  therefore  equal  to  the  weight  of  a 
lanm  of  thirty  inches  of  mercurv.  The  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  acting 
le  surface  £  is  transmitted  by  me  mercury  to  the  surface  F  and  balances 
daatic  force  just  mentioned.  Let  the  position  of  the  surface  F  be  marked 
.  the  tube,  and  let  mercury  be  poured  into  the  longer  leg  at  A.  The  in- 
led  pressure  produced  by  the  weight  of  this  mercury  will  be  transmitted 
e  eturface  F,  and  will  prerail  over  the  elasticity  of  the  confined  air ;  this 
ee  will  therefore  rise  toward  D,  compressing  the  air  into  a  smaller  space, 
the  mercunr  continue  to  be  poured  in  at  A,  until  the  surface  F  rise  to  F^ 
t,  the  middle  point  between  the  end  D  of  the  tube,  and  its  first  position 
The  air  included  is  thus  compressed  into  half  its  former  dimensions,  and 
asticity  will  be  measured  by  the  amount  of  the  force  with  which  the  sur- 
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face  A  is  pressed  upward  against  it :  this  force  is  the  weight  of  the  column  of 
mercury  in  the  leg  B  A  above  the  level  of  F  together  with  the  height  of  tin 
atmosphere  pressing  on  the  top  G  of  the  column.  Let  a  horizon!^  line  be 
drawn  from  the  surface  F^  to  the  leg  B  A,  and  let  the  column  G  H  be  meas- 
ured ;  its  height  will  be  found  to  be  accurately  30  inches,  and  its  weight  it, 
therefore,  equal  to  the  atmospheric  pressure.  The  force  with  which  F  it 
pressed  upward  is,  therefore,  equal  to  twice  the  atmospheric  pressure,  or  to 
double  the  force  with  which  F,  in  fig.  7,  was  pressed  upward.  Hence  it  ap- 
pears that  the  elasticity  of  the  air  confined  in  the  space  D  F,  fig.  8,  is  doublo 
its  former  elasticity  when  filling  the  space  D  F^  fig.  7.  Thus,  when  the  air  it 
compressed  into  half  its  volume  its  elasticity  is  doubled. 

In  like  manner,  if  mercury  be  poured  into  the  tube  A  until  the  air  included 
in  the  shorter  leg  is  reduced  to  a  third  of  its  bulk,  the  compressing  force  will  | 
be  found  to  be  three  times  the  atmospheric  pressure,  and  so  on. 

That  the  elasticity  of  the  air  which  surrounds  us  is  equal  to  the  weight  of 
the  incumbent  atmosphere,  has  been  proved  incidentally  in  the  preceding  ex- 
periment. Indeed,  diis  is  a  proposition  the  truth  of  which  must  appear  eri- 
dent  upon  the  slightest  consideration,  and  which  is  manifested  by  innumerable 
familiar  effects.  If  the  elastic  force  of  the  air  around  us  were  less  than  the 
weight  of  the  incumbent  atmosphere,  it  would  yield  and  suffer  itself  to  be  com- 
pressed until  it  acquired  an  elastic  force  equal  to  that  weight.  If  it  were 
greater  in  amount  than  the  weight  of  the  incumbent  atmosphere,  it  would  over- 
come that  weight,  and  would  press  the  atmosphere  upward  until,  by  expand- 
ing, its  elasticity  were  reduced  to  equality  with  the  weight  of  the  atmosphere, 
and  these  effects  are  continually  going  forward. 

The  incumbent  atmosphere  is  subject  to  continual  fluctuations  in  weight,  as 
will  hereafler  be  proved,  and  the  lowest  stratum  of  air  which  surrounds  us  is 
continually  undergoing  corresponding  contractions  and  expansions,  ever  ao- 
commoditing  its  elasticity  to  the  pressure  which  it  sustains.  Also  this  stra- 
tum of  air  is  itself  subject  to  changes  of  elasticity  from  vicissitudes  of  tempera- 
ture proceeding  from  the  earth  to  which  it  is  contiguous.  These  changes  pro- 
duce a  necessity  for  expansion  and  contraction  in  it,  even  wiiile  the  weight  of 
the  incumbent  atmosphere  remains  unchanged;  but  the  full  development  of 
this  last  consideration  belongs  to  the  theory  of  heat  rather  than  to  our  present 
subject. 

An  open  vessel  which  is  commonly  said  to  be  empty,  is,  in  fact,  filled  with 
air ;  and  when  any  solid  or  liquid  is  placed  in  it,  so  much  of  the  air  is  ex- 
pelled as  occupied  the  space  into  which  the  solid  or  liquid  entered.  If  such  a 
vessel  be  closed  by  a  lid  or  stopper,  the  pressure  of  the  external  atmosphere 
will  act  upon  every  part  of  the  exterior  surface  with  an  intensity  proportionate 
to  its  weight.  The  air  which  is  enclosed  in  the  vessel  will,  however,  act  on 
the  interior  surface  with  an  intensity  proportionate  to  its  elasticity.  Accord- 
ing to  what  has  already  been  explained,  this  elasticity  is  equal  to  the  pressure ; 
and,  therefore,  there  is  a  force  tending  to  press  the  sides  of  the  vessel  outward 
exactly  equal  to  the  pressure  acting  on  the  exterior  surface,  and  tending  U^ 
press  them  inward.  These  two  forces  neutralize  each  other,  and  the  vessel  is 
circumstanced  exactly  as  if  neither  of  them  acted  upon  it. 

When  the  operation  and  properties  of  some  pneumatical  instruments  have 
been  explained,  we  shall  have  occasion  to  notice  many  other  effects  of  the 
elasticity  of  air. 
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I  very  early  period  of  astronomical  inquiry  it  was  obsenred  that  the 
which  intervene  in  the  solar  system  between  planet  and  planet  ang- 
I  a  double  proportion  as  the  planets  recede  from  the  sun.  Thus  the 
»etween  Mercury  and  Venus  is  onl^  half  that  which  interrenes  between 
and  the  earth.  The  latter,  again,  is  only  half  that  which  separates  this 
from  Mars.  In  like  manner,  the  space  between  Jupiter  and  Saturn  is 
ilf  the  space  between  Saturn  and  Herschel.  To  this  remarkable  law, 
:r,  a  conspicuous  exception  was  noticed  by  Kepler,  and  was  more  em- 
Uy  insisted  upon  and  more  strictly  demonstrated  in  the  latter  part 
last  century,  by  Bode  of  Berlin.  While  the  spaces  which  successively 
ne  between  the  planets  Mercury,  Venus,  the  earth,  and  Mars,  are  con- 
r  in  the  proportion  of  one  to  two,  that  which  intervenes  between  Mars 
piter,  instead  of  being  as  it  ought  to  be,  in  accordance  with  the  law  thus 
ed — double  the  space  between  Mars  and  the  earth — ^is,  in  fact,  nearly 
les  that  space.  A  planet,  therefore,  which  would  move  between  Mars 
piter,  at  a  distance  beyond  Mars  equal  to  twice  the  distance  of  Mars 
le  earth,  would  complete  the  S3rstem  ;  for  then  there  would  be  between 
planet  and  Jupiter  twice  the  space  which  would  intervene  between  it 
ITS.  The  presence  of  such  a  planet  would  then  remove  all  exception  in 
Mem  to  this  law  of  increasing  distance.  Professor  Bode  ventnred  to 
:  that  a  planet  would  at  some  future  period  be  discovered  revolving  in 
sition ;  and  even  if  no  such  planet  were  discovered,  he  maintained  that 
ndd  be  justified  in  the  inference  that,  at  some  former  epoch,  a  planet  did 
1  such  a  position. 

re  is  an  instinctive  faith  in  the  harmony  and  universality  of  nature's 
and  when  we  behold  in  any  of  them  a  glaring  exception,  we  are  led  at 
)  anticipate  that  such  exception  is  only  apparent,  and  that  by  increased 
sdge  we  shall  discover  that  the  law  is  in  reality  universal. 
B  remarkable  prediction,  as  may  be  easily  imagined,  attracted  the  atten- 
f  astronomers  to  those  quarters  of  the  firmament  where  the  suspected 
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/i.m«u  m^jai  ai  be  seen ;  and  on  the  first  day  of  the  pcesent  century,  Piazzi, 
La  '.:auan  istrooomer,  had  his  attention  engaged  by  a  small  star  of  the  fifth 
:idi;.iiiLuiie.  which  he  thought  presented  peculiar  appeazmnces.  He  observed 
I  Lccuruinsiy  from  night  to  night,  and  soon  found  that  it  had  a  motion  among 
uu  ued  jtars,  which  was  incompatible  with  the  supposition  that  it  could  be  a 
-HMiy  01  chat  class.  In  short,  he  soon  discovered  that  this  object  was  a  true 
;>iaaet«  and  afterward  appl3ring  to  the  observations  made  upon  it  the  usual 
:u«:uiod»  of  calculation,  he  found  that  it  moved  in  the  scrfar  system  round  the 
sun  :u  the  space  between  Mars  and  Jupiter,  in  such  a  position  that  its  distance 
;'ruui  die  latter  was  double  its  distance  from  the  former.  In  short,  it  appeared 
uuu  Uiis  planet  filled  the  vacant  place. 

On  the  28th  of  March,  in  the  following  year,  Dr.  Olbbrs,  of  Bremen,  dis- 
covered the  planet  Pallas,  moving  nearly  at  the  same  distance.  In  Septem- 
ber, 1803,  Hardlvo,  also  at  Bremen,  discovered  Juno  ;  and  'finally^  on  the 
*J9th  of  March,  1807,  Dr.  Olbers  discovered  the  fourth  new  planet,  Vesta. 
Thus  within  the  first  five  years  of  the  present  century,  four  new  members  of 
the  solar  system  were  discovered,  presenting,  among  o^er  anomalous  circum- 
stances, the  spectacle  of  four  planets  equidistant  from  the  sun,  and  therefore 
all  equally  filling  the  vacant  place  declared  to  exist  in  the  system  by  Kepler 
and  Bode.  As  these  four  planets  move  nearly  at  the  same  distance  from  the 
sun,  they  also  have  nearly  equal  periods. 

The  analogy  prevailing  between  the  distances  of  the  planets,  indicated  by 
Bode  and  Kepler,  justified  the  expectation  of  the  discovery  of  a  single  planet : 
how,  then,  are  we  to  reconcile  the  principle  indicated  by  this  analogy  with  the 
known  existence  of  four  such  bodies  ?  This  difficulty  has  been  attempted  to 
be  removed  by  the  hypothesis  that  the  four  new  planets  are,  in  fact,  fragments 
>  of  a  single  planet  which  has  been  broken  !  But  how,  it  may  be  asked,  could 
^  such  a  catastrophe  as  the  fracture  of  a  planet  be  brought  about  ?  To  this  it  is 
answered  that  there  are  two  causes — the  possibility  and  reality  of  which  are 
not  disputed — either  of  which  might  produce  such  an  effect.  The  volcanic 
phenomena  developed  on  our  own  globe  indicate  to  us  the  existence  of  internal 
causes  which  may  easily  be  supposed  to  acquire  sufficient  energy  to  cause  the 
explosion  of  the  planet.  The  intersection,  on  the  other  hand,  of  the  solar  sys- 
tem, by  innumerable  comets  rushing  among  the  planets  constantly  and  in  e^'ery 
direction,  renders  the  collision  of  such  a  body  with  a  planet  a  possible  occur- 
rence. Either  of  these  causes,  then,  being  sufficient  to  produce  the  supposed 
catastrophe,  and  both  being  jiossible,  the  next  question  to  be  settled  is,  whether 
the  circumstances  attending  the  appearance,  condition,  and  motion,  of  the  new 
planets,  are  such  as  would  attend  Uie  fragments  of  a  single  planet  exploded  or 
broken  by  either  of  these  causes. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  it  is  evident  that  the  magnitude  of  these  four  bodies 

recently  discovered  afford  a  strong  presumption  in  favor  of  such  a  supposition. 

Their  magnitudes  are  so  minute,  that  astronomical  observers  as  yet  have  been 

unable  to  agree  as  to  their  dimensions ;  but  it  seems  certain  that  their  diameters 

/  do  not  amount  to  more  than  a  few  hundred  miles.     They  are  therefore  not  only 

\  incomparably  smaller  than  any  of  the  other  planets,  but  even  smaller  than  the 

i  satellites.  It  is  estimated  that  the  bulk  of  Vesta  does  not  exceed  the  twenty- 
five  thousandth  part  of  the  earth.  Herschel  states  that  the  diameter  of  Ceres 
^  cannot  much  exceed  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  and  that  that  of  Juno  is  under 
K  one  hundred  miles.     It  is  calculated  that  the  aggregate  of  the  volumes  of  all 

i  these  four  planets  united  would  not  exceed  the  twenty-fifth  part  of  the  bulk  of 
our  globe. 
I      This  minuteness  of  size  is  evidently  a  circumstance  that  might  naturally  be 
I  expected  in  the  fragments  of  a  single  planet ;  and  as  from  their  smallness  it  is 


difficult  to  observe  these  planets  eyen  by  the  aid  of  telescopes,  it  seems  proba- 
ble there  may  be  other  fragments  revolving  round  the  sun  too  minute  to  be 
discovered. 

If  a  planet  were  broken  into  fragments,  whether  by  external  collision  or  by 
internal  explosion,  it  is  demonstrable  that  the  fragments  into  which  it  would 
be  resolved  would  severally  revolve  round  the  sun  as  independent  planets. 
Their  orbits  would  be  all  nearly  at  the  same  distance  from  the  sun  as  the  orbit 
of  the  original  planet.  These  orbits,  however,  would  be  likely  to  differ  from 
that  of  the  original  planet  in  some  respects.  It  is  consistent  with  mechanical 
laws  that  these  orbits  should  some  of  them  be  inclined  at  a  considerable  angle  to 
the  general  plane  of  the  solar  system.  It  is  also  probable  that  these  orbits  or 
some  of  them,  might  be  more  eccentric  in  their  elliptical  character  than  the 
planetary  orbits  generally  are.  Now  we  find  on  examining  the  orbits  of  the 
four  new  planets,  that  they  partake  of  these  characters.  They  are  inclined  to 
the  ecliptic  st  angles  so  considerable  that  they  are  the  only  planets  which  tran- 
scend the  limits  of  the  zodiac,  and  are  thence  called  uUra-zodiaeal  planets.  The 
eccentricities  of  some  of  their  orbits  are  three  or  four  times  greater  than  those 
of  the  planets  generally. 

It  is  also  demonstrable  that  if  a  planet  were  broken  by  any  cause  the  orbits  of 
its  fragments  which  would  form  independent  planets  would  all  pass  through  a 
common  point.  Now  this  is  a  character  which  is  also  found  to  attach  to  the 
four  new  planets  generally. 

These  circumstances  would  themselves  afford  a  presumption  so  strong  in 
rapport  of  the  supposition  that  the  new  planets  are  in  fact  fragments  of  a  sin- 
gle planet  that  has  been  broken  as  to  amount  almost  to  a  moral  certainty 
— but  they  are  not  the  only  ones  that  favor  this  hypothesis. 

Appearances  have  been  observed  upon  these  planets  which  render  it  ex- 
tremely probable  if  not  certain  that  they  are  not  like  the  other  bodies  of  the  sys- 
tem globular  but  that  they  are  irregular  in  their  form,  having  comers  and  angu- 
lar extremities.  This  fact  has  been  indicated  by  the  sudden  diminution  of 
their  light  when  the  angular  points  pass  the  line  of  vision. 

It  is  remarkable  that  Vesta,  which  is  the  smallest  of  the  four  in  its  absolute 
magnitude,  appears,  nevertheless,  the  most  brilliant,  having  the  lustre  of  a  star 
of  the  fifth  or  sixth  magnitude.  Schroter,  for  this  reason,  was  led  to  the 
supposition  that  Vesta  was  a  self-luminous  body.  The  three  other  planets, 
which  are  greater  in  magnitude  than  Vesta,  have  the  appearance,  nevertheless, 
of  stars  of  the  ninth  and  tenth  magnitude.  Ceres  would  seem  to  be  extremely 
irregular  in  its  shape,  since  its  light  is  very  variable ;  sometimes  it  is  reddish 
and  vivid,  sometimes  whitish  and  pale. 

The  atmospheric  circumstances  attending  these  bodies  are  very  remarkable. 
Cbrrs  and  Fall  as,  especially,  seem  to  be  enveloped  in  very  dense  atmo- 
spheres, which  extend  to  a  height  fxpm  their  surface  from  twelve  to  fifteen 
times  greater  than  ours. 

The  light  of  Vesta  is  more  intense  and  white  than  that  of  any  other  of  the 
new  planets.  It  also  differs  from  them  in  not  being  surrounded  by  any  nebu- 
losity. Schroter  affirms  that  he  saw  it  several  times  with  the  naked  eye,  a 
circumstance  which  must  have  arisen  from  the  brilliant  light  reflected  from  its 
surface  not  being  obscured  by  any  nebulous  envelope. 

The  planet  Juno  subtends  to  the  eye,  when  nearest  to  the  earth,  an  angle 
of  three  seconds.  It  is  of  a  reddish  color ;  and  Schroter  discovered  around  it 
an  atmosphere  which  he  considered  to  be  more  dense  than  any  of  the  atmo- 
spheres of  the  old  planets.  Remarkable  and  sudden  changes  were  observed 
in  the  light  of  this  planet,  which  Schroter  first  attributed  to  atmospheric  phe- 
nomena upon  it,  but  which  have  been  since  ascribed  to  great  irregularity  in 


its  form.  lie  imagined  also  that  its  appearance  afforded  indications  of  a  diur- 
nal rotation  in  twenty-seven  hours  :  this,  however,  has  not  been  confirmed  by 
subsequent  observation. 

The  apparent  magnitude  of  Ceres  is  about  six  seconds :  it  is  an  object  of  a 
ruddy  color,  appears  about  the  size  of  a  star  of  the  eighth  or  ninth  magnitude,  and 
is  invisible  to  the  naked  eye.  It  is  surrounded  with  a  dense  atmosphere,  and 
shows  an  ill-defined  disk.  Schroter  found,  by  a  great  number  of  observations, 
that  the  height  of  its  atmosphere  amounted  to  nearly  seven  hundred  miles — that 
it  was  very  dense  near  the  surface  of  the  planet,  and  more  attenuated  at  greater 
heights — and  that  it  was  subject  to  changes  which  produced  great  variations  in 
the  apparent  size  of  the  planet. 

Sir  William  Herschel,  about  the  year  1802,  immediately  after  the  discovery 
of  Ceres  and  Pallas,  undertook  a  series  of  observations  with  his  powerful  re- 
flecting telescopes,  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  whether  either  of  ^ese  planets 
were  attended  by  satellites.  Many  minute  stars  appeared  near  the  disk  of 
Ceres,  but  none  exhibited  that  change  of  position  which  could  be  supposed  to 
belong  to  a  satellite.  His  observations  fully  corroborated  those  of  Schroter. 
He  says  that  when  viewed  with  a  power  of  550,  Ceres  is  surrounded  with  a 
strong  haziness ;  the  breadth  of  the  coma  beyond  the  disk  may  amount  to  the 
extent  of  a  diameter  of  the  disk,  which  is  not  very  sharply  defined.  Were  the 
whole  coma  and  star  taken  together,  they  would  be  at  least  three  times  as 
large  as  the  star.  The  coma  was  very  dense  near  the  nucleus,  but  lost  itself 
pretty  abruptly  on  the  outside,  though  a  gradual  diminution  was  still  very  per- 
ceptible. 

The  planet  Pallas  has  a  ruddy  appearance,  but  not  so  much  so  as  Ceres. 
It  is  surrounded  also  by  a  nebulosity,  but  not  so  extensive.  The  height  of  its 
atmosphere,  according  to  Schroter,  is  about  450  miles,  being  two  thirds  of  that 
of  Ceres.  The  light  of  the  planet  is  eminently  subject  to  &ose  sudden  varia- 
tions which  have  been  taken  to  indicate  irregularity  of  form. 

Sir  William  Herschel  says,  in  speaking  of  Pallas  :  "  I  cannot,  with  the  ut- 
most attention,  and  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances,  perceive  any  sharp 
termination  which  might  denote  a  disk ;  it  is,  rather,  what  I  would  call  a  nu- 
cleus. The  appearance  of  Pallas  is  cometary,  the  disk,  if  it  has  any,  being 
ill-defined.  When  I  see  it  to  the  best  advantage,  it  appears  like  a  much-com- 
pressed, extremely-small,  but  ill-defined,  planetary  nebula.  With  a  twenty- 
foot  reflector,  power  477,  I  see  Pallas  well.  I  perceive  a  very  small  disk, 
with  a  coma  of  some  extent  about  it,  the  diameter  of  which  may  amount  to  six 
or  seven  times  that  of  the  disk  alone."    These  observations  were  made  in  1802. 

Great  diversity  of  opinion  has  prevailed  respecting  the  actual  diameter  of 
the  new  planets,  Herschel  estimating  all  of  them  to  be  considerably  under  200 
miles,  while  Schroter  maintains  that  some  of  them  are  as  large  as  our  moon. 
This  diversity  is  doubtless  produced  by  the  extreme  smallness  of  the  planets, 
their  great  distance,  and  the  undefined  appearance  they  have,  owing  to  the 
nebulosity  which  surrounds  them. 

We  shall  have  occasion  again  to  notice  the  theory  which  explains  them  by 
the  supposition  that  they  are  fragments  of  a  broken  planet,  when  we  shall  refer 
to  the  subject  of  meteoric  stones. 
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THE    TIDES. 


The  phenomena  of  the  tides  of  the  ocean  are  too  remarkable  and  important 
to  the  social  and  commercial  interests  of  mankind,  not  to  have  attracted  notice 
it  an  early  period  in  the  progress  of  knowledge.  The  intervals  between  the 
epochs  of  high  and  low  water  everywhere  corresponding  with  the  intervals  be- 
tween the  passage  of  the  moon  over  the  meridian  above  and  below  the  horizon, 
tnggested  naturally  the  ph3r8ical  connexion  between  these  two  effects,  and  in- 
dicated the  probability  of  the  cause  of  the  tides  being  found  in  the  motion  of 
the  moon. 

Kepler  developed  this  idea,  and  demonstrated  the  close  connexion  of  these 
phenomena ;  but  it  was  not  until  the  theory  of  gravitation  was  established 
by  Newton,  and  its  laws  fully  developed,  that  all  the  circumstancesof  the  tides 
were  clearly  explained,  and  shown  incontestably  to  depend  on  the  influence  of 
the  son  and  moon. 

There  are  few  subjects  in  physical  science  about  which  there  prevail  more 
erroneous  notions  among  those  who  are  but  a  little  informed,  than  with  re- 
spect to  the  tides.  A  common  idea  is,  that  the  attraction  of  the  moon  draws 
the  waters  of  the  earth  toward  that  side  of  the  globe  on  which  the  moon  hap- 
pens to  be  placed,  and  that  consequently  they  are  heaped  up  on  that  side,  so 
thai  the  oceans  and  seas  acquire  there  a  mater  depth  than  elsewhere ;  and 
thos  it  is  attempted  to  be  established  that  high  water  will  take  place  under,  or 
nearly  under,  the  moon.  But  this  neither  corresponds  with  the  fact,  nor,  if  it 
did,  would  it  explain  it.  High  water  is  not  produced  merely  under  the  moon, 
but  is  equally  produced  upon  those  parts  most  removed  from  the  moon.  Sup- 
po^  a  meriman  of  the  earth  so  selected,  that,  if  it  were  continued  beyond  the 
eaith,  its  plane  would  pass  through  the  moon  ;  then  we  find  that,  subject  to  cer- 
tain modifications,  a  great  tidal  wave,  or  what  is  called  ht^h  water,  will  be  formed 
on  both  sides  of  this  meridian  ;  that  is  to  say,  on  the  side  next  the  moon,  and 
on  the  side  remote  from  the  moon.  As  the  moon  moves  in  her  monthly  course  , 
immd  the  earth,  these  two  great  tidal  waves  follow  her.     They  are,  of  s 
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course,  86parate4  from  each  other  by  half  the  circumference  of  the  globe. 
As  the  globe  revolves  with  its  diurnal  motion  upon  its  axis,  every  part  of  its 
surface  passes  successively  under  these  tidal  waves  ;  and  at  all  such  parts  as 
they  pass  under  them,  there  is  the  phenomenon  of  high  water.  Hence  it  is 
that  in  all  places  there  are  two  tides  daily,  having  an  interval  of  about  twelve 
hours  between  them.  Now  if  the  common  notion  of  the  cause  of  the  tides 
were  well  founded,  there  would  be  only  one  tide  daily ;  viz.,  that  which  would 
take  place  when  the  moon  is  at  or  near  the  meridian. 

That  the  moon's  attraction  upon  the  earth  simply  considered  would  not  ex- 
plain the  tides,  is  easily  shown.  Let  us  suppose  that  the  whole  mass  of  mat- 
ter on  the  earth,  including  the  waters  which  partially  cover  it,  were  attracted 
equally  by  the  moon ;  they  would  then  be  equally  drawn  toward  that  body,  and 
no  reason  would  exist  why  they  should  be  heaped  up  under  the  moon ;  for  if  thev 
were  drawn  with  the  same  force  as  that  with  which  the  solid  globe  of  the  earth 
under  them  is  drawn,  there  would  be  no  reason  for  supposing  that  the  waters 
would  have  a  greater  tendency  to  collect  toward  the  moon  than  the  solid  bot- 
tom of  the  ocean  on  which  they  rest.  In  short,  the  whole  mass  of  the  earth, 
solid  and  fluid,  being  drawn  with  the  same  force,  would  equally  tend  toward 
the  moon ;  and  its  parts,  whether  solid  or  fluid,  would  preserve  among  them- 
selves the  same  relative  position  as  if  they  were  not  attracted  at  all. 

When  we  observe,  however,  in  a  mass  composed  of  various  particles  of  mat- 
ter, that  the  relative  arrangement  of  these  particles  is  disturbed,  some  being 
driven  in  certain  directions  more  than  others,  the  inference  is,  that  the  compo- 
nent parts  of  such  a  mass  must  be  placed  under  the  operation  of  diflTerent 
forces ;  those  which  tend  more  than  others  in  a  certain  direction  being  driven 
with  a  proportionally  greater  force.  Such  is,  in  fact,  the  case  with  the  earth, 
placed  under  the  attraction  of  the  moon.  Newton  showed  that  the  law  of 
gravitation  is  such,  that  its  attraction  increases  as  the  distance  of  the  attracted 
object  diminishes,  and  diminishes  as  the  distance  of  the  attracted  object  in- 
creases. The  exact  proportion  of  this  change  of  energy  of  the  attractive 
force,  is  technically  expressed  by  stating  that  it  is  the  inverse  proportion  of  the 
square  of  the  distance  ;  the  meaning  of  which  is,  that  the  attraction  which  any 
body  like  the  moon  would  exercise  at  any  proposed  distance,  is  four  times  that 
which  it  would  exercise  at  twice  the  distance  ;  nine  times  that  which  it  would 
exert  at  three  times  the  distance ;  one  fourth  of  that  which  it  would  exercise 
at  half  the  distance,  and  one  ninth  of  that  which  it  would  exercise  at  one  third 
the  distance,  and  so  on.  Thus  we  have  an  arithmetical  rule,  by  which  we  can 
with  certainty  and  precision  say  how  the  attraction  of  the  moon  will  vary  with  any 
change  of  its  distance  from  the  attracted  object.  Let  us  see  how  this  will  be 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  explanation  of  the  eflfect  of  the  moon's  attraction  upon 
the  earth. 

Let  A,  B,  C,  D,  £,  F,  G,  H,  represent  the  globe  of  the  earth,  and,  to  simplify 
the  explanation,  let  us  first  suppose  the  entire  surface  of  the  globe  to  be  covered 
with  water.  Let  M,  the  moon,  be  placed  at  the  distance  K  L  from  the  nearest  point 
of  the  surface  of  the  earth.  Now  it  will  be  very  apparent  that  the  various  points 
of  the  earth's  surface  are  at  diflerent  distances  from  the  moon,  M.  A  and  G  are 
more  remote  than  H ;  B  F  still  more  remote ;  C  and  £  more  distant  again, 
and  D  more  remote  than  all.  The  attraction  which  the  moon  exercises  at  H 
is,  therefore,  greater  than  that  which  it  exercises  at  A  and  G,  and  still  greater 
than  that  which  it  produces  at  B  and  F  ;  and  the  attraction  which  it  exercises 
at  D  is  least  of  all.  Now  this  attraction  equally  aflects  matter  in  every  state 
and  oondition.  It  afl*ects  the  particles  of  fluid  as  well  as  solid  matter,  but  there 
is  this  diflerence  between  these  efl^ects  ;  that  where  it  acts  upon  solid  matter, 
the  component  parts  of  which  are  at  diflTerent  distances  from  it,  and  therefore 
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ject  to  different  attractions,  it  will  not  diBtorb  the  relatiTe  arrangement^of 
»e  particles,  since  such  disturbances  or  disarrangements  are  prevented  by 
cohesion  which  characterizes  a  solid  body ;  but  this  is  not  tne  case  wi^ 
i,  the  pairtides  of  which  are  mobile,  and  which,  when  solicited  by  different 
es,  will  have  their  relative  arrangements  disturbed  in  a  corresponding 
iner. 

lie  attraction  which  the  moon  exercises  upon  the  shell  of  water  which  is 
ected  immediately  under  it  near  the  point  Z,  is  greater  than  that  which  it 
rcises  upon  the  solid  mass  of  the  globe  at  H  and  D  ;  consequently  there 
[  be  a  greater  tendency  of  this  attraction  to  draw  the  fluid  which  rests  upon 
surface  at  H  toward  the  moon,  than  to  draw  the  solid  mass  of  the  earth 
Lch  is  more  distant. 

Ls  the  fluid,  by  its  nature,  is  free  to  obey  this  excess  of  attraction,  it  will 
essarily  heap  itself  up  in  a  pile  or  wave  at  H,  forming  a  more  convex  pro- 
srance,  as  represented  in  the  figure  between  R  and  I.     Thus  high  water  ! 
I  take  place  at  H,  immediately  under  the  moon.     The  water  which  thus 
lects  at  H,  will  necessarily  flow  from  the  regions  B  and  F,  where,  there-  I 
»,  there  will  be  a  diminished  quantity  of  water  in  the  same  proportion. 
lot  let  us  now  consider  what  happens  to  that  part  of  the  earth,  D,  most  re-  \ 
'je  from  the  moon.     Here  the  waters  being  more  remote  from  the  moon  than 
solid  mass  of  the  earth  under  them,  will  be  less  attracted  ;  and  consequent- 
viil  have  a  less  tendency  to  gravitate  toward  the  moon.     The  solid  mass  of 
earth,  D  H,  will,  as  it  were,  recede  from  the  waters  at  N,  in  virtue  of  the 
ess  oi  attraction,  leaving  these  waters  behind  it,  which  wiU  thus  be  heaped 
Bt  N,  80  as  to  form  a  convex  protuberance  between  L  and  K,  similar,  ex- 
j  to  that  which  we  have  already  described  between  R  and  I.     As  the  dif- 
mce  between  the  attraction  of  the  moon  on  the  waters  at  Z  and  the  solid 
Ji  under  the  waters,  is  nearly  the  same  as  the  difference  between  its  attrac- 
i  on  the  latter  and  upon  the  waters  at  N,  it  follows  that  the  height  of  the 
1  porotuberances  at  Z  and  N  are  equal.     In  other  words,  the  height  of  the 
ts  on  opposite  sides  of  the  earth,  the  one  being  under  the  moon  and  the  other 
It  remote  from  it,  are  equal. 

^ow  from  this  explanation,  it  will,  we  trust,  be  apparent,  that  the  cause  of  i 
tides,  so  far  as  the  action  of  the  moon  is  concerned,  is  not,  as  is  vulgarly 
posed,  due  to  the  mere  attraction  of  the  earth ;  since,  if  that  attraction 
:e  equal  in  all  the  component  parte  of  the  earth,  there  would  assuredly  be 
ides.  We  are  to  look  for  the  cause,  then,  not  in  the  attraction  of  the  moon, 
in  die  inequality  of  ito  attraction  on  different  parts  of  the  earth.  The  greatet 
\  inequality  is,  the  greater  will  be  the  tides.  Hence,  as  the  moon  is  sub- 
;  to  a  slight  variation  of  distance  from  the  earth,  it  will  follow,  that  when  it 
it  iu  least  distance,  or  at  the  point  called  perigee^  the  tides  will  be  greatest ;  and 
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when  it  is  the  greatest  distance,  or  at  the  point  called  ojeN)^,  the  tides  will  be  1 
not  because  the  entire  attraction  of  the  moon  in  the  former  case  is  greater 
in  the  latter,  but  because  the  diameter  of  the  globe  bearing  a  greater  propc 
to  the  lesser  distance  than  the  greater,  there  wOl  be  a  greater  inequality  c 
traction. 

It  will  doubtless  occur  to  those  who  bestow  on  these  obserFations  a 
reflection,  that  all  which  we  have  stated  in  reference  to  the  effect  produce 
the  attraction  of  the  moon  upon  the  earth,  will  also  be  applicable  to  the  at 
tion  of  the  sun.  This  i&  undoubtedly  true ;  but  in  the  case  of  the  su 
effects  are  modified,  in  some  very  important  respects,  as  will  readily  be 
The  sun  is  at  four  hundred  times  a  greater  distance  than  the  moon,  an 
actual  amount  of  its  attraction  on  the  earth  would,  on  that  account,  be  one 
dred  and  sixty  thousand  times  less  than  that  of  the  moon ;  but  the  mass  o 
sun  exceeds  diat  of  the  moon  in  a  much  greater  ratio  than  that  of  one  hui 
and  sixty  thousand  to  one.  It  therefore  possesses  a  much  greater  attra 
power  in  virtue  of  its  mass,  compared  with  the  moon,  than  it  loses  by  ii 
creased  distance.  The  eflfect  is,  that  it  exercises  upon  the  earth  an  attra 
enormously  greater  than  the  moon  exercises.  Now,  if  the  simple  amount 
attraction  were,  as  is  commonly  supposed,  the  cause  of  the  tides,  the  sun  < 
to  produce  a  vastly  greater  tide  than  the  moon.  The  reverse  is,  howeve 
case,  and  the  cause  is  easily  explained.  Let  it  be  remembered  that  the 
are  due  sojely  to  the  inequality  of  the  attraction  on  diflferent  sides  of  the  < 
and  the  greater  that  inequality  is,  the  greater  will  be  the  tides,  and  the  les: 
inequality  is,  the  less  will  be  the  tides. 

Now  in  the  case  of  the  sun,  its  total  distance  from  the  earth  is  one  hui 
millions  of  miles,  and  the  difference  between  its  distance  from  one  side  o 
earth,  and  from  the  other,  is  only  eight  thousand  miles,  or  about  one  hui 
and  twenty  thousandth  part  of  the  whole  distance.  The  inequality  of  th 
traction  of  the  sun,  therefore,  on  different  sides  of  the  earth  will  be  in  the 
portion  of  the  square  of  the  numbers  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  an( 
hundred  and  twenty  thousand  and  one  to  each  other,  a  proportion  which  il 
be  evident,  is  extremely  small.  But  in  the  case  of  the  moon,  the  dist 
of  that  object  being  about  two  hundred  and  forty  thousand  miles,  or  t 
diameters  of  the  earth,  the  difference  between  its  distance  from  one  si* 


die  other  will  be  in  the  proportioii  of  thirty  to  thirty-one  ;  and  the  difference 
of  the  attraction  will  be  in  the  proportion  of  the  squares  of  those  numbers, 
la  the  case,  therefore,  of  the  sun,  the  difference  of  the  distances  to  the  whole, 
dien,  is  in  proportion  of  one  to  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  ;  whereas, 
in  the  case  of  tne  moon  it  is  in  the  proportion  of  one  to  thirty. 

Still,  alihoagh  the  difference  of  the  attractions  of  the  sun  on  different  sides 
of  the  earth  is  infinitely  less  than  those  of  the  moon,  it  is  not  imperceptible ; 
md  the  Bun  does  actually  produce  sensible  tides  on  opposite  sides  of  the  earth, 
as  the  moon  does.  When  the  sun  and  moon,  therefore,  are  either  on  the  same 
tide  of  the  earth,  or  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the  earth ;  in  other  words,  when 
it  is  new  or  full  moon,  then  their  effects  in  producing  tides  are  combined,  and 
die  spring  tide  is  produced ;  the  height  of  which  is  equal  to  the  solar  and  lunar 
tides  taken  together.  These  positions  are  represented  in  the  preceding  dia- 
gram, where  ^  is  the  sun,  A  the  moon  when  new,  and  B  the  moon  when  full. 
Hence  it  is  that,  at  the  epochs  of  new  and  full  moons,  we  have  tides  of  ex- 
traofdinaiy  eloTation,  called  spring  tides. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  tne  sun  and  moon  are  separated  from  each  other 
by  a  distance  of  one  fourth  of  the  heayens,  that  is,  when  the  moon  is  in  the 
^Baxters,  the  effect  of  die  solar  tide  has  a  tendency  to  diminish  that  of  the  lunar 
tide.    Thie  positioa  is  represented  in  the  annexed  diagram. 


If  Q  and  R  represent  positions  of  the  moon,  and  S  that  of  the  sun  at  the 
epochs  of  the  quarters,  then  the  lunar  tides  would  cause  the  waters  to  be  col- 
lected at  Z  and  N;  whereas  the  solar  tides  would  take  place  at  B  and  F.  The 
tendency,  therefore,  of  the  sun,  would  be  to  draw  the  water  from  Z  and  N 
toward  B  and  F;  and  to  the  same  extent  would  diminish  the  effect  of  the 
moon's  attraction.  The  lunar  tides  would  be  less,  under  these  circumstances, 
than  in  other  positions  of  the  moon.  These  have,  therefore,  been  called  the 
neap  tides. 

If  ph3r8ical  effects  followed  immediately,  without  any  appreciable  interval 
of  time,  the  operation  of  their  causes,  then  the  tidal  wave  produced  by  the 
moon  would  be  on  the  meridian  of  the  earth  directly  under  and  opposite  to 
that  luminary ;  and  the  same  would  be  true  of  the  solar  tides. '  But  the  waters 
of  the  globe  have,  in  common  with  all  other  matter,  the  property  of  inertia,  and 
it  takes  a  certain  interval  of  time  to  impress  upon  them  a  certain  change  of 
position.  Hence  it  follows  that  the  tidal  wave  produced  by  the  moon  is  not 
formed  immediately  under  that  body  but  follows  it  at  a  certain  distance.  In 
consequence  of  this,  the  tide  raised  by  the  moon  does  not  take  place  for  2  or  3 
hours  after  the  moon  passes  I  he  meridian ;  and  as  the  action  of  the  sun  is  still 
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more  feeble,  there  is  a  still  greater  interval  between  the  transit  of  the  son  and 
occurrence  of  the  solar  tide. 

But  besides  these  circumstances,  tl^  tide  is  affected  by  other  causes.  It  is 
not  the  separate  effect  of  either  of  these  bodies,  but  to  die  combined  effect  tf 
both,  and  at  every  period  of  the  month,  the  time  of  actual  high  water  is  either 
accelerated  or  retarded  by  the  sun.  In  the  first  and  third  quarters  of  the  moon, 
the  solar  tide  is  westward  of  the  lunar  one ;  and,  consequently,  the  actual  hiph 
water  which  is  the  result  of  the  combination  of  the  two  waves  will  be  to  the 
westward  of  the  place  it  would  have  if  the  moon  acted  alone,  and  the  time  tf 
high  water  will  therefore  be  accelerated.  In  the  second  and  fourth  qnaiten 
the  general  effect  of  the  sun  is,  for  a  similar  reason,  to  produce  a  retaidatiiiii 
in  the  time  of  high  water.  This  effect  produced  by  the  sun  and  moon  oon* 
bined,  is  what  is  commonly  called  the  priming  and  lagging  of  die  tides. 

The  highest  spring  tides  occur  when  the  moon  passes  the  meridian  aboot 
an  hour  after  the  sun ;  for  then  the  maximum  effect  of  the  two  bodies  coincides. 

The  subject  of  the  tides  has  of  late  years  received  much  attention  from  sev« 
eral  scientific  investigators  in  Europe.  The  discussions  held  at  the  annoal 
meetings  of  the  British  association  for  the  advancement  of  science,  mi  this  sob* 
ject,  have  led  to  the  development  of  much  useful  information.  The  labors  of 
Professor  Whewell  have  been  especially  valuable  on  diese  questions.  Sir 
John  Lubbock  has  also  published  a  valuable  treatise  upon  it.  To  trace  the  re- 
sults of  these  investigations  in  all  the  details  which  would  render  them  clcMur  and 
intelligible,  would  greatly  transcend  the  necessary  limits  of  this  discourse.  We 
shall,  however,  briefly  advert  to  a  few  of  the  most  remarkable  points  connected 
with  these  questions. 

The  apparent  time  of  high  water  at  any  port  in  the  aAemoon  of  the  day  of 
new  or  full  moon,  is  what  is  usually  called  the  establishment  of  the  port.     Pro-  J 
fessor  Whewell  calls  this  the  vulgar  establishment,  and  he  calls  the  corrected  ei-  ^ 
tablishment  the  mean  of  all  the  intervals  of  the  tides  and  transit  of  half  a  month. 
TRis  corrected  establishment  is  consequently  the  luni-tidal  interval  correspond- 
ing to  the  day  on  which  the  moon  passes  the  meridian  at  noon  or  midnight. 

The  two  tides  immediately  following  another,  or  the  tides  of  the  day  and 
night,  vary,  both  in  height  and  time  of  high  water,  at  any  particular  place  with 
the  distance  of  the  sun  and  moon  from  the  equator.  As  the  vertex  of  the  tide 
wave  always  tends  to  place  itself  vertically  under  the  luminary  which  produ- 
ces it,  it  is  evident  that  of  two  consecutive  tides  that  which  happens  when  the 
moon  is  nearest  the  zenith  or  nadir  will  be  greater  than  the  other ;  and,  conse- 
quently, when  the  moon's  declination  is  of  the  same  denomination  as  the  lati- 
tude of  the  place,  the  tide  which  corresponds  to  the  upper  transit  will  be 
greater  than  the  opposite  one,  and  vice  versa,  the  differences  being  greatest 
when  the  sun  and  moon  are  in  opposition,  and  in  opposite  tropics.  This  is 
called  the  diurnal  inequality,  because  its  cycle  is  one  day ;  but  it  varies  greatly 
at  different  places,  and  its  laws,  which  appear  to  be  governed  by  local  circum- 
stances, are  very  imperfectly  known. 

We  have  now  described  the  principal  phenomena  that  would  take  place 
were  the  earth  a  sphere,  and  covered  entirely  with  a  fluid  of  uniform  depth. 
But  the  actual  phenomena  of  the  tides  are  infinitely  more  complicated.  From 
the  interruption  of  the  land,  and  the  irregular  form  and  depth  of  the  ocean, 
combined  with  many  other  disturbing  circumstances,  among  which  are  the  in- 
ertia of  the  waters,  the  friction  on  the  bottom  and  sides,  the  narrowness  and 
length  of  the  channels,  the  action  of  the  wind,  currents,  difference  of  atmo- 
spheric pressure,  &c.,  &c.,  great  variation  takes  place  in  the  mean  times 
and  heights  of  high  water  at  places  differently  situated ;  and  the  inequah- 
ties  above  alluded  to,  as  depending  on  the  parallax  of  the  moon,  her  poei- 
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m  with  respect  to  the  sun,  and  the  declination  of  the  two  bodies,  are  in  many 
'  eases  altogether  obliterated  by  the  effects  of  the  disturbing  influences,  or  can 
I  only  be  detected  by  the  calculation  and  comparison  of  long  series  of  observa- 


By  reason  of  these  disturbing  causes,  it  becomes  a  matter  of  great  difficulty  to 
tiBce  the  propagation  of  the  tide  wave,  and  the  connexion  of  the  tides  in  different 
parts  of  the  world.  In  the  PhUosophieal  Transactions  for  1832,  Sir  John  Lub- 
bock published  a  map  of  the  world,  in  which  he  inserted  the  times  of  high 
water  at  new  and  full  moon  at  a  great  number  of  places  on  the  globe,  collected 
fioBi  raiious  scnirces,  as  works  on  navigation,  voyages,  sailing  directions,  d&c, 
and  in  order  that  the  march  of  the  tide  wave  might  bo  traced  more  readily,  the 
liiiies  were  expressed  in  Greenwich  time,  as  well  as  the  time  of  the  place.  In 
the  same  Transactions  for  1833,  Mr.  Whewell  prosecuted  this  subject  at 
greater  length,  and  availing  himself  of  a-priori  considerations,  as  well  as  of  a 
mass  of  information  collected  in  the  hydrographer's  office  at  the  admiralty,  in- 
serted in  the  map  a  series  of  cotidal  lines,  or  lines  along  which  high  water 
tikes  place  at  the  same  instant  of  time.  But  these  cotidal  lines,  as  Sir  John 
Lobbock  remarks,  are  entirely  hypothetical ;  for  we  have  few  opportunities  of 
determining  the  time  of  high  water  at  a  distance  from  the  coast,  though  this  is 
sometimea  possible  by  means  of  a  solitary  island,  such  as  St.  Helena. — Lub- 
ktiPj  Elemeniary  Treatise  on  the  Tides,  1839. 

According  to  Mr.  Whewell's  deduction,  the  general  progress  of  the  great 
tide  wave  may  be  thus  described ;  it  is  only  in  the  Southern  ocean,  between 
die  latitodes  of  30^  and  70^,  that  a  zone  of  water  exists  of  sufficient  extent  to 
allow  of  the  tide-wave  being  formed.  Suppose,  then,  a  line  of  contemporary 
tides,  or  cotidal  line,  to  be  formed  in  the  Indian  ocean,  as  the  theory  supposes, 
that  is  to  say,  in  the  direction  of  the  meridian,  and  at  a  certain  distance  to  the 
eastward  of  the  meridian  in  which  the  moon  is.  As  this  tide- wave  passes  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  it  sends  off  a  derivative  undulation,  which  advances 
northward  up  the  Atlantic  ocean,  preserving  always  a  certain  proportion  of  its 
original  magnitude  and  velocity.  In  travelling  along  this  ocean  the  wave  assumes 
a  curred  form,  the  convex  part  keeping  near  the  middle  of  the  ocean,  and  ahead 
of  the  branches,  which,  owing  to  the  shallower  waters,  lag  behind  on  the  Amer- 
ican and  African  coasts,  so  that  the  cotidal  lines  have  always  a  tendency  to  make 
Teiy  oblique  angles  with  the  shore,  and,  in  fact,  run  parallel  to  it  for  great  dis- 
tances. The  main  tide,  Mr.  Whewell  conceives,  after  reaching  the  Orkneys, 
will  move  forward  in  the  sea  bounded  by  the  shores  of  Norway  and  Sibe- 
Ds  on  one  side  and  those  of  Greenland  and  America  on  the  other,  will  pass 
the  pole  of  the  earth  and  finally  end  -its  course  on  the  shores  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Behring's  straits.  It  may  even  propagate  its  influence  through  the 
itimitSv  and  modify  the  tides  of  the  North  Pacific.  But  a  branch  tide  is  sent 
off  ftoim  this  main  tide  into  the  German  ocean  ;  and  this,  entering  between 
the  Orkne3rs  and  the  coast  of  Norway,  brings  the  tide  to  the  east  coast  of  Eng- 
land and  to  the  coasts  of  Holland,  Denmark,  and  Germany.  Continuing  its 
oovrae,  part  of  it  pasaes  through  the  strait  of  Dover  and  meets  in  the  British 
channel  the  tide  from  the  Atlantic,  which  arrives  on  the  coast  of  Europe 
twelve  hours  later ;  but  in  passing  along  the  English  coast,  another  part  of  it 
b  reflected  from  the  projecting  land  of  Norfolk  upon  the  north  coast  of  Ger- 
manyp  and  again  meets  the  tide  wave  on  the  shores  of  Denmark.  Owing  to 
this  interference  of  different  tide-waves,  the  tides  are  almost  entirely  oblitera- 
ted on  the  coast  of  Jutland,  where  their  place  is  supplied  by  continual  high 
vaier. 

In  the  Pacific  ocean  the  tides  are  very  small ;  but  there  are  not  sufficient 
observations  to  determine  the  forms  and  progress  of  the  cotidal  lines.    Off  Cape 
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Horn,  and  round  the  whole  shore  of  Terra-del-Fuego,  from  the  weHen 
tremity  of  Magellan's  strait  to  Staten  Island,  it  is  very  remaikaUe  ^ 
tidal  wave,  instead  of  following  the  nuxm  in  its  diurnal  courM,  titfdili 
eastward.  This,  however,  is  a  partial  phenomenon  ;  and  a  little  faitherli 
north  of  the  last-named  places,  the  tides  set  to  the  north  and  weit  Ii 
Mediterranean  and  Bahic  seas  the  tides  are  inconsiderable,  but  ezldutini 
larities  for  which  it  is  difficult  to  account.  The  Indian  ocean  appeuitoli 
high  water  on  all  sides  "at  once,  though  not  in  the  central  parts  it  lb  ■ 
time. 

Since  the  tides  on  our  coast  are  derived  from  the  oscillations  prodnceid 
the  direct  agency  of  the  sun  and  moon  in  the  Southern  ocean,  and  Wfm 
certain  interval  of  time  for  their  transfer,  it  follows  that,  in  geneialjthiiit: 
not  due  to  the  moon's  transit  immediately  preceding,  but  is  regnlitad^i 
position  which  the  sun  and  the  moon  had  when  they  determined  tbeffi 
tide.  The  time  elapsed  between  the  original  formation  of  the  tide  udii^ 
pearance  at  any  place  is  called  the  age  of  the  tide,  and  sometiiiiet,  aAtf  fe 
noulli,  the  retard.  On  the  shores  of  Spain  and  North  America^  the  tiki 
day  and  a  half  old ;  in  the  port  of  London,  it  appears  to  be  two  days  nit  U 
old  when  it  arrives. 

VELOCITT   OF   TBB   TIDS   WAVES. 

In  the  open  ocean  the  crest  of  tide  travels  with  enormous  velocity.  S^ 
whole  surface  were  uniformly  covered  with  water,  the  summit  of  theliii^ 
being  mainly  governed  by  the  moon,  would  everywhere  follow  die  td 
transit  at  the  same  interval  of  time,  and  consequently  travel  roond  il»i> 
in  a  little  more  than  twenty-four  hours.  But  the  circumference  of  <!»<■ 
at  the  equator  being  about  25,000  miles,  the  velocity  of  propagilifli  w 
therefore  be  about  1,000  miles  per  hour.  The  actual  velocity  is,  pa^^' 
where  equal  to  this  and  is  very  different  at  different  places.  In  liiit*>^ 
south,  where  there  is  no  interruption  from  land  (excepting  the  narrow  fff^ 
ry  of  Patagonia),  the  tide  wave  will  complete  a  revolution  in  a  lunardif.J 
consequenlly  travel  at  the  rate  of  670  miles  an  hour.  On  exumiafi 
Wheweirs  map  of  coiidal  lines,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  great  tide  wiw" 
the  Southern  ocean  travels  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  the  A^ 
about  twelve  hours,  and  from  the  Azores  to  the  southernmost  part  of  Ire!^ 
about  three  hours  more.  In  the  Atlantic,  the  hourly  velocity  in  wtatat^ 
pears  to  be  10^  latitude,  or  near  700  miles,  which  is  almost  equal  to  the  vdi' 
of  sound  through  the  air.  From  the  south  point  of  Ireland  to  the  waAf 
of  Scotland,  the  time  is  eight  hours,  and  the  velocity  about  160  milei  tt^ 
along  the  shore.  On  the  eastern  coast  of  Britain,  and  in  shallower  wM 
velocity  is  less.  From  Buchanness  to  Sunderland  it  is  about  sixty  ^ 
hour  ;  from  Scarborough  to  Cromer,  thirty-five  miles  ;  from  the  noithFi" 
to  London,  thirty  miles;  from  London  to  Richmond,  thirteen  miles  la  ^ 
that  part  of  the  river.  (Whewell,  Phil,  Trans.  1833  and  1836.)  Ititx* 
ly  necessary  to  remind  the  reader  that  the  above  velocities  refer  to  iW* 
mission  of  the  undulation,  and  are  entirely  different  from  the  vekcinrtf 
current  to  which  the  tide  gives  rise  in  shallow  water. 

RANGE    OF    THE    TIDE. 

The  difference  of  level  between  high  and  low  water  is  affected  \if  ^ 
causes,  but  chiefly  by  the  configuration  of  the  land,  and  is  veiy  diflen^'^! 
ferent  places.     In  deep  inbends  of  the  shore,  open  in  the  direction  of  ^^ 
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Wive  and  gradually  coiitractin|r  like  a  fannel,  the  conyergence  of  water  causes 
I  very  great  increase  of  the  range.  Hence  the  very  high  tides  in  the  Bristol 
channel,  the  bay  of  St.  Malo,  and  the  bay  of  Fnndy,  where  the  tide  is  said  to 
rise  sometimes  to  the  height  of  one  hundred  feet.  Promontories,  under  certain 
circurastances,  exert  an  opposite  influence,  and  diminish  the  magnitude  of  the 
tide.  The  obseired  ranges  are  also  very  anomalous.  At  certain  places  on  the 
southeast  coast  of  Ireland,  the  range  is  not  more  than  three  feet,  while  at  a 
fitile  distance  on  each  side  it  becomes  twelve  or  thirteen  feet ;  and  it  is  re- 
markable that  these  low  tides  occur  directly  opposite  the  Bristol  channel,  where 
iit  Chepstow)  the  difierence  between  high  and  low  water  amounts  to  sixty  feet, 
a  the  middle  of  the  Pacific  it  iunounts  to  only  two  or  three  feet.  At  the  Lon- 
don docks,  the  average  range  is  about  22  feet ;  at  Liverpool,  15.5  feet ;  at 
Portsmouth,  12.5  feet ;  at  Plymouth,  also  12.5  feet ;  at  Bristol,  33  feet. 

A  great  number  of  observations  of  the  tides  at  the  port  of  Brest  during  the 
hit  century  were  discussed  by  Laplace  in  the  MSeanique  Celeste ;  but  in  order 
ID  determine  the  motion  of  the  tide  wave,  and  separate  the  general  laws  of  the 
phenoaiena  from  local  irregularities,  it  is  necessary  to  have  regular  series  of 
obsenrations   made   at  different  parts  of  the  ocean.     Until  veiy  recently, 
theory  may  be  said  to  have  been  in  advance  of  observation  ;  but  of  late  years 
the  subject  has  received  great  attention,  and  at  the  present  time  a  more  per- 
fect theory  of  hydrodynamics  appears  to  be  necessary  for  the  physical  ex- 
planation of  the  phenomena.     In  1829,  Sir  John  Lubbock  undertook  the  dis- 
cassion  of  the  tide  observations  which  are  made  at  the  London  docks,  with  the 
view  of  obtaining  correct  tables  for  predicting  the  time  and  height  of  the  tides 
tot  the  Briiish  Almanac,    The  results,  which  were  published  in  the  PhUo- 
Mpkieal  Transactions  for  1831,  are  deduced  from  a  series  of  upward  of  thirteen 
Aonsand  observations  during  a  period  of  nineteen  years,  and  are  of  great  im- 
portance, both  as  affording  materials  for  the  construction  of  tide-tables,  and  as 
pointing  ont  the  defects  of  the  equilibrium  theory,  with  which  they  were  accu- 
ntfely  compared.     In  some  of  the  subsequent  volumes  of  the  Transactions  the 
nthor  has  continued  his  investigations,  and  has  also  published  separately  an 
aceoont  of  Bernoulli's  Traite  sur  le  Flux  et  Reflux,  and  an  elementary  trea- 
tise which  appeared  in  1839.     In  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1833,  Mr. 
Whe  well  gave  an  Essay  toward  a  first  Approximation  to  a  Map  of  Cotidal  Lines, 
which  has  been  followed  by  a  series  of  mteresting  papers  in  the  subsequent 
vofames.     Mr  Whe  well's  researches  have  been  chiefly  directed  to  the  deter- 
■ination  of  the  following  points  :  First,  the  motion  of  the  tide  wave  at  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  ocean ;  secondly,  the  comparison  of  the  observed  laws  at 
Afferent  places  with  the  theory ;  and  lastly,  the  laws  of  diurnal  inequality.     In 
1834  the  British  Association  procured  an  extensive  series  of  observations  to 
be  nmde  on  the  coasts  of  Britain  and  Ireland  at  five  hundred  and  thirty-nine  sta- 
liofis  of  the  coast  guard.     These  were  repeated  at  the  same  places  in  June, 
1835 ;  and  at  the  request  of  the  British  government,  simultaneous  observations 
were  made  by  the  other  maritime  powers  of  Europe  and  the  United  States. 
The  number  of  stations  in  America  was  twenty-  eight,  extending  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Mississippi  to  Nova  Scotia  ;  and  the  number  on  the  continent  of  Europe 
one  hundred  and  one,  between  the  straits  of  Gibraltar  and  the  North  cape  of 
Norway.     The  results  of  these  observations  reduced  under  Mr.  Wheweli's  su- 
perintendence were  published  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1836  ;  and 
they  are  of  great  importance,  not  only  as  affording  a  far  more  precise  determi- 
of  the  progress  of  the  tide  wave  and  the  forms  of  the  cotidal  line  on  the 
of  Europe  and  North  America  than  previously  existed,  but  as  furnishing 
correct  diata  for  the  construction  of  the  tide-tables. 
Besides  the  niunerous  causes  of  irregularity  depending  on  the  local  circum- 
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ttancest  the  tide«  tre  alto  iffeeled  by  the  atite  of  the  atmonlMra.  At 
the  height  of  high  wMs^  TirieeiiiTmehry  as  tibe  height  ef  tne  beromete 
rises  more  than  eicht  inches  for  a  fell  of  about  half  an  inch  of  the  baroi 
At  lirerpoel,  a  fall  of  one  tenth  of  an  inch  in  the  baiemeter  correspond 
rise  in  this  rirer  Mersey  of  abodt  an  inch ;  and  at  the  London  docks,  a  i 
one  tenth  of  sn  inch  corresponds  to  a  rise  in  the  Thnmes  of  about  seven  ) 
of  an  inch.  With  a  low  baiometer,  dierefore,  the  tide  may  be  expected 
high^  and  em  sstm*  The  tide  is  also  liable  to  be  distnrbed  by  winds. 
J<mn  Lnbbock  states,  that,  in  die  violent  hnrrioAe  of  Jannarj^  8, 1839, 
was  no  tide  st  Oainsborongh,  which  is  twenty-five  miles  up  the  Trent— 
comstanoe  unknown  before.  At  Sahmaish,  only  £rB  miles  no  the  Ousc 
the  Humber,  the  tide  went  on  ebbing,  and  never  flowed  undl  the  river  wi 
in  some  placJM;  while  at  Ostend,  toward  which  the  wiod  was  blowing 
traiy  effects  were  obsenred.  Dorinff  strcing  noithwesterly  gsles  the  tide  i 
high  water  earlier  in  the  Thames  than  otbBrwise,  and  does  not  give  so 
water,  wbile  tiie  ebb  tide  ruqs  out  late,  and  marks  lower ;  but  upon  the 
abating  and  weather  moderatingi  die  tides  put  in  snd  rise  much  higher, 
they  slso  run  longer  before  high  water  is  marked,  and  witbj^re  veloc 
current :  nor  do  they  run  out  so  long  or  so  low.      *.>•./' 
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Ax ONO  the  many  marvellous  results  of  the  labors  of  the  human  mind  directed 
to  the  discovery  of  the  laws  of  the  physical  creation,  there  is  perhaps  none 
which  strike  us  with  more  astonishment  than  the  knowledge  which  has  been 
obtained  relating  to  the  qualities  and  laws  of  light.  The  principles  which 
gorem  its  reflection  from  opaque  surfaces,  and  its  transmission  through  trans- 
parent bodies,  we  shall  examine  on  another  occasion.  I  propose  for  the  pres- 
ent to  bring  before  you  the  facts  which  have  been  disclosed  regarding  its 
physical  nature  and  its  motion  through  space,  as  well  as  the  manner  in  which 
it  affects  the  organ  of  vision,  so  as  to  produce  the  perception  of  external  and 
distinct  objects. 

Between  the  eye  and  any  distant  object,  there  intervenes  a  space  of  greater 
or  less  extent,  and  often,  as  in  the  instance  of  the  stars,  so  great  as  to  be 
scarcely  capable  of  being  clearly  and  adequately  expressed  by  any  standard  or 
nMMlolus  of  magnitude  with  which  we  are  familiar.  Yet  objects,  at  these  im- 
mense distances,  are  rendered  visible  to  us  by  some  physical  effects  which 
they  are  capable  of  producing  and  which  in  fact  they  do  produce  upon  our 
organs  of  vision. 

We  shall  see  that  the  interior  of  the  eye-ball  is  lined  with  a  membrane 
highly  susceptible  of  mechanical  vibration  and  connected  by  a  continuity  of 
nerves  with  the  brain ;  and  to  this  membrane  admission  is  given  for  light  by 
an  opening  in  front  of  the  eye  called  the  pupil.  The  light  then  proceeding 
from  any  distant  object  must  be  supposed  to  pass  over  the  space  intervening 
between  the  object  ^nd  the  eye,  to  enter  the  pupil  and  to  produce  upon  the 
membrane  within  the  eye  a  specific  mechanical  effect,  which  being  propagated 
to  the  brain,  is  the  means  of  producing  in  the  mind  a  perception  of  the  distant 
object. 

How  then  are  we  to  conceive  that  an  object  placed  at  any  distance,  for  ex- 
ample, say  one  hundred  millions  of  miles,  from  the  eye,  can  transmit  over  and 
duoQgh  tnat  space  a  mechanical  effect  which  shall  be  impressed  on  the  eye  7 


We  answer  that  there  are  two  and  only  two  ways  in  which  it  is  possible  to 
conceive  such  an  Action  to  take  place.     These  two  are  the  following : — 

First. — The  distant  object  thus  visible  to  us,  ma3r«emit  particles  of  matter 
from  its  surface,  which  particles  of  matter  may  pass  over  the  intervening 
space,  may  enter  the  pupil  of  the  eye,  may  strU^e  upon  the  nervous  mem- 
brane, and  so  affect  it  as  to  produce  vision. 

Secondly. — There  may  be  in  the  space  between  the  distant  visible  object 
and  the  eye,  a  medium  possessing  elasticity,  so  as  to  be  capable  of  receiving 
and  transmitting  pulsations  or  undulations  like  those  imparted  to  the  air  by  a 
sounding  body.  If  this  be  admitted,  the  distant  visible  object  may,  without 
emitting  any  particles  of  matter  from  its  surface  afiect  such  a  medium  sur- 
rounding it  with  pulsations  or  undulations,  in  the  same  manner  as  a  bell 
affects  the  air  around  it.  These  pulsations  or  undulations  may  pass  along  the 
space  intervening  between  the  visible  object  and  the  eye,  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  pulsations  or  undulations  produced  by  a  bell  pass  along  the  air  between 
the  bell  and  the  ear.  In  this  manner  the  pulsations  transmitted  from  the 
visible  object,  and  propagated  by  the  medium,  we  have  referred  to,  may  reach 
the  eye  and  affect  the  membrane  which  lines  it,  in  the  same  manner  ex- 
act^ as  the  pulsations  in  the  air  affect  the  tympanum  of  the  ear. 

These  are  the  two,  and  the  only  two  modes,  in  which  any  human  mind  ever 
yet  conceived  that  a  distant  object  could  become  visible  to  the  eye. 

In  the  first,  there  is  an  analogy  between  the  eye  and  the  organs  of  smelling. 
Odorous  objects  do  actually  emit  material  effluvia,  which  must  be  supposed  to 
form  part  of  their  own  substance.  These  effluvia  reach  the  organ  of  smell- 
ing, and  produce  upon  it  a  specific  effect,  which  impresses  the  mind  with  a 
corresponding  perception.  According  to  the  first  supposition,  a  visibly  object 
at  any  distance  would  act  in  the  same  way,  and  would  eject  continual  parti- 
cles of  light,  which  particles  of  light  would  move  to  the  eye  and  produce 
vision,  acting  mechanically  on  its  membrane  in  the  same  manner  as  the  effluvia 
of  a  rose  produce  a  physical  effect  upon  the  organs  of  smelling. 

The  second  method  places  the  eye  in  analogy  with  the  ear.  So  close 
is  this  analogy  that  all  the  mathematical  formulae  by  which  the  effects 
of  sound  are  expressed  in  acoustics,  will,  with  very  slight  changes,  be  capa- 
ble of  expressing  the  effects  of  vision,  according  to  the  latter  hypothesis.  It 
is  evident,  however,  that  as  the  first  hypothesis  requires  us  to  admit  that  dis- 
tant visible  objects  are  continually  ejecting  matter  from  their  surfaces  to  pro- 
duce vision ;  so  the  second  hypothesis  as  peremptorily  requires  the  admission 
of  the  existence  of  some  physical  medium  pervading  the  universe, — some  subtle 
ethereal  fluid  endowed  with  a  property  of  propagating  the  pulsations  or  undu- 
lations of  distant  visible  objects  and  transmitting  them  to  the  eye.  This  hy- 
pothetical fluid  has  been  called  the  luminiferous  ether.  The  first  of  these 
two  celebrated  theories  of  light  has  been  called  the  corpuscular  theory,  and 
the  second  the  undulatory  theory. 

Newton,  although  he  did  not  identify  his  investigations  in  optics  with  any 
hypothesis,  but  in  the  spirit  of  the  inductive  philosophy  founded  by  Bacon, 
based  his  conclusions  on  experiments  and  observations  only,  adopted  never- 
theless the  nomenclature  and  language  of  the  corpuscular  theory,  and,  probably, 
from  veneration  for  his  authority,  English  philosophers,  until  recently,  have 
very  generally  given  the  preference  to  that  theory. 

The  undulating  theory,  on  the  other  hand,  was  adopted  by  Huygens,  and 
after  him  by  most  continental  philosophers. 

The  researches  in  the  phenomena  of  optics  within  the  last  hundred  years  have 
been  marked  by  singular  diligence  and  success.  A  vast  variety  of  phenomena 
previously  unknown,  have  been  accurately  investigated,  new  laws  have  been 
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developed,  and  the  general  result  has  been  that  the  undulatory  theory  has  pre- 
vailed over  the  corpuscular.  It  is  perhaps  not  an  unfair  statement  of  the  ac- 
tual condition  of  these  two  celebrated  hypotheses,  to  say  that  while  the  cor- 
puscular system  is  found  sufficient  to  explain  most  of  the  common  and  obvious 
phenomena  of  optics,  it  totally  fails  in  explaining  many  of  the  most  remarkable 
effects  brought  to  light  by  modem  observations  and  experiments.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  undulatory  theory  in  general  offers  a  satisfactory  explanation 
for  all.  This  circumstance  has  very  properly  and  legitimately  enlisted  under 
that  hypothesis  almost  all  the  leading  scientific  men  of  the  present  day. 
Although  the  principal  facts  which  we  shall  have  now  to  explain  are  in  fact 
:..epeDdent  of  either  of  these  two  hypotheses,  and  incontestably  true,  which- 
ever may  be  adopted,  yet  in  their  exposition,  it  will  be  necessary  to  adopt  the 
hnguage  of  one  or  the  other  of  these  theories.  We  shall,  for  the  reason  just 
Hated,  use  the  nomenclature  of  the  undulatory  theory. 

We  are  then  to  imagine  light  to  consist  of  undulations  propagated  through 
die  universal  ether,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  waves  or  undulations  of  sound 
are  propagated  through  the  air. 

The  first  question  then  that  arises  is,  what  is  the  velocity  with  which  these 
vaves  move  ?  At  what  rate  does  light  come  from  a  distant  star  to  the  eye  ? 
If  it  propagated  instantaneously  ?  Would  a  fire  suddenly  lighted  at  a  point 
one  hundred  millions  of  miles  from  the  eye  be  seen  at  the  moment  the  light 
vas  produced  ? — or  would  an  interval  of  time  be  necessary  to  allow  the  light 
to  reach  the  eye  ?  and  if  so,  what  would  be  the  interval  of  time  in  relation  to 
the  distance  of  the  luminous  object  ? 

In  tracing  the  progress  of  human  knowledge,  we  frequently  have  occasions 
to  behold  with  surprise,  and  not  without  a  due  sense  of  humility,  the  important 
put  which  accident  plays  in  the  advancement  of  science.  Often  are  we  with 
,  diUgent  zeal  in  search  of  things,  which,  if  found,  would  be  of  trifling  or  no 
Taloe,  when  we  stumble  on  inestimable  treasures  of  truth.  The  frequency  of 
this,  strongly  impresses  the  mind  with  the  persuasion  that  there  is  in  secret 
operation  a  power  whose  will  it  is  that  knowledge  and  the  human  mind  should 
be  constantly  progressive.  It  is  in  physics  as  in  morals.  We  ignorantly  seek 
that  which  is  worthless  and  often  find  what  is  inestimable. 

In  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  we  might  well  say  that  which  we  are  taught  to 
express  in  the  pursuit  of  what  is  moral  and  good.  We  might  say  thai  the 
power  which  governs  its  progress  knows  better  than  what  we  do,  "  our  neces- 
nties  before  we  ask,  and  our  ignorance  in  asking."  We  shall  see  a  striking 
example  of  this  in  the  narrative  which  I  shall  now  offer  of  the  celebrated  dis- 
Qorery  of  the  motion  of  light. 

Soon  after  the  invention  of  the  telescope,  and  the  consequent  discovery  of 
Jypitez's  satellites,  Roemer,  an  eminent  Danish  astronomer,  engaged  in  a  series 
of  observations,  the  object  of  which  was  the  discovery  of  the  exact  time  of 
the  revolution  of  one  of  these  bodies  around  Jupiter.  The  mode  in  which  he 
proposed  to  investigate  this,  was  by  obser\'ing  the  successive  eclipses  of  the 
satellite,  and  noticing  the  time  between  them. 

Let  S  represent  the  sun  and  ABCDEFGHthe  successive  positions 
of  the  earth.  Let  J  be  Jupiter  projecting  behind  him  his  conical  shadow,  and 
let  M  N  0«  represent  the  orbit  of  one  of  his  satellites.  After  each  revolution 
the  satellite  will  enter  the  shadow  at  M,  and  emerge  from  it  at  N. 

Now  if  it  were  possible  to  observe  accurately  the  moment  at  which  the  sat- 
ellite would,  afUr  each  revolution,  either  enter  the  shadow,  or  emerge  from  it, 
the  interval  of  time  between  these  events  would  enable  us  to  calculate  exactly 
the  velocity  and  motion  of  the  satellite.  But  by  attentively  watching  the  sat- 
ellite we  can  note  the  time  it  enters  the  shadow,  for  at  that  moment  it  is  de- 
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prived  of  the  sun's  light  and  becomes  invisible.  .  We  can  also  note  the  roomed 
of  its  emergence,  because  then  escaping  from  the  edge  of  the  shadow  it  coma 
into  the  sun's  light  and  becomes  visible.  It  was,  then,  in  this  manner  that  Roe 
mer  proposed  to  ascertain  the  motion  of  the  satellite.  But  in  order  to  obtail 
this  estimate  with  the  greatest  possible  precision,  he  proposed  to  continue  hs 
observations  for  severed  months. 

Let  us,  then,  suppose  that  we  have  observed  the  time  which  has  elaptei 
between  two  successive  eclipses,  and  that  this  time  is,  for  example,  fortj-dirai 
hours.  We  ought  to  expect  that  the  eclipse  would  recur  ailer  the  lapse  of  evei] 
successive  period  of  forty-three  hours. 

Imagine,  then,  a  table  to  be  computed  in  which  we  shall  calculate  and  wg 
ister  before  hand  the  moment  at  which  every  successive  eclipse  of  the  satelltei 
for  twelve  months  to  come  shall  occur,  and  let  us  conceive  that  the  earth  is  at  h 
at  the  commencement  of  our  observations,  we  shall  then,  as  Roemer  did,  ob 
serve  the  moments  at  which  the  eclipses  occur  and  compare  them  with  the  mo 
ments  registered  in  the  table. 

Let  the  earth,  be  supposed  at  A,  at  the  commencement  of  these  obser 
vations,  where  it  is  nearest  to  Jupiter.  When  the  earth  has  moved  to  B,  whid 
it  will  do  in  about  six  weeks,  it  will  be  found  that  the  occurrence  of  the  eclipsi 
is  a  little  later  than  the  time  registered  in  the  table.  When  the  earth  arrivei 
at  C,  which  it  will  do  at  the  end  of  three  months,  they  will  occur  still  lati 
than  the  registered  time.  In  fact  at  C,  the  eclipses  will  occur  about  eight  min 
ules  later  than  the  registered  time.  At  D  they  will  be  twelve  minutes  latei 
and  at  £  sixteen  minutes  later. 

By  observations  such  as  these  Roemer  was  struck  with  the  fact  that  his  pre 
dictions  of  the  eclipses  proved  in  every  case  to  be  wrong.  It  would  at  firt 
occur  to  him  that  this  discrepancy  might  arise  from  some  errors  of  his  obsei 
vatiuns,  but  if  such  were  the  case,  it  might  be  expected  that  the  result  wou) 
betray  that  kind  of  irregularity  which  is  always  the  character  of  such  errors 
Thus  it  would  be  expected  that  the  predicted  time  would  sometimes  be  late 
and  sometimes  earlier  than  the  observed  time,  and  that  it  would  be  later  an 
earlier  to  an  irregular  extent.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  observed  during  the  si 
months  which  the  earth  took  to  move  from  A  to  £,  that  the  observed  time  wi 
continually  later  than  the  predicted  time,  and  moreover,  that  the  interval  b 
which  it  was  later  continually  and  regularly  increased.  This  was  an  effec 
then,  too  regular  and  consistent  to  be  supposed  to  arise  from  the  casual  erroi 
of  observation  ;  it  must  have  its  origin  in  some  physical  cause  of  a  reguli 
kind. 

The  attention  of  Roemer  being  thus  attracted  to  the  question,  he  determine 
to  pursue  the  investigation  by  continuing  to  observe  the  eclipses  for  anothi 
half  year.  Time  accordingly  rolled  on,  and  the  earth  transporting  the  astroni 
mer  with  it,  moved  from  £  to  F.  On  arriving  at  F  and  comparing  the  obser 
ed  with  the  predicted  eclipse,  it  was  found  that  the  observed  time  was  no 
only  twelve  minutes  later  than  the  predicted  time.  At  the  end  of  the  nint 
month  when  the  earth  arrived  at  G,  the  observed  time  was  found  to  be  onl 
eight  minutes  later  ;  at  H  it  was  only  four  minutes  later,  and  finally,  when  tli 
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rth  returned  to  the  same  relative  position  with  the  planet,  the  observed  time 
rresponded  precisely  with  the  predicted  time.* 

From  this  course  of  observation  and  inquiry  it  became  apparent  that  the 
eness  of  the  eclipse  depended  altogether  on  the  increased  distance  of  the 
nh  from  Jupiter.  The  greater  that  distance,  the  later  was  the  occurrence 
the  eclipse  as  apparent  to  the  observers,  and  on  calculating  the  change  of 
stance,  it  was  found  that  the  delay  of  the  eclipse  was  exactly  proportional 
the  increase  of  the  earth's  distance  from  the  place  where  the  eclipse  occur- 
d.  Thus  when  the  earth  was  at  E,  the  eclipse  was  observed  16  min- 
es, or  about  1,000  seconds  later  than  when  the  earth  was  at  A.  The  diame- 
r  of  the  orbit  of  the  earth,  A  E,  measuring  about  two  hundred  millions  of 
ilea,  it  appeared  that  that  distance  produced  a  delay  of  a  thousand  seconds, 
hich  was  at  the  rate  of  two  hundred  thousand  miles  per  second.  It  appear- 
i,  then,  that  for  every  two  hundred  thousand  miles  that  the  earth's  distance 
om  Jupiter  was  increased,  the  observation  of  the  eclipse  was  delayed  one 
>cond. 

Such  were  the  facts  which  presented  themselves  to  Roemer.  How  were 
ley  to  be  explained  ?  It  would  be  absurd  to  suppose  that  the  actual  occur- 
sace  of  the  eclipses  was  delayed  by  the  increased  distance  of  the  earth  from 
spiter.  These  phenomena  depend  only  on  the  motion  of  the  satellite  and  the 
oaition  of  Jupiter's  shadow,  and  have  nothing  to  do  with,  and  can  have  no  de- 
endance  on  the  position  or  motion  of  the  earth,  yet  unquestionably  the  time 
ley  appear  to  occur  to  an  observer  upon  the  earth,  has  a  dependance  on  the 
ittance  of  the  earth  from  Jupiter. 

To  solve  this  difficulty,  the  happy  idea  occurred  to  Roemer  that  the  moment 
I  which  we  see  the  extinction  of  the  satellite  by  its  entrance  into  the  shadow 
t  not,  in  any  case,  the  very  moment  at  which  that  event  takes  place,  but  some- 
ine  afterward,  viz.:  such  an  interval  as  is  sufficient  for  the  light  which  left 
iie  satellite  just  before  its  extinction  to  reach  the  eye.  Viewing  the  matter 
thus,  it  will  be  apparent  that  the  more  distant  the  earth  is  from  the  satellite, 
the  longer  will  be  the  interval  between  the  extinction  of  the  satellite  and  the 
irrival  of  the  last  portion  of  light  which  left  it,  at  the  earth ;  but  the  moment 
•f  the  extinction  of  the  satellite  is  that  of  the  commencement  of  the  eclipse, 
lad  the  moment  of  the  arrival  of  the  light  at  the  earth  is  the  moment  the  com- 
oencement  of  the  eclipsed  is  observed. 

Thus  Roemer  with  the  greatest  facility  and  success  explained  the  discrep- 
tacy  between  the  calculated  and  the  observed  times  of  the  eclipses  ;  but  he 
lav  that  these  circumstances  placed  a  great  discovery  at  his  hand.  In  short,  it 
vu  apparent  that  light  is  propagated  through  space  with  a  certain  definite 
ipsed,  and  that  the  circumstances  we  have  just  explained  supply  the  means  of 
■easaring  that  velocity. 

We  have  shown  that  the  eclipse  of  the  satellite  is  delayed  one  second  more 
far  every  two  hundred  thousand  miles  that  the  earth's  distance  from  Jupiter  is 
kereased,  the  reason  of  which,  obviously  is,  that  light  takes  one  second  to 
■ova  over  that  space  ;  hence  it  is  apparent  that  the  velocity  of  light  is  at  the 
tite,  in  round  numbers,  of  two  hundred  thousand  miles  per  second. 

Such  was  the  discovery  which  has  conferred  immortality  upon  the  name  of 
Roemer ;  a  discovery  to  which,  as  we  have  shown,  he  was  accidentally  led 
vkea  seeking  to  determine  the  velocity  of  one  of  the  moons  of  Jupiter.  The 
vek)city  thus  determined  would,  in  the  corpuscular  theory,  be  regarded  as  that 
with  which  the  particles  of  light  issuing  from  the  surface  of  a  visible  object  move 


*  Btrfedjr  ■pc^pUng.  tbe  interval  is  longer  than  twelve  months,  bat  the  circonutance  w  not  impor- 
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through  space.  In  the  undulatory  theory,  however,  which  is  more  ge 
received,  this  velocity  must  be  regarded  as  that  with  which  the  waves 
dulations  of  light  are  propagated  through  space  in  the  same  sense  as 
appear  to  move  on  the  surface  of  water  if  a  pebble  be  dropped  in  to 
centre  round  which  they  are  propagated.  It  is  necessary  to  remembei 
considering  any  system  of  undulations,  no  matter  through  what  mediu 
may  be  propagated,  that  the  progressive  motion  which  belongs  to  the 
motion  of  form'  merely,  and  not  of  matter.  The  waves  which  are  proj 
round  a  centre  when  a  pebble  is  dropped  into  calm  water,  present  an  : 
ance  to  the  eye  as  though  the  water  which  formed  the  wave  really  mov 
ward  from  the  centre  of  the  undulations.  Such  is,  however,  not  the  cas 
particle  of  the  fluid  has  any  progressive  motion  whatever,  of  whicl: 
proofs  may  be  offered.  If  any  floating  body  be  placed  on  the  surface 
water,  it  will  not  be  carried  along  by  the  waves,  and  if  similar  waves  b< 
ed,  as  they  might  be,  by  giving  a  peculiar  motion  to  a  sheet  or  clot 
would  have  the  same  appearance  of  progressive  motion,  although  the  p 
the  sheet  or  cloth,  as  is  evident,  would  have  no  other  motion  than  the  i 
down  motion  that  would  form  the  apparent  undulations.  We  are  i 
remember  that  when  light  is  propagated  through  space  with  the  astoi 
velocity  of  two  hundred  thousand  miles  per  second,  there  is  no  materi 
stance  which  really  has  this  progressive  velocity ;  it  belongs  merely 
form  of  the  pulsations,  or  undulations.  The  same  observations,  exac 
applicable  to  the  transmission  of  the  waves  of  sound  through  the  air. 

In  order  to  submit  the  phenomena  of  light  to  a  strict  physical  analys 
not  enough  to  measure  the  motion  of  its  waves.  We  require  also  to  ki 
amplitude  or  breadth  of  these  waves,  just  as  in  the  case  of  the  waves 
sea  we  should  require  to  know  not  only  the  rate  at  which  they  are  proj 
over  the  surface  of  the  water,  but  also  the  space  which  intervenes  betwi 
hollow  or  crest  of  each  successive  wave  and  the  hollow  or  crest  of  tl 
ceeding  one. 

For  the  solution  of  this  refined  problem  in  the  analysis  of  light,  we 
debted  to  Newton  himself.     To  render  clearly  intelligible  the  mode  in 
he  solved  it,  let  us  imagine  a  fiat  plate  of  glass,  such  as  A  B,  placed 
convex  lens  of  glass,  such  as  C  D,  but  let  it  be  imagined  that  the  de, 
convexity  is  much  less  than  that  represented  in  the  figure. 


A  5 


The  under  surface  of  the  flat  plaie  will  touch  the  vertext  of  the  co) 
at  V,  and  the  further  any  point  on  the  under  surface  is  from  V,  the  grea 
be  the  distance  between  the  surfaces  of  the  two  glasses.  Thus  the  d 
between  them  at  1  is  less  than  at  2«  and  the  distance  at  2  is  less  t 
O,  and  so  on.  The  distance  at  the  surfaces  gradually  increasing,  : 
from  V  outward. 

If  looking  down  on  the  plate  A  B,  we  consider  the  point  Y  as  a  cent 
a  circle  be  described  round  it,  at  all  points  of  that  circle  the  surfaces 
glasses  will  have  the  same  distances  between  them,  and  the  greater  tha* 
is,  the  greater  will  be  the  distances  between  the  surfaces  of  glass. 

Having  the  glasses  thus  arranged,  Newton  let  a  beam  of  light  of  sor 
ticular  color,  produced  by  a  prism,  as  red,  for  example,  fall  on  the  suri 
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A  B.     He  found  tliat  the  effect  produced  was  that  a  hlack  spot  ap- 

the  centre,  Y,  where  the  glasses  touched  ;  that  immediately  around 
there  appeared  a  circle  of  red  light ;  that  heyond  that  circle  appeared 
ring;  that  outside  of  that  dark  ring  there  was  another  circle 
;ht,  still  having  the  point  V  as  its  centre.     Outside  this  second  circle 

another  dark  ring,  heyond  which  there  was  another  circle  of  red 
L  so  on,  a  series  of  circles  of  red  light,  alternated  with  dark  rings  be- 
3d,  all  having  the  point  Y  as  their  common  centre, 
istances  between  the  surfaces  of  glass  at  which  the  successive  circles 
ght  were  found,  were  too  minute  to  be  directly  measured,  but  they 
lily  calculated  by  measuring  the  diameters  of  the  circles  of  light ;  and 

the  diameters  of  the  convex  surface  C  Y  D,  this  was  a  simple  problem 
(try,  easily  solved,  and  admitting  the  greatest  accuracy, 
ikuig  these  calculations,  Newton  found  that  the  distance  between  the 
faces  where  the  second  rod  circle  was  formed  was  double  the  distance 
ading  to  the  first ;  that  at  the  third  red  circle  the  distance  was  triple  that 
rst,  and  so  on.     It  followed,  of  course,  that  wherever  the  dark  rings 
med,  the  distance  between  the  glass  suifaces  were  not  an  exact  num- 
mes  the  space  corresponding  to  the  first  red  circle, 
if  we  express  the  space  between  the  glasses  at  the  first  red  circle  by  1, 
e  between  them  within  that  circle,  toward  the  centre  Y,  would  be  a 
The  space  corresponding  to  the  first  dark  ring  outside  the  first  red 
'ould  be  expressed  by  1  and  a  fraction  ;  the  space  at.  the  second  red 
ould  be  expressed  by  2 ;  the  space  at  the  second  dark  ring  would  be 
^d  by  2  and  a  fraction,  and  so  on. 
3n  was  not  slow  to  see  that  these  phenomena  were  the  direct  manifes- 

those  effects  which,  in  the  corpuscular  theory  whose  nomenclature  he 
Tesponded  to  the  amplitude  of  the  waves  of  light  in  the  undulatory 

The  space  between  the  surfaces  of  glass  at  the  first  red  ring  was  the 
e  of  a  single  wave,  the  space  at  the  second  red  circle  the  amplitude 
raves,  and  so  on.  Within  the  first  red  circle,  the  space  between  the 
being  less  than  the  amplitude  of  a  wave,  the  propagation  of  the  undu- 
as  stopped,  and  darkness  ensued ;  in  like  manner,  in  the  space  corre- 
I  to  the  second  dark  ring,  the  distance  between  the  glasses  being  greater 

amplitude  of  one  wave,  but  less  than  the  amplitude  of  two,  the  propa- 
ras  again  stopped,  and  darkness  produced.  But  at  the  second  red 
iie  space  being  equal  to  the  amplitude  of  two  waves,  the  undulations 
fiected  and  the  red  ring  produced,  and  so  on. 

s  evident,  then,  that  to  measure  the  amplitude  of  the  luminous  waves, 
oly  necessary  to  calculate  the  distance  between  the  glasses  at  the  first 

1  light  of  other  colors  was  thrown  upon  the  glass,  a  similar  system  of 
0  rings  was  produced,  but  it  was  found  in  each  case  that  the  first  ring 
n  its  diameter  according  to  the  color  of  the  light,  and  consequently  that 
ilitude  of  the  waves  of  lights  of  different  colors  are  different.  It  ap- 
ihat  the  waves  of  red  light  were  the  largest ;  orange  came  next  to 
then  yellow,  green,  blue,  indigo,  and  violet,  succeeded  each  other,  the 
)f  each  being  less  than  those  of  the  preceding.  But  the  most  astonish- 
t  of  this  most  celebrated  investigation  was  the  minuteness  of  these 
It  appeared  that  the  waves  of  red  light  were  so  minute,  that  forty 
id  of  them  would  be  comprised  within  an  inch,  while  the  waves  of  violet 
mniag  the  other  extreme  of  the  series,  were  so  small,  that  sixty  thou- 
vead  over  an  inch,  and  the  waves  of  light  of  other  colors  were  of  inter- 
)  magnitodes. 
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Thus  was  discoyered  the  physical  cauae  of  the  splendor  and  variety  of 
and  a  singular  and  mysterious  alliance  was  developed  between  color  and 
Lights  are  of  various  hues,  according  to  the  magnitude  of  the  pulsations 
produce  them,  exactly  as  musical  sounds  vary  their  tone  and  pitch  ac( 
to  the  magnitude  of  the  aerial  pulsations  from  which  they  result. 

But  this  is  not  all.     The  alliance  between  sound  and  light  does  not 
nate  here.     We  have  only  spoken  of  the  amplitude  of  the  luminous  waves, 
have  shown  that  it  determines  the  tints  of  colors.    What  are  we  to  say  for 
altitudes  of  the  waves  t     Here,  again,  is  another  link  of  kindred  between 
eye  and  the  ear.     As  the  altitude  of  sonorous  waves  determines  the  I 
of  the  sounds,  so  the  altitude  of  luminous  waves  determines  the  inteoaitj 
brightness  of  the  color. 

There  is  one  step  more  in  the  series  of  wondrous  results  which  these  umI* 
orable  investigations  have  unfolded.  As  the  perception  of  sound  is  prodiei^ 
by  the  tympanum  of  the  ear  vibrating  in  sympathetic  accordance  with  the  jrik 
sations  of  the  air  produced  by  the  sounding  body,  so  the  perception  of  light  m4 
color  is  produced  by  similar  pulsations  of  the  membrane  of  the  eye  vibntni 
in  accordance  with  ethereal  pulsations  propagated  from  the  visible  object  A 
in  the  case  of  the  ear,  the  rigor  of  scientific  investigation  requires  us  to  estiBOOT 
the  rate  of  the  pulsation  of  the  tympanum  corresponding  to  each  particuUuriwUR 
so  in  the  case  of  light  are  we  required  to  count  the  vibrations  of  the  retma  m 
the  eye  corresponding  to  every  tint  and  color.  It  may  well  be  asked,  in  9010 
spirit  of  incredulity,  how  the  solution  of  such  a  problem  could  be  hoped  lot 
yet,  as  we  shall  now  see,  nothing  can  be  more  simple  and  obvious. 

Let  us  suppose  an  object  of  any  particular  color,  as  a  red  star,  for  example 
placed  at  a  distance  and  seen  by  the  eye.  From  the  star  to  the  eye  there  pr< 
ceeds  a  continuous  line  of  waves  ;  these  waves  enter  the  pupil  and  imping 
upon  the  retina ;  for  each  wave  which  thus  strikes  the  retina,  there  will  be 
separate  pulsation  of  that  membrane.  Its  rate  of  pulsation,  or  the  number  O 
vibrations  which  it  makes  per  second,  will  therefore  be  known,  if  we  can  aJ 
certain  how  many  luminous  waves  enter  the  eye  per  second. 

It  has  been  already  shown  that  light  moves  at  the  rate  of  about  two  bundle 
thousand  miles  per  second  ;  it  follows,  therefore,  that  a  length  of  ray  amous 
ing  to  two  hundred  thousand  miles  must  enter  the  pupil  each  second  ;  the  null 
her  of  times,  therefore,  per  second,  which  the  retina  will  vibrate,  will  be  til 
same  as  the  number  of  the  luminous  waves  contained  in  a  ray  two  hundra 
th6usand  miles  long. 

Let  us  take  the  case  of  red  light.  In  two  hundred  thousand  miles  there  Wt 
in  round  numbers  a  thousand  millions  of  feet,  and  therefore  twelve  thousav 
millions  of  inches.  In  each  of  these  twelve  thousand  millions  of  inches  then 
are  forty  thousand  waves  of  red  light.  In  the  whole  length  of  the  ray,  therefore 
there  are  four  hundred  and  eighty  millions  of  millions  of  waves.  Since  tht 
ray,  however,  enters  the  eye  in  one  second,  the  retina  must  pulsate  once  fo 
each  of  these  waves ;  and  thus  we  arrive  at  the  astounding  conclusion,  thi 
when  we  behold  a  red  object,  the  membrane  of  the  eye  trembles  at  the  rate  ol 
four  hundred  and  eighty  millions  of  millions  of  times  between  every  two  tick 
of  a  common  clock  ! 

In  the  same  manner,  the  rate  of  pulsation  of  the  retina  corresponding  to  othe 
tints  of  colors  is  determined  ;  and  it  is  found  that  when  violet  light  is  perceivad 
it  trembles  at  the  rate  of  seven  hundred  and  twenty  millions  of  millions  of  time 
per  second. 

In  the  annexed  table  are  given  the  magnitudes  of  the  luminous  waves  of  aad 
color,  the  number  of  them  which  measure  an  inch,  and  the  niunber  of  undula 
tions  per  second  which  strike  the  eye  : — 
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Red... 

Red 

Oimafe 

TeOow 

Gfeen 

Btac 

Indigo 

YHdcC 

btreme  Violet. 


Lt^tb  of  naduktiiM  ia 
pfUof  Mbwh. 


0-0000266 
00000256 
0*0000240 
00000227 
0*0000211 
0*0000196 
0-0000185 
0*0000174 
00000167 
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37640 
39180 
41610 
44000 
47460 
51110 
54070 
57490 
59750 


HiiaibOT  ofQadaUliuu  p 


458,000000,000000 
477,000000,000000 
506,000000,000000 
535,000000,000000 
577,000000,000000 
622,000000,000000 
658,000000,000000 
699,000000,000000 
727,000000,000000 

The  preceding  calculations  are,  as  will  be  easily  perceived,  made  only  in 
nmnd  numbers,  with  a  view  of  rendering  the  principles  of  the  investigation 

inteUigible.  In  the  table  the  exact  results  of  the  physical  investigations  which 
hBva  ^sen  carried  on,  on  this  subject,  are  given. 
In  considering  the  two  theories  of  light,  each  of  which  has  been  rendered 
..■emormble  by  the  eminent  philosophers  who  have  favored  them  respectively, 
k  is  necessary  that  we  should  distinguish  in  each  of  them  that  which  is  purely 
kjpothetical,  and  which  remains  yet  to  be  established  as  a  matter  of  fact,  from 
Hl  which  expresses  real  and  ascertained  phenomena. 

In  explaining  these  points,  we  cannot  do  better  than  adopt  the  clear  and 
cndid  language  and  reasoning  of  Sir  John  Herschel.  In  explaining  gener- 
df  the  postulates  of  these  theories,  he  says  that  in  the  corpuscular  hypothesis 
te  following  assumptions  are  made. 

1.  That  light  consists  of  particles  of  matter  possessed  of  inertia,  and  endued 
vith  attractive  and  repulsive  forces,  and  projected  or  emitted  from  all  luminous 
Mies  with  nearly  the  same  velocity,  of  about  two  hundred  thousand  miles  per 
nooad. 

2.  That  these  particles  differ  from  each  other  by  the  intensity  of  the  attrac- 
tire  and  repulsive  forces  which  reside  in  them,  and  in  their  relations  to  the 
■ilerial  world,  and  also  in  their  actual  masses,  or  inertia. 

3.  That  these  particles,  impinging  on  the  retina,  stimulate  and  excite  vision ; 
k  particles  whose  inertia  is  greatest  producing  the  sensation  of  red,  those 
of  the  least  inertia,  violet,  and  those  in  which  it  is  intermediate,  the  interme- 
£aie  colors. 

4.  That  the  molecules  of  material  bodies  and  those  of  light  exert  a  mutual 
on  each  other,  which  consists  in  attraction  and  repulsion,  according  to 

law  or  function  of  the  distance  between  them ;  that  this  law  is  such  as  to 
admit  perhaps  of  several  alternations  or  changes  from  repulsive  to  attractive 
face,  but  that  when  the  distance  is  below  a  certain  very  small  limit,  it  is 
alvayt  attracted  up  to  actual  contact ;  and  that  beyond  this  limit  resides  at 
kist  one  sphere  of  repulsion.  This  repulsive  force  is  that  which  causes  the 
isiection  of  light  at  the  external  surfaces  of  dense  media,  and  the  interior  at- 
tnction  that  which  produces  the  refraction  and  interior  reflection  of  light. 

5.  That  these  forces  have  different  absolute  values  or  intensities,  not  only 
ht  all  different  material  bodies,  but  for  every  different  species  of  the  luminous 
Bolecnles,  being  of  a  nature  analogous  to  chemical  affinities  or  elective  attrac- 
tioBs ;  and  that  hence  arises  the  different  refrangibilities  of  the  rays  of  light. 

6.  That  the  motion  of  a  particle  of  light,  under  the  influence  of  these  forces 
aid  ila  own  velocity,  is  regulated  by  the  same  mechanical  laws  which  govern 
die  motions  of  ordinary  matter  ;  and  that  therefore  each  particle  describes  a- 
tiajectory,  capable  of  strict  calculation,  as  soon  as  the  forces  which  act  on  it 
are  assigned. 

7.  ThMl  the  distance  between  the  molecules  of  material  bodies  is  exceed- 
iagly  small  in  comparison  with  the  extent  of  their  spheres  of  attraction  and 
v^^ion  on  the*particles  of  hght. 
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8.  That  the  forces  which  produce  the  reflection  and  refraction  of  light  sn, 
nevertheless,  absolutely  insensible  at  all  measurable  or  appreciable  distancti 
from  the  molecules  which  exert  them. 

9.  That  every  luminous  molecule,  during  the  whole  of  its  progress  tbroo^ 
space,  is  continually  passing  through  certain  periodically  recurring  states,  caU 
by  Newton  fits  of  easy  reflection  and  easy  transmission,  in  virtue  of  whieh 
they  are  more  disposed,  when  in  the  former  states  or  phases  of  their  period^ 
to  obey  the  influence  of  the  repulsive  or  reflective  forces  of  the  molecules  oft 
medium ;  and  when  in  the  latter,  of  the  attractive. 

Such  are  the  principles  necessary  to  be  admitted  in  the  corpuscular  theoiy. 
Herschcl  states  those  of  the  undulatory  theory  as  follows  : — 

1 .  That  an  excessively  rare,  subtle,  and  elastic  medium,  or  ether,  fills  lA 
space,  and  pervades  all  material  bodies,  occupying  the  intervals  between  their 
molecules  ;  and  either  by  passing  freely  among  them,  or  by  its  extreme  xarity* 
offering  no  resistance  to  the  motion  of  the  earth,  the  planets,  or  comets,  in  theil 
orbits,  appreciable  by  the  most  delicate  astronomical  observations ;  and  hanqg 
inertia,  but  not  gravity. 

.  2.  That  the  molecules  of  the  ether  are  susceptible  of  being  set  in  motion  by 
the  agitation  of  the  particles  of  ponderable  matter  ;  that  when  any  one  is  thni 
set  in  motion,  it  communicates  a  similar  motion  to  those  adjacent  to  it ;  and 
that  the  motion  is  propagated  farther  and  farther  in  all  directions,  according  W 
the  same  mechanical  laws  which  regulate  the  propagation  of  undulations  ifl 
other  elastic  media,  as  air,  water,  or  solids,  according  to  their  respectire  ooa* 
stitutions. 

3.  .That  in  the  interior  of  refracting  media  the  ether  exists  in  a  state  of  less 
elasticity,  compared  with  its  density,  than  in  vacuo  (that  is,  space  empty  of  all 
other  matter) ;  and  that  the  more  refractive  the  medium,  the  greater,  relatively 
speaking,  is  the  elasticity  of  the  ether  in  its  interior. 

4.  That  vibrations  communicated  to  the  ether  in  free  space  are  propagated 
through  refractive  media  by  means  of  the  ether  in  their  interior,  but  with  a  ve- 
locity corresponding  to  its  inferior  degree  of  elasticity. 

5.  That  when  regular  vibratory  motions  of  a  proper  kind  are  propagated 
through  the  ether,  and,  passing  through  our  eyes,  reach  and  agitate  the  nerves 
of  our  retina,  they  produce  in  us  the  sensation  of  light,  in  a  manner  bearing  a 
more  or  less  close  analogy  to  that  in  which  the  vibrations  of  the  air  aflfect  oux 
auditory  nerves  with  that  of  sound. 

6.  That  as,  in  the  doctrine  of  sound,  the  frequency  of  the  aerial  pulses,  oi 
the  number  of  excursions  to  and  fro  from  the  point  of  rest  made  by  each  mole- 
cule of  the  air,  determines  the  pitch  or  note  ;  so,  in  the  theory  of  light,  the 
frequency  of  the  pulses,  or  number  of  impulses  made  on  our  nerves  in  a  given 
time  by  the  ethereal  molecules  next  in  contact  with  them,  determines  the  color 
of  the  light ;  and  that  as  the  absolute  extent  of  the  motion  to  and  fro  of  the  par- 
ticles of  air,  determines  the  loudness  of  the  sound,  so  the  amplitude  or  extent  of 
the  excursions  of  the  ethereal  molecules  from  their  points  of  rest  determines 
the  brightness  or  intensity  of  the  light. 

Whichever  theory  we  adopt  to  explain  the  phenomena  of  light,  we  are  led  to 
conclusions  that  strike  the  mind  with  astonishment.  According  to  the  corpus- 
cular theory,  the  molecules  of  light  are  supposed  to  be  endowed  with  attractive 
•  and  repulsive  forces,  to  have  poles  to  balance  themselves  about  their  centres 
of  gravity,  and  to  possess  other  physical  properties  which  we  can  only  ascribe 
to  ponderable  matter.  In  speaking  of  these  properties,  it  is  difficult  to  divest 
oneself  of  the  idea  of  sensible  magnitude,  or  by  any  strain  of  the  imagination 
to  conceive  that  particles  to  which  they  belong  can  be  so  amazingly  small  aa 
those  of  light  demonstrably  are.     If  a  molecule  of  light  weighed  a  single  grain. 
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ilt  momentum  (by  reason  of  the  enormous  velocity  with  which  it  moves)  would 
be  tnch  that  its  effect  would  be  equal  to  that  of  a  cannon-ball  of  one  hundred 
ud  fifty  pounds,  projected  with  a  velocity  of  one  thousand  feet  per  second. 
Ykm  inconceivably  small  must  they  therefore  be,  when  millions  of  molecules, 
eoDected  by  lenses  or  mirrors,  have  never  been  found  to  produce  the  slightest 
Act  on  the  most  delicate  apparatus  contrived  expressly  for  the  purpose  of 
mdering  their  materiality  sensible  ! 

If  the  corpuscular  theory  astonishes  us  by  the  extreme  minuteness  and  pro- 
iigioos  velocity  of  the  luminous  molecules,  the  numerical  results  deduced  from 
4e  undulatory  theory  are  not  less  overwhelming.  The  extreme  smallness  of 
lb  amplitude  of  the  vibrations,  and  the  almost  inconceivable  but  still  measu- 
■Ue  rapidity  with  which  they  succeed  each  other,  were  computed  by  Doctor 
loong,  and  are  exhibited  in  the  table  previously  shown. 

Oo  a  cursory  view,  it  must  appear  singular  that  two  hypotheses,  founded  on 

JiMmptions  so  essentially  different,  should  concur  in  affording  the  means  of 

apbining  so  great  a  number  of  facts  with  equal  precision  and  almost  equal 

bolity.     This,  however,  is  the  case  with  respect  to  the  corpuscular  and  undu- 

htarj  theories  of  light,  from  both  of  which  the  mathematical  laws  to  which  the 

phflDomena  are  subject  may  be  deduced,  though  not  in  all  cases  with  the  same 

Mgne  of  facility.     So  far  as  the  corpuscular  doctrine  is  available  for  the  pur- 

fONs  of  deductive  exjdanation,  it  possesses  all  the  characteristics  of  a  good 

4eoiy.     It  supposes  the  operation  of  a  force  with  which  we  are  in  some 

Msnre  familiar.     We  are  accustomed  to  contemplate  the  effects  of  attraction 

ii  the  grand  phenomena  of  astronomy  ;  we  perceive  them  at  every  instant  in 

the  downward  tendency  of  all  heavy  bodies  ;  and,  though  they  disappear  in  the 

mil  bodies  of  nature,  they  are  reproduced  in  the  phenomena  of  electricity, 

■agnetism,'  capillary  attraction,  and  various  chemical  actions,  where  they  can 

be  not  only  distinctly  traced,  but  reduced  to  mathematical  formul®,  and  sub- 

■ittedto  accurate  calculation.     The  undulatory  hypothesis  is  not  seized  by  the 

mind  with  the  same  facility  ;  yet  it  also  possesses  some  of  the  least  equivocal 

characteristics  of  philosophical  truth.     No  phenomenon  has  yet  been  discovered 

decidedly  at  variance  with  any  of  its  principles.     On  the  contrary,  most  of  the 

jpheoomena  follow  from  those  principles  with  remarkable  ease  ;  and  in  numer- 

eus  instances,  consequences  deduced  from  the  theory  by  a  long  and  intricate 

aaalysis,  and  where  no  sagacity  could  possibly  have  divined  the  result,  have 

been  found  to  be  accurately  true  when  brought  to  the  test  of  experiment.    Hence 

'  Ais  hypothesis  begins  to  be  generally  adopted  by  philosophers,  and,  in  recent 

tinet,  Inr  far  the  most  illustrious  names  in  the  annals  of  optical  discovery  are 

acfaided  in  the  list  of  its  supporters. 

That  the  sensation  of  light  is  produced  by  the  vibrations  of  an  extremely 
ure  and  subtle  fluid,  is  an  idea  that  was  maintained  by  Descartes,  Hooke,  and 
some  ochers  ;  but  it  is  to  Huygens  that  the  honor  solely  belongs  of  having  re- 
daced  the  hypothesis  to  a  definite  shape,  and  rendered  it  available  to  the  pur- 
poses of  mechanical  explanation.  Owing  to  the  great  success  of  Newton  in 
applying  the  corpuscular  theory  to  his  splendid  discoveries,  the  speculations 
of  Huygens  were  long  neglected ;  indeed,  the  theory  remained  in  the  same 
state  in  which  it  was  left  by  him  till  it  was  taken  up  by  our  countryman,  the 
late  Dr.  Young.  By  a  train  of  mechanical  reasoning,  which  in  point  of  inge- 
maty  has  seldom  been  equalled,  Dr.  Young  was  conducted  to  some  very  re- 
markable numerical  relations  among  some  of  the  apparently  most  dissimilar 
pkeoomena  of  optics  to  the  general  laws  of  diffraction,  and  to  the  two  princi- 
ples of  coloration  of  crystallized  substances.  Malus,  so  late  as  1810,  made 
the  important  discovery  of  the  polarization  of  light  by  reflection,  and  success- 
foUy  explained  the  phenomenon  by  the  hypothesis  of  an  undulatory  propaga- 
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tion.  The  theory  subsequently  received  a  great  extension  from  the  ingeniooi 
labors  of  Fresnel ;  and  the  still  more  recent  researches  of  Arago,  Poissoo, 
Herschel,  Airy,  and  others,  have  conferred  on  it  so  great  a  degree  of  probft- 
bility,  that  it  may  almost  be  regarded  as  ranking  in  die  class  of  demonstrated 
truths.  "  It  is  a  theory,"  says  Herschel,  "  which,  if  not  founded  in  nature,  it 
certainly  one  of  the  happiest  fictions  that  the  genius  of  man  has  yet  invented 
to  group  together  natural  phenomena,  as  well  as  the  most  fortunate  in  the  sup- 
port it  has  received  from  whole  classes  of  new  phenomena,  which  at  their 
discovery  seemed  in  irreconcilable  opposition  to  it.  It  is,  in  fact,  in  all  iti^ 
applications  and  details,  one  succession  of  felicities ;  inasmuch  as  that  we  maj 
almost  be  induced  to  say,  if  it  be  not  true,  it  deserves  to  be." 

Light  and  heat  are  so  intimately  related  to  each  other,  that  philosophen 
have  doubted  whether  they  are  identical  principles,  or  merely  coexistent  la 
the  luminous  rays.  They  possess  numerous  properties  in  common :  being 
reflected,  refracted*. and  polarized,  according  to  the  same  optical  laws,  and  evea 
exhibit  the  same  phenomena  of  interference.  Most  substances  during  combus- 
tion give  out  both  light  and  heat ;  and  all  bodies,  except  the  gases,  when  heated 
to  a  high  temperature,  become  incandescent.  Nevertheless,  there  are  manj 
circumstances  in  which  they  appear  to  differ. 

A  thin  plate  of  transparent  glass  interposed  between  the  face  and  a  blazmg 
fire  intercepts  no  sensible  portion  of  the  light,  but  most  sensibly  diminishei 
the  heat.  Light  and  heat  are  therefore  not  intercepted  alike  by  the  same  sub* 
stances.  Heat  is  also  combined  in  different  degrees  with  the  different  rays  of 
the  solar  spectrum.  A  very  remarkable  discovery  on  this  subject  was  mads 
by  Sir  William  Herschel,  which  would  seem  to  establish  the  independence  of 
the  heating  and  illuminating  effects  of  the  solar  rays.  Having  placed  ther- 
mometers in  the  several  prismatic  colors  of  the  solar  spectrum,  he  found  the 
heating  power  of  the  rays  gradually  increased  from  the  violet  (where  it  was 
least)  to  the  extreme  red,  and  that  the  maximum  temperature  existed  somjdis- 
tance  beyond  the  red,  out  of  the  visible  part  of  the  spectrum.  The  experiment 
was  soon  after  repeated  with  great  care  by  Berard,  who  confirmed  Herschel*! 
conclusions  relative  to  the  augmentation  of  the  calorific  power  from  the  violet 
to  the  red,  and  not  beyond  the  spectrum.  This  discovery  of  the  inequality  of 
the  heating  power  of  the  different  rays  led  to  the  inquiry  whether  the  chemical 
action  produced  by  light  upon  certain  bodies  was  merely  the  effect  of  the  heat 
accompanying  it,  or  owing  to  some  other  cause.  By  a  series  of  delicate  ex* 
periments,  Berard  found  that  this  action  is  not  only  independent  of  the  heating 
power,  but  follows  entirely  a  different  law ;  its  intensity  being  greater  in  the  i 
violet  ray,  where  the  heating  power  is  the  least,  and  least  in  the  red  ray,  where  ' 
the  heating  power  is  the  greatest.  We  are  thus  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
solar  rays  possess  at  least  three  distinct  powers — those  of  heating,  illumina- 
ting, and  effecting  chemical  combinations  and  decompositions ;  and  these  pow- 
ers are  distributed  among  the  different  refrangible  rays  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
show  their  complete  independence  of  each  other. 

I  shall  dismiss  this  subject,  however,  for  the  present,  as  I  shall  have  another 
opportunity  of  more  fully  developing  the  relations  of  heat  and  light. 
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issiNo  across  the  wide  space  which  intervenes  between  the  minor  planets 
h,  with  the  earth,  circulate  under  the  immediate  wing  of  the  ^un,  in  the 
t  of  which  space  we  encounter  the  strange  spectacle  of  the  ruins  of  a  shat- 
1  world,  we  arrive  at  the  region  of  the  system  in  which  roll  in  silent  maj- 
the  stupendous  orbs  of  Jupiter,  Saturn,  and  Herschel,  accompanied  by 
gorgeous  ^paratus  of  multiplied  moons,  rings,  and  belts.  The  mind  is  pre- 
i  to  expect  here  another  order  of  worlds,  and  it  is  not  disappointed.  The 
of  these  sublime  globes  which  attracts  our  attention  is  that  of  Jupiter, 
ie  diameter  is  eighty-eight  thousand  miles,  and  whose  bulk  is  fiAeen  hun- 
times  that  of  our  own  globe.  The  distance  of  this  planet  from  the  sun  is 
ly  five  hundred  millions  of  miles,  and  when  our  globe  is  nearest  to  it,  it  is 
ly  four  times  more  distant  from  us  than  the  sun.  Nevertheless,  such  is  its 
3ndous  size  that  it  subtends  to  the  eye  an  angle  of  forty-five  seconds,  and 
ext  to  the  sun  and  moon,  the  most  brilliant  object  in  the  heavens.  It  has 
is  respect  the  advantage  over  Venus,  that  when  nearest  to  us  its  illumi- 
1  hemisphere  is  presented  directly  to  the  line  of  vision,  and  it  is  seen  in 
neridian  at  midnight,  when  the  entire  absence  of  the  sun's  light  so  much 
-s  its  apparent  splendor.  The  orbit  of  the  earth,  which  is  included  in  that 
]piter,  is  so  small,  compared  with  that  of  the  planet,  that  its  illuminated 
sphere,  which  is  presented  precisely  to  the  sun,  is  always  presented  very 
ly  to  the  earth.  Jupiter,  therefore,  does  not  appear  sensibly  gibbous,  and, 
equently,  is  always  seen  with  a  full  face. 

le  time  which  Jupiter  takes  to  make  his  complete  revolution  round  the 
is  4,333  days,  being  something  less  than  twelve  years.  Such  is  the 
:h  of  the  year  of  Jupiter. 

iie  weight  or  mass  of  the  planet  Jupiter  is  316  times  greater  than  that  of  the 
I ;  but  its  bulk,  being  greater  than  that  of  the  earth,  in  the  higher  propor- 
of  about  fifteen  hundred  to  one,  it  follows  that  its  density  is  about  four 
B  less  than  that  of  the  earth ;  being  nearly  equal  to  the  density  of  the  sun. 
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The  globe  of  Jupiter  is  therefore  about  as  heavy  as  if  it  was  composed  of 
water  from  its  surface  to  its  centre. 

There  is  nothing  connected  with  the  motion  of  the  planets  more  surprising 
than  their  enormous  velocities,  which,  to  our  observation,  are  nevertheless^ 
scarcely  perceptible,  owing  to  the  fact  that  their  distances  from  us  are  propo^ ; 
tionally  great.  Jupiter,  when  nearest  to  us,  is  at  a  distance  of  four  hundred 
millions  of  miles.  A  cannon-ball  which  moves  at  the  rate  of  five  hundred  i 
miles  an  hour,  would  require  nearly  a  hundred  years  to  come  from  Jupiter  to  | 
us,  and  if  a  steam-engine  on  a  railway,  moving  at  twenty  miles  an  hour,  wen  ^ 
to  take  its  departure  for  Jupiter,  it  would  not  arrive  at  its  destination  until  ths  \ 
expiration  of  two  thousand  three  hundred  years. 

Taking  the  diameter  of  Jupiter's  orbit  at  a  thousand  millions  of  miles,  its  | 
circumference  is  more  than  three  thousand  millions  of  miles,  which  is  traversed 
in  less  than  twelve  years.  The  space  moved  over  annually  by  Jupiter  is,  then, 
two  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  miles ;  and  the  space  moved  over  month]]^ 
about  twenty  millions  of  miles  ;  and  the  space  moved  over  daily  about  seven 
hundred  thousand  miles  ;  and  the  space  moved  over  hourly  about  thirty  thou- 
sand miles ;  being  at  the  rate  of  about  five  hundred  miles  a  minute ;  a  Telocity 
sixty  times  greater  than  that  of  a  cannon-ball. 

DIURNAL   ROTATION   OF   JUPITER. 

Although  the  varieties  of  light  and  shade  which  characterize  the  disk  of 
Jupiter  are  ««]h|ect  to  variations  which  show,  as  will  be  seen  hereafter,  that 
they  Iff*  (irmcipany  pnxluced  by  clouds  in  his  atmosphere,  yet  permanent 
markft  v^eie  discovered  upon  it  at  an  early  epoch,  by  which  the  fact  was  estab- 
lished that  the  H^net  has  a  diurnal  rotation.  In  the  years  1664-*5,  Hook  and 
CaH4iri>  or>f«ened  a  spot  on  one  of  the  belts  which  was  permanent  in  its  posi- 
uou.  and  wa8  observed  to  move  across  the  disk  of  the  planet.  It  contracted 
m  Its  breadth  as  it  approached  the  edge  of  the  disk ;  a  circumstance  which  ob- 
viously arose  from  its  being  fore-shortened  by  the  position  in  which  it  was 
there  presented  to  the  eye,  that  portion  of  the  surface  of  the  planet  being  seen 
very  obliquely,  the  spot  disappeared  at  one  side,  and  after  being  invisible  for 
a  time  reappeared  at  the  other.  This  spot  continued  to  be  seen  for  more  than 
a  year,  and  fully  proved  the  fact  that  Jupiter  completes  his  rotation  on  an  axis 
very  slightly  inclined  to  his  orbit  in  nine  hours  and  fifty-six  minutes. 

The  alternations  of  light  and  darkness  on  Jupiter  are  therefore  regulated  by 
intervals  much  shorter  than  those  which  govern  the  days  and  nights  of  the 
minor  planets,  and  we  shall  presently  see  that  this  is  a  character  which  prob- 
ably prevails  among  all  the  major  planets.  The  average  interval  of  the  days 
knd  nights  must  be  a  little  under  five  terrestrial  hours. 

This  rapid  motion,  considered  with  reference  to  the  great  magnitude  of  Ju- 
piter, leads  to  the  inference  that  the  velocity  of  that  part  of  his  sudace  which 
is  near  his  equator  must  be  exceedingly  great.  The  circumference  of  Jupiter 
at  his  equator  must  be  about  two  hundred  and  seventy  thousand  miles,  and  as 
this  revolves  in  ten  hours,  the  motion  of  any  point  upon  it  must  be  at  the 
enormous  rate  of  twenty-seven  thousand  miles  an  hour,  or  a  little  less  than  five  i 
hundred  miles  a  minute.  Thus  it  appears  that  the  velocity  which  the  equa- 
torial regions  have,  in  virtue  of  the  diurnal  motion,  is  very  little  less  than  the 
orbitual  motion  of  the  planet  round  the  sun. 

This  rapid  diurnal  rotation  would  produce  a  considerable  variation  in  the 
weights  of  bodies  at  different  latitudes  on  the  surface  of  Jupiter,  since  the  cen- 
trifugal force  near  the  equator  would  counteract  the  weight  in  a  very  sensible 
manner,  while  toward  the  poles  its  effects  would  cease  to  be  perceptible. 
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;at  length  of  Japiter's  year  compared  with  its  rapid  diamal  rotation, 
'e  the  year  into  a  much  greater  number  of  days  than  its  proportional 
mpared  with  the  terrestrial  year  would  infer.  While  Jupiter  makes 
ete  revolutioa  roand  the  sun,  it  will  make  ten  thousand  four  hundred 
ity  revolutions  on  its  axis.  Such,  therefore,  is  the  number  of  days 
s  year. 

is  of  Jupiter  is  inclined  to  its  orbit  at  an  angle  of  about  three  degrees, 
s  inclination  determines  the  limits  of  the  seasons,  it  follows  that  there 
ircely  any  perceptible  change  of  season  upon  the  planet  during  one 
A  year.  The  sun  will,  during  one  half  year,  gradnaUy  pass  to  three 
orth  of  his  equator,  and  during  the  other  half  year  to  three  degrees 
The  extreme  change  of  the  sun*s  meridional  altitude  would  ihere- 
cceed  six  degrees.  This  perhaps  might  be  sufficient  for  the  purposes 
ogy,  but  could  scarcely  produce  any  effects  on  the  organized  world, 
the  temperature  of  the  seasons  undergo  any  obsenrable  change.  The 
he  tropics  would  be  three  degrees  on  each  side  of  the  equator  of  the 
d  within  these  regions  the  sun  would  pass  near  the  zenith  daily, 
n  would  rise  And ,  set  daily  throughout  the  year,  to  every  part  of  the 
;ept  a  small  circle  extending  three  degrees  round  the  poles, 
iroeter  of  Jupiter  being  eleven  times  that  of  the  earth,  his  surface  will 
'  than  that  of  our  planet  in  the  proportion  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  to 
T  the  distribution  of  land  and  water  be  similar,  it  will  afford  accom- 
for  a  population  a  hundred  and  twenty  times  more  numerous. 
nual  bulk  of  the  globe  of  Jupiter,  which  is  the  largest  body  of  the 
:xt  to  the  sun,  is  fourteen  hundred  times  greater  than  that  of  the  earth, 
vords,  to  make  a  globe  equal  to  that  of  Jupiter,  we  should  roll  into 
(en  hundred  globes  like  that  of  the  earth. 


TELESCOPIC    APPEARANCE    OF    JUPITER. 

>ectacle  presented  to  the  observer  who  enjoys  the  use  of  a  powerful 
by  the  planet  Jupiter,  is  magnificent  indeed.  The  surface  of  the 
)ear8  as  large  and  distinct  as  the  full  moon  to  the  naked  eye.  His 
irked  with  certain  features  of  light  and  shadow,  which  are  in  general 
They  are,  therefore,  produced  by  clouds  floating  in  his  atmosphere, 
ice  of  which  is  indeed  rendered  quite  evident  by  the  telescope.  Al- 
lese  lights  and  shadows  in  general  are  variable,  yet  they  are  found 
iracterized  by  a  certain  regularity  of  arrangement.  Their  streaks 
ally  parallel,  as  in  the  annexed  figures,  which  exhibit  views  of  Jupiter 
ifferent  Occasions. 

streaks,  which  are  called  the  belts  of  Jupiter,  were  observed  before 
e  of  the  17th  century,  and  are  visible  to  telescopes  of  no  very  con- 
power.  They  are  variable  not  only  in  their  breadth  and  form,  but 
umber.  Sometimes  not  more  than  one  can  be  discovered ;  at  other 
or  more,  and  sometimes  as  many  as  eight.  Sometimes  they  have 
without  sensible  variation  for  nearly  three  months,  and  sometimes  a 
has  appeared  in  an  hour  or  two.  The  annexed  diagrams  have  been 
different  authors  as  representing  the  appearances  of  these  belts  at 
times.  They  have,  sometimes,  though  rarely,  been  seen  broken  up 
ibuted  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  planet  as  represented  in  fig.  D. 
ves  a  view  taken  at  an  early  period  by  Dr.  Hook.  Fig.  A  is  a  view 
the  year  1832.  Fig.  C  is  in  1837.  It  is,  however,  extremely  dif- 
btain  sketches  of  this  kind  executed  with  tolerable  fidelity, 
lomas  Dick  states  that  he  has  had  frequently  an  opportunity  of  view- 
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ing  Jupiter  with  good  telescopes,  both  reflecting  and  refracting,  for  twenty 
thirty  years  past ;  and  among  several  hundreds  of  observations,  has  ne 
seen  above  four  or  five  belts  at  one  time.  The  most  common  appearance  ( 
served,  is  that  of  two  belts  distinctly  marked,  one  on  each  side  of  the  plan( 
equator,  and  one  at  each  pole,  generally  broader,  but  much  fainter  than 
others.  He  has  never  perceived  much  change  in  the  form  or  position  of 
belts  during  the  same  season,  but  in  successive  years  a  slight  degree  of  cbai 
has  been  perceptible,  some  of  the  belts  having  either  disappeared,  or  tun 
much  fainter  than  they  were  before,  or  shifted  somewhat  their  relative  p< 
tions,  but  has  never  seen  Jupiter  without  at  least  two  or  three  belts.  So 
of  the  largest  of  these  belts  being  at  least  the  one  eighth  part  of  the  diamc 
of  the  planet  in  breadth,  must  occupy  a  space  at  least  11,000  miles  broad,  ] 
270,000  miles  in  circumference  ;  for  they  run  along  the  whole  circumferei 
of  the  planet,  and  appear  of  the  same  shape  during  every  period  of  its  rotati 
It  is  probable  that  the  smallest  belts  we  can  distinctly  perceive  by  our  t( 
scopes  are  not  much  less  than  a  thousand  miles  in  breadth. 


CAUSES   OF   THE    BELTS. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  diurnal  motion  of  the  earth,  combined  with 
heat  of  the  sun  acting  directly  on  the  intertropical  regions,  produces  those 
mospheric  currents  which  blow  with  a  constancy  and  regularity  so  singi 
from  east  to  west  in  the  lower  latitudes  of  both  hemispheres.  These  curre 
are  attended  with  others  in  a  contrary  direction,  which  constitute  their  re 
tion,  blowing  almost  as  constantly  and  regularly  from  west  to  east  in 
higher  latitudes.  Thus  the  atmosphere  covering  the  surface  of  the  eartl 
continually  swept  by  systems  of  currents  blowing  in  either  direction  paralle 
the  line — and  these  currents  will  have  a  tendency,  in  proportion  to  their  fo 
and  regularity,  to  produce  corresponding  arrangements  parallel  to  the  line 
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ids  wbicb  float  upon  oor  atmosphere.  It  is  evident  that  such  an  eiTect 
e  more  strongly  marked  in  proportion  as  the  energy  of  the  causes  pro- 
it  would  be  increased. 

B  case  of  the  earth,  the  surface  at  the  equator  is  moved  by  the  diurnal 
It  the  rate  of  abont  a  thousand  miles  an  hour ;  and  the  sun,  at  different 

of  the  year,  departs  from  the  equator  on  either  side  to  a  distance  of 
three  and  a  half  degrees.     If  the  velocity  of  the  surface  of  the  equator 

become  ten  or  twenty  times  greater,  and  the  sun,  instead  of  departing 
twenty-three  degrees,  were  constantly  vertical  to  it,  then  we  might  ex- 
have  atmospheric  currents  parallel  to  the  line  much  more  energetic, 
t,  and  regular. 

Q  the  case  of  Jupiter,  it  will  be  easily  seen  that  the  causes  producing 
rrents  are  far  more  energetic  than  on  the  earth.  Instead  of  revolving 
ty-four  hours,  Jupiter  revolves  in  ten  hours.  If,  then,  the  globe  of  Ju- 
ere  equal  to  that  of  the  earth,  the  velocity  of  his  surface  at  the  line 
e  greater  than  in  the  case  of  the  earth  in  the  proportion  of  two  and  a 
>ne.  The  velocity  of  his  surface  would,  in  fact,  be  about  two  thousand 
dred  miles  an  hour.  But  the  diameter  of  Jupiter,  and  therefore  also 
umference,  is  eleven  times  greater  than  that  of  the  earth ;  and  there- 

tbat  account  alone,  even  though  he  revolved  in  the  same  time,  the  ve- 
f  his  surface  would  be  eleven  times  greater  than  that  of  the  earth, 
lese  two  causes  combined,  it  follows  that  the  velocity  of  the  surface  of 
at  the  equator  is  about  twenty-seven  and  a  half  times  greater  than  that 
arth,  and  is,  in  fact,  twenty-seven  thousand  five  hundred  miles  an  hour, 
svident,  then,  that  the  velocity  of  the  surface  of  Jupiter  produced  by  his 
revolution  being  nearly  twenty-eight  times  greater  than  that  of  the  earth, 

sun  appearing  always  vertical  to  his  equator,  or  nearly  so,  the  causes 
NToduce  a  system  of  atmospheric  currents  parallel  to  his  equator,  act 
finitely  more  energy  than  upon  the  earth.  We  accordingly  see  the 
>f  such  currents  exhibited  in  the  decided  arrangements  of  the  strata  of 
ids  parallel  to  his  equator.  Thus  we  see  that  there  prevail  in  Jupiter 
leric  currents  similar  to  those  which  prevail  on  the  earth,  blowing 
tly  from  east  to  west  in  some  latitudes,  and  from  west  to  east  in  others, 
cannot  doubt  that  they  were  intended  to  fulfil  that  purpose  in  the  social 
trse  of  the  people  of  the  globe  which  they  actually  do  fulfill^  we  are 
1  with  one  analogy  more  to  support  the  conclusion  that  the  planets  are 
d  globes  like  the  earth. 

xed  are  two  views  of  Jupiter,  showing  the  appearance  of  the  belts, 
om  original  drawings  by  Madler,  made  ft'om  observations  taken  so  re- 
m  1841. 
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eirth.  the  apparent  diameter  of  the  sun  as  seen  from  Jupiter  will  be  one  fifth 
of  its  apparent  diameter  from  the  earth.  It  will,  therefore,  measure  about  six  . 
minuter,  since  the  diameter  of  the  earth  measures  about  thirty  minutes.  The 
apparent  magnitude  of  the  sun  as  we  see  it,  is  very  nearly  that  which  a  cent 
piece  would  have  if  seen  at  the  distance  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  from 
the  eye.  The  apparent  magnitude  of  the  sun  as  seen  from  Jupiter  would  then 
I  be  the  same,  or  nearly  so,  as  that  of  a  cent  piece  seen  at  six  nundred  feet  dis- 
tance. 

It  is  proved  in  those  branches  of  physics  in  which  the  laws  of  heat  and 

light  are  developed,  that  the  density  of  ^ese  principles  is  diminished  in  pro- 

i  portion  as  the  square  of  the  distance  from  the  body  from  which  they  emanate 

'  i.s  increased.     It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  heat  and  light  of  the  sun  at  Jupiter 

I  will  be  about  twenty-five  times  less  than  at  the  earth. 


Jupiter's  satellites. 

When  Galileo  directed  the  first  telescope  to  the  examination  of  Jupiter,  he 
observed  four  minute  stars,  which  appeared  in  the  line  of  the  equator  of  the 
,  planet.  He  took  these  at  first  to  be  fixed  stars ;  but  he  was  soon  undeceived. 
He  saw  them  alternately  approach  and  recede  from  the  planet.  He  observed 
]  them  pan  behind  it  and  before  it ;  and,  in  fact,  to  oscillate,  as  it  were,  to  the 
rigki  «id  die  left  of  the  planet,  to  certain  limited  distances :  each  of  the  four 
sisci-iMading  to  equal  distances  east  and  west  of  the  planet.  He  soon  arrived 
It  itiy  iaiinniin  conclusion  that  these  objects  were  not  fixed  stars,  but  that  they 
weAT-^todMB  which  revolved  round  Jupiter  in  circular  orbits,  at  limited  dis- 
tiDcb^V  sod  that  each  successive  body  included  the  orbit  of  the  others  within 
it.  I^diOTt,  that  they  formed  a  miniature  of  the  solar  system,  in  which,  how- 
efor/Jnptter  himself  played  the  part  of  the  sun.  As  the  telescope  improved, 
it  *«fg*«»<*  apparent  that  these  bodies  were  small  globes,  related  to  Jupiter  in 
the  aUM  manner  exactly  as  the  moon  is  related  to  the  earth ;  that,  in  fine,  they 
went «  cortege  of  four  moons,  attending  Jupiter  round  the  sun  in  the  same 
maiMrp  and  subserving  the  same  purpose,  as  our  moon  does  in  reference  to 
iheafodi. 

Tin,  then,  it  seems  that  the  population  of  Jupiter  are  favored  by  four  moons 
in  itmr  firmament.  Since  the  examination  of  the  motion  of  these  bodies  has 
beea  earned  to  a  greater  extent  of  accuracy,  it  has  been  found  that  there  is  a 
■^jfl**  law  prevailing  among  their  motions,  in  virtue  of  which  it  is  impossible 
that  Aa  four  satellites  can  ever  be  at  the  same  time  on  the  same  side  of  Jupiter ; 
one,  aft  laaat,  must  be  on  the  contrary  side  from  the  other  three.  Thus  it  fol- 
lowa  Aal  there  must  always  be  one  moon  full,  or  nearly  so ;  for  if  three  of  the 
foar  HaMrilitea  be  on  the  same  side  of  Jupiter  with  the  sun,  and  therefore  in 
the  aaMitkm  of  new  or  waning  moons,  the  fourth  must  be  on  the  opposite  side, 
■nil' ilirafhrn  nearly  a  full  moon. 

By(-VpaBeeted  with  these  appendages  to  Jupiter,  there  is  perhaps  nothing 
muia  iildbrttWf  than  the  period  of  their  revolutions  round  him.  That  moon 
whUt'la^iaearest  to  Jupiter  completes  its  revolution  in  forty-two  hours.  In  that 
brief 'MMNi  of  time  it  goes  through  all  its  various  phases ;  it  is  a  thin  crescent ; 
it  ia  iMlPad,  gibbons,  and  full.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  day 
di  JMiMt  ioatead  of  being  twenty- four  hours,  is  about  ten  nours.  This  moon, 
therama.  haa  a  month  equal  to  a  little  more  than  four  of  Jupiter^s  days.  In 
each  iuf  it  passes  through  one  complete  quarter ;  thus  the  first  day  of  the 
ODOiriil  if  passes  from  the  thinnest  crescent  to  the  half  moon ;  in  the  second  day, 
iiroin  Aa  naif  moon  to  the  full  moon  ;  on  the  third  day,  from  the  full  moon  to 
h»  laat  qoarter ;  and  on  the  fourth  day  returns  to  conjunction  with  the  sun. 


So  rapid  are  these  changes  that  we  can  conceive  the  gradual  changes  of  the 
phases  of  the  moon  to  he  actually  visible  as  they  proceed.  The  next  satellite 
makes  its  complete  revolution  in  about  eighty-five  nours,  or  in  about  eight  of  Ju- 
piter's days  and  a  half.  Such  is  the  month  of  the  second  satellite.  The  third 
satellite  completes  his  revolution  in  one  hundred  and  seventy  hours,  or  in  abool 
seventeen  days  of  Jupiter.  The  fourth  and  most  distant  satellite,  requires  abont 
four  hundred  hoTurs,  to  complete  its  revolution,  and  therefore  has  a  month  of 
about  forty  of  Jupiter's  days. 

It  appears,  then,  that  upon  Jupiter  there  are  four  different  months,  correspond- 
ing to  the  four  different  moons ;  one  of  about  four  days'  duration,  another  about 
eight  days,  a  third  about  seventeen  days,  and  the  fourth  about  forty  days.  What 
a  complicated  system  of  reckoning  time  is  thus  supplied ! 

The  magnitude  of  the  nearest  of  Jupiter's  moons  is  about  a  quarter  greater 
than  that  of  our  own ;  that  of  the  second  is  equal  to  ours  ;  the  diameter  of  the 
third,  however,  is  nearly  double  to  that  of  our  moon,  and  it  is  nearly  equal  to  the 
planet  Mercury ;  the  diameter  of  the  fourth  satellite  is  about  one  half  greater 
than  that  of  our  moon. 

The  distance  of  the  nearest  moon  from  the  surface  of  Jupiter  is  somewhat 
less  than  the  distance  of  ours  from  the  surface  of  the  earth.  Its  apparent  mag- 
nitude, therefore,  seen  from  Jupiter,  will  be  greater  than  ours.  The  distance 
of  the  second  moon  from  Jupiter  is  about  one  half  greater  than  the  distance  of 
our  moon,  and  as  its  diameter  is  nearly  equal  to  that  of  our  moon,  its  apparent 
magnitude  will  be  proportionally  less.  The  distance  of  the  third  moon  is 
more  than  double  the  distance  of  ours,  but  as  its  magnitude  is  a  little  less  than 
double,  its  appearance  to  the  inhabitants  of  Jupiter  will  be  nearly  the  same  as 
that  of  ours.     The  appearance  of  the  fourth  moon  will  be  somewhat  less. 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  four  moons  which  attend  Jupiter  vary  very  little 
in  the  apparent  magnitude  they  present  to  its  inhabitants  from  that  which  ours 
presents  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth. 

One  of  the  peculiarities  in  the  motion  of  our  moon  which  distinguishes  it 
in  a  remarkable  manner  from  the  planets,  is  its  revolution  upon  its  axis.  It 
will  be  remembered,  that  the  planets  generally  rotate  on  their  axes  in  times 
somewhat  analogous  to  that  of  the  earth.  Now,  on  the  contrary,  the  moon  re- 
volves on  its  axis  in  the  same  time  that  it  takes  to  revolve  round  the  earth ;  in 
consequence  of  which  adjustment  of  its  motions  it  turns  the  same  hemisphere 
continually  toward  the  earth.  It  would  seem  that  this  is  a  general  character- 
istic of  all  satellites ;  for  the  observations  of  Sir  William  Herschel  on  those 
of  Jupiter,  show  that  the  same  motion  prevails  among  them ;  that  they,  as 
they  revolve  round  their  primary,  turn  constantly  the  same  hemisphere  toward 
Jupiter. 

The  globe  of  Jupiter,  though  of  considerable  magnitude,  is  small  compared 
with  that  of  the  sun.  In  consequence  of  this,  it  throws  in  the  direction  oppo- 
site to  that  of  the  sun  a  conical  shadow  of  considerable  length,  the  thickness  of 
which,  at  Jupiter,  is  equal  to  the  diameter  of  the  planet,  but  which  diminishes  until 
it  is  reduced  to  a  point  in  receding  from  Jupiter.  As  the  satellites  move  round 
Jupiter,  in  the  plane  of  his  equator,  and  as  the  plane  of  his  equator  is  very 
nearly  coincident  with  that  of  his  orbit  round  the  sun,  it  follows  that  the  satel- 
lites, every  revolution,  as  they  pass  behind  him,  must  move  through  his  shadow. 
The  only  exception  to  this  is  presented  by  the  fourth,  or  most  distant  satellite, 
which,  owing  to  its  great  distance  from  the  planet,  and  the  obliquity  of  its 
orbit,  sometimes,  in  passing  behind  the  planet,  goes  above  or  below  its  shadow. 
When  the  satellites  get  into  the  shadow  of  Jupiter  they  become  invisible  to  us ; 
and  hence  we  know  that  they  are  opaque  bodies,  which  shine,  like  the  m(K>n, 
by  the  reflected  light  of  the  sun.     All  the  circumstances  connected  with  their 
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es  are  Tisible  to  us.  We  see  them  enter  the  shadow  and  leave  it,  and  wf) 
itimate  the  dmatioaof  each  eclipse,  and  obserre  ezaotly.  its  beginninn^  and 
;.  Theae  edipeee,aa  we  shall  show  on  another  occaaMm,  have  been  in-  i 
ental,  not  only  to  mlefiil  purposes  in  art,  but  also  to  great  diacoTeries  in 
;e.  It  ia  by  them,  araoog  other  meana,  chat  the  longitude  of  places  on 
iriace  of  the  earth  is  detennined ;  but  by  far  the  meet  important  diacovery 
cted  with  these  bodiee,  is  that  of  the  motion  and  ^rdocity  of  li^it.  How 
ras  accoo^liahed  we  shall  also  explain  on  another  oeeaaion.  It  was 
1,  however,  by  these  means,  that  the  velocity  of  reflected  ligM  was  the 
aa  that  of  direct  light. 

SATURN. 

fond  the  orbit  of  Jupiter,  a  space  equal  in  extent  to  the  distance  of  Jupi- 
}m  the  sun,  is  unoccupied  by  any  planetary  body.  At  a  distance  little 
of  a  thousand  millions  of  miles  from  the  sun,  the  Saturnian  System 
rea,  in  a  period  of  twenty-nine  years  and  a  half,  consisting  of  a  globe  little 
iian  Jupiter,  begirt  with  two  (and  probably  more)  stupendous  ringSp  and  a 
le  of  no  less  than  seven  moons. 

e  diameter  of  Saturn  is  eighty  thousand  miles,  and  its  bulk  is,  conse- 
ly,  a  thousand  times  greater  than  that  of  the  earth. 


DIURNAL   ROTATION   OF    SATURN. 

e  distance  of  Saturn  is  so  great  that  it  requires  the  most  powerful  tele- 
m  to  render  the  marks  on  his  disk  visible,  so  as  to  discover  his  diurnal 
n.  From  purely  theorAical  views,  Laplace  conjectured  that  it  was  per- 
d  in  about  ten  hours.  Sir  William  Herschel,  by  the  aid  of  the  large  in- 
enta  eonatructed  by  him,  inferred  that  it  revolves  in  ten  hours,  sixteen 
^ea,  and  nineteen  seconds.  Sir  John  Herschel  estimates  the  time  of  its 
im  to  be  ten  hours,  twenty-nine  minutes,  and  seventeen  seconds, 
e  axia  on  which- it  tarns  is,  like  that  of  Jupiter,  at  right  angles  to  the  di- 
o  of  the  belts,  hot  unlike  Jupiter,  Saturn  inclines  his  axis  to  the  plane  of 
rbit  in  a  manner  similar  to  the  earth  and  Mars.  The  consequence  of  this 
gement  is  that  the  year  of  Saturn  is  varied  by  the  same  succession  of 
na  subject  to  the  same  range  of  temperature  as  Uiose  which  prevail  on  our 

e  alternation  of  light  and  darkness  is  the  same  as  upon  Jupiter.  This 
return  of  day,  after  an  interval  of  five  hours  night,  seems  to  assume  the 
cter  of  a  law  among  the  major  planets,  as  the  interval  of  twelve  hours  cer- 
'  does  among  the  minor  planets. 

16  year  of  Saturn  is  equal  in  duration  to  10,759  terrestrial  days,  or  to 
92  hours.  But  as  the  rotation  of  the  planet  is  completed  in  less  than  ten 
;  and  a  half,  the  number  of  Saturnian  days  in  the  planet's  year  must  be 
12. 

le  distance  of  Saturn  from  the  sun  being  above  nine  times  that  of  the 
,  the  sun's  apparent  diameter  at  that  planet  will  be  less  than  at  the  earth 
ike  f proportion.  If  in  the  annexed  figure  £  represent  the  appearance  of 
on  at  the  earth,  S  will  exhibit  its  appearance  at  Saturn. 
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ATMOSPHERE    Of    SATURJI, 


The  planet  Satum  has  been  found  to  be  invested  with  an  atmosphere  aimilsr 
to  that  of  Jijpiter,  and  attended  in  alt  respects  with  ihe  same  phenomena*  Th« 
belts  are  eflects  of  the  same  kind,  and  produced  by  the  same  causes^  and  all 
that  we  have  said  regarding  the  atmospheric  currents,  clouds,  and  other  me- 
teorological phenomena,  in  Jupiter^  will  be  equally  applicable  tu  Saturn. 


RLVOS  or  SATtrns. 

At  a  very  early  epoch  in  ibe  history  of  the  telescope,  the  application  of  that 
insiniment  tnlhe  examination  of  Saturv  led  to  the  supposhion  that  the  planet 
was  not  globular,  but  oval.  Further  obserration  created  the  impression  thil 
ears  ox  han/iUs  were  attached  to  each  side  of  the  disk.  But  as  the  meant 
of  obaervation  were  farther  improved^  the  astonishing  discovery  vraa  made  ihal 
Watuni  is  surrounded  by  a  stupendous  ring  of  solid  matter  lying  in  ihc  plane  of 
bis  equator,  tlie  inner  edge  being  at  a  distance  from  his  surface  of  about  twenty 
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oiles.  More  recent  obsenrations  made  by  Sir  William  Herschcl 
ibll&h  ihe  fact  that  this  ring  is  not,  as  was  first  supposed,  a  single  annular 
te  of  matter,  bm  has  a  division  by  which  it  is  separated  into  two  indepen- 
it  Tiiigs,  one  outride  ibe  other,  which  have  no  mutual  point  of  contact  or 
mextou.  This  separation  appeared  at  first,  as  a  dark  streak  upon  the  surface 
the  rin^  running  p.^rallel  to  its  edges.  Sir  William  Herscliel,  however, 
ceeded  in  seeing  iirare  which  were  behind  the  ring  through  this  apparent 
*^  m^ik  contequenEly  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  it  was  an  opening  or 
amtioii  beiw«t^n  two  independent  rings.  It  was  found  also  that  the  sur- 
»  of  iJie  ring  was  m^irked  by  parallel  streaks  or  bauds,  like  the  belts  of  the 
aet. 

(mf  rocent  observadoos  made  at  Rome  upon  this  planet,  appear  to  counten- 
m  ttto  viipposttion  that  the  ring,  instead  of  being  double,  is  quintuple,  and 
i  ifiere  t^tfi  four  divisions  instead  of  ow,  as  supposed  by  Sir  William  Her- 
eL  It  is  even  said  that  six  divisions  have  been  observed,  and  therefore 
re  ore  seven  independent  rings,  one  within  another,  all  being  concentric 
h  the  planet  aud  hi  the  plane  of  its  equator. 

Tue  of  the  most  striking  discoveries  of  Sir  Wilham  Herschel  respecting 
an,  was  the  revolution  of  the  rings  around  the  planet.  He  found  that  they 
shre  round  their  own  centre  and  that  of  the  planet  in  their  own  plane,  and 
t  they  complete  a  revolution  in  the  same  time  that  a  satellite  would  revolve 
tt  the  same  distance.  Their  motion,  therefore,  is  conformable  to  the  laws 
nuritation  which  would  govern  that  of  satellites  or  moons.  The  dimensions 
%•  rings,  as  observed  by  Sir  William  Herschel,  are  as  follows : — 

.  ,    '  Miles. 

.  Szterior  diameter  of  exterior  ring 176,'4l8 

.  lalerior  diameter  of  exterior  ring 155,272 

Bicadth  of  exterior  ring 10,.'373 

Eiterior  diameter  of  interior  ring 151,690 

. .  ^  Jblterior  diameter  of  interior  ring 1 17,339 

Ikaadth  of  the  interior  ring 17,175 

r,  Cqoatorial  diameter  of  the  planet 79,160 

' ;'  laicrfal  between  the  planet  and  the  interior  ring 19,090 

liitcrTal  of  the  rings 1 ,79 1 

TUdcneM  of  the  rings  not  exceeding 100 

[t  appeaxa  then  that  the  thickness  of  the  rings  is  incomparably  smaller  than 
ir  breadth ;  the  thickness  being  not  more  than  the  three  hundredth  part  of 

breadth. 

Dne  of  the  circumstances  attending  the  contemplation  of  the  planet  Saturn 
ich  excites  most  surprise,  is  the  fact  that  the  planet  and  the  two  rings  should 
capable  of  maintaining  their  relative  position  with  the  prodigious  velocity 
h  which  they  move  round  the  sun,  without  either  overtaking  the  other  or 
r  collision  taking  place.  Let  it  be  remembered  that  the  circumference  of 
lorn's  orbit  round  the  sun  measures  about  six  thousand  millions  of  miles,  and 
t  the  planet  completes  this  circuit  in  less  than  thirty  years,  so  that  he  moves 
the  rate  of  about  seven  millions  and  three  quarter  miles  per  day,  or  three 
idred  and  twenty-five  thousand  miles  an  hour.  This  is  a  velocity  six  bun- 
d  and  fifty  times  greater  than  that  of  a  cannon-ball.  Yet  with  this  prodigious 
erity  of  motion  continued  for  countless  ages,  neither  of  the  rings  has  ever 
irtaken  the  planet  or  the  planet  overtaken  them,  and  still  more  wonderful, 

two  rings,  separated  only  by  a  space  of  about  eighteen  hundred  miles, 
ich  they  would  move  over  with  their  orbitual  motion  in  about  three  minutes, 
e  never  overtaken  each  other.  This  astonishing  precision  of  movement 
old  become  still  more  surprising  if  it  be  true,  as  it  is  suspected  to  be,  that 
re  are  five  or  more  independent  rings,  one  included  within  the  other. 


This  apparent  mystery  has  however  been  most  clearly  and  beantifQlly  ex- 
plained by  Biot,  to  whom  the  happy  idea  occurred  that  the  rings  ooald  be  \ 
brought  under  the  same  laws  of  motion  as  moons.  To  make  this  explmBatm 
clearly  understood,  let  us  first  imagine  a  globe  like  the  moon  moring  period-  [ 
ically  round  the  planet  like  the  earth.  The  manner  in  which  the  attractioo  of 
gravitation  combined  with  centrifugal  force  causes  it  to  keep  revolnng  romd 
the  earth  without  falling  down  upon  it  by  its  gravity  on  the  one  hand,  or 
receding  indefinitely  from  it  by  the  centrifugal  force  on  the  other  is  well 
understood.  In  virtue  of  the  equality  of  these  forces,  the  moon  keeps  con- 
tinually at  the  same  distance  from  the  earth  while  it  accompanies  the  earA 
round  the  sun.  Now  it  would  be  easy  to  suppose  another  moon  rerolving  by 
the  same  law  of  attraction  at  the  same  distance  from  the  earth.  It  would  r^ 
volve  in  the  same  time,  and  with  the  same  velocity,  as  the  first.  We  may  ex- 
tend the  supposition  with  equal  facility  to  three,  four,  or  a  hundred  moons,  at 
the  same  distance.  Nay,  we  may  suppose  as  many  moons  placed  at  the  aaos 
distance  round  the  earth  as  would  complete  the  circle,  so  as  to  form  a  ring  of 
moons  touching  each  other.  They  would  still  move  in  the  mame  manner  and 
with  the  same  velocity  as  the  single  moon.  Nor  will  the  circumstances  be 
altered  if  this  ring  of  moons  be  supposed  to  be  beaten  out  into  a  thin  flat  ring 
like  those  of  Saturn.  It  is  plain,  then,  that  if  the  ring  of  Saturn  revolve  in  its 
own  plane  round  the  planet  in  the  same  time  as  that  in  which  a  single  satellite 
placed  at  the  same  distance  would  revolve,  the  stability  of  the  ring  with  refer- 
ence to  the  planet  is  explicable  exactly  upon  the  same  principles  as  those  by 
which  we  explain  the  motion  of  a  satellite.  But  Sir  William  Herschel,  as  has 
been  already  stated,  discovered  the  important  fact  that  the  rings  do  move  round 
their  own  centre  and  that  of  the  planet  in  the  same  time  that  a  satellite  placed 
at  the  same  distance  would  do.  Biot,  therefore,  has,  with  a  happy  adnntness, 
adopted  this  as  the  key  to  the  explanation  of  the  stability  of  the  ring. 

The  following  observations  of  Sir  John  Herachel  on  the  rings  indicated 
another  cause  of  their  stability  :  — 

Although  the  rings  are,  as  we  have  said,  very  nearly  concentric  with  the 
body  of  Saturn,  yet  recent  micrometical  measurements  of  extreme  delicacy  have 
demonstrated  that  the   coincidence  is  not  mathematically  exact,  but  that  the 
centre   of  gravity  of  the  rings  oscillates  round  that  of  the  body  describing  a 
very  minute  orbit,  probably  under  laws  of  much  complexity.     Trifling  as  this 
remark  may  appear,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  stability  of  the  sys- 
tem of  the  rings.     Supposing  them   mathematically  perfect  in  their  circular 
form,  and  exactly  concentric  with  the  planet,  it  is  demonstrable  that  they  would 
form  (in  spite  of  their  centrifugal  force)  a  system  in  a  state  of  unstable  equililh 
rium,  which  the  slightest  external  power  would  subvert — not  by  causing  a  rup- 
ture in  the  substance  of  the  rings — but  by  precipitating  them,  unln-oken^  on  the 
surface  of  the  planet.     For  the  attraction  of  such  a  ring  or  rings  on  a  point  or 
sphere  eccentrically  situate  within  them,  is  not  the  same  in  all  directions,  but 
tends  to  draw  the  point  or  sphere  toward  the  nearest  part  of  the  ring,  or  away 
from  the  centre.     Hence,  supposing  the  body  to  become,  from  any  cause,  ever 
so  little  eccentric  to  the  ring,  the  tendency  of  their  mutual  gravity  is,  not  to 
correct  but  to  increase  this  eccentricity,  and  to  bring  the  nearest  parts  of  them 
together.     Now,  external  powers,  capable  of  producing  such  eccentricity,  exist 
in  the  attractions  of  the  satellites  ;  and  in  order  that  the  system  may  be  stable, 
and  possess  within  itself  a  power  of  resisting  the  first  inroads  of  such  a  ten- 
dency, while  yet  nascent  and  feeble,  and  opposing  them  by  an  opposite  or 
maintaining  power,  it  has  been  shown  that  it  is  sufficient  to  admit  the  rings  to 
be  loadud  in  some  part  of  their  circumference,  either  by  some  minute  inequality 
of  thickness,  or  by  some   portions  being  denser  than  others.     Such  a  load 
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to  the  whole  ring  to  which  it  was  attached  somewhat  of  the  charac- 
vy  and  sluggish  satellite,  maintaining  itself  in  an  orbit  with  a  cer- 
sufficient  to  orercome  minute  causes  of  disturbance,  and  establish 
bearing  on  its  centre.  But  even  without  supposing  the  existence 
I  lo8d~--of  which,  sAer  all,  we  have  no  proof — and  granting,  there- 
full  extent,  the  general  instability  of  the  equilibrium,  we  think  we 
I  the  periodicity  of  all  the  causes  of  disturbance,  a  sufficient  guar- 
s  preserration.  However  homely  be  the  illustration,  we  can  con- 
Qg  more  apt  in  every  way  to  give  a  general  conception  of  this  main- 
equilibrium  under  a  constant  tendency  to  subversion,  than  the  mode 
practised  hand  will  sustain  a  long  pole  in  a  perpendicular  position 
he  finger,  by  a  continual  and  almost  imperceptible  variation  of  the 
)porL  Be  that,  however,  as  it  may,  the  observed  oscillation  of  the 
the  rings  about  that  of  the  planet  is  in  itself  the  evidence  of  a  per- 
est  between  conservative  and  destructive  powers — both  extremely 
so  antagonizing  one  another,  as  to  prevent  the  latter  from  ever  ac- 
uncontrollable  ascendency,  and  rushing  to  a  catastrophe. 
9  plane  of  the  rings  coincides  with  that  of  Saturn's  equator,  and  since 
luring  one  half  of  Saturn's  year  north,  and  during  the  other  half  south 
tor,  it  follows  that  the  northern  side  of  the  ring  is  illuminated,  and  the 
de  dark,  during  the  summer  half  year  of  his  northern  hemisphere, 
e  southern  side  is  illuminated  and  the  northern  side  dark  during  the 
r  year  of  his  northern  hemisphere.  At  his  equinoxes  the  edge  of 
presented  to  the  sun,  and  neither  side  of  it  is  illuminated.  Since 
ar  of  Saturn  is  equal  to  fifteen  terrestrial  years,  it  follows  that  the 
id  southern  sides  of  the  rings  are  ahemately  illuminated  by  the  sun 
rvals  of  fifteen  years. 

ident  that  the  rings  can  only  be  seen  from  the  earth  when  the 
arth  are  at  the  same  side  of  Saturn's  equator.  From  the  great 
of  Saturn's  orbit,  compared  with  that  of  the  earth,  this  must  be 
be  case.  In  order  that  the  sun  and  earth  should  be  at  opposite 
)  plane  of  the  ring,  that  plane  must  be  so  placed  that  its  edge  is  di- 
)me  point  between  the  sun  and  earth.  This  will  be  the  case  for  a 
before  and  ailer  it  is  directed  to  the  sun,  that  is  to  say,  a  little  be- 
ter  Saturn's  equinox. 

ppose  two  lines  touching  the  earth's  annual  orbit,  and  parallel  to  the 
is  of  Saturn's  ring,  to  be  drawn  and  continued  in  both  directions  to 
vill  be  only  when  Saturn  is  between  these  lines  that  ^e  earth  and 
at  different  sides  of  the  ring.  These  lines  will  include  a  length  of 
Saturn  equal  to  the  diameter  of  the  orbit  of  the  earth,  and  since 
I  move  over  such  a  space  in  his  periodical  course  roupd  the  sun  in 
t  follows  that  the  sun  and  earth  must  be  always  at 'the  same  side 
I  ring,  except  for  six  months  before  and  six  months  alter  each  of 
[uinoxes,  at  which  times  it  may  happen  that  the  sun  and  earth  may 
site  sides  of  the  rings. 

rings  may  become  invisible  from  the  earth  by  any  of  three  causes. 
1  the  edge  of  the  rings  be  presented  to  the  sun,  the  edge  being  then 
uminated  part,  and  being  too  thin  to  be  seen  even  by  telescopes  at 
distance,  the  ring  is  invisible.     This  will  happen  once  every  fiiieen 

1  the  edge  of  the  ring  is  presented  to  the  earth,  it  is  invisible  be- 
minuteness  and  distance .  This  will  happen  once  every  fifteen  years . 
1  the  sun  and  earth  are  on  opposite  sides  of  the  ring.  "^*^  " 
Q  once  every  fifteen  years. 


This  will 


i  theiefon  for  an  interval  of  a  few  months  every  fifteen  years,  the 
Saturn  aro  always  in  a  position  to  be  seen  from  the  earth.  These  cir- 
es  occur  when  the  planet  passes  through  the  twentieth  degrees  of  the 
go  and  Piacea.  They  took  place  in  the  year  1832-'33,  and  will  recur 
1847-.*48. 

Igle  at  which  the  plane  of  the  rings  is  inclined  to  that  of  the  ecliptic 
nH  dCK^p  the  rings  must  always  be  seen  obliquely  from  the  earth,  more 
»,  ••  yM  earth  is  more  or  less  distant  from  the  plane  of  the  rings,  but 
idtjr  of  Ae  view  can  never  be  less  than  30^.  Now,  since  a  circle 
kgimlj  ia  alwaya  foreshortened  into  an  oval,  the  appearance  of 
t  OTon  in  the  moat  favorable  position  must  be  elliptical.  If  a  circle  be 
I  aa  iBgle  of  30^,  it  will  be  seen  as  an  ellipse  whose  lesser  axis  is 
neater.  Such  is  the  form  of  the  ring  as  seen  at  intervals  of  seven 
I  a  half  from  Saturn's  equinoxes,  or  when  the  planet  is  in  the  signs 
Old  Cremini,  which  takes  place  at  the  middle  of  the  intervals  of  the 
sncea  of  the  rings.  This  occurred  last  in  1839-'40,  and  will  occur 
18M-*55.  Between  the  epochs  at  which  the  ring  is  in  its  most 
By  and  the  times  of  its  disappearances  it  undergoes  all  the  intermedi- 
m. 

annexed  figures  the  appearances  it  presented  between  1832  and  1840 
I  liioin  the  observations  of  William  Dick. 

obeFp  November,  and  December,  1832,  the  ring  appeared  as  in  &g,  1. 
Qginning  of  January,  it  appeared  like  a  pure  thread  of  light  on  each 
lie  planet  aa  in  fig.  2.  It  began  to  appear  a  little  larger  during  the 
r  Janoary,  February,  and  March,  1833 ;  but  in  April  it  again  disap- 
I  tba  earth  was  then  in  the  plane  of  the  ring,  and  it  continued  invisible 
ko  end  of  June  ;  after  which  it  again  appeared  as  represented  in  fig. 
KNit  a  year  after  its  second  disappearance,  it  appeared  as  in  fig,  3,  and 
ad  a  half  afterward  was  seen  as  in  fig.  4.  In  1837  it  appeared  as 
and  finally  assumed  its  most  open  form,  as  represented  in  fig.  6. 
1838  to  1847,  the  ring  gradually  passes  through  similar  phases  in  a 
order. 


SATELLITES   OF   SATURN. 

imining  Saturn  with  powerful  telescopes,  it  is  found  to  be  attended  by 
iTolving  round  it  similar  in  all  respects  to  the  satellites  of  Jupiter,  but 
g  to  seven  in  number.  These  revolve  nearly  in  the  plane  of  the  ring 
nd  that  body.  The  times  of  revolution  are  such  as  to  present  various 
resting  appearances  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  planet.  The  nearest 
makes  its  complete  revolution  in  22^  hours,  which  is  equivalent  to 
o  of  Saturn's  days.  This  moon,  therefore,  exhibits  all  its  various 
within  that  time.  It  passes  from  the  crescent  to  the  first  quarter 
if  one  of  Saturn's  days ;  from  the  first  quarter  to  the  full  moon  in  an- 
f  day,  and  from  the  full  to  the  new  moon  in  another  half  day ;  so  rapid 
eceission  of  its  phases.  The  next  in  the  order  of  distance,  makes  its 
B8  in  thirty-three  hours,  or  in  about  three  of  Saturn's  days,  which 
sa  another  sort  of  month ;  within  which  it  passes  through  all  its  vari- 
ea.  The  third  revolves  in  forty-five  hours,  or  about  four  of  Saturn's 
e  fourth  in  seventy-five  hours,  or  about  seven  and  a  half  of  Saturn's 
e  fifth  in  one  hundred  and  eight  hours,  or  nearly  eleven  of  Saturn's 
e  sixth  in  about  three  hundred  and  eighty  hours,  or  in  about  thirty- 
Saturn's  days ;  the  seventh  in  about  nineteen  hundred  hours,  or  one 
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hundred  and  eighty  of  Saturn's  da3rs.     Such  are  the  seven  different  n 
prevalent  upon  Saturn. 

The  magnitudes  of  the  s^Uites  of  Saturn  have  not  been  eertainly 
tained  ;  their  distances  from  the  earth  are  too  great  to  enable  us  hithen 
tually  to  measure  their  diameters. 

Sir  John  IJerschel  estimates  the  diameter  of  the  most  remote  satellite 
little  less  than  that  of  Mars,  which  is  4,200  miles.  The  next  to  it  can 
much  less,  being  the  roost  conspicuous  in  its  appearance.  As  to  the  n 
tudes  of  the  four  minor  satellites,  we  are  left  to  conjecture. 

It  is  usual  to  designate  these  bodies  in  the  order  of  their  discovery,  ai 
in  the  order  of  their  distances  from  Saturn.  If  the  following  figures  rep 
the  succession  of  their  distances,  the  order  of  their  discovery  is  that  expi 
above  the  figures  respectively : — 

Seventh,      Sixth,      First,       Second,      Third,      Fourth,      Fiftl: 
1  2  3  4  5  6  7 

The  distance  of  the  nearest  satellite  from  the  surface  of  Saturn  does  n 
ceed  80,000  miles,  a  space  equal  to  one  diameter  of  the  planet.  Its  dit 
beyond  the  edge  of  the  ring  is  only  18,000  miles. 

This  moon  completes  its  revolution  round  Saturn  in  22^  hours,  or  a 
more  than  two  Satumian  days.  In  one  of  the  planet's  days  it  passes  the 
from  new  to  full  moon,  and  in  the  next  from  full  to  new  moon.  Its  char 
phase  from  hour  to  hour  must  be  distinctly  perceivable. 

It  is  probable,  from  analogy,  that  its  magnitude  is  greater  than  that  < 
moon,  and  since  its  distance  from  the  surface  of  Saturn  is  three  times  les 
that  of  our  moon,  its  apparent  diameter  at  Saturn  must  be  more  than 
times  greater.  It  will  therefore  appear  with  a  disk  at  least  ten  times  as 
as  that  of  our  moon. 

The  next  moon  is  at  a  distance  of  160,000  miles  from  the  centre,  and  12 
miles  from  the  surface  of  Saturn,  which  being  half  the  distance  of  our 
from  the  earth,  shows  that  if,  as  is  probable,  this  satellite  be  equal  in  mag 
to  our  moon,  it  will  appear  with  a  disk  four  times  as  great.  It  complet 
revolution  in  three  of  Saturn's  days,  within  which  time  it  exhibits  all  its  p! 

The  moon  next  in  order  is  at  a  distance  of  200,000  miles  from  the  • 
and  160,000  from  the  surface  of  the  planet.  It  appears  a  little  less  tha 
times  larger  than  our  moon  and  goes  through  all  its  phases  in  less  tha 
of  Saturn's  days. 

The  next  satellite  is  at  a  distance  of  260,000  miles  from  the  centr 
220,000  miles  from  the  surface  of  Saturn,  and  therefore  appears  larger  a 
urn  than  our  moon  does  at  the  earth.  It  passes  through  sdl  its  phases 
and  a  half  of  Saturn's  days. 

Thus  it  appears  that  Saturn  is  supplied  with  four  moons,  all  moving  i 
to  his  surface  than  ours  is  to  the  earth,  and  appearing  from  twice  to  ten  tir 
large,  and  passing  through  all  their  phases  in  irom  two  to  seven  of  Saturn's 

The  fifth  moon  from  Saturn,  completing  its  month  in  eleven  and  a  1: 
Saturn's  days,  is  at  a  distance  a  little  greater  than  that  of  our  moon,  and 
ably  appears  of  the  same  magnitude  seen  from  Saturn.  The  sixth  moon, 
pleting  its  month  in  forty  of  Saturn's  days,  is  at  more  than  three  times  tb 
tance  of  our  moon,  but  is  twice  its  diameter.  It  appears  from  Saturn  bu 
less  than  ours.  The  most  remote  of  this  system  of  moons  completes  it 
olution  in  two  hundred  Satumian  days,  and  its  distance  from  Saturn 
times  that  of  our  moon  from  the  earth.  This  is  the  largest  moon  of  th 
tem,  but  still,  owing  to  its  great  distance,  must  appear  smaller  at  Saturi 
ours  does  at  the  earth. 
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rbiu  of  the  six  inner  satellites  are  nearly  in  the  plane  of  the  rin^,  but 
le  niost  remote  one  is  inclined  to  it  at  the  rather  large  angle  of  30^. 
I  to  the  great  obliquity  of  the  orbits  of  the  satellites  to  tlut  of  Saturn, 
seldom  eclipsed.  The  frequency  of  the  eclipses  of  the  satellites  of 
is  a  consaqoonce  of  the  fact  that  their  orbits  are  nearly  in  the  plane  of 
le  planet.  «« 

DOst  remote  of  Saturn's  moons  (coomonly  called  the  fifUi  satellite) 
raiiationa  of  brilliancy  which  have  giTon.gnrand  for  the  conjecture 
Be  moons,  like  our  own  and  those  of  Jupiter,  revolre  on  thmr  axes  in 
they  take  to  revolve  in  their  orbits. 

wo  innermost  satellites  were  the  latest  discovered,  and  are  by  far  the 
icult  to  be  seen.  It  is  only  by  means  of  telescopes  of  the  most  power- 
and  under  circumstances  most  favorable  to  observation,  that  they  can 
ted  at  all.  Those  who  have  been  so  fortunate  as  to  possess  instru- 
apabie  of  observing  them,  say  that  at  the  equinoxes  of  Saturn,  when 
becomes  invisible,  they  have  been  seen  threading  like  beads  the  al- 
nitely  thin  filament  of  light  to  which  the  ring  is  then  reduced,  and  for 
ime  moving  off  it  at  either  end,  speedily  to  return,  and  hastening  again 
tiabitual  concealment. 

OF    HBRSCHEL,   OR   URANUS. 

lanet  of  the  solar  system  which  is  the  most  remote  from  the  sun,  and 

bere  are  strong  reasons  for  believing  to  be  the  extreme  limit  of  the 

is  called   Urantis,  and  sometimes,  from  its  distinguished  discover- 

(chel.      This  body  is  a  globe  35,000  miles  in  diameter,  the  bulk  of 

about  eighty  times  that  of  the  earth ;  and  it  revolves  at  a  distance 

sun  of  eighteen  hundred   millions  of  miles ;  being  double  the  dis- 

Satum.     The  ffreat  distance  of  this  object  from  the  earth  and  the 

mt  minuteness  of  its  appearance,  has  rendered  our  knowledge  of  its 

ccmdition  much  less  distinct  and  satisfactory  than  those  of  the  nearer 

been  hitherto  unascertained  whether  it  has  a  diurnal  rotation ;  but 
favors  the  conjecture  that  it  revolves  rapidly  upon  its  axis  like  the 
planets,  Jupiter  and  Saturn.  The  disk  has  not  been  seen  with  snffi- 
itinctness  to  detect  upon  it  those  indications  which  would  decide  the 
,  whether  it  is  invested  with  an  atmosphere. 

leriod  for  this  planet  going  round  the  sun  is  eighty-four  terrestrial  years, 
le  date  of  its  discovery  was  1781,  it  has  not  yet  made  a  complete  rev- 
ince  astronomical  observation  was  first  directed  to  it.  It  is  a  striking 
of  the  power  of  science,  that  we  are  nevertheless  as  certainly  assured 
iriodical  path  round  the  sun,  as  if  it  had  been  observed  for  a  long  suc- 
of  its  periods  like  other  planets. 

neariy  twenty  times  farther  from  the  sun'  than  the  earth,  the  diameter 
n  will  appear  to  it  proportionally  less  ;  and  as  the  sun's  apparent  diameter 
trth  is  thirty  minutes,  it  will  subtend  at  Herschel  at  an  angle  of  only  a 
Lod  a  half.  We  subjoin  here  a  diagram  in  which,  if  we  suppose  the 
rcle  £,  to  represent  the  appearance  of  the  sun  as  seen  from  the  earth ; 
ler  one  H,  will  represent  its  appearance  as  seen  from  Herschel. 
3  intensity  of  solar  light  diminishes  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  su- 
magnitude  of  the  sun's  disk  diminishes,  it  will  follow  that  the  bright- 
day  at  the  planet  Herschel  must  be  between  three  and  four  hundred 
IS  than  at  the  earth !  We  might  be  led,  however,  from  such  a  numer- 
nate  to  form  a  very  incorrect  estimate  of  what  the  solar  light  under 


such  circumitancea  must  really  be.  The  light  of  ihe  full  raooti  is  about  thrne 
huntlrt?d  ihousand  limea  less  than  that  of  the  sun  ;  consequently  ii  follows  that 
the  ligbL  of  day  at  Herscbei  will  be  equal  to  the  light  of  more  than  one  thou* 
aanrl  full  moons. 

Independent  of  this  considi^rationf  however  it  will  be  remembered,  as  we 
havo  urged  on  another  occasion,  that  the  perception  of  the  brightne&aof  light, 
does  not  depend  only  upon  the  density  of  the  light  itself ;  but  also,  upon  tbe 
ma-unjiude  of  the  pupil  of  the  eye  and  the  sensibility  of  the  rtiima.  Nothing 
cati  be  more  easy  to  imagine  than  a  very  small  alteration  of  the  proportions  of 
the  eve,  without  even  the  necessity  of  admitting  any  in  its  struct ure^  which 
would  render  the  li^ht  of  the  sun  at  Herschel  as  efficient  for  the  purpose  of 
vision  as  at  the  earth. 

li  has  beeHp  in  various  popular  works,  and  even  in  some  strictly  scientific 
treatises,  urged  that  the  cold  which  prevails  at  this  and  other  remote  planets, 
mu.^i  be  so  intense  that  the  liquids  of  our  globe  could  not  exist  there  ;  and,  on 
tho  other  hand,  that  at  the  planet  Mercury,  a  degree  of  heat  must  exist  equally 
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Dcompatibla  with  the  existence  of  physical  arrangements  similar  to  those 
rhich  prevail  upon  the  earth  ;  such  inferences  are,  as  we  conceive,  premature 
od  niKNliided.  They  are  based  upon  the  supposition  that  the  temperature  de- 
dy  Qpoa  the  density  of  the  solar  rays.  Now  we  have  noticed  else- 
I  Ao  net  that  other  ageociee  ire  concerned  in  the  production  of  temper- 
i  hare  given  as  an  example  all  the  varieties  of  temperature  which 
n  the  tropics  at  different  elevations. 

fijMtka  vaDeya  and  planes  of  these  regions,  we  find  their  proper  climate  ;  as- 
'  '  I  the  tropical  ranges,  at  great  elevations  we  encounter  all  the  vegetable 
k  of  temperate  climates,  and  at  still  greater  elevations  we  arrive  at  a 
I  rigorous  as  that  at  the  poles.  How  easy  is  it,  then,  to  conceive 
and  geographical  arrangements  provided  on  other  planets,  which, 
with  the  peculiar  intensity  of  solar  light  and  heat,  shall  produce  a  re- 
nk^rilich  will  fix  the  general  temperature  of  any  of  the  planets  within  the  same 
iorita  that  restrain  it  on  the  surface  of  the  earth. 

We  have  thus  taken  a  general  survey  of  the  planetary  system ;  but  it  may 
w  aaked  how  we  know  that  this  survey  is  completed,  or  that  future  telescopic 
ihiervations  may  not  bring  to  light  another  planet  revolving  round  the  sun, 
2,000,000,000  of  miles  beyond  the  planet  Herschel,  and  4,000,000,000  of 
nilee  from  the  sun.  The  existence  of  a  body  such  as  Herschel,  would  have 
leea  regarded  before  its  discovery,  just  as  chimerical  as  another  planet  would 
low  be  considered,  revolving  beyond  it. 

We  have,  however,  direct  proofs  of  a  very  cogent  character  in  favor  of  the 
Mmtion  that  Herschel  is  the  last  and  most  remote  member  of  the  solar  system. 
Phyvical  astronomy  has  been  pushed  in  these,  our  days,  to  so  great  a  degree 
)f  perfection  that  we  are  enabled  to  calculate  beforehand  ihe  most  minute  ef- 
feela  which  attend  the  reciprocal  gravitation  of  the  bodies  of  the  solar  system. 
npH  we  can  plainly  discern  in  the  movement  of  each  planet,  not  only  the  ef- 
Feff  firoduced  upon  it  by  the  preponderating  iuHucnce  of  the  sun's  gravity,  but 
lUllAe  more  minute  and  less  perceptible  effects  of  the  gravitation  of  each  of 
ihaedier  planets. 

K  dien,  a  planet  exist  beyond  the  limits  of  Herschel,  unless  it  were  of  an 
eiliMiriy  amall  mass,  we  could  scarcely  fail  to  discover  its  disturbing  influ- 
enei  vpon  the  general  movement  of  the  system.  The  great  masses  of  the 
worn  remote  planets  compared  with  the  nearer  ones,  render  it  improbable,  if 
inch  a  planet  existed,  that  its  mass  could  be  small. 

But  we  are  not  led  to  depend  on  this  proof  alone  ;  the  comets  are  bodies 
whose  masses  are  incomparably  less,  even,  than  the  smallest  of  the  satellites, 
lod  they  are  therefore  highly  susceptible  of  receiving  the  effects  of  the  gravi- 
lation  of  the  bodies  in  their  neighborhood.  They  may  be  regarded  in  astron- 
nny  as  what  electroscopical  instruments  are  in  physics  ;  tests  by  which  the 
existence  of  the  smallest  gravitating  power  may  be  ascertained. 

One  of  these  bodies,  called  Halley's  comet,  makes  a  periodical  excursion 
irhich  is  completed  in  seventy-five  years,  issuing  to  a  distance  beyond  the  orbit 
>f  Herschel,  amounting  to  very  nearly  4,000,000,000  of  miles  from  the  sun. 
J,  in  its  excursion,  that  body  came  within  the  gravitating  influence  of  any  mass 
»f  matter  not  known  to  astronomers,  its  motion  would  be  affected  by  such  in- 
luence,  so  that  it  would  be  accelerated  or  retarded,  and  the  epoch  of  its  re- 
ura  to  the  solar  system  would  be  sooner  or  later  than  that  predicted  by  as- 
ronomers,  upon  the  supposition  that  it  is  subject  only  to  the  attraction  of  the 
Loown  bodies  of  the  solar  system.  Now  the  comet  of  Halley  has  twice  ro- 
amed since  its  periodic  motion  was  discovered,  and  in  both  cases  the  time  and  { 
ilace  of  its  return  corresponded  so  exactly  with  that  which  would  happen  sup-  S 
tosiog  it  to  be  subject  to  no  other  attractions  but  those  of  the  solar  system,  as 
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:  physical  theories  by  which  the  phenomena  connected  with  the  propa- 
of  light  are  explained,  have  been  given  with  some  details  on  another 
)n.  We  shall  now  notice  some  of  the  more  simple  and  elementary  laws 
:s,  which  roust  stand  undisturbed,  whatever  theory  of  light  may  be  adopted, 
ither  light  consists  of  undulations,  or  of  corpuscles  of  matter,  sui  generis, 
ivariabiy  propagated  in  straight  lines  so  long  as  it  passes  through  the 
nedium  ;  the  straight  line  along  which  the  light  holds  its  course  is  called 
)f  light,  and  any  collection  of  such  lines  of  definite  thickness  is  called  a 

of  light. 

be  rays  composing  the  pencil  be  parallel  to  each  other,  the  pencil  is 
a  parallel  pencil ;  if  the  rays  intersect  each  other  at  a  point,  the  pencil 

to  diverge  from  or  converge  to  that  point  according  to  the  direction  in 
the  light  is  conceived  to  move,  and  the  pencil  is  accordingly  called  a 
ging  or  diverging  pencil. 

tys  of  light,  after  passing  in  straight  lines  through  any  uniform  medium,  en- 
r  the  boundary  or  surface  of  anoUier  medium  of  a  different  kind,  they  will 
turn  back  and  take  other  directions  in  the  medium  from  which  they  came, 
r  will  enter  the  new  medium,  and  will  in  general  take  new  directions  in 

the  former  case  the  second  medium  is  said  to  be  opaque,  and  the  rays 
id  to  be  reflected  from  its  surface  ;  in  the  latter  case  it  is  said  to  be 
irent,  and  the  rays  are  said  to  be  refracted  by  it. 

ection  and  refraction  are  then  two  very  important  effects  to  which  light 
dct,  and  it  will  be  both  interesting  and  profitable  briefly  to  notice  the  lead- 
nciples  that  govern  these  phenomena. 

REFLECTION    OF   LIGHT. 

surfaces  of  opaque  bodies  reflect  the  light  incident  upon  them  in 
s  ways,  and  produce  a  corresponding  variety  of  effects  thereby  on  the 
of  sight. 
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All  ordinary  surfaces  are  more  or  less  rong^.  The  li^  whidi  faHs  npo^ 
them  is  irregularly  reflected  by  them ;  each  point  upon  them  heing  illnminatirf, 
disperses  the  light  whLch  strikes  upon  it  in  erery  direction  around  it,  and  it 
is  uius  that  the  point  itself  becomes  risible  to  an  eye  placed  anywhere  wttfai^ 
▼iew  of  it.  The  surfaces  of  bodies  in  general  are  by  this  means  seen  ba^ 
erery  quarter  around. 

But  as  the  light  of  the  sun  is  of  one  uniform  color  and  quality,  it  will  bt 
asked  how  it  happens  that  the  surfaces  of  different  bodies  and  different  paifi 
of  the  surface  of  the  same  body  produce  different  effects  upon  rision,  appea^' 
ing  to  hare  a  rariety  of  colors  and  tints  of  colors.  If  they  reflect  to  the  eyi 
no  light  except  that  which  falls  upon  them,  and  if  that  which  falls  upon  thooi 
be  ul  of  a  uniform  quality,  how,  it  may  be  asked,  does  it  happen  that  thi 
light  reflected  by  different  surfaces  impresses  the  eye  with  the  perception  of 
d^erent  colors  ?  In  answer  to  this  it  is  necessary  to  explain  that  althougk 
the  light  of  the  sun  is,  in  a  certain  sense,  <^  a  uniform  quidity  and  color,  it  m 
nerei^less  not  simple  and  homogeneous ;  it  is,  in  fact,  a  compound  prindpK 

firoduced  by  the  mixture  of  lights  of  different  cobrs  in  different  propiortions^ 
t  is  this  mixture  which  produces  the  white  light  of  the  sun. 

Now,  the  surfaces  of  opaque  bodies  are  endowed  with  rarious  properties  d! 
reflecting  light.  Some  possess  the  rirtue  of  reflecting  light  of  one  coloTy  whfli 
they  abMrb  or  extinguish  light  of  another.  One,  for  examjde,  will  hare  a 
strong  power  of  reflecting  red  light,  but  will  be  altogether  incapable  of  refbcl- 
ing  blue  light ;  in  short,  rarious  surfaces  hare  infinitely  rataMius  powers  of 
reflecting  lights  of  diflTerent  colors. 

Why,  then,  does  one  ojpaque  object  appear  to.  the  eye  red,  while  aaod 
appears  blue  ?  Because  in  the  compound  light  of  the  sun,  which  equally  frlk 
on  both  of  these  objects,  there  is  contained  both  red  and  blue  light ;  the  sor* 
face  of  the  object  which  appears  red  absorbs  or  extinguishes  all  the  elements  - 
of  the  solar  light  except  the  red  rays  which  it  reflects  ;  and  the  object  which 
appears  blue,  on  the  other  hand,  absorbs  all  the  elements  of  the  solar  ligh(  ex> 
cept  the  blue  rays,  which  alone  are  reflected  by  it. 

Thus  it  appears  that  all  objects,  whether  natural  or  artificial,  derire  their 
peculiar  tints  of  color  from  the  property  which  they  possess  of  decomposing 
solar  light.  Such  elementary  colors  as  they  have  the  power  of  reflecting  blend- 
ed together  produce  the  peculiar  tints  which  characterize  them,  the  other  con- 
stituents of  the  solar  light  being  stopped. 

But  besides  the  colors  presented  by  risible  objects,  they  exhibit  rarious  de- 
grees of  illumination,  or,  what  is  familiarly  called,  rarious  degrees  of  light  and 
shade.  This  arises  from  the  more  or  less  favorable  position  which  different 
parts  of  their  surfaces  hare  with  respect  to  the  light  which  falls  upon  them,  and 
it  is  by  this  means  that  the  form  and  shape  of  bodies  are  perceirable  by  the 
eye. 

But  if  the  surface  of  an  opaque  body,  instead  of  being  more  or  less  rough, 
so  as  to  render  each  of  its  points  separately  a  centre  of  reflected  light,  could 
be  rendered  perfectly  smooth  and  polished,  then  the  light  would  not  be  re- 
flected from  it  in  the  manner  now  described.  The  various  points  upon  it  would 
not  then  become  centres  from  which  light  would  be  dispersed  in  erery  direc- 
tion ;  on  the  contrary,  the  rays  of  light  falling  on  such  a  surface  would  be  re* 
fleeted  by  peculiar  laws. 


REFLECTION  AT  PLANE  SURFACES. 


Let  us  suppose  that  A  B,fig.  l,is  such  a  surface,  and  that  a  ray  of  light  jHOceed-  ] 
ing  from  the  sun  at  S  illuminates  a  point  I,  placed  upon  this  surface.    In  the  ( 
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case,  the  tight  striking  it  I  or  a  part  of  it,  would  be  dispersed  in  erery 
)n  above  the  surface  A  H,  so  as  to  render  the  point  I  risible  to  an  eye 
anywhere  in  the  space  above  A  B.  But  such  is  not  the  case  when  the 
t  A  B  is  perfectly  smooth  and  potished.  In  that  case,  the  tight  proceed- 
m  S  and  striking  on  I,  will  be  reiected  only  in  one  direction,  viz.,  as  if 
9  from  a  point  D  atf  Tar  behind  A  B  as  S  is  before  it.  Thus  if  we  draw 
right  angles  to  A  B,  and  continue  it  until  A  D  is  equal  to  A  S,  then  the 
rill  be  reflected  along  I  O  as  if  it  came  from  D. 

I  consequence  of  this,  it  follows  that  the  incident  light  S  I  and  the  re- 
tight  I  O  make  equal  angles  with  the  reflecting  surface  A  B. 
s  is  a  universal  and  very  important  law  of  optics,  and  is  usually  ex- 
d  thus: — 

en  a  ray  of  tight  faUs  on  a  perfectly  potished,  reflecting  surface,  it  is 
Bcted  that  the  angle  of  reflection  shall  be  equal  to  the  angle  of  incidence, 
diagram,  A  I  S  is  tbe  angle  o(  incidence,  and  O  I  B  is  the  angle  of  re- 
n. 
if  a  snrface  such  as  A  B,  fig.  2,  be  exposed  to  a  source  of  light,  it  is  not  one 

F%.8. 


^  erery  point  of  it,  that  will  be  illuminated.  Rays  in  fact  will  diverge 
I,  and  wiU  strike  upon  aU  points  of  A  B.  From  what  has  been  already 
it  will  be  apparent  that,  after  reflection,  they  will  each  of  them  proceed 
hey  had  onnnaliy  diverged  from  D.  The  eflfect,  therefore,  of  the  re- 
g  surftce  A  B  will  be  to  convert  a  pencil  of  rays,  which  diverges  from 
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the  pout  F|  into  notbor  wUcli  will  hato  the  offoet  of  ditugiBg  6i 
point  D. 

Now  let  OS  mropoee  aTitiUe  object,  each  as  8  GK,  fig*  3,  {daeed  in  froi 
plane  mirnMri  raeh  as  A  B.  Each  point  of  that  object  will  m  asepante  i 
of  liglht  of  the  pecnliar  tint  which  may  chancteriie  the  object.  Tmiight 
proceeds  from  eadi  of  these  points  falling  on  the  sorlace  A  B,  will  be  rei 
as  if  it  came  from  a  oonespondingboiiit  behind  the  mirror ;  and  an  eje  ] 
anywhere  before  the  mirror,  as  at  O,  wiU  leiBeire  that  light  exaetljras  it 
receiTe  it  if  the  bodjr  which  is  at  8  8'  were  really  at  D  IV.  Ckmseqc 
the  eye  will  see  an  object  at  D  IV  exactly  shnilar  to  8  S'. 

J%;s.    * 


Such  is  the  simple  explanation  of  the  effects  of  common  plane  n 
If  we  stand  before  a  mirror,  each  point  of  our  persons  emits  light  of  a  p< 
color,  which,  diverging,  falls  on  the  surface  of  the  mirror,  and  is  reflect 
that  surface  as  if  it  came  from  a  person  exactly  resembling  ourselves  i 
and  color,  facing  us,  and  standing  at  the  same  distance  beMnd  the  mirr 
we  are  before  it 

The  form  of  an  object  thus  rendered  optically  visible  by  a  mirror  is  t 
cally  called  its  image. 

It  is  evident,  from  what  has  been  stated,  that  if  I  stand  before  a  mirr 
see  my  person  in  it,  the  image  of  my  right  arm  being  immediately  oppo 
that  arm  and  behind  the  mirror,  will  be  Uie  left  arm  of  the  image ;  and 
manner,  the  image  of  my  left  arm  will  be  the  right  arm  of  the  image.  It 
same  with  the  images  of  all  objects  formed  by  plane  reflectors  :  right  be 
left,  and  left  righi ;  in  other  words,  the  image  is  reversed  laterally. 

In  some  cases^  as  will  be  seen  hereafter,  optical  images  are  not  mer 
versed  laterally,  but  inverted  vertically,  so  as  to  be  seen  upside  down, 
is,  however,  not  the  case  with  plane  mirrors ;  for  the  head  and  the  feet 
image  being  on  the  other  side  of  the  mirror  merely  at  the  same  distan 
hind  it  as  the  head  and  the  feet  of  the  object  are  before  it,  the  head  wal 
the  top  and  the  feet  at  the  bottom  of  the  image.  Objecta  are  therefon 
erect  in  plane  mirrors. 

In  cases  where  the  arrangement  from  right  to  left  is  essential,  the  i 
produced  by  plane  mirrors  become  defective  for  the  ordinary  purpoaea  ol 
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, --km.  Tbns  a  piintad  word,  or  an  inscription,  when  held  before  a  mirror,  will 
be  altogether  deranged  ;  it  will  have  the  same  appearance  to  the  eye  as  the 
^pes  haTe  from  which  it  is  printed. 


RXFLXCTIOK  AT  CURVKD  SURFACXS. 

WhateTer  be  the  form  of  a  cmred  surface,  it  may  be  conceived  to  consist  of 
g^Miate  parts  of  snch  small  dimensions  that  each  of  them  may  be  considered 
as  a  portion  of  a  sphere  or  globe  ;  and  therefore  if  the  principles  which  regu- 
late me  reflection  of  light  horn  a  spherics!  surface  be  known,  the  effects  of 
corred  surfaces  of  other  forms  may  be  easily  inrestigated.  We  shall  therefore 
confine  our  observations  here  to  the  reflection  of  light  from  perfectly  smooth 
spherical  surfaces. 

CONCAVX  RSFLXCTORS. 

Let  M  A  M^  fig.  4,represent  a  portion  of  a  concave  spherical  reflecting  surface, 
tnd  let  S  represent  a  point  from  which  light  diverges  ;  let  C  be  the  centre  of 
^  spherical  surface.  A  ray  of  light  fslling  from  S  upon  the  point  I,  will  be 
reflected  in  the  direction  I  R,  so  as  to  make  the  angle  R  I  C  equal  to  the  angle 
SIC.  If  the  point  S  be  very  near  to  or  in  the  line  A  C,  and  at  a  very  great 
distance  from  the  reflector,  then  the  point  R  will  be  at  the  middle  of  the  dis- 
tance C  A,  so  that  it  wiU  divide  the  radius  C  A  into  two  equal  parts. 

Fig.  4. 


If  the  point  S  be  in  any  object,  the  corresponding  point  R  will  be  its  image, 
nd  in  like  manner  the  images  of  all  the  other  points  will  be  formed. 

When  a  concave  speculum  is  presented  to  a  very  distant  object,  an  image  of 
dot  object  will  be  formed  in  front  of  the  speculum,  and  at  a  distance  from  it 
equal  to  half  its  radius.    This  image,  however,  will  be  inverted. 

If  the  object  be  not  at  a  veiy  great  distance  from  the  reflector,  its  image 
win  be  formed  at  a  point  farther  from  the  surface  than  half  the  radius,  and  will 
slOl  be  Diverted. 

In  a  convex  reflecting  surface,  the  image  of  an  object  placed  in  front  will  be 
famed  behind  the  reflecting  surface ;  as  in  the  case  of  a  plane  mirror,  it  will 
be  efect  and  smaller  than  the  object. 

The  positions  assumed  by  the  images  of  objects  formed  by  concave  and 
eoarez  reflectors,  have  rendered  this  species  of  mirrors  amusing  means  of  oc- 
casional optical  exhibition. 

If  an  object  be  placed  in  front  of  a  convex  mirror,  its  image  will  be  formed 
behind  the  mirror  at  a  distance  something  less  than  half  the  radius  of  the  con- 
vexity. This  image  will  be  always  erect,  but  will  be  smaller  than  the  object ; 
and  the  more  distant  the  object  is  from  the  mirror,  the  smaller  will  be  the 
iBMe. 

^Whatever  be  the  form  of  the  object,  the  image  will  have  a  tendency  to  a 
convex  fam,  and  consequently  such  mirrors  always  produce  distortion. 


3M  BuxaoTiov.parHWBcr. 


If  an  object  b^fdaeed.befiani^cMncayBiiiii^ 
than  thstdf  tbe  geosnetcic  centra  of  ili  enrfalnra,  aainvmerwill  h^  fiDCB 
this  object  in  front  of  the  minor  at  a  diatanee  fiem  i^ 
its  radiua. 

Thia  image  will  be  inTcnedp  and  will  be  leaa  dian.the  object;  aa  the 
i^pproachea  the  centra  of  the  curfatura  at  the  ndnor.  the  image  will  al 
praach  that  point».aiid  dma  the  object  and  inu^  wiU  appEoach  each  oihe 
image  will  at  the  wne  lime  be  incraa#ed  ia  magmtode..  If  the  obj< 
pla<^  within  the  centra  of  cunratora  of  die  minaf ,  lot  fiurtber  fioin  |ta  m 
than  half  itir  xa4nia9  a  magnified  image  ^irill  be  fiomed  at  a  distance  m 
leaa  conaiderable  in  front  of  the  mirror.  Tims,  let  ip  aqppose  that  s  i 
fiinned  with  a  cnrvatora  having  i^  radins  i^Crar  feQt»haa  an  object  in  froo 
at  a  distance  ot  three  feet  from  its  surface '  an  image  of  that  object  n 
formed  at  aix  feet  in  front  of  the  mirror,  and  thia  image  wiQ  be  donbl 
height  or  length  of  the  object. 

In  thia  manner,  a  mirror  placed  out  of  siffht  of  a  person  may  be  m 
throw  the  image  of  an  otgect  doae  to  him ;  una  a.dagger  majr  be  prai 
to  one*s  bosom,  which,  howcTcr,  is  literally  an  aiiwdrawn  dmer. 

The  only  form  of  raflectiiig  sorfaice  which  preeems  an  oOMct  in  ita  ii 
position  and  proportions  is  the  plane  mirror  coomionly  need  far  domeati 

El  and eren this, as slrea^ explained, raTeiaes the oligect latenlly 
udit  lefi,«ndlefi right.  For  the  parposes,howeTerrto  whid^it  isu 
to,  this  derangement  doea  not  impair  ita  utility. 
.  The  perfection  with  which  a  mirror  presents  this  image  of  an  object  ] 
before  it  depends  upon  its  form  and  material.  It  is,  abore  all  things,  esi 
that  its  surface  should  be  perfectly  plain  and  even :  any  deficiency  in  this 
ity  wiU  produce  a  corresponding  distortion  of  the  image.  Cheap  la 
glasses  areoften  striated  and  streaJied  with  inequalities  and  ridges,  which  i 
Uiem  nearly  useless.  WhateTer  be  the  substance  used  to  form  a  mirror, 
only  of  the  light  which  falls  upon  it  will  be  instrumental  in  forming  the  i 
The  entire  quantity  of  light  which  falls  on  the  mirror  may  be  accounted 
follows : —  . 

1 .  A  part  will  be  regularly  reflected  according  to  the  laws  above  expl 
and  it  is  by  this  part  the  image  will  be  formed. 

2.  Another  part  will  be  irregularfy  reeded  that  is  to  say,  it  will  Im 
tered  in  every  direction  around  from  every  part  (^  the  surface.  It  ia  thi 
tion  of  the  light  which  renders  the  surface  of  the  mirror  visible. 

3.  A  part  will  be  absorbed  upon  the  reflecting  surface  and  lost. 

The  more  highly  polished  and  even  the  reflecting  surface  ia,  the  lei 
be  the  part  irregularly  reflected,  and  the  brighter  will  be  the  image.  Tfa 
of  the  light  absorbed  or  stopped  wiU  depend  on  the  ph3rsical  qualiqr  < 
matter  of  which  the  reflector  is  formed. 

Since  art  cannot  produce  a  perfect  reflecting  surface,  there  will  i 
be  a  portion  of  the  incident  light  irregularly  reflected  and  abaorbed.  It  fo 
therefore,  that  light  is  always  lost  in  reflection ;  and  in  the  caae  of  plan 
rors,  where  the  magnitude  of  the  image  is  equal  to  that  of  the  object,  the  I 
ness  of  the  image  must  always  be  less  than  that  of  the  object. 

There  is  no  substance  which  reflects  with  equal  facility  all  tints  of 
It  generally  happens  that  lights  of  one  tint  are  more  absorbed  than  the 
of  another.  Mirrors,  therefore,  will  produce  a  change  more  or  leas  ace 
to  their  degree  of  imperfection  in  the  tints  which  characterize  the  object 
them ;  in  other  words,  the  color  or  tints  of  the  image  will  not  correapoi 
actly  with  those  of  the  object. 

It  ia  therefore  a  fact  true  in  acience,  although  sometimes  lidicniM 
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iifierent  lookiiig-glaMM  will  present  a  more  or  less  agreeable  representation 
if  the  person  who  uses  them,  according  to  the  colors  which  they  may  happen 

0  absorb.  Thus,  if  a  mirror  has  a  tendency  to  absorb  Uie  red  tinto,  it 
vill  give  a  pallid  tint  to  the  complexion  ;  whereas,  if  it  absorb  the  blue  tints, 
il  will  throw  a  blush  over  the  i^ppearance,  and  may  be  called  a  flattering 
^aaa. 

Glass  18  the  most  conrenient  material  for  mirrors  intended  for  domestic  use, 
becanee  it  is  the  cheapest  and  most  durable  ;  but  it  is  far  from  being  the  best. 
Its  defects  will  become  apparent  by  considering  the  mode  in  which  its  effects 
lie  produced.  A  coating  of  metallic  foil  is  attached  to  the  hinder  surface  of 
ike  glass,  and  by  the  mode  of  its  adhesion  a  smooth  metallic  surface  is  thus  * 
farmed  under  or  behind  the  glass.     It  is  this  surface,  and  not  the  front  of  the 

1  glass,  which  is  the  real  mirror :  it  is  by  it  that  the  images  of  objects  in  front 
I  of  the  looking-glass  are   produced.      The    light   has   to  pass  through  the 

thickness  of  &e  glass  to  reach  this  surface,  and  after  being  reflected  by  it, 
lias  again  to  pass  through  its  thickness  in  order  to  reach  the  eye  and  pro- 
duce a  perception  of  the  image.  There  are  here  three  successive  stages  in 
which  light  is  lost.  A  part  only  of  the  light  which  strikes  upon  the  front 
nrfiice  of  the  glass  penetrates  it,  and  a  part  of  what  does  penetrate  it  is  lost 
ipon  the  hinder  surface ;  and  again,  after  reflection,  in  issuing  through  the 
finmt  surface,  another  portion  is  lost. 

But  the  loss  of  light  is  not  the  only  defect :  in  passing  through  the  glass, 
partial  absorption  of  color  takes  place ;  and  hence,  as  has  been  already  stated, 
the  tints  of  the  image  will  be  different  from  those  of  the  object. 

A  portion  of  the  light  which  falls  on  the  front  surface  of  the  glass  is  regu- 
larly reflected,  and  produces  a  faint  image  of  the  object,  which,  by  careful 
obserration,  may  be  easily  distinguished  a  little  in  front  of  the  stronger  image 
produced  by  the  silvered  surface.  The  distance  of  this  faint  image  in  front  of 
the  other  will  be  equal  to  the  thickness  of  the  glass. 

It  is  evident,  from  what  has  been  just  observed,  that  the  thinner  the  glass  is, 
the  better  will  be  the  mirror. 

The  defects  which  have  been  just  explained  have  rendered  glass  reflectors 
inapplicable  to  telescopes  or  any  of  the  class  of  superior  optical  instruments 
Qsed  for  scientific  purposes.     In  these  instruments  metallic  reflectors  alone 
ire  used.     An  alloy  of  metals  is  selected  for  this  purpose  as  white  as  possible 
in  color,  and  susceptible  of  a  high  polish.     A  very  accurate  figure  is  imparted 
to  it  and  a  very  perfect  polish  by  various  processes  known  in  the  arts.     Al- 
though with  such  reflectors  incomparably  less  light  is  lost  than  in  common 
,  lookmg-glasses,  still  a  much  greater  loss  of  light  takes  place  than  in  trans- 
mission through  transparent  media  ;  hence  the  received  maxim  in  optics,  that 
aore  light  is  lost  in  reflection  than  in  refraction.     Liquid  surfaces  afford  in 
general,  when  at  rest,  good  plane  reflectors.     If  the  liquid  be  opaque,  the 
reflection  is  very  perfect.     This  will  be  rendered  apparent  by  pouring  some 
dear  quicksilver  on  a  plate  ;  to  exhibit  this  effect,  the  quicksilver  should  be 
strained  through  a  piece  of  chamois   leather :  it  would  otherwise  have  a 
film  upon  it  composed  of  foreign  matter,  which  would  destroy  its  reflecting 
power. 

The  objects  on  the  banks  of  a  calm  river  or  a  tranquil  lake  will  be  seen 
reflected  m  its  surface ;  but  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  observer  can  only 
see  this  reflection  when  he  looks  very  obliquely  at  the  surface  of  the  water : 
the  reason  of  which  is,  that  the  rays  which  strike  nearly  at  right  angles  to 
the  water  penetrate  it  in  virtue  of  its  transparency.  It  is  only  those  which 
glance  obliquely  on  it  that  are  reflected  ;  just  as  a  stone  which,  thrown  per- 
pendicularly on  the  water,  would  immediately  sink,  will,  if  projected  at  a 
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amall  ^ngla  with  tbe  siirfacQf  ba  rejected  from  the  water,  leaping  from 
to  poiDt  of  the  surface,  aod  affording  the  aport  which  bo^  call ''duel 
drake." 

The  laws  which  go  vera  the  refraction  of  light  through  trans  pu-ent  j 
show  that  when  a  ray  strike  a  the  transparent  surface  of  a  medium  more 
than  that  through  which  it  has  passed ,  it  cannot  penetrate  that  surf  ace,  bu 
be  rejiected,  unless  its  angle  of  obliquity  exceed  a  certain  magnimde, 
mode  of  rejection  ia  the  most  perfect  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  a 
resorted  lo  with  great  advantage  in  aome  ojgiioal  inatrumenta.  ^ 
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years  hare  now  rolled  away  since  the  project  was  first  annonnced  to 
Id  to  supersede  the  far-famed  New  York  and  Liverpool  packet- 
y  a  raagaificent  establishment  of  steam-liners.  These  vessels  were 
in  a  constant,  regular,  and  rapid  communication  between  the  New  and 
)rld.  They  were  to  be  the  great  channel  for  commerce,  intelligence, 
ial  intercourse,  between  the  metropolis  of  the  West  and  the  vast  marts 
United  Kingdom ;  they  were,  in  a  word,  to  fulfil,  not  only  all  the  fune- 
hich  for  half  a  century  had  been  so  admirably  discharged  by  the  pack- 
to  do  so  with  expedition  increased  in  a  threefold  proportion  at  the  least, 
n  announcement  could  not  fail  to  captivate  the  great  body  of  the  public, 
suits  to  be  anticipated  were  so  obvious,  so  grand,  and  must  be  attended 
fects  so  widely  spread,  that  all  persons  of  every  civilized  nation  at  once 
i  acknowledged  their  importance.  The  announcement  of  the  project 
cordingly  hailed  with  one  general  shout  of  acclamation.  There  were 
vho,  being  conversant  with  the  actual  condition  of  the  art  of  steam- 
iring  as  applied  to  navigation,  and  aware  of  various  commercial  condi- 
hich  must  afi^ect  the  problem,  were  enabled  to  estimate  calmly  and  dis- 
ately  the  difficulties  and  drawbacks,  as  well  as  the  advantages,  of  the 
king.     These  persons  entertained  doubts  which  clouded  the  brightness 

hopes,  and  warned  the  commercial  world  against  the  indulgence  of  too 
le  anticipations  of  the  immediate  and  unqualified  realization  of  the  pro- 
They  counselled  caution  and  reserve  against  an  improvident  investment 
nsive  capital  in  schemes  which  could  still  be  only  regarded  as  experi- 

and  which  might  prove  its  grave.  But  the  voice  of  remonstrance  was 
d  amid  the  loud  shouts  of  public  enthusiasm  excited  by  the  promise  of 
ediate  practical  realization  of  a  scheme  so  grand.  The  keel  of  the 
Vestem  was  laid ;  an  assurance  was  given  that  the  seasons  would  not 
im  through  their  changes  before  she  would  be  followed  by  a  splendid 
vessels,  which  should  consign  the  packet-ships  to  the  care  of  the  bis- 
3  '<  things  that  were." 


The  Great  Western  progressed  and  was  launched,  and  the  enteipiise  has 
now  had  a  fair  trial  during  ten  years — a  sufficiently  long  time,  it  is  presumed, 
to  test  it.  The  packet-slups,  however,  have  not  been  swept  ^m  the  face  of 
the  ocean.  On  the  contrary,  they  have  been  improved  in  efficiency,  increased 
in  magnitude,  and  multiplied  in  number.  Capitd,  instead  of  being  drawn  from 
them,  allured  by  the  prospective  advantages  of  the  stbax-linbrs,  has  only 
collected  round  them  in  augmented  amount — obe3ring,  as  it  always  does,  tliit 
irresistible  attraction  which  profitable  results  invariably  exercise  in  commeroe. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  steam  project,  which  was  to  prove  their  doom,  hu 
made  its  flash  and  disappeared,  leaving  the  Great  Western — 

"•loneiiihergloiy^— 


to  establish  at  once  the  abstract  practicability  of  the  scheme  in  a  mechanical 
sense,  and  the  utter  inadequacy  of  its  organization  and  execution  in  a  comale^ 
cial  sense.  This  fine  ship  has  for  several  yeara  maintained  an  occasional  in* 
tercourae  during  the  summer  months  between  New  York  and  one  or  other  of 
the  British  ports. 

The  Great  Western,  it  must  be  confessed,  was  established  under  most  favo^ 
able  auspices.  Mr.  Field,  of  the  firm  of  Maudslay  and  Field,  planned  and  exe- 
cuted her  machinery,  although  the  merit  of  it  has  been  attempted  to  be  filched 
from  him  by  othera.  It  combined  all  the  perfection  which  the  most  consuoh 
mate  skill  in  practical  engineering  at  that  time  could  confer  upon  it.  The 
vessel  has  accordingly  proved  the  practicability  of  maintaining  this  line.of  steam 
communication,  provided  the  traffic  would  bear  its  expense  in  that  particular  way 
of  working  it.  If  any  experiment  of  that  kind  could  encourage  tiie  investment 
of  capital  in  the  enterprise,  this  would  have  done  so.  Yet,  with  the  practi- 
cal monopoly  of  the  line  in  their  hands,  the  owners  of  this  splendid  ship  hare 
more  than  once  offered  her  for  public  sale.  That  she  now  remains  in  their 
hands  and  still  plies  across  the  Atlantic,  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  no  buyers  on 
equitable  terms  could  be  obtained.  Meanwhile,  the  less  ambitious  but  more 
manageable  project  to  establish  a  line  of  maiUsteamers,  sustained  by  the  liberal 
subsidy  of  the  British  postoffice,  plying  between  Liverpool  and  Boston,  has 
been,  as  all  the  world  knows,  successfully  realized. 

How,  then,  it  will  be  rationally  asked,  are  these  things  to  be  explained  ? 
Are  we  to  relinquish  the  hope  of  uniting  the  great  mart  of  the  West  with  the 
ports  of  Europe  by  the  agency  ef  steam  in  such  a  manner  as  to  serve  the  ends 
of  commerce,  and  insure  to  the  projectora  that  reasonable  profit  without  which 
permanence  cannot  be  obtained  ?  Is  that  mighty  power  which  for  the  last'cen- 
tury  has  wielded  its  giant  arm  over  the  destinies  of  the  human  race^ — which 
has  raised  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth  those  inestimable  mineral  treasures  that, 
without  its  aid,  would  have  been  inaccessible — which  has  supereeded  human 
labor  at  the  spindle  and  the  loom,  and  supplied  their  products  in  unbounded 
quantity  at  a  price  little  exceeding  that  of  the  raw  material — which  has  invaded 
the  watera  of  the  Ganges  and  Mississippi,  and  poured  the  blessings  of  civiliza- 
tion even  to  the  innermost  recesses  of  the  great  continents  of  Asia  and  America 
— which  has  superseded  the  weary  hand  of  human  labor  at  the  printing-press, 
and  become  the  instrument  of  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  among  the  entire 
human  race  at  a  price  which  has  rendered  it  accessible  to  all — which  has  un- 
harnessed the  horae  from  the  car,  and,  taking  its  place,  has  given  the  speed  of 
the  wind  to  the  social  intercourae  of  distant  centres  of  population — is  the 
mighty  arm  of  this  omnipotent  agent  suddenly  enfeebled  and  paralyzed,  and 
are  we,  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  destined  to  be  the  witnesses 
of  this  its  firat  signal  failure  ? — or  is  it  rather  that  those  whom  chance  has 
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thrown  into  the  management  and  guidance  of  this  vast  enterprise  have  wanted 
the  skill  to  devise  proper  and  adequate  means  of  applying  the  power  placed  at 
their  disposal  ?  These  are  questions  to  which  it  were  rash  in  any  individual, 
however  high  his  attainments,  to  give  a  dogmatical  answer.  Nor,  indeed, 
would  such  an  answer  now  be  otherwise  useful  than  as  illustrating  the  history 
of  the  progress  of  steam-machinery. 

The  condition  under  which  the  problem  presented  itself  ten  years  ago  has 
been  gradually  and  insensibly  modified  by  the  progressive  improvements  which 
each  successive  year,  nay,  even  every  revolving  month,  has  developed  in  the  art 
of  steaoMiavigation.  That  which  might  have  been  impracticable  and  hopeless 
in  1837,  was  less  so  i^  1838 — was  divested  of  still  more  of  its  difficuhies  and 
obstacles  in  1839 — became  in  some  degree  feasible  in  1840 ;  and  thus,  by 
the  progress  of  inventipn  and  the  improvement  of  art,  presents  itself  now  under 
much  more  cheering  prospects. 

Having  attended  with  much  interest  to  the  growth  of  the  Atlantic  steam 
project  from  its  earliest  suggestion  up  to  the  present  hour,  and  having,  by  my 
coarse  of  study  and  professional  avocations,  been  informed  of  the  condition  of 
that  branch  of  the  useful  arts  on  which  its  successful  issue  must  depend-— and 
having  regarded  it,  moreover,  not  merely  as  a  great  mechanical  experiment,  but 
I  as  a  camwureial  project,  the  issue  of  which  must  depend  on  the  permanent  and 
certain  advantage  to  be  derived  from  it— I  formed  early  opinions  respecting  it, 
and  did  not  hesitate  publicly  to  express  them.    It  was  apparent,  as  I  conceived, 
that  an  establishment  of  steam-liners  between  New  York  and  the  ports  of 
I  England  must  depend  for  their  success  upon  their  fitness  and  capability  to 
'  serve  those  commercial  purposes  which  were  so  well  fulfilled  hitherto  by  the 
packet-ships.     It  was  well  known  that  a  line  of  post-office  steamers,  controlled 
and  subsidized  by  the  British  government,  and  serving  the  colonial  objects 
of  that  nation  would  be  established,  and  would  necessarily  enjoy  the  mo- 
nopoly of  the  mails,  and  receive  a  preference  from  those  classes  of  voyagers 
to  whom  expedition  was  everything  and  expense  nothing.     Against  such  a 
tine  it  was  evidently  hopeless  to  oppose  one  directed  to  similar  objects,  subject 
to  equal  expense,  and  not  sustained  by  the  same  munificent  subsidies.     The 
New  York  and  Liverpool  line,  then,  if  established  at  all,  must  direct  itself 
to  the  fulfilment  of  objects  not  aimed  at  by  the  British  postofiice  line  of 
steamers. 

Such  vessels,  to  be  profitable  to  their  owners  and  beneficial  to  the  public, 
must  aim  at  the  acquisition  of  powers  and  capabilities  which  will  enable 
them  to  perform  the  service  of  the  packet-ships.  They  must,  in  a  word,  be 
packet-ships,  in  which  sufiicient  steam-power  shall  be  supplied  as  may  give 
them  that  increased  expedition,  regularity,  and  punctuality,  which,  in  the  ex- 
isting state  of  the  arts,  can  only  be  obtained  through  that  agency ;  but  it  is 
also  important  that  they  accomplish  this  without  robbing  these  ships  to  any 
injurious  extent  of  their  present  capability  of  satisfying  the  wants  of  com- 
merce. 

Now  it  appears  evident  that  these  ends  can  only  be  obtained  by  a  material 
modification  in  the  form  and  position  of  the  propelling  apparatus.  A  great 
reduction  in  the  dimensions  of  the  machinery,  and  the  surrender  to  the  uses 
of  commerce  of  that  invaluable  space  which  it  now  occupies  within  the  ves- 
sel, are  also  essential.  It  is  incumbent  on  the  engineer  who  assumes  the 
high  responsibility  of  the  superintendence  of  such  a  project,  to  leave  the  pres- 
ent packet-ship  in  the  full  and  unimpaired  enjoyment  of  its  jfunctions  as  a  sail- 
I  ing-veesel.  Let  him  combine,  in  short,  the  agency  of  Steam  with  the  undimin- 
ished naatical  power  of  the  Ship.  Let  him  celebrate  the  marriage  of  the 
steam-engine  with  the  sailing  vessel.     If  he  accomplish  this  with  the  skill 


and  success  of  which  the  project  is  susceptible,  he  may  fairly  hope  that  hit 
name  will  go  down  to  posterity  as  a  benefactor  of  mankind,  united  with  those 
of  Fulton  and  Watt. 

When  these  reflections  pass  through  the  mind,  it  is  cheering  to  think  that 
they  are  neither  visionary  nor  hopeless.  It  is  pleasant  to  reflect  that  the  day 
is  most  probably  fast  approaching,  if  not  already  at  hand,  when  such  ideas  will 
be  realized — when  we  shall  behold  a  great  highway  cut  across  the  wide  Atlantic, 
not  ^s  now,  subserving  to  those  limited  ends,  the  attainment  of  which  will  beir 
a  high  expense,  but  answering  all  the  vast  and  varied  demands  of  general  com-  i 
merce.  But,  to  secure  advantages  so  extensive,  we  shall  doubtless  be  called 
on  to  compromise  something  on  the  score  of  extreme  speed.  It  is.  probable, 
if  not  certain,  that  ships  which  would  serve  the  purposes  we  have  here  shad- 
owed out  can  never  compete  in  mere  speed  with  vessels  in  which  cargo  is 
nothing,  expense  disregarded,  and  expedition  everything.  Be  it  so.  Lieave  to 
such  vessels  their  proper  functions  ;  let  them  still  enjoy  to  some  extent  the 
monopoly  of  the  most  costly  branches  of  traffic,  subsidized  as  they  are  by  the 
British  treasury.  Let  the  New  York  Steam-Liner,  securing  to  commerce  equal 
regularity  and  punctuality,  and  probably  more  frequent  despatch,  be  content 
with  somewhat  less  expedition.  Such  is  consistent  with  all  the  analogies  of 
commerce. 

There  is  another  consideration  which,  in  commencing  such  a  project,  ought 
not  to  be  omitted.  In  all  great  advances  in  the  arts  of  life,  extensive  improve- 
ments are  at  first  attended  with  individual  loss  of  greater  or  lesser  amount. 
The  displacement  of  capital  is  almost  inevitably  attended  with  this  disadvan- 
tage. It  is  the  duty,  therefore,  of  the  scientific  engineer,  in  the  arrangement 
and  adoption  of  his  measures,  to  consider  bow  these  objects  may  be  best  at- 
tained with  the  least  possible  injury  to  existing  interests.  To  accomplish  this 
will  nut  only  be  a  benefit  to  the  public,  but  will  materially  facilitate  the  realiza- 
tion of  his  own  objects,  by  conciliating  in  their  favor  those  large  and  powerful 
interests  whose  destruction  would  be  otherwise  menaced  by  them.  If,  then, 
in  the  present  case,  it  is  found  practicable  with  advantage  to  introduce  into  the 
present  packet-ships,  more  especially  into  those  most  recently  constructed,  the 
agency  of  steam,  a  very  important  advantage  will  be  gained  for  the  public,  and 
the  almost  unanimous  support  and  countenance  of  the  commercial  community 
will  be  secured. 

To  attain  the  objects  here  developed,  it  will  be  evidently  indispensable  to 
remove  those  impediments  which  at  once  disfigure  the^ippearance  and  destroy  j 
the  efficiency  of  the  sailing  qualities  of  the  ship  by  the  enormous  and  unsightly  < 
excrescences  projecting  from  the  sides  in  the  shape  of  paddle-wheels  and  the  , 
wheel-houses,  or  paddle-boxes,  as  they  are  called.     These  appendages  are 
attended  with  many  evils,  the  least  of  which  is  perhaps  the  impediment  which 
they  present  to  the  progress  of  the  ship.     Few  are  aware  of  the  amount  of  the 
resistance  which  the  air  offers  to  the  passage  of  a  large  body  moving  with  a 
considerable  velocity.     This  was,  however,  proved  in  a  striking  manner  by  an 
extensive  series  of  experiments  made  under  my  superintendence  in  the  years 
1838  and  1839  upon  the  English  railways.     The  result  of  these  conclusively 
proved  that  at  high  speeds  the  resistance  of  the  air  forms  the  main  obstacle 
against  which  the  moving  power  has  to  act.     Now,  although  it  be  true  that  no 
speed  yet  attained  on  the  ocean  by  steamships  bears  any  comparison  to  the 
rate  of  transport  on  the  English  railways,  yet  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  when 
steamships  work  under  their  greatest  advantages,  their  speed  is  sufficient  to 
render  the  atmosphere  a  formidable  source  of  resistance,  and  that  even  at  their 
average  speed  it  robs  the  moving  power  of  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  its  effi- 
cacy.    It  is  therefore  apparent  that  no  means  should  be  neglected  to  remove 
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from  the  ship  evex3rthiDg  which  can  augment  the  amount  of  this  resistance,  and 
it  is  obTioos  that  the  magnitude  of  the  paddle-boxes  and  paddle-wheels  must  in 
this  respect  form  one  of  the  greatest  obstructions. 

But  independently  of  this,  and  admitting  for  a  moment  that  the  propelling 
machinery  of  steamships  is  not  obnoxious  to  this  objection,  it  would  still  be 
subject  to  other  even  more  serious  objections.  In  order  that  a  paddle-wheel 
of  the  common  form  should  act  with  complete  efficiency,  it  is  found  in  practice 
(and  this  is  countenanced  by  theory)  that  its  immersion  should  not  exceed  the 
depth  of  the  lowest  paddle-board.  If  the  immersion  become  greater  than  this, 
a  portion  move  or  less  considerable  of  the  moving  power  is  lost  in  the  mere 
elevation  and  depression  of  the  water.  If  the  immersion  be  less,  the  wheel 
whirls  round  without  laying  sufficient  hold  of  the  water  to  obtain  a  reaction 
sufficient  for  the  propulsion  of  the  vessel.  It  is  therefore  apparent  that  so  long 
as  the  propelling  power  is  conveyed  through  a  pair  of  paddle-wheels  at  the 
sides  of  the  vessel,  having  the  form  and  structure  of  the  wheels  now  in  gen- 
eral use,  a  due  economy  of  the  moving  power  cannot  be  realized,  except  when 
the  vessel  moves  as  it  does  in  inland  navigation,  on  smooth  water,  and  in  a  per- 
fectly upright  position.  If  the  vessel  leans  to  either  side,  one  wheel  becomes 
too  much  and  the  other  too  little  immersed,  and  a  loss  of  power  is  entailed  upon 
both.  If  the  surface  of  the  water  be  rough  and  undulating,  even  though  the 
vessel  should  be  kept  strictly  in  an  upright  position,  both  wheels  ¥rill  be  mo- 
mentarily varied  in  their  immersion — now  being  too  deeply  and  now  not  deeply 
enough  immersed — and  will  on  both  accounts  entail  on  the  vessel  a  propor- 
tional waste  of  the  moving  power. 

Such  is  the  inevitable  condition  to  which  a  steam-vessel  of  the  present  con- 
struction is  exposed  in  navigating  the  ocean.  Scarcely  an  hour  throughout  its 
entire  voyage  can  the  impelling  power  work  with  full  and  unimpaired  effi- 
ciency. The  swell  of  the  ocean  is  incessant,  nor  does  it  even  cease  in  the 
intervals  of  the  abatement  of  the  winds.  The  principles  of  this  reasoning  ap- 
pear so  evident,  that  it  would  be  a  slight  upon  the  understanding  to  enlarge 
upon  them.  It  will  be  easily  perceived  that  the  conclusion  is  inevitable,  that 
i  when  steam-vessels  of  the  present  form  are  applied  to  ocean-voyages,  a  large 
I  proportion  of  the  moving  power  must  be  lost. 

Among  persons  who  have  not  devoted  much  time  to  the  investigation  of  this 
question,  it  is  a  favorite  argument  to  urge  the  immense  speed  obtained  by  the 
steam-vessels  working  with  these  propelling-wheels  upon  the  extensive  inland 
waters  of  this  great  continent.  But  there  is  no  analogy  whatever  between  the 
cases.  Let  it  be  remembered  that  the  condition  upon  which  this  extraordinary 
efficiency  depends  can  never  be  fulfilled  in  sea-going  steamers.  That  efficien- 
cy depends  essentially  on  the  smooth  and  unruffled  surface  of  the  water  on 
which  the  vessel  moves,  and  the  power  of  the  vessel  to  maintain  itself  in  a 
constantly  perpendicular  position. 

When  these  observations  are  duly  considered,  it  will  be  readily  admitted  that 
the  attainment  of  perfect  efficiency  in  oceaa-steamers  with  the  present  propel- 
ling i4>parajtos  is  hopeless. 

But  the  form,  magnitude,  and  position,  of  the  propelling  machinery,  is  far 
from  being  the  only  obstacle  to  the  full  success  of  the  present  steam-vessels 
when  directed  to  ue  general  purposes  of  commerce.  The  engines  themselves, 
and  the  boilers,  from  which  the  moving  power  proceeds,  and  the  fuel  by  which 
they  are  worked,  occupy  the  very  centre  of  the  vessel,  and  engross  the  most 
valuable  part  of  the  tonnage.  The  chimney,  which  gives  efficacy  to  the  fur- 
naces, is  also  an  unsightly  excrescence,  and  no  inconsiderable  obstruction. 

If  the  present  form  and  structure  of  steam-vessels  be  obnoxious  to  these  many 
serious  objections  when  considered  with  reference  to  the  purposes  of  general 
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commerce,  they  are  still  more  exceptionable  when  considered  with  Tefeience  to 
the  purposes  of  national  defence.  It  is  undoubtedly  a  great  power  with  whic 
to  invest  a  vessel-of-war,  to  confer  upon  it  the  faculty  of  proceeding  at  will  aib 
immediately,  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  wind  or  tide,  in  any  direction  which 
may  seem  most  fit  to  its  commander.  Such  a  power  would  surpass  the  wild-  | 
est  dreams  of  the  most  romantic  and  imaginative  naval  commander  of  the  Itit 
century.  To  confer  upon  the  vessels  of  a  fleet  the  power  immediately  at  the 
bidding  of  the  commander  to  take  any  position  that  may  be  assigned  to  then 
relatively  to  the  enemy,  or  to  run  in  and  out  of  a  hostile  port  at  pleasure,  or  tj 
with  the  rapidity  of  the  wind  past  the  guns  of  formidable  forts'before  givinf 
tfiem  time  to  take  effect  upon  them — are  capabilities  which  must  totally  revo- 
lutionize all  the  established  principles  of  naval  tactics.  But  these  powers  at 
present  are  not  conferred  upon  steamships  without  important  qualifications  and 
serious  drawbacks.  The  instruments  and  machinery  from  which  these  powers 
are  immediately  derived  are  unfortunately  exposed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  ren- 
der the  exercise  of  the  powers  themselves  hazardous  in  the  extreme.  It  needs 
no  profound  engineering  knowledge  to  perceive  thnt  the  paddle-wheels  are 
eminently  exposed  to  shot,  which,  taking  effect,  wo  Id  altogether  disable  the 
vessel,  and  leave  her  at  the  mercy  of  the  enemy  ;  md  the  chimney  is  even 
more  exposed,  the  destruction  of  which  would  render  Jie  vessel  a  prey  to  the 
enemy  within  itself  in  the  shape  of  fire.  But  besides  these  most  obvious 
sources  of  exposure  in  vessels  of  the  present  form  intended  as  a  national  de- 
fence, the  engines  and  boilers  themselves,  being  more  or  less  above  the  water- 
line,  are  exposed  so  as  to  be  liable  to  be  disabled  by  shot. 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  many  defects  incidental  to  the  present  form  of  steam- 
ships as  applied  to  the  purposes  of  national  defence. 

When  long  ocean- voyages  are  contemplated,  such  as  those  between  New 
York  and  the  ports  of  England,  there  is  another  serious  obstacle,  which  is  es- 
pecially felt  in  the  westward  trip,  because  of  the  prevalence  of  adverse  winds. 
When  the  vessel  starts  on  its  lo;ig  voyage,  it  is  necessarily  laden  with  a  large 
stock  of  fuel,  which  is  calculated  to  meet,  not  merely  tlie  average  exigencies 
of  the  voyage,  but  the  utmost  extremity  of  adverse  circumstances  of  wind  and 
weather  to  which  it  can  by  possibility  be  exposed.  This  fuel  is  gradually 
consumed  upon  the  voyage  ;  the  vessel  is  proportionally  lightened,  and  its  im- 
mersion diminished.  If  its  trim  be  so  regulated  that  the  immersion  of  its 
wheels  at  starting  be  such  as  to  give  them  complete  efficiency,  they  may,  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  voyage,  be  almost  if  not  altogether  raised  out  of  the  water. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  efficiency  of  propulsion  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
voyage  be  aimed  at,  they  must  have  such  a  depth  at  its  commencement  as  to 
impair  in  a  serious  degree  their  propelling  effect,  and  to  rob  the  vessel  of  its 
proper  speed.  Under  such  circumstances,  there  is  no  expedient  led  but  com- 
promise. The  vessel  must  start  with  too  great  and  arrive  with  too  little  im- 
mersion. There  is  no  alternative,  save  to  abandon  altogether  the  form  and 
structure  of  the  present  machinery,  and  to  awaken  the  inventive  genius  of  the 
age  to  supply  other  mechanical  expedients,  which  shall  not  be  obnoxious  to 
these  objections. 

Although  no  one  who  has  lived  as  long  and  witnessed  so  many  disappointed 
hopes  and  fallacious  anticipations  in  the  progress  of  improvement  as  I  have, 
will  be  very  forward  to  commit  themselves  as  to  the  results  of  projects  which 
still  exist  in  a  state  but  partially  tested  by  experience,  I  cannot  refrain  from 
giving  expression  to  a  strong  hope  and  confident  anticipation  that  the  epoch  is 
at  hand  which  will  witness  a  great  advance  in  ocean-navigation,  and  a  gift 
conferred  by  science  upon  the  arts  not  equalled  since  the  invention  of  the 
•steamboat  and  the  safety-lamp. 
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It  is  generally  known  that  ¥rithin  the  last  seven  years  a  form  of  sub-aqueous 
opeller  placed  at  the  stem  of  the  vessel  as  a  substitute  for  the  paddle-wheels, 
IS  been  invented  and  patented  by  Captain  Ericsson.  This  contrivance  has 
>w  been  in  practical  operation  for  so  long  a  time,  and  in  so  'great  a  number 
id  variety  of  vessels,  that  we  must  cease  to  regard  it  as  an  experiment.  Its 
ficiency  has  been  tested  on  an  extensive  scale.  The  propelling-wheel  is 
Ked  upon  an  axis  which  is  placed  parallel  to  the  keel,  and  which  issues  from 
te  stem  of  the  vessel ;  the  wheel  therefore  revolves  with  its  face  stem  ward. 
1  wheels  of  this  form  and  constraction,  the  principle  of  action  is  in  general 
imilar  to  that  of  the  common  smoke-jack.  The  propelling  surfaces  have  been 
lually  placed  at  an  oblique  angle  to  the  course  of  the  vessel,  and  have  ex- 
^nded  from  the  axle  or  nave  to  the  outer  edge  of  the  wheel.  Now,  it  will  be 
pparent,  even  to  those  who  are  least  familiar  with  mechanical  inquiries,  that 
Kwe  parts  of  the  blades  which  are  near  to  the  nave  moving  with  the  least  ve- 
rity, are  the  most  inefficient  for  propulsion  ;  and  were  it  worth  while,  it  would 
e  no  very  difficult  matter  to  demonstrate  that  they  are  often  an  absolute  ob- 
tniction.  The  outer  ends  of  the  blades,  moving  with  greater  velocity,  act 
rith  proportionately  greater  efficiency. 

These  circumstances  led  Captain  Ericsson  to  constmct  his  wheel  in  such  a 
lanner  as  to  remove  altogether  those  parts  of  the  blades  nearest  to  the  nave, 
nd  which  were  inefficient  for  propulsion,  retaining  only  those  which  were  most 
emote  and  most  effective.  This  he  accomplished  by  forming  a  hoop  of  metal 
oncentric  with  the  nave,  and  connected  with  it  by  two  or  more  spokes,  to 
mable  which  to  pass  through  the  water  with  the  least  possible  resistance,  he 
;ave  them  a  twisted  or  spiral  form,  regulated  with  such  mathematical  precis- 
on,  that,  by  the  progressive  motion  of  the  vessel,  combined  with  their  own 
station,  they  must  always  encounter  the  water  edgewise. 

Drawings  of  this  propeller,  as  applied  to  the  Princeton,  are  given  in  figs. 
1, 2,  and  3.  A  section  parallel  to  the  face  of  the  wheel  is  given  in  fig.  1  ;  a 
lorizontal  view  is  shown  in  fig.  2  ;  and  a  section  of  the  axle  and  hoop  in  fig.  3. 
rhe  nave  in  which  the  axle  is  inserted  is  at  N,  from  which  proceed  six  twist- 
ed spokes  R  R,  attached  to  and  supporting  the  hoop  H  H  H,  bolted  on  to  which 
ire  six  spiral  propelling  surfaces  P  P,  &c.  The  axis  inserted  in  the  nave  is 
represented  at  A,  dg.  2,  where  the  obliquity  and  spiral  form  of  the  surfaces 
ire  also  shown,  as  well  as  the  manner  in  which  they  are  bolted  on  the  hoop. 

In  order  to  give  to  this  wheel  all  the  possible  strength,  six  spiral  spokes 
irere  supplied,  one  for  each  propelling  blade.  The  material  of  the  wheel  is 
»mpo8ition-metal,  which  resists  oxydation. 

A'^ropeller  has  been  also  supplied  by  Captain  Ericsson  for  the  United  States 
levenue-cutters  Legar6  and  Jefferson,  represented  in  figs.  4, 5,  and  6.  The  corre- 
iponding  parts  are  represented  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  former  diagrams, 
Lod  are  marked  by  the  same  letters.  In  this  wheel,  the  same  strength  not 
leing  necessary,  there  are  only  four  twisted  arms  supporting  the  hoop,  and  the 
oaterial  of  the  propeller  is  wrought  iron. 

Stem-propellers  have  been  invented  and  patented  of  very  various  forms, 
rhich,  however,  All  agree  in  certain  properties.  When  they  are  totally  sub- 
nerged,  with  the  face  of  the  wheel  presented  backward,  their  revolution  causes 
,  current  of  water  to  be  projected  backward  from  the  stem,  the  reaction  of 
rhich  is  in  fact  the  moving  power.  This  effect  is  produced  in  all  of  them  by 
lacing  the  surfaces  of  the  radiating  arras  or  plates  in  a  position  inclined  to 
lie  course  of  the  vessel.  If  these  surfaces  were  placed  at  right  angles  to  the 
eel,  the  revolution  of  the  wheel  would  make  them  cut  the  water  edgewise,  and 
o  reaction  would  be  obtained.  If,  on  the  contrary,  they  were  parallel  to  the 
jeely  with  tiieir  edges  in  the  direction  of  the  vessel's  course,  they  would  drive 
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the  water  eTerywhere  at  right  angles  to  that  course,  and  no  backward  cnrrent 
would  be  produced  ;  but  by  giving  them  a  position  between  these  two  extremei 
— that  is  to  say,  inclined  at  some  oblique  angle  to  the  course  of  the  yessel^ 
the  revolution  of  the  wheel  will  cause  them  to  exert  a  certain  portion  of  their 
force  on  the  water  in  producing  a  backward  current :  and  that  particular  oUt* 
quity  should  be  given  to  them  which  will  make  that  backward  current  moit 
effective. 

The  calculation  of  this  obliquity  requires  th6  application  of  the  principles 
of  mathematical  science,  and  admits  of  a  clear  and  definite  solution.  It  ii 
found,  however,  that  the  most  effective  obliquity  for  the  propelling  smface  ii 
not  the  same  for  all  distances  from  the  centre  of  the  wheel,  and  consequentlj 
if  the  best  possible  form  be  given  to  the  propelling  blades,  they  must  be  shaped 
according  to  a  certain  spiral  to  be  determined  by  conditions  depending  upon  t 
variety  of  circumstances  connected  with  the  propeller  and  the  vessel  itself. 

Some  projectors,  ignorant  of  these  scientific  principles,  have  constructed 
these  propellers  with  plane  surfaces,  without  the  spiral  form.  Such  is  the 
patented  contrivance  called  Leper's  propeller.  They  are  consequently  and 
most  obviously  inefficient. 

But  besides  the  proper  adjustment  of  the  obliquity  of  the  propelling  anriaeei, 
the  experience  of  Captain  Ericsson  soon  proved  that  the  parts  of  the  blades 
near  the  centre  of  the  wheel  were  not  only  inefficient  for  propulsion,  but  formed 
an  impediment  to  the  progress  of  the  vessel.  It  was  for  this  reason,  among 
others,  that  he  cut  away  those  parts  of  the  blades  near  the  centre,  retaining 
only  the  more  remote  portions,  and  supported  these  by  bolting  them  on  to  the 
hoop  already  described. 

Such  being  the  general  character  of  this  propelling  instrument,  it  will  be  ^ 
parent  that  in  every  position  which  it  can  assume  in  the  water,  it  must  pro- 1 
duce  nearly  the  same  propelling  effect.     However  the  ship  may  pitch  or  roll, 
or  however  unequal  the  surface  of  the  sea  may  be,  it  will  always  produce  the 
backward  current,  without  any  great  variation  of  effect. 

The  circumstances  which  prevent  the  co-operation  of  the  power  of  steam 
with  that  of  the  sails  in  the  steam-vessels  now  in  use,  will  not  operate  with  a 
propeller  of  this  form,  inasmuch  as  its  efficacy  will  be  altogether  independent 
of  the  careening  of  the  ship ;  but  although  this  defect  is  removed,  the  sub- 
merged stem-propellers  are  still  subject  to  objections  from  which  even  the 
common  paddle-wheels  are  free.  Being  permanently  submerged  and  liable  to 
accidental  fracture  and  derangement  from  various  causes,  they  are  inacces- 
sible, and  cannot  be  repaired  at  sea ;  but  besides  this,  when  the  object  in  riew 
is  to  take  full  advantage  of  the  power  of  the  sails,  that  of  the  machinery  being 
suspended,  the  submerged  propeller  becomes  an  obstruction,  more  or  less  con- 
siderable, to  the  progress  of  the  vessel. 

An  invention,  however,  recently  patented  by  Captain  Ericsson,  has  finally 
removed  this  difficulty,  and  placed  it  in  the  power  of  the  commander  at  any  time 
within  the  space  of  five  minutes  to  raise  the  propeller  out  of  the  water,  or  to 
submerge  it,  so  as  to  convert  for  all  intents  and  purposes  a  steamer  into  a  sail- 
ing-vessel, or  a  sailing-vessel  into  a  steamer,  as  he  may  see  fit. 

The  shaft  on  which  the  propelling- wheel  is  fixed  is  provided  with  a  simple 
mechanism  within  the  vessel  by  which  it  may  be  easily  at  any  time  drawn  out 
of  the  nave  of  the  wheel.  The  wheel  itself  is  sustained  by  a  powerful  vertical  arm, 
the  upper  end  of  which  is  attached  to  a  strong  axis,  which  enters  the  vessel 
parallel  to  the  main  axis  of  the  wheel  and  above  the  summit  of  the  wheel.  To 
this  axis  within  the  vessel  is  attached  a  piece  of  mechanism  by  which  it  n&ay 
be  turned  through  half  a  revolution  by  the  power  of  two  men  with  such  force 
that  the  propeller  will  be  made  to  perform  half  a  revolution  round  the  upper 
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end  of  the  vertical  aim  which  supports  it,  by  which  that  arm  will  be  presented 
upward  instead  of  downward.  The  wheel,  therefore,  instead  of  being  sub- 
merged, will  be  supported  at  the  stem  of  the  vessel  at  the  place  where  a  boat 
is  usually  suspended. 

The  vessel  will  thus  be  free  from  all  obstruction  in  passing  through  the 
water,  and  will  acquire  all  the  efficiency  which  any  mere  sailing-vessel  can 
have,  besides  which  the  propeller  is  placed  in  such  a  situation  that  it  may  be 
repaired  if  necessary. 

The  main  shaft  which  drives  the  propeller  when  submerged  is  at  a  depth 
of  seven  or  eight  feet  under  the  lower  deck.  The  cylinders  by  which  it  is 
impelled  are  supported  in  a  slanting  position  on  the  timbers  of  the  vessel, 
their  piston-rods  being  presented  toward  the  crank  on  the  shaft,  which  they 
drive  in  the  usual  manner  by  connecting-rods.  The  boilers  and  the  fuel  occu- 
py the  space  immediately  forward  of  the  cylinders.  The  entire  machinery, 
including  the  boilers  and  fuel,  are  below  the  second  deck  of  the  vessel. 

Such  are  the  general  features  of  the  arrangements  projected  by  Captain 
£ricason»*  and  proposed  to  be  adopted  in  a  line  of  steam  packet-ships  to  ply 
between  New  York  and  Liverpool.  The  first  of  these  vessels  is  now  in  an 
advanced  state  at  Boston,  and  the  machinery  is  in  progress  in  New  York. 
It  is  expected  that  this  ship  will  make  her  first  voyage  in  August,  1845. 

The  fuel  to  be  used  is  hard  coal,  and  the  furnaces  will  be  ventilated  by 
blowers,  worked  by  the  engine.  There  will  be  no  smoke,  nqf  any  need  of 
the  draught  produced  by  a  chimney,  and  therefore  that  appendage  will  have 
no  other  use  than  as  an  exit  for  the  gases  evolved  in  the  combustion.  A 
square  tunnel  designed  for  this  purpose  is  carried  from  the  machinery  upward 
through  the  two  decks,  terminating  on  the  poop-deck,  where  a  sliding  tube,  [ 
having  a  motion  like  a  telescope-joint,  by  which  a  short  discharge-pipe  for 
the  hot  air  and  offensive  gases  can  be  elevated  when  the  machinery  is  worked, 
and  which  can  be  lowered  when  the  vessel  is  under  sail. 

Such  a  vessel,  then,  presents  none  of  the  appearances,  internal  or  external, 
of  a  steamer.  There  is  no  visible  machinery,  no  noise,  heat,  smoke,  or  per- 
ceptible vibration.  The  main-deck,  clear  of  machinery  from  stem  to  stern,  is 
occupied  by  the  cabins,  saloons,  library,  state-room,  and  the  various  other  ac- 

*  Tlie  trinmphfl  of  geoiiu,  like  all  sablnnaiy  pleunrei,  are  not  naattended  with  alloy.  The  moment 
that  any  invention  proTea  to  be  aacceaafal  in  practice,  a  swarm  of  vermin  are  fostered  into  being  to 
devour  the  legitimate  profits  of  the  inventor,  and  to  rob  geniusof  its  fair  reward.  Captain  £  Kicssoir, 
M>  long  as  hia  submerged  propeller  retained  the  character  of  a  mere  experiment,  was  left  in  andis- 
tarbed  pooaesaion  of  it ;  bat  when  it  had  forced  ita  way  into  extensive  practical  ose — when  it  was 
adopted  m  the  United  States  navy,  and  in  the  revenae  service — ^when  the  coast  of  this  country  wit- 
nrsard  ita  application  in  nameroos  oonmiercial  vessela— when  it  was  known  that  in  France  and 
Kngland  ita  adoption  was  decided  apon — then  the  discovery  was  made  for  the  first  time  that  this 
invention  of  Captain  Ericsson's  was  no  invention  at  all — that  it  had  been  applied  since  the  earliest 
dates  in  steam-navigation.  Old  patents,  some  of  which  had  been  stillborn,  and  others  which  had 
been  for  yeare  dead  and  boiied,  were  dug  from  their  graves,  and  their  dost  brooght  into  courts  of 
kw,  to  orertom  this  invention,  and  wrest  from  Captain  Bricsson  his  lastly -earned  reward.  Bat 
this  waa  not  aU :  every  meclianical  expedient  haa  aboat  it  aocidenU  and  essentials.  It  is  tlie  same 
with  genius  and  art  Imitators,  incapable  of  realising  the  spirit  or  prodacing  the  essentials,  are 
nevertheleas  capable  of  copying  Ihe  accidents  and  mere  forma.  The  success  of  Ericsson's  inven- 
tions produced  the  aaoal  swarm  of  imitators  of  this  kind :  and  the  smoke  jack  was  accordingly  pat- 
ented by  a  so-called  inventor  at  Philadelphia,  in  which,  with  a  singular  obliquity  of  ingenuity,  ho 
stripped  BricMon's  contrivance  of  evervtlung  that  was  good  about  it,  and  carefully  combined  all  the 
bad  featores  which  could  poaaibly  attach  to  the  common  wheel  of  oblique  action. 

It  m  painfol  to  be  compelled  to  state  that  these  base  and  contemptible  proceedings  have  not  failed 
in  aome  instances  to  obtain  countenance  in  high  quarters.  Will  it  be  believed  that  the  stcamiihip 
Princeton,  the  performance  of  whose  machinery  was  attended  with  complete  success,  has  had  its 
propeller  removed,  and  another  substituted,  which  is  m  fact  a  feeble  and  inefficient  copy  of  the 
orwinal— omitting,  however,  one  or  two  of  its  best  features  f  It  is  pretended,  also— erroneoasly,  as 
wiU  be  proved— ^hat  this  inferior  instrument  has  been  more  efficient  in  operation  than  the  original 
wheel  No  engineer  or  machinist,  properly  informed,  can  examine  the  wheel  which  has  been  thus 
iobatitvted,  witnoat  being  convuioed  that  the  change  must  have  been  prompted  by  motivea  entirely 
'  with  those  of  the  improvement  of  the  veaseL 


commodations  for  passengers.  Under  that,  the  second  or  freight  deck,  also 
clear  of  machinery  from  stem  to  stem,  is  occupied  by  the  cargo  ;  and  beneadi 
this  again,  buried  in  the  very  bottom  of  the  vessel,  is  the  mechanical  power  of 
propulsion — occupying,  however,  only  about  one  fifth  of  the  space  below  the 
freight-deck.  The  square  tunnel  we  have  referred  to  for  the  discharge  of 
the  gases,  and  the  ventilation  of  the  engine-room,  is  carried  up  through  the 
decks  and  stands  in  one  of  the  saloons,  but  presents  no  other  appearance  to 
the  eye  than  that  of  a  pillar  five  feet  square,  handsomely  empannelled  and 
decorated,  and  adorned  with  mirrors.  The  freight*deck  being  interposed  be- 
tween the  cabins  and  the  machinery,  intercepts  all  noise  and  vibration. 

When  this  mode  of  propulsion  is  applied  to  vessels-of-war,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  Princeton,  there  is  still  another  object  to  be  accomplished.  It  is  desirable 
that  the  whole  of  the  machinery  should  be  below  the  water-line,  so  as  to  be 
efTectually  protected  from  shot.  This  is  accomplished  by  engines  of  a  pecoliar 
construction,  invented  and  patented  by  Captain  Ericsson,  which  hare  been 
worked  with  complete  success  in  the  Princeton.  A  representation  of  these, 
in  transverse  vertical  section,  is  given  in  fig.  7.  It  consists  of  two  semi-cylin- 
ders, presenting  their  semicircular  sides  downward,  and  being  flat  at  the  top. 
They  are  placed  beside  each  other  above  the  main  shaft,  having  their  axes 
parallel  to  it  and  to  the  keel.  The  ends  of  the  axes  are  represeirtad  at  A  B. 
To  these  axes  are  attached  vibrating  rectangular  planes,  which  more  alter- 
nately from  left  to  right,  and  right  to  left,  within  the  semi-cylinders,  and  in 
steam-tight  contact  with  them.  These  planes  are  attached  to  the  axes  of  the 
cylinders,  the  ends  of  which  appear  at  A  and  B,  so  that  the  vibrating  motion 
of  the  planes  will  impart  a  corresponding  motion  to  the  arms  A  £  and  B  F, 
attached  to  the  ends  of  the  axes  A  and  B.  The  ends  of  these  arms  E  and  F 
are  attached  to  two  connecting-rods,  £  D  and  F  D,  which  are  both  attached  to 
the  crank  S  D,  which  drives  the  main  shaft. 

The  steam  is  admitted  alternately  to  each  side  of  the  vibrating  planes  with- 
in the  semi-cylinders,  being  at  the  same  time  withdrawn  from  the  other  side 
by  a  condenser. 

The  action  of  the  connecting-rods  on  the  crank  will  be  best  understood  by 
following  them  successively  through  their  various  positions.  In  ^g.  8,  the 
rod  F  D  is  in  the  position  in  which  it  has  no  power  on  the  crank ;  but  the 
rod  E  D,  being  at  right  angles  with  the  crank,  has  full  effect  upon  it.  The 
crank  therefore  moves  from  the  position  represented  in  fig.  8,  to  the  position 
represented  in  fig.  9,  where  the  rod  E  D  becomes  powerless.  The  crank  is 
then  driven  to  the  position  represented  in  fig.  10,  where  the  rod  D  F  becomes 
again  powerless,  and  E  D  is  effective.  The  crank  is  then  moved  to  the  posi- 
tion represented  in  6g.  11,  where  E  D  is  powerless  and  F  D  efifective,  and 
so  on. 

Thus  it  appears  by  this  arrangement  that  the  relative  positions  of  the  crank 
and  connecting-rods  are  such  as  to  exercise  a  uniform  action  on  the  main  shaft. 

The  space  occupied  by  the  machinery  in  the  lower  part  of  the  stern  of  the 
vessel,  is  surrounded  by  fuel,  as  represented  in  figure  7,  and  the  whole  is 
considerably  below  the  water-line  W. 

This  machinery  is  designed  only  for  war-vessels.  Its  construction  and  op- 
eration are  somewhat  too  expensive  to  be  used  for  th^  mere  purposes  of  com- 
merce, where  the  advantages  of  its  being  placed  below  the  water-line  are  of  no 
account. 

The  steam  packet-ships  to  which  we  have  referred  are  calculated  to  make 
an  average  speed  of  nine  statute  miles  per  hour  when  in  full  operation.     It  is 
computed  that  they  can  maintain  the  communication  between  New  York  and  } 
Liverpool  with  regularity  and  despatch — the  average  western  passage  being  j 
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about  menty  and  the  eastern  si:cteen  days — their  sleani-macM»ery  workiii| 
for  about  one  third  the  litoe  of  the  voyage. 

On  cofn  pari  tig  these  veaaels  with  tbe  Great  Western  ^  il  is  to  be  considered 
that,  iu  order  to  enable  the  latter  vessel  to  make  an  average  speed  of  ten  mites^ 
ahe  is  provided  with  four-hundred-borae  power  ;  while  the  power  proposed  m 
be  given  to  the  ship  now  in  preparation  being  only  that  of  one  hundred  and 
seventy-three  horses,  would  give  a  speed  of  seven  and  a  half  knots  per  hoar, 
whicb  is  equivalent  to  nine  statute  miles.  Snch  ja  the  resuh  of  a  cakulatian 
made  on  the  ordinary  and  admit  ted  principles  of  toerhanics.  It  appears^  thefi, 
that  by  the  small  sacrifice  of  twanty-five  per  cent,  of  the  speedy  the  power  of 
the  machinery  is  reduced  in  the  proportion  of  forty  to  seventeen  ;  and  the  cod- 
sumption  of  fueU  and  the  space  occupied  by  it  and  by  the  machinery,  are  di- 
minished in  a  greater  ratio  than  six  to  one,* 

Let  UB  consider  for  a  moment  the  effect  which  the  successful  establish  mem 
of  snch  a  Une  of  steamships  would  bare  upon  tbe  intercourse  between  this  con- 
tinent and  Europe.  The  average  passage  of  the  Great  Western  to  New  Yodt 
has  been  fifteen  days  and  nineteen  hours.  That  of  the  Cunard  ships  to  Bostoa 
has  been  thirteen  days.  It  appears,  therefore^  that  these  veaeels  at  present 
bring  occasional  inteUigence  to  New  York,  the  one  in  sixteen  and  tbe  other  in 
fourteen  days,  Tbe  proposed  Une  of  steamships  will  accomplish  the  same 
passage  in  twenty  days  ;  but  as  they  must,  if  successful  at  all,  be  as  numerous 
as  the  present  London  and  Liverpool  liners,  they  will  be  continually  dropptof 
into  this  port,  keeping  up  a  never-ceasing  stream  of  intelligence,  not  more  thva 
twenty  days  later  from  Europe.  Instead,  therefore,  of  the  present  mail-steara- 
ers,  bringing,  as  they  do  now,  intelligence  in  winter  often  thirty  days  later, 
and  in  summer  fifteen  days  later,  their  functions  wiU  be  limited  to  tbe  convey- 
ance of  news  DccasionaUy  Bve  or  six  days  later.  In  a  word,  it  is  evident 
that  the  line  of  packet-ships  now  contemplated  will  to  a  great  extent  strip  the 
present  mail-steamers  of  their  great  importance,  not  merely  as  respects  intelli- 
gencci  but  also  correspondence.     A  great  epoch  is  indubitably  at  hand. 

One  of  the  numerous  advantages  attending  these  arrangements  is,  that  tbe 
machinery  is  capable  of  being  apphed  to  any  of  the  present  packet-sbips  with- 
out any  serious  suspenaion  of  tbeir  operation,  or  any  injurious  expenditure. 
If  the  experiment  about  to  be  made  shall  therefore  be  attended  with  that  auo 
cess  which  we  confidently  anticipate,  a  brief  period  will  be  sufficient  to  con- 
vert the  entire  fleet  of  packet-ships  between  New  York  and  Britain  into  steanH^ 
liners — uniting  the  expedition,  certainty,  and  regularity,  with  all  their  preseirt 
capabihties  for  commerce  and  cargo, 

*  This  ^at  rednc^oa  of  bidkof  foel  ii  rea2iEed  chieEy  by  bud^  iht  axpioiivfi  prbdpk  m  a 
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of  the  Ancients. — Abhorrenoe  of  a  VAcnanL — BnctknL—GFalilfio'iInTeidgadonfl. — TonieeUi 
ren  the  Atmospheric  PreMore. — The  Barometer.~Puctl'i  Bxperiment^EeqQlaitei  ftnr  t 
Barometer. — Meaoi  of  aecaring  them* — Diagonal  Barometer. — Wheel  Barometer — Ver- 
-JJwtB of  the  Barometer. — Variation  of  Atmoapheric  Prearare. — ^WeatherOlaH. — Rolea  in 
on  Use  aboard. — Correct  Rnles. — ^Meaaorement  of  Heights. — Pressore  on  Bodies. — ^Why 
>parent«— Effect  of  a  Leather  Backer.— How  Flies  adhere  to  Ceilings  and  Fishes  to  Rocluh— 
hing.— Common  Bellowa— Forge  Bellows.— Vent  Pegw— Tea-Pot— Kettle.— Ink  Bottles.— 
Qoatic  Troagfa. — Gargling  Noise  in  decanting  Wine. 
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the  history  of  human  discorery,  there  are  few  more  impresaire  leaaona 
mility  than  that  which  is  to  he  collected  from  the  records  of  the  progress ' 
hich  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  which  surrounds  us,  and  the  manner 
hich  it  is  instrumental  in  producing  some  most  ordinary  phenomena, 
ne  known.  Looking  back  from  the  point  to  which  we  have  now  attained, 
ibserving  the  numerous  and  obvious  indications  of  this  effect  which  pre- 
themselves  at  all  times,  and  on  all  occasions,  nature  seems  almost  to  have 
ed  the  philosopher  to  the  discovery.  With  every  allowance  for  the  feeble* 
of  the  human  understanding,  and  for  the  disadvantages  which  the  ancients 
ed  under,  as  compared  with  more  recent  investigators,  still  one  is  inclined  to 
>ute  the  lateness  of  the  discovery  of  the  atmospheric  pressure  and  its  effects, 
Itogether  to  the  weakness  and  inadequacy  of  the  mental  powers  applied 
B  investigation.  There  seems  to  be  something  of  wilful  perverseness  and 
oacy  instigating  men  to  step  aside  from  that  course,  and  to  turn  their  minds 
those  instances  which  nature  herself  continually  forces  upon  them, 
le  ancient  philosophers  observed  that,  in  the  instances  which  commonly 
mder  their  notice,  space  was  always  filled  by  a  material  substance.  The 
ent  a  solid  or  a  liquid  was  by  any  means  removed,  immediately  the  sur- 
ling  air  rushed  in  and  filled  the  place  which  it  deserted;  hence  they 
ted  the  physical  dogma  that  nature  abhors  a  vacuum.  Such  a  proposition 
be  regarded  as  a  figurative  or  poetical  expression  of  a  supposed  law  of 
ics,  declaring  it  to  be  impossible  that  space  could  exist  unoccupied  by  matter. 
t>bably  one  of  the  first  wa3rs  in  which  the  atmospheric  pressure  presented 
'  was  by  the  effect  of  suction  with  the  mouth.  One  end  of  a  tube  being 
srsed  in  a  liquid,  and  the  other  placed  between  the  lips,  the  air  was  drawn 
the  tube  by  the  ordinary  process  of  inhaling ;  the  water  was  immediately 
nred  to  fill  the  tube  as  the  air  retreated.  This  phenomenon  was  accounted 
y  declaring,  that  "  nature  abhorred  a  vacuum,''and  that  she,  therefore,  com* 
td  the  water  to  fill  the  space  deserted  by  the  air. 
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The  effects  of  suction  by  the  mouth  led,  by  a  natural  analogy,  to  suction  by  • 
artificial  means.     If  a  cylinder  be  open  at  both  ends,  and  a  piston  pla3ring  in  it  | 
air-tight  be  moved  to  the  lower  end,  upon  immening  this  lower  end  in  water,  I 
and  then  drawing  up  the  piston,  an  unoccupied  space  would  remain  between  j 
the  piston  and  the  water.     "  But  nature  abhors  such  a  space,"  said  the  ancients, 
*'  and  therefore  the  water  will  not  allow  such  a  space  to  remain  unoccupied :  we 
find,  accordingly,  that  as  the  piston  rises  the  water  follows  it."    By  such  poetical 
reasoning  pumps  of  various  kinds  were  constructed. 

The  antipathy  entertained  by  nature  against  an  emp^  space  served  the  pur- 
poses of  philosophy  for  a  couple  of  thousand  yean,  when  it  so  happened  that 
some  engineers  employed  at  Florence  in  sinking  pumps,  had  occasion  to  con- 
struct one  to  raise  water  from  an  unusually  great  depth.    Upon  working  it,  they 
Tound  that  the  water  would  rise  no  higher  than  about  thirty-two  feet  above  the 
well.     Galileo,  the  most  celebrated  philosopher  of  that  day,  was  consulted  in  ^ 
this  difficulty,  and  it  is  said  that  his  answer  was,  that  "  nature's  abhorrence  of  a 
vacuum  extended  only  to  the  height  of  thirty-two  feet,  but  that  beyond  this  her  j 
disinclination  to  an  empty  space  did  not  extend."    Some  writers  deny  the  fact  | 
of  his  having  given  this  answer ;  others  admit  it,  but  take  it  to  have  been  iron- 1 
ical.     It  has  been  more  generally  taken  as  a  solution  seriously  intended.    It  | 
appears,  however,  that  Galileo,  having  his  attention  thus  directed  to  the  point,  j 
soon  saw  the  absurdity  of  the  maxim  ^t "  nature  abhors  a  vacuum,"  and  sought  ( 
to  account  for  the  phenomenon  in  other  ways.  i 

He  attributed  the  elevation  of  the  water  to  an  attraction  exerted  upon  that  | 
liquid  by  the  piston.     This  attraction  he  conceived  to  have  a  determinate  inten- 
sity, and  when  such  a  column  of  water  was  raised  as  was  equal  in  weight  to  < 
the  whole  amount  of  the  attraction,  then  any  farther  elevation  of  the  water  by  i 
the  piston  became  impossible. 

At  a  very  remote  period  air  was  known  to  possess  the  quality  of  weight. 
Aristotle  and  other  ancient  philosophers  expressly  speak  of  the  weight  of  air. 
The  process  of  respiration  is  attributed  by  an  ancient  writer  to  the  pressure  of  \ 
the  atmosphere  forcing  air  into  the  lungs.     Galileo  was  therefore  fully  aware  that  ' 
the  atmosphere  possessed  this  property,  and  it  is  not  a  little  surprising  that  \ 
when  his  attention  was  so  immediately  directed  to  one  of  the  most  striking 
effects  of  it,  he  was  unable  to  perceive  the  connexion. 

Some  writers  affirm,  we  know  not  upon  what  authority,  that  Galileo,  at  the 
time  he  was  interrogated  respecting  the  limited  elevation  of  water  in  a  common 
pump,  was  aware  of  the  true  cause  of  the  effect ;  but  that,  not  having  thoroughly 
investigated  the  subject,  he  evaded  the  question  of  the  engineers,  with  a  view 
to  conceal  his  knowledge  of  the  principle  until  he  had  carried  his  inquiry  to  a 
more  satisfactory  result.  It  does  not,  however,  appear  that  he  published  his  ! 
solution  of  the  problem.  Afler  his  death,  Torricelli,  his  pupil,  directed  his  at- 1 
tention  to  the  same  problem.  He  argued  that  whatever  be  the  cause  which 
sustained  a  coiunm  of  water  in  a  common  pump,  the  measure  and  the  energy 
of  that  power  must  be  the  weight  of  the  column  of  water ;  and,  consequently, 
if  another  liquid  be  used,  heavier  or  lighter,  bulk  for  bulk,  than  water,  then 
the  same  force  must  sustain  a  lesser  or  greater  column  of  such  liquid.  Br 
using  a  much  heavier  liquid,  the  column  sustained  would  necessarily  be  much 
shorter,  and  the  experiment  in  every  way  more  manageable. 

He  dierefore  selected  for  the  experiment  mercury,  the  heaviest  known  liquid.  | 
The  weight  of  mercury,  bulk  for  bulk,  being  about  134  times  that  of  water,  it 
follows  ^at  the  height  of  a  column  of  that  liquid  which  would  be  sustained  by  | 
a  vacuum  must  be  13^  times  less  that  the  height  of  a  column  of  water  thus 
sustained. 

Hence  he  computed  that  the  height  of  the  column  of  mercuy  would  be 
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t  28  inches.  He  procured  a  glass  tube,  A  B  (fig.  1),  more  than  30  inches 
ngth,  open  at  one  end.  A,  and  closed  at  the  other  end,  B.  Placing  this 
in  an  upright  position,  with  the  open  end  upward,  he  filled  it  with  mer- 
,  and  appl3ring  his  finger  to  the  end  A,  so  as  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the 
lury,  he  inrerted  the  tube,  plunging  the  end  A  into  a  cistern,  C  D  (fig.  2), 
aining  mercury,  the  open  end  A  being  below  the  surface  F  of  the  mer- 
in  the  cistern,  and  no  air  having  been  allowed  to  communicate  with  it. 


B 


u 


n  removing  the  finger,  therefore,  the  mercury  in  the  cistern  came  in  imme- 
)  contact  with  the  mercury  in  the  tube.  Immediately  the  mercury  was 
rved  to  subside  from  the  top  of  the  tube,  and  its  surface  gradually  to  de- 
id  to  the  level  £,  about  28  inches  above  the  mercury  in  the  cistern.  This 
It  was  what  Torricelli  anticipated,  and  clearly  showed  the  absurdity  of  the 
Kisition  that  nature's  abhorrence  of  a  vacuum  extended  to  the  height  of  32 
Torricelli  soon  perceived  the  true  cause  of  this  phenomenon.  The  at- 
pheric  pressure  acting  upon  the  surface  F,  while  tne  surface  £  was  pro- 
id  from  this  pressure  by  the  closed  end  B,  of  the  tube,  supported  the  weight 
tie  column  E  F.  This  pressure  was  transmitted  by  the  liquid  mercury  in 
cistern  from  the  external  surface  F,  to  the  base  of  the  column  contained  in 
tube. 

his  experiment  and  its  explanation  soon  became  known  to  philosophers  in 
y  part  of  Europe,  and,  among  others,  it  attracted  the  notice  of  the  cele- 
sd  Pascal.  In  order  to  subject  the  explanation  of  Galileo  to  the  most  se- 
test,  Pascal  proposed  to  transport  a  tube  of  this  kind  to  a  great  elevation 
I  a  mountain,  and  argued  that,  if  the  cause  which  sustained  the  column  in 
tube  were  the  weight  of  the  atmosphere  acting  upon  the  externa]  surface 
le  mercury  in  the  cistern,  then  it  must  be  expected  that  if  the  tube  was 
ated,  having  a  less  and  a  less  quantity  of  atmosphere  above  it,  the  column 
lined  by  the  weight  of  this  incumbent  atmosphere  must  suffer  a  correspond- 
dimimition  in  height.  He  accordingly  directed  a  friend  residing  m  the 
hborhood  of  a  mountain  called  Pays  de  Dome,  near  Auvergne,  to  ascend 
mountain,  carr3ring  with  him  the  apparatus  already  described.  This  was 
»xdingly  done,  and  the  height  of  the  column  noted  during  the  ascent.     Con- 
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formably  to  tbe  principle  explained  by  Torricelli,  the  cobunn  wa 
gradually  to  diminiah  in  height,  as  the  eleyation  of  the  appanuiu  wu 
The  same  experiment  was  repeated  by  Pascal  himself,  with  siinik 
upon  a  high  tower  in  the  city  of  Paris. 

Meanwhile  other  effects  were  manifested  which  not  less  mtti 
proved  the  truth  of  Torricelli's  solution.  The  apparatus  being  kept  fo 
of  time  in  a  fixed  position,  the  height  of  the  column  was  observed  to 
from  day  to  day  between  certain  small  limits.  This  effect  was,  of  < 
be  attributed  to  the  variation  of  the  weight  of  the  incumbent  atmoqil 
sing  from  various  meteorological  causes. 

The  apparatus  which  we  have  just  described  is,  in  fact,  the  conunoi 
eter.  By  the  principles  of  hydrostatics  it  appears  that  the  height  d 
umn  £  F,  sustained  by  the  atmospheric  pressure,  will  be  the  same,  ^ 
be  the  magnitude  of  the  bore  of  the  tube.  If  we  suppose  the  sectk 
bore  to  be  equal  to  a  square  inch,  then  the  colunm  £  F  will  be  pre 
ward,  and  held  in  equilibrium  by  the  weight  of  a  column  of  atmosph 
sing  upon  a  square  inch  of  the  external  surface  F ;  consequently  the  i 
the  column  £  F,  must  be  equal  to  the  weight  of  a  colunm  of  the  am 
whose  base  is  a  square  inch,  and  which  extends  from  the  surface  of 
cury  in  the  cistern  to  the  top  of  the  atmosphere.  If  there  be  laoti 
whose  bore  is  only  half  a  square  inch,  then  the  pressure  which  will 
the  column  in  it  will  be  that  of  a  similar  column  of  atmosphere,  whoM 
half  a  square  inch ;  such  pressure,  then,  will  only  be  half  the  amom 
former,  and  therefore  will  only  sustain  half  the  weight  of  merciny 
column  of  mercury  of  half  the  weight,  having  a  base  of  half  the  m 
must  necessarily  have  the  same  height.  Hence  it  appears  that  so  loi 
atmosphere  presses  upon  a  given  magnitude  of  the  surface  F,  with  i 
intensity,  the  column  of  mercury  sustained  in  the  tube  will  have  t 
height,  whatever  be  the  magnitude  of  its  bore. 

In  adapting  such  an  apparatus  as  this  to  indicate  minute  changes  in 
sure  of  the  atmosphere,  there  are  many  circumstances  to  be  attended; 
I  propose  to  explain,  so  far  as  they  are  necessary  to  render  inteili 
general  principles  and  use  of  the  barometer. 

It  is,  in  the  first  place,  necessary  to  have  the  means  of  measunn 
the  height  of  the  column  E  F,  ^g.  2.  If  the  surface  F  were  fixei 
tube  B  A  maintained  in  its  position,  it  would  be  sufficient  to  mark  a  ^ 
scale  upon  the  tube,  indicating  the  number  of  inches  and  fractions  u: 
of  any  part  upon  it,  from  the  surface  F.  But  it  is  obvious  that  this  wiili 
case  when  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  is  increased,  as  an  addiu;:^ 
tity  of  mercury  is  forced  into  the  tube,  and  consequently  an  equal  ci 
forced  out  of  the  cistern.  While  the  surface  E  rises  toward  B,  '^ 
F  therefore  descends,  and  the  distance  of  £  from  that  surface  is  inci 
both  causes. 

A  graduated  scale  marked  upon  the  tube  would  then  only  indicate  il 
in  the  position  of  the  surface  E,  but  would  not  show  the  change  in : 
of  the  column  E  F,  so  far  as  that  change  is  affected  by  the  fall  of  tb 
F.     There  are  several  ways  in  which  this  defect  may  be  remedied. 

If  the  instrument  be  not  required  to  give  extremely  accurate  indie 
will  be  sufiicicnt  to  use  a  tube  tbe  bore  of  which  is  small  compareo 
magnitude  of  the  cistern.  In  this  case,  a  small  change  in  tbe  beig 
column  will  make  but  a  very  inconsiderable  change  in  the  whole  qi^ 
mercury  in  the  cistern,  and  therefore  will  produce  a  very  minnte  e^ 
the  position  of  the  surface  F.  If  such  a  change  in  the  level  F,b«  $o 
to  affect  the  indications  of  the  instruments  in  a  degree   which  is  bb^ 
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urposes  to  which  it  is  intended  to  be  applied,  the  surface  F  may  be 

as  fixed,  and  the  whole  change  in  the  height  of  the  column  may  be 
be  represented  by  the  change  in  the  position  of  the  level  £.  All  or- 
irometers  are  constructed  in  this  manner.  But  it  is  not  difficult  to  ad- 
:ale  upon  a  tube  which  will  give  with  accuracy  the  actual  variation  in 
h  of  the  column  by  means  of  the  change  in  the  level  of  the  surface 

us  suppose  that  the  cistern  P  D  has  a  flat,  horizontal  bottom  and  per- 
ar  sides,  and  that  the  magnitude  of  the  bottom  bears  a  certain  known 
m  to  the  bore  of  the  tube.  Suppose  this  proportion  to  be  that  of  a 
to  one.  If  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  increase,  so  as  to  cause  the 
)f  mercury  sustained  in  the  tube  to  be  increased  in  height  by  one  inch, 
much  mercury  as  fills  one  inch  of  the  tube  will  be  withdrawn  from  the 

but  as  the  base  of  the  cistern  is  one  hundred  times  greater  than  the 
the  tube,  it  is  evident  that  this  inch  of  mercury  in  the  tube  would  only 
fall  of  the  hundredth  of  an  inch  in  depth  of  the  mercury  in  the  vessel, 
ently  it  follows  that  the  increased  elevation  of  an  inch  in  the  column 
I  a  depression  of  a  hundredth  of  an  inch  in  the  surface  F.  Thus  it 
that  the  increased  length  of  the  column  E  F,  is  produced  by  the  sur- 
'alling  through  the  one  hundredth  of  an  inch,. while  the  surface  £  rises 

ninety-nine  hundredths  parts  of  an  inch.  The  same  will  be  true 
r  change  takes  place  in  the  height  of  the  column.  We  may  therefore 
lerally,  that  whatever  variation  may  be  produced  in  the  suiface  £,  the 
3nt  variation  produced  in  the  height  of  the  column  ia  greater  by  a 
[nth  part. 

m,  the  top  be  so  graduated  that  a  portion  of  it,  the  length  of  which  is 
Iredth  part  less  than  an  inch,  be  marked  as  an  inch,  and  all  other  di- 
ind  subdivisions  marked  according  to  the  same  proportion,  then  the 
»ns  will  be  as  accurate  as  if  the  surface  F  were  fixed,  the  tube  being 
iccurately  into  inches  and  parts  of  an  inch. 
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at  D  £,  of  mch  a  length  and  at  eoch  a  height  above  the  detem,  as  to  hi 
all  that  space  through  which  the  level  of  the  merany  in  the  triie  noMl 
riea  in  the  place  in  which  the  baiometer  ia  intended  to  be  and.    In 
countries  the  level  of  the  mercury  never  ftlla  below  twenCv-eighf  inches, 
rises  above  thirty-one  inches ;  conseqnmitly  a  qpace  somewhat  exo    *' 
limiu  will  "be  sufficient  for  the  opening  D  £.    The  tube  ia 
nected  with  the  cistern  A  B,  and  a  scale  ia  empaved  njpon  the 
the  aperture  D  E,  to  indicate  the  fractiona-  of  the  height  itf  the  OMf 
the  tube.  « 

There  is  another  method  of  avoiding  the  difficulty  axiaing  from  the 
in  the  level  of  the  surface  of  the  nwreury  in  the  datem,  need  in  the  ~ 
here  represented.  The  bottom  of  the  cistern  moves  within  it  in  each  a  m 
ner  aa  to  prevent  th^  mercury  from  escaping,  and  a  acrew  ia  ioaerted  U,' 
B,  by  turning  which  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder-  ia  alowty  elevated  or 
depressed.  Sn  ivory  index  is  attached  *  to  the  top  of  the  ^^Undery  wU^  m 
presented  downward  and  brought  to  a  fine  point,  so  aa  to  mark  a  fixed  levaL 
When  an  observation  is  made  with  the  barometer,  the  acraw  V  is  turned  nntil 
the  surface  is  brought  accurately  to  the  point  of  the  index,  br  raiaing  or  low* 
ering  the  bottom  according  as  the  surface  is  below  or  above  that  point.  It  fal- 
lows, therefore,  thai  whenever  an  observation  is  made  with  diia  inatniment,ihs 
surface  of  the  mercury  always  stands  at  the  same  level,  and  thenfiifo  the^ 
visions  upon  the  scale  C  F,  rapresent  the  actual  chinge  of  height  in  the  bar- 
ometric column. 

Since  the  columo  of  mereury  sustained  in  the  barometric  tube  ia'  taken  is 
represent  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  it  ia  dear  that  no  dr  or  other  daslie 
fluid  should  occupy  the  part  of  the  tube  above  the  mercury.  To  avoid  such  a 
cause  of  error  is  not  so  easy  or  obvious  as  may  at  first  appear.  Mercury,  as  it 
exists  in  the  ordinary  state,  frequently  conuins  air  or  other  elastic  fluids  com- 
bined with  it,  and  which  are  maintained  in  it  by  the  atmospheric  pressure,  to 
which  it  is  usually  subject. 

When  it  has  subsided,  however,  in  the  barometric  tube,  it  is  relieved  from 
that  pressure,  and  the  elastic  force  of  such  air  as  may  be  lodged  in  the  mercu- 
ry, being  relieved  from  the  pressure  which  confined  it  there,  it  will  make  its 
.escape  and  rise  to  the  surface,  finally  occupying  the  upper  part  of  the  tube,  and 
exerting  a  pressure  upon  the  surface  of  the  column  by  means  of  its  elasticity. 
iSuch  a  pressure  will,  then,  assist  the  weight  of  the  column  of  meroury  in  bd- 
ancing  the  atmospheric  pressure,  and  consequently  a  column  of  less  height 
will  balance  the  atmosphere  than  if  the  upper  part  of  the  tube  were  free  from  j 
air.     To  remove  this  cause  of  error  it  ia  necessary  to  adopt  means  of  purify-  j 
ing  the  mercury  used  in  the  barometer  from  di  elastic  fluids  which  may  be  i 
combined  with  it.  \ 

The  fact  that  the  application  of  heat  gives  energy  to  the  elastic  foroe  of  gas-  < 
es,  enables  us  easily  Ui  accomplish  this.  For  if  the  meroury  be  heated,  the 
particles  of  dr  or  other  elastic  fluids  which  are  combined  with  it  acquire  such 
a  degree  of  elasticity  that  they  dilate  and  rise  to  the  surface,  and  there  escape 
in  bubblea.  The  same  process  of  heating  serves  to  expel  any  liqdd  impuritiea 
with  which  the  mercury*may  be  combined.  These  are  converted  into  vapor 
and  escape  at  the  surface. 

The  presence  of  an  elastic  fluid  at  the  top  of  the  tube  ia  thus  removed  so  fsr 
as  such  fldd  can  proceed  from  the  meroury.  But  it  is  also  found  that  smdl  ptr- 
ticles  of  air  and  moisture  are  liable  to  adhere  to  the  interior  surface  of  the 
glass  ;  and  when  the  mercury  is  introduced,  and  a  vacuum  produced  at  the  top 
of  the  tube,  these  particles  of  dr  dilate,  and  rising,  lodge  at  the  top  and  vitiate 
the  vacuum  which  ought  to  be  there ;  the  particles  of  moisture  also  evaporate 
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<  and  rise  likewise,  botli  producing  an  aeriform  fluid  in  the  chamber  above  the 
I  surface  of  the  mercury,  which  presses  upon  that  surface  with  an  elastic  force 
and  produces  a  corresponding  diminution  in  the  height  of  the  column  of  quick- 
silver, sustained  by  the  atmosphere  as  already  explained.  This  imperfection 
may  be  avoided  by  previously  heating  the  tube.  The  particles  of  air  which 
idhere  to  iu  inner  surface  being  thus  expanded  by  heat,  will  fly  off  by  their 
elastic  force,  and  the  particles  of  moisture  will  be  converted  into  vapor,  and 
tike  wise  disengaged  from  the  surface. 

All  the  effects  now  explained  may  be  produced  by  filling  the  tube  with  mer- 
enry  in  the  first  instance  and  then  boiling  the  liquid  in  it,  which  may  be  easily 
accomplished.  The  heat  will  not  only  expel  all  liquid  and  gaseous  impurities 
from  the  mercury  itself,  but  also  will  disengage  them  from  the  inner  surface  of 
the  tube.  These  precautions  being  taken,  the  column  of  mercury  sustained  in 
the  tube  will  indicate  by  its  weight  the  true  amount  of  the  atn^ospheric  pressure. 
But  in  order  to  be  able  to  compare  the  result  of  any  one  barometer  with  any 
odier,  it  is  necessary  that  the  weights  of  equal  bulks  of  the  liquid  mercury 
med  in  both  cases  should  be  the  same  ;  and  for  this  purpose  we  must  be  as- 
sured that  the  mercury  used  is  pure,  and  not  combined  with  other  substances. 
We  have  just  seen  how  all  substances  in  the  liquid  or  gaseous  form  may 
be  extracted  from  it.  Impurities  may  still,  however,  be  suspended  in  it  in  a 
solid  form. 

To  remove  these  it  is  only  necessary  to  enclose  the  mercury  in  a  small  bag 
of  chamois  leather :  upon  pressing  this  bag  the  quicksilver  will  pass  freely 
through  its  pores,  and  any  minute  solid  impurities  which  may  be  contained  in 
the  mercury  will  remain  in  the  bag.     Pure  and  homogeneous  mercury  being 
thus  obtained,  we  have  advanced  another  step  toward  the  certainty  that  the  in- 
dications of  different  barometers  may  correspond  ;  but  there  is  still  one  other 
cause  of  discordancy  to  be  attended  to.     Suppose  a  barometer  to  be  used  in 
Paris,  and  another  in  London,  at  a  time  when  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere 
in  both  places  is  the  same,  but  the  temperature  of  the  air  at  Paris  is  higher 
than  the  temperature  of  Loudon.     The  mercury  in  the  one  barometer  will  have 
a  higher  temperature  than  the  mercury  in  the  other.     Now  it  is  well  known 
that  when  mercury  or  any  other  body  is  heated,  its  dimensions  increase.     In 
odier  words,  bulk  for  bulk,  it  becomes  slighter.     Consequently,  if  two  columns 
be  equal  in  weight,  that  which  has  the  higher  temperature  will  have  the  greater 
altitude.     Hence  it  appears,  that  under  the  circumstances  supposed,  at  a  time 
when  the  atmospheric  pressure  is  the  same  in  London  as  at  Paris,  the  barom- 
eter at  the  latter  place  will  be  higher  than  at  the  former.     To  guard  against 
this  source  of  error,  it  is  necessary,  in  making  barometric  observations,  to  note 
at  the  same  time  the  contemporaneous  indications  of  the  thermometer.    Tables 
are  computed,  showing  the  changes  in  the  height  of  the  mercury  correspond- 
ing to  given  differences  of  temperature.     It  is  evident  that  in  comparing  the 
results  of  the  same  barometer  observed  at  different  times,  it  is  equally  neces- 
sary to  note  the  difference  of  temperature,  and  to  allow  for  its  effects.     This, 
however,  is  a  refinement  of  accuracy  which  is  not  attended  to,  except  in  ob- 
servations made  for  philosophical  purposes. 

One  of  the  difficulties  atteuding  barometric  observations  arises  from  the  very 
minute  changes  produced  in  the  height  of  the  column  by  slight  variations  in 
the  atmospheric  pressure.  The  whole  play  of  the  upper  surface  of  the  column, 
in  the  most  extreme  cases,  does  not  exceed  three  or  four  inches  in  a  given 
place  ;  and  mercury  being  a  very  heavy  fluid,  a  variation  in  the  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere,  of  sensible  amount,  may  produce  scarcely  any  perceptible  change 
in  the  height  of  the  column.  One  of  the  most  obvious  remedies,  at  first  view, 
would  seem  to  be  the  use  of  a  fluid  lighter  than  mercury.     In  the  same  proper- 
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tion  as  the  fluid  is  lighter,  will  the  change  in  the  height  of  the  coIoiid,! 
given  change  in  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  be  greater ;  but  there  an  i 
cullies  of  a  different  kind  which  altogether  preclude  the  use  of  other  £i 
The  lighter  liquids  are  much  more  susceptible  of  evaporation,  and  the  id 
of  the  liquid  in  the  tube  being  relieved  from  the  atmospheric  pressure,  o&b 
resistance  to  the  process  of  evaporation.  The  consequence  is,  that  lariip 
except  mercury,  would  produce  a  vapor,  which,  occupying  the  top  of  dvi 
would  press  by  its  elastic  force  i]pon  the  surface,  and  co-openieni^ 
weight  of  the  suspended  column  in  balancing  the  atmospheric  pressore.  £i 
from  mercury  we  have  reason  to  know  that  a  vapor  rises,  which  is  pRMti 
the  upper  part  of  the  tube ;  but  this  pressure  exerts  no  power  which  cuiD 
duce  inaccuracy  to  any  sensible  extent  into  our  conclusions. 

A  form  is  sometimes  adopted  called  the^  diagonal  barometer,  for  diepaTa 
of  increasing  the  range  of  the  mercury  in  the  tube.  This  is  repmewi 
fig.  4,  where  A  C  .B  represents  the  barometer  tube. 

C  is  a  point  at  a  distance  above  the  surface  of  the  mercaiy  in  the  cjwk 
less  than  the  height  of  twenty-eight  inches.  The  space  C  D  incliidesthei^ 
which  the  mercury  would  have  S*  the  tube  were  vertical ;  but  at  C  ihe  aii 
bent  obliquely  in  the  direction  C  B,  having  a  sufficient  length  to  brinf  Ai« 
tremity  B  to  the  same  level  as  D.  The  mercury,  which,  had  the  abcta 
vertical,  would  range  between  C  and  D,  will  now  hive  its  play  extended d^ 
the  greater  space  C  B ;  consequently  the  magnitude  of  any  part,  bs^ 
small,  will  be  increased  in  the  proportion  of  me  line  C  D  to  the  beCl 
Thus,  if  C  D  be  four  inches,  and  C  B  twelve  inches,  then  every  chiagiaf 
position  of  the  surface  of  the  mercury  produced  by  a  change  in  the  auoui^ 
pressure,  will  be  three  times  as  great  in  the  diagonal  barometer  as  it  m' 
in  the  vertical  one. 


Fig.  4. 


Fig.  5. 


-A 


Ua 


Another  contrivance  for  enlarging  the  scale,  which  is  more  fteqirt^^ 
and  for  common  domestic  purposes  attended  with  some  convenience,  tf'J 
sented  in  fig.  5.  This  is  called  the  wheel  barometer.  The  barometw* 
here  bent  at  its  lower  extremity  B,  and  turned  upward  toward  C.  Tb*^ 
spheric  pressure  acts  upon  the  surface  F,  and  sustains  a  colnnuiofiK''^ 
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the  tabe  B  A,  which  is  abore  the  level  of  F.  The  bore  of  the  tube  being  in 
ibis  case  equal  in  every  part  of  its  length,  it  is  clear  that,  through  whatever 
ipace  the  surface  £  falls,  the  surface  F  will  rise,  and  vice  versa.  Hence  it  is 
oimoas  that  the  variation  in  the  height  of  the  barometric  column  will  always 
be  double  the  change  in  the  height  of  either  surface  E  or  F  ;  for  if  the  i(\irface 
F  fall,  the  surface  £  must  rise  urough  the  same  space.  They  are  thus  rece- 
ding from  each  other  at  the  same  rate,  and  therefore  their  mutual  distance  will 
be  increased  by  the  space  through  which  each  moves,  or  by  double  the  space 
tbiough  which  one  of  them  moves. 

In  the  same  manner,  if  F  rise,  £  must  fall,  the  two  points  mutually  approach- 
iag  each  other  at  the  same  rate ;  so  that  the  distance  between  them  will  be  dimin- 
i&d  by  the  space  through  which  each  moves,  or  by  double  the  space  through 
which  one  of  them  moves.  The  change,  therefore,  in  the  height  of  the 
birometric  colunm  will  always  be  double  die  change  in  the  position  of  the 
lefelF. 

Upon  the  surface  at  F  floats  a  small  ball  of  iron,  suspended  by  a  string, 
which  is  carried  over  a  pulley  or  small  wheel  at  P,  and  counterpoised  by  the 
weight  at  W,  less  in  amount  than  the  weight  of  the  iron  ball.  When  the  sur- 
het  F  rises,  the  iron  ball  being  buoyant,  will  be  raised  with  it,  and  the  coun- 
'.  tflipoise  W  will  fall ;  and  when  the  surface  F  falls,  the  weight  of  the  iron  ball 
bemg  greater  than  the  weight  of  the  counterpoise  W,  will  cause  it  to  descend 
I  with  the  descending  surface,  and  to  draw  the  counterpoise  W  up.  It  is  evi- 
|.deiit  that,  through  whatever  space  the  iron  ball  thus  moves  in  ascending  or 
descending,  an  equal  length  of  the  string  will  pass  over  the  wheel  P.  Now 
dds  string  rests  in  a  groove  of  the  wheel  in  such  a  manner  that  by  its  fnction 
it  causes  the  wheel  to  revolve,  and  consequently  the  revolution  of  this  wheel  indi- 
cates the  length  of  string  which  passes  over  its  groove,  which  length  is  equal  to 
the  change  in  the  level  of  the  surface  F.  Upon  the  centre  of  this  wheel  P  an 
mdex  H  is  placed,  which,  like  the  hand  of  a  watch,  plays  upon  a  graduated  cir- 
cular plate.  Let  us  suppose  that  the  circumference  of  the  wheel  P  is  two 
inches  :  then  one  complete  revolution  of  the  wheel  will  correspond  to  a  change 
of  two  inches  in  the  level  F,  and  therefore  to  a  change  of  four  inches  in  the 
barometric  column.  But  in  one  revolution  of  the  wheel  P,  the  hand  or  index 
H  moves  completely  round  the  circle  :  hence  the  circumference  of  this  circle 
eonesponds  to  a  change  of  four  inches  in  the  barometric  column.  Now,  the 
areolar  plate  may  easily  be  made  so  that  its  circumference  shall  measure  forty 
kches  ;  consequently  ten  inches  of  this  circumference  will  correspond  to  one 
inch  of  the  column,  and  one  inch  of  the  circumference  will  correspond  to  the 
tenth  of  an  inch  of  the  column.  In  this  way  variations  in  the  height  of  the 
cohmin  amounting  to  the  tenth  of  an  inch  are  indicated  by  a  motion  of  the  hand 
H  over  one  inch  of  the  circumference  of  the  plate.  By  further  subdivision,  a 
itaH  greater  accuracy  may  be  obtained. 

In  this  form  of  the  barometer  it  is  evident  that  the  preponderance  of  the  iron 
ball  assists  the  atmospheric  pressure  in  sustaining  the  column.  This  cause  of 
cfror,  however,  may  be  diminished  almost  indefinitely  by  making  the  prepon- 
derance of  *the  ball  over  the  counterpoise  W  barely  sufficient  to  overcome  the 
friction  of  the  wheel  P. 

Again,  when  the  atmosphere  is  diminished  in  weight,  and  when  the  surface 
F  hu  a  tendency  to  rise,  it  is  compelled  to  raise  the  ball ;  and  there  is  this 
ibnoas  limit  to  the  indications  of  the  instrument,  namely,  that  a  change  so 
dighl  that  the  difierence  of  pressure  will  not  exceed  the  force  necessary  to 
devata  the  ball,  will  fail  to  be  indicated. 

For  scientific  purposes,  the  vertical  barometer  is  preferable  to  every  other 
om  nt  that  instrument.     In  the  oblique  barometer  the  termination  of  the  mer- 
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cuiial  colmuL  u  tubject  to  tone  imceitaiiity,arittDff  Aom  the  kml  of  the  i 
corf  not  being  perpendicoUr  to  the  diiection  of  the  tidie.  In  the  wheel 
rometer  there  ire  aeyeral  eourcee  d  error^which,  though  so  mafi  in  em 
•e  not  to  iigiire  it  tog,  domestic  or  popular  use,  jti  ire  inch  le  |o  render  it  i 
gather  nnfit  fiur  acientific  ioqnii^. 

A  ccmtrivance  called  a  Termer,  for  nn^ng  eactremehr  amaD  chaagea»  ia 
aUj  applied  to  the  vertical  baromete  and  anppliea  the  fdaee  of  an  enlai 
acale.  It  oonaiata  of  a  amall  gn  uated  plate,  which  ia  moreable  by  a  ac 
or  otherwise,  and  which  alid^*  on  the  divided  acale  of  the  barometer, 
meana  ci  thia  anbaidiarv  ..caie,  we  are  enabled  to  eatimate  magnitodee  on 
principal  acale  amonn*i«ig  to  very  amall  fractiona  of  ita  amalleat  diviaiona. 

The  principle  of  uie  vernier  ia  eaaOy  explained.    Let  B  A,  fig.  6,  repre 
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the  scale  of  the  barometer,  extending  through  three  inches,  and  divided  to 
tenths  of  an  inch.  Let  C  D  be  the  sliding  scale  of  the  vernier,  equal  in  length 
to  eleven  divisions  of  the  principal  scale,  and  divided  into  ten  equal  parts. 

Thus  each  division  of  the  vernier  will  be  the  tenth  of  eleven  divisions  of  the 
instrument  *  that  is,  it  will  be  the  tenth  part  of  11  tenths  of  an  inch,  but  1 1 
tenths  of  au  it^w.  'be  same  as  110  hundredths,  and  the  tenth  part  of  this  is 
11  hundredths.  Tnus  it  appears  that  one  division  on  the  vernier  is  in  this 
case  the  1 1  hundredth  part  of  an  inch.  Now,  one  division  on  the  instrument 
being  a  tenth  of  an  inch,  or  10  hundredths  of  an  inch,  it  is  evident  that  a  di- 
vision on  the  vernier  will  exceed  a  division  on  the  instrument  by  the  hundredth 
part  of  an  inch ;  for  if  we  take  10  hundredths  from  1 1  hundredths,  the  remain- 
der will  be  1  htmdredth.  Let  us  suppose  that  the  vernier  is  placed  so  that  its 
lowest  division,  marked  10,  shall  coincide  with  the  lowest  division  on  the  in- 
strument, marked  28 ;  then  the  first  division  of  the  vernier,  marked  0,  will 
coincide  with  the  division  of  the  instrument  next  above  the  29th.  The  divis- 
ion marked  i  on  the  vernier  will  then  be  a  little  below  the  division  marked  29 
on  the  scale,  and  the  distance  between  these  will  be  the  hundredth  of  an 
inch,  as  already  explained.  The  division  marked  2  of  the  vernier  will  be  a 
little  below  the  division  marked  9  on  the  scale,  and  the  distance  below  it  will 
be  2  hundredth  parts  of  an  inch,  because  two  divisions  of  the  vernier*  exceed 
two  divisions  of  the  scale  by  that  amount.  In  like  manner,  the  division  marked 
3  on  the  vernier  will  be  b^low  the  division  marked  8  on  the  scale  by  3  hun- 
dredths of  an  inch,  and  so  on. 

Let  us  suppose  that  the  mercury  is  observed  to  stand  at  a  height  greater 
than  29  inches  and  5  tenths,  but  less  than  29  inches  and  6  tenths.  Its  level 
being  expressed  by  the  line  M,  figure  7,  let  the  vernier  now  be  moved  on 
the  scale  until  its  highest  division  0  exactly  coincides  with  the  level  of  the 
mercury.  On  comparing  the  several  divisions  of  the  vernier  with  those  of  the 
instrument,  let  us  suppose  that  we  find  that  the  division  marked  4  on  the  ver- 
nier coincides  with  that  marked  1  on  the  instrument ;  then  the  distance  from 
the  level  of  the  mercury  M  to  the  next  division  below  it,  marked  5,  will  be  4 
hundredth  parts  of  an  inch,  for  the  distance  of  the  division  marked  3  on  the 
vernier  above  the  division  marked  2  on  the  instrument  is  1  hundredth  of  an 
inch,  because  it  is  the  difierence  between  a  division  of  the  vernier  and  a  divis- 
ion of  the  instrument.  Again,  the  distance  of  the  division  of  the  vernier 
marked  2,  above  the  division  of  the  instrument  marked  3,  is  2  hundredths  of 
an  inch,  and  the  distance  of  the  division  of  the  vernier  marked  1 ,  above  the 
division  of  the  instrument  marked  4,  is  3  hundredths  of  an  inch.  In  like  man- 
ner, the  division  of  the  vernier  marked  0  is  distant  from  the  division  of  the  in- 
strument marked  5  by  4  hundredths  of  an  inch.  This  will  be  manifest  by 
considering  what  has  already  been  explained.  In  general,  we  are  to  observe 
what  division  of  the  vernier  coincides  most  neariy  with  any  division  of  the  in- 
strument, and  the  figure  which  marks  that  division  of  the  vernier  will  express 
the  number  of  hundredths  of  an  inch  in  the  distance  of  the  level  of  the  mercury 
from  the  next  division  of  the  instrument  below  it. 

The  most  immediate  use  of  the  barometer  for  scientific  purposes  is  to  indi- 
cate the  amount  and  variation  of  the  atmospheric  pressure.  These  variations 
being  compared  with  other  meteorological  phenomena,  form  the  scientific  data 
from  which  various  atmospheric  appearances  and  eflfects  are  to  be  deduced. 

The  fluctuations  in  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  being  observed  in  con- 
nexion with  changes  in  the  state  of  the  weather,  a  general  correspondence  is 
supposed  to  prevail  between  these  effects.  Hence  the  barometer  has  been 
called  a  weaiher-glass.  Rules  are  attempted  to  be  established,  by  which,  from 
the  height  of  the  mercury,  the  coming  state  a(  the  weather  may  be  predicted ; 
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and  we  accordingly  find  the  words  "  rain,"  **  fair,"  "  changeable,"  "  frost,"  &c^ 
engraved  on  the  scale  attached  to  common  domestic  barometers,  as  if,  whea 
the  mercury  stands  at  the  height  marked  by  these  words,  the  weather  is  alwaji 
subject  to  the  vicissitudes  expressed  by  them.  These  marks  are,  however, 
entitled  to  no  attention  ;  and  it  is  only  surprising  to  find  their  use  continued  is 
the  present  times,  when  knowledge  is  so  widely  diffused.  They  are,  in  (act, 
to  be  ranked  scarcely  above  the  vox  siellarum,  or  astrological  almanac. 

It  has  been  already  explained,  that  in  the  same  state  of  the  atmosphere  the 
height  of  the  mercury  in  the  barometer  will  be  diflferent,  according  to  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  place  in  which  the  barometer  is  situated.  Thus  two  baromefen, 
one  near  the  level  of  the  Hudson  and  the  other  on  the  heights  of  West 
Point,  will  differ  by  half  an  inch ;  the  latter  being  half  an  inch  lower  than  the 
former.  If  the  words,  therefore,  engraved  upon  the  plates,  are  to  be  relied 
upon,  similar  changes  of  w  eather  could  never  happen  at  these  two  situations.  But 
what  is  even  more  absurd,  such  a  scale  would  inform  us  that  the  weather  at  the 
top  of  a  high  building,  such  as  Trinity  church.  New  York,  must  always  be 
diflferent  from  the  weather  in  Wall  street,  at  its  foot. 

The  variation  in  the  altitude  of  the  barometer  in  a  given  place,  together  witli 
the  corresponding  vicissitudes  of  the  weather,  have  beeti  regularly  recorded 
for  very  long  periods.  It  is  only  by  the  exact  comparison  of  such  results  that 
any  general  rule  can  be  found.  The  rules  best  established  by  such  observations 
are  far  from  being  either  general  or  certain.  It  is*  observed  that  the  changei 
of  weather  are  indicated,  not  by  the  actual  height  of  the  mercury,  but  by  iti 
change  of  height.  One  of  the  most  general,  though  not  absolutely  invariable 
rules  is,  that  when  the  mercury  is  very  low,  and  therefore  the  atmosphere  veiy 
light,  high  winds  and  storms  may  be  expected. 

The  following  rules  may  generally  be  relied  upon,  at  least  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent : — 

1 .  Generally  the  rising  of  the  mercury  indicates  the  approach  of  fair  weather : 
the  falling  of  it  shows  the  approach  of  foul  weather. 

2.  In  sultry  weather  the  fall  of  the  mercury  indicates  coming  thunder.  In 
winter  the  rise  of  the  mercury  indicates  frost.  In  frost  its  fall  indicates  thaw : 
and  its  rise  indicates  snow. 

3.  Whatever  change  of  weather  suddenly  follows  a  change  in  the  barome- 
ter may  be  expected  to  last  but  a  short  time.  Thus,  if  fair  weather  follow  im- 
mediately the  rise  of  the  mercury,  there  will  be  very  little  of  it ;  and  in  the 
same  way,  if  foul  weather  follow  the  fall  of  mercury  it  will  last  but  a  short 
time. 

4.  If  fair  weather  continue  for  several  days,  during  which  the  mercury  con- 
tinually falls,  a  long  succession  of  foul  weather  will  probably  ensue ;  and 
again,  if  foul  weather  continue  for  several  days,  while  the  merctiry  continually 
rises,  a  long  succession  of  fair  weather  will  probably  succeed. 

5.  A  fluctuating  and  unsettled  state  in  the  mercurial  column  indicates 
changeable  weather. 

The  domestic  barometer  would  become  a  much  more  useful  instrument  if 
instead  of  the  words  usually  engraved  on  the  plate,  a  short  list  of  the  best  es- 
tablished rules,  such  as  the  above,  accompanied  it,  which  might  be  either  en- 
graved on  the  plate,  or  printed  on  a  card.  It  would  be  right,  however,  to  ex- 
press the  rules  only  with  that  degree  of  probability  which  observation  of  past 
phenomena  has  justified.  There  is  no  rule  respecting  these  efi'ects  which  will 
hold  good  with  perfect  certainty  in  every  case. 

One  of  the  most  important  scientific  uses  to  which  the  barometer  has  been 
applied,  is  the  measuring  of  heights.  If  the  atmosphere,  like  a  liquid,  were 
incompressible,  this  problem  would  be  very  simple.    The  pressure  on  the  mer- 
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:Qry  ia  the  ciBtern  would  be  e<iiially  diimnished  in  ascending  through  equal 
lieighte.  Thus,  if  the  pressure  produced  by  an  ascent  of  10  feet  were  equiva- 
lent to  the  weight  of  one  inch  of  mercury,  then  the  column  would  fall  one  inch 
in  ascending  that  height.  It  would  fiedl  two  inches  in  ascending  20  feet,  three 
in  ascending  30  feet,  and  so  on.  To  find,  therefore,  the  perpendicular  height 
of  tlM  barometer  at  any  time  above  its  position,  at  any  other  time,  it  would  be 
9nly  necessary  to  observe  the  difference  between  the  altitude  of  the  mercury 
in  both  cases,  and  to  allow  10  feet  for  every  inch  of  mercury  in  that  difference ; 
ud  s  similar  process  would  be  applicable  if  an  inch  of  mercury  corresponded 
u>  any  other  number  of  feet. 

But  this  explanation  proceeds  on  the  supposition  that  in  ascending  through 
equal  heights,  the  barometer  leaves  equal  weights  of  air  below  it.  Suppose 
in  ascending  10  feet  the  mercury  is  observed  to  fall  the  hundredth  of  an  inch, 
Jien  it  follows,  that  the  air  left  below  the  barometer  in  such  an  ascent  has  a 
ireight  equal  to  the  one  hundredth  of  an  inch  of  mercury.  Now,  in  ascending 
be  next  ten  feet,  the  air  which  occupies  that  space  having  a  less  weight  above 
t  will  be  less  compressed,  and,  consequently,  within  that  height  of  10  feet 
here  will  be  contained  a  less  quantity  of  air  dian  was  contained  in  the  first  10 
'eet  immediately  below  it.  In  this  second  ascent  the  mercury  will,  therefore, 
all,  not  the  hundredth  of  an  inch,  but  a  quantity  as  much  less  than  the  hun- 
iredth  of  an  inch  as  the  quantity  of  air  contained  in  the  second  10  feet  of 
Height  is  less  than  the  quantity  of  air  that  is  contained  in  the  first  10  feet  of 
leight.  In  like  manner,  in  ascending  the  next  ten  feet  a  still  less  quantity  of 
lir  will  be  left  below  the  instrument,  and  the  mercury  will  fall  in  a  proportion- 
illy  less  degree.  If  the  only  cause  affecting  density  of  the  air  were  com- 
pression produced  by  the  weight  of  the  incumbent  atmosphere,  it  would  be 
»asy  to  find  the  nfle  by  which  a  change  of  altitude  might  be  inferred  from  an 
>bserved  change  of  pressure.  Such  a  rule  has  been  determined,  and  is  capa- 
)le  of  being  expressed  in  the  language  of  mathematics,  although  it  is  not  of  a 
nature  which  admits  of  explanation  in  a  more  elementary  and  popular  form. 
But  there  are  other  causes  affecting  the  relation  of  the  pressure  to  the  altitude 
irhich  roust  be  taken  into  account.  The  density  of  any  stratum  of  air  is  not  only 
Effected  by  the  weight  of  the  incumbent  atmosphere,  but  also  by  the  temperature 
if  the  stratum  itself.  If  any  cause  increase  this  temperature  the  stratum  will 
ixpand,  and,  with  a  less  density,  will  support  the  same  incumbent  pressure.  If, 
»  the  contrary,  any  cause  produce  a  diminution  of  temperature,  the  strattun 
Hill  contract,  and  acquire  a  greater  density  under  the  same  pressure.  In  the 
Mie  case,  therefore,  a  change  of  elevation  which  would  be  necessary  to  pro- 
duce a  given  change  in  the  height  of  the  barometer,  would  be  greater  than 
that  computed  on  uiepretical  principles,  and  in  the  other  case  the  change  would 
be  less.  The  temperature,  therefore,  forms  an  essential  element  in  the  calcu- 
lation of  heights  by  the  barometer. 

A  rule  or  formulary  has  been  deduced,  partly  from  established  theory,  and 
partly  from  observed  effects,  by  which  the  change  of  elevation  may  be  deduced 
finm  observations  made  on  the  barometer  and  thermometer.  To  apply  that 
rule,  it  is  necessary  to  know,  Ist,  the  latitude  of  the  places  of  observation  ;  2d, 
the  height  of  the  barometer  and  Uiermometer  at  the  higher  station.  By  arith- 
mecical  computation  the  difference  of  the  levels  of  the  two  stations  may  then 
be  calculated.  The  formulary  does  not  admit  of  being  explained  without  the 
use  of  mathematical  language. 

It  has  been  already  stated,  that  the  atmospheric  pressure  at  the  surface  of 
the  earth  is  capable  of  supporting  a  coliunn  of  water  34  feet  in  height.  It  fol- 
bws,  therefore,  that  if  our  atmosphere  were  condensed  to  such  a  degree  that 
its  specific  gravity  would  be  equal  to  that  of  water,  its  height  would  be  34 


feet.  Now  the  specific  gravity  of  a  stratum  of  atmosphere  contiguous  to  the 
surface  is  about  840  times  less  than  the  specific  gravity  of  water ;  that  is,  a 
cubic  inch  of  water  weighs  840  times  more  than  a  cubic  inch  of  air.  If  u 
we  ascend  in  the  atmosphere  it  continued  to  have  the  same  density,  then  in 
height  would  be  evidently  840  times  the  height  of  34  feet,  which  would  amouH 
to  28,560  feet,  or  5  miles  and  a  quarter.  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  sioee 
even  at  a  small  elevation  the  density  of  the  atmosphere  is  reduced  to  half  iti 
density  at  the  surface,  the  whole  height  must  be  many  times  greater  than  ihii. 
The  barometer  in  the  balloon  in  which  De  Luc  ascended,  fell  to  the  height  of 
12  inches.  Supposing  the  barometer  at  the  surface  to  have  stood  at  thai  tiiM 
at  30  inches,  it  follows  that  he  must  have  left  three  fifths  of  the  whole  atmo- 
sphere below  him.     His  elevation  was  upward  of  20,000  feet. 

A  column  of  pure  mercury,  whose  base  is  a  square  inch,  and  whose  height 
is  30  inches,  weighs  about  15  lbs.  avoirdupois.  It  follows,  therefore,  tibat 
when  the  barometer  stands  at  30  inches  the  atmosphere  exerts  a  pressure  od 
each  square  inch  of  the  surface  of  the  mercury  on  the  cistern,  amounting  to 
1 5  lbs.  Now  it  is  the  nature  of  a  fluid  to  transmit  pressure  equally  in  eyeiy 
direction,  and  if  the  surface  on  which  the  atmosphere  acts  were  presented  to 
it  laterally,  obliquely,  or  downward,  still  the  pressure  will  be  the  aarae.  Ta- 
king, therefore,  the  medium  height  of  the  barometric  column  at  30  inches,  it 
follows  that  the  pressure  sustained  by  all  bodies  which  exist  at  the  surface  of 
the  earth,  exposed  to  our  atmosphere,  are  continually  under  this  pressure,  and 
that  every  square  inch  on  their  surface  constantly  sustains  a  force  of  about  15 
pounds.  Thus  the  body  of  a  man  the  surface  of  which  amounts  to  2,000 
square  inches,  will  sustain  a  pressure  from  the  surrounding  air  to  the  enor- 
mous amount  of  30,000  pounds. 

It  might  at  first  view  be  expected  that  this  great  force  to  which  all  bodies 
are  subject,  would  produce  manifest  effects,  so  as  to  crush,  compress,  or  break 
them,  whereas  we  find  bodies  of  most  delicate  texture  unaffected  by  it.     Thus 
a  close  bag,  made  of  the  finest  silver  paper,  and  partially  filled  with  air,  is  ap- 
parently subject  to  no  external  force.     Its  sides  do  not  collapse.     This  arises 
partly  from  the  circumstance  of  the  pressure  on  every  side  and  in  every  direction  j 
being  equal,  and,  therefore,  producing  mechanical  equilibrium.     It  is  obvious  i 
that  a  body  which  is  driven  in  every  possible  direction,  upward  and  downward,  | 
laterally  and  obliquely,  with  equal  forces,  will  not  move  in  any  one  direction, ! 
for  to  suppose  such  a  motion  would  be  to  assume  that  the  quantity  of  pressure 
in  that  direction  exceeds  the  quantity  of  pressure  in  other  directions.     But 
still,  though  a  body  may  not  be  driven  in  any  direction  by  the  atmospheric 
pressure,  it  may  happen  that  its  parts  are  crushed  and  compressed. 

We  do  not,  however,  find  this  to  happen.  This  arises  from  the  fact,  that  the 
elastic  force  of  the  air  is  equal  to  its  pressure ;  and  since  the  internal  cavities 
of  a  body,  such  as  the  thin  bag  above-mentioned,  are  filled  with  air,  which  is 
confined  within  them,  that  air  has  precisely  the  same  tendency  to  swell  the 
bag,  and  to  keep  the  parts  asunder,  as  the  external  pressure  of  the  atmosphere 
has  to  make  them  collapse. 

In  the  same  manner  we  may  account  for  the  fact  that  animals  move  freely  in 
the  air  without  being  sensible  of  the  enormous  pressure  to  which  their  bodies 
are  subjected.  The  internal  parts  of  their  bodies  are  filled  with  fluids,  both  in 
the  liquid  and  gaseous  states,  which  offer  a  pressure  from  within  exactly  equiv- 
alent to  the  external  pressure  of  the  air.  This  may  be  easily  rendered  mani- 
fest by  applying  to  the  skin  the  mouth  of  a  close  vessel  to  which  an  exhausting 
syringe  is  attached.  By  this  instrument,  which  will  be  described  hereafter, 
the  air  may  be  rarefied  in  the  vessel,  and  the  atmospheric  pressure  conse- 
quently partially  removed  from  the  skin.     Immediately  the  force  of  the  fluid 
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from  withio  will  swell  the  tkin  and  cause  it  to  be  sucked  into  the  glass.  This 
experiment  may  be  performed  by  the  mouth  on  the  flesh  of  the  hand  or  arm. 
[f  the  lips  be  applied  to  the  flesh,  and  the  breath  drawn  in  so  as  to  produce  a 
partial  vacuum  in  the  month,  the  skin  will  be  drawn  or  sucked  into  the  mouth. 
This  efiect  is  owing,  not  to  any  force  resident  in  the  lips  or  the  mouth  drawing 
the  skiiv  in,  but  to  the  fact  that  the  usual  external  pressure  is  removed,  and 
that  the  pressure  from  within  is  suffered  to  prevail. 

All  cases  of  that  class  of  effects  which  are  commonly  expressed  by  the 
word  suction  are  accounted  for  in  the  same  manner. 

If  a  flat  piece  of  moist  leather  be  put  in  close  contact  with  a  heavy  body,  as 
1  stone,  it  will  be  found  to  adhere  to  it  with  considerable  force,  and  if  a  cord 
>f  suflicient  length  be  attached  to  the  centre  of  the  leather,  the  stone  may  be 
raised  by  the  cord.  This  effect  arises  from  the  exclusion  of  the  air  between 
iie  leather  and  the  stone.  The  weight  of  the  atmosphere  presses  their  sur- 
faces together  with  a  force  amounting  to  fifteen  pounds  on  every  square  inch 
>f  those  surfaces  in  contact.  '  If  the  weight  of  the  stone  be  less  than  the  num- 
ber of  pounds  which  would  be  expressed  by  multiplying  the  number  of  square 
iQches  on  the  surfaces  of  contact  by  fifteen,  then  the  stone  may  be  raised  by 
;he  leather ;  but  if  the  stone  exceed  this  weight,  it  will  not  suffer  itself  to  be  el- 
evated by  these  means. 

The  power  of  flies  and  other  insects  to  walk  on  ceilings  and  surfaces  pre- 
sented downward,  or  upon  smooth  panes  of  glass  in  an  upright  position,  is  said 
to  depend  on  the  formation  of  their  feet.  This  is  such  Uiat  they  act  in  the 
manner  above  described  respecting  the  leather  attached  to  a  stone ;  the  feet,  in 
fact,  act  as  suckers,  excluding  the  air  between  them  and  the  surface  with  which 
they  are  in  contact,  and  the  atmospheric  pressure  keeps  the  animal  in  its  po- 
sition.    In  the  same  manner  the  hydrostatic  pressure  attaches  fishes  to  rocks. 

The  pressure  and  elasticity  of  the  air  are  both  exercised  in  the  act  of 
breathing.  When  we  draw  in  the  breath  we  first  make  an  enlarged  space  in 
the  chest.  The  pressure  of  the  external  atmosphere  then  forces  air  into  this 
space  so  as  to  fill  it.  By  a  muscular  action  the  lungs  are  next  compressed  so 
as  to  give  this  air  a  greater  elasticity  than  the  pressure  of  the  external  atmo- 
sphere. By  the  excess  of  this  elasticity  it  is  propelled,  and  escapes  by  the 
mouth  and  nose.  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  the  air  enters  the  lungs  not  by 
any  direct  act  of  these  upon  it,  but  by  the  weight  of  the  atmosphere  forcing  it 
into  an  empty  space,  and  that  it  is  expired  by  the  action  of  the  lungs  in  com- 
pressing it. 

The  action  of  common  bellows  is  precisely  similar,  except  that  the  aperture 
at  which  the  air  is  drawn  in  is  different  from  that  at  which  it  is  expelled.  In  the 
lower  board  of  the  bellows  is  a  hole  covered  by  a  valve,  consisting  of  a  flat 
piece  of  stiff  leather,  moveable  on  a  hinge,  and  which  lies  on  the  hole,  but  is 
capable  of  being  raised  by  a  slight  pressure.  When  the  upper  board  of  the 
bellows  is  raised,  the  internal  cavity  is  suddenly  enlarged,  and  the  air  contained 
in  it  is  considerably  rarefied.  The  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  forces  in  air  at 
the  nozzle,  but  this  being  too  small  to  allow  its  admission  with  suflicient  ease 
and  speed,  the  valve  covering  the  hole  is  acted  upon  by  the  atmosphere  and 
raised,  and  air  rushes  in  through  the  large  aperture  under  it.  When  the  space 
between  the  boards  is  filled  with  air  in  its  common  state,  the  upper  board  is 
depressed,  and  the  air  confined  in  the  bellows  is  suddenly  condensed.  The 
valve  covering  the  hole  is  thus  kept  firmly  closed,  and  the  air  has  no  escape 
except  through  the  nozzle,  from  which  it  issues  with  a  force  proportioned  to  the 
pressure  exerted  on  the  upper  board.  A  bellows,  such  as  that  in  common  do- 
mestic use,  thus  simply  constructed,  has  an  intermitting  action  and  blows  by 
fits,  its  action  being  suspended  while  the  upper  board  is  being  raised.     In 


forges  and  large  factories  in  which  firesase  extMsirehr  used,  it  is  ftmd  mscss 
sary  to  command  a  constant  and  nnremitting  Msiun  of  air,  which  maj  be  esa- 
ducted  through  the  fuel  so  as  to  keep  it  in  Tivid  combustion.  This  is  aflRwted 
by  bellows  with  three  beards,  the  centre  board  being  fixed  and  finmUied  wA 
a  tsItc  opening  upward,  the  lower  board  being  tooreable  with  a  tahre  also  opsa- 
ing  upward,  and  the  upper  board  being  under  a  continual  ptessnro  bjr*wsq^ 
scting  upott^  it.  When  the  tower  boud  is  let  down,  lo  inat  the  chimlMr  ls> 
tween  it  and  the  middle  board  is  enlirged,  the  air  indnded  between  tfassi 
boards  being  rarefied,  the  external  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  wiO  open  ihi 
▼alve  in  the  lower  board,  and  the  chamber  between  the  tower  and  middfe  bcaidi 
will  be  filled  with  air  in  its  common  state.  The  tower  board  is  now  raised  bj 
the  power  which  works  the  bdlows,  and  the.  air  between  it  and  the  niddk 
board  is  condens^.  It  cannot  escape  through  the  tower  Talvo*  bwanss  it 
qmns  upward.  It  acts,  therefore,  with  a  prsssure  pnqportioiisl  to  the  wttUng 
power  on  the  Taive  in  the  middto  board;  and  it  forces  open  this  vabe,  wUek 
opens  upward.  The  aii'  is  driren  fkom  between  the  lower  and  'middto  bosidi 
into  the  chamber  between  the  middle  and  upper  boards.  It  cannot  vslnm  fimn 
this  chamber,  becanae  the  ralre  in  the  middle  board  opens  q>wud.  Thb  i^ 
per  board  being  loaded  with  weighta,  it  will  be  condenaed  whito  iatdMbd  ■ 
this  chamber,  and  will  issue  from  the  nozzle  with  a  force  psoportioiiaie  to  As 
weights.  While  the  air  is  thus  rushing  from  the  nozzle  the  tower  bottd  is  bt 
down  and  again  drawn  up,  and  a  fresh  Mpphr  <^  air  ia  brought  into  the  eham- 
ber  between  the  upper  and  middto  board.  This  air  ia  introduced  between  Ae 
middle  and  upper  boarda  before  the  former  supply  has  been  exhausted,  ud  Iw 
working  the  ImIIows  with  sufficient  speed,  a  large  quantity  of  air  will  be  col- 
lected in  the  upper  chamber,  so  that  the  weights  on  the  upper  board  will  force 
a  continual  stream  of  air  through  the  nozzto. 

The  effect  produced  by  a  vent-peg  in  a  cask  of  liquid  depends  on  the  atmo- 
spheric pressure.  If  the  vent-peg  stop  the  hole  in  the  top  while  the  liquid  it 
discharged  by  the  cock  below,  a  space  will  remain  at  the  top  of  the  barrel  in 
which  die  air  originally  confined  is  allowed  to  expand  and  become  rarefied ; 
its  pressure  on  the  surface  of  the  liquid  above  will,  therefore,  be  less  than  the 
atmospheric  pressure  resisting  the  escape  of  the  liquid  at  the  cock ;  but  still 
the  weight  of  the  liquid  itself,  pressing  downward  toward  the  cock,  will  cause 
the  discharge  to  continue  until  the  rarefaction  of  the  air  becomes  so  great,  that 
the  excess  of  the  atmospheric  pressure  is  more  than  sufficient  to  resist  the  es-  | 
cape  of  the  liquid  ;  the  flow  from  the  cock  will  therefore  be  stopped.  If  the 
vent-peg  be  now  removed  from  the  hole,  air  will  be  heard  to  rush  in  with  con* 
siderable  force  and  fill  the  space  above  the  liquid.  The  atmospheric  pressure 
on  the  surface  above  and  on  the  mouth  of  the  cock  being  now  equal,  the  liquid 
will  escape  from  the  cock  by  the  effect  of  the  pressure  of  the  superior  column, 
according  to  the  principles  established  in  hydrostatics.  If  the  Tent-|dug  be 
again  placed  in  the  hole,  the  flow  from  the  cock  will  be  gradually  diminished, 
and  will  at  length  cease.  Upon  the  removal  of  the  vent-peg,  the  same  effect 
will  be  observed  ss  before. 

If  the  lid  of  a  teapot  be  perfectly  close,  and  fit  the  mouth  air  tight,  oir  if  the  < 
interstices,  as  frequently  happens,  be  stopped  by  the  liquid  which  lies  round  | 
the  edge  of  the  mouth,  then  all  communication  between  the  surface  of  the  li* 
quid  in  the  vessel  and  the  external  air  is  cut  off.  If  we  now  attempt  to  pour 
Uquid  from  the  teapot  it  will  flow  at  first,  but  will  immediately  cease.  In  this 
case  the  air  under  the  lid  becomes  rarefied,  and  the  pressure  on  the  surface  of 
the  liquid  in  the  teapot  is  so  fsr  diminished,  that  the  atmospheric  pressure  re* 
sists  its  discharge  at  the  spout. 

To  remedy  tUs  inconvenience,  it  is  usual  to  make  a  smalt  hoto  somewhere 
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lid  of  the  teapot  for  the  admission  of  air ;  this  hole  serves  the  same 
3  as  the  hole  for  the  vent-peg  in  the  cask. 

Dugh  it  is  not  usually  practised,  a  small  hole  should  be  made  in  the  lid 
ittle,  but  for  a  difierent  reason.  If  the  lid  of  a  kettle  fit  it  closely,  so  as 
1  communication  between  the  external  air  and  the  interior  of  the  vessel, 
he  water  contained  in  it  becomes  heated,  steam  will  rise  from  its  surface, 
r  air  enclosed  in  the  space  between  the  surface  and  the  lid  being  heated, 
:quire  an  increased  elastic  force.  From  these  causes,  the  pressure 
acts  on  the  surface  of  the  water  in  the  kettle  will  continually  mcrease 
as  the  lid  maintains  its  position  ;  this  pressure,  transmitted  by  the  wa- 
he  kettle,  will  overcome  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  acting  on  the 
n  the  spout,  and  the  effect  will  be  that  the  water  will  be  raised  in  the 
and  flow  from  it,  or,  if  the  lid  be  not  firmly  enough  fixed  to  withstand 
ssure  of  the  steam,  it  will  be  blown  off  the  kettle.  Such  effects  fall 
every  one's  experience.  If  a  small  hole  were  made  in  the  lid  these 
would  be  prevented. 

mottles  constructed  so  a^  to  prevent  the  inconvenience  of  the  ink  thicken- 
I  drying,  owe  their  efiicacy  to  the  atmospheric  pressure.  The  quantity 
oration  which  takes  place  in  the  liquid,  other  circumstances  being  the 
9  proportional  to  the  quantity  of  surface  exposed  to  the  external  air.  l*o 
h  this  quantity  of  surface  without  inconveniently  diminishing  the  quan- 
nk  in  the  bot&e,  bottles  have  been  constructed  of  the  shape  represented 
e  8. 

Fig.  8. 


is  a  close  glass  vessel,  from  the  bottom  of  which  a  short  tube,  B,  pro- 
from  which  another  short  tube  rises  perpendicularly.  The  depth  of  the 
is  such  as  will  be  sufiicient  for  the  immersion  of  the  pen.  When  ink 
ed  in  at  C,  the  bottle,  being  placed  in  an  inclined  position,  is  gradually 
p  to  the  knob  A :  if  the  bottle  be  now  placed  in  the  position  represented 
igure,  the  chamber  A  B  being  filled  with  the  liquid,  the  air  will  be  ex- 
from  it,  and  the  pressure  tending  to  force  the  ink  upward  in  the  short 
will  be  equal  to  the  weight  of  the  column  of  ink,  the  height  of  which 
1  to  the  depth  of  the  ink  in  the  bottle  A  B,  and  the  base  of  which  is 
o  the  section  of  the  tube  C.  This  will  be  manifest  from  the  proper- 
hydrostatic  pressure,  established  in  hydrostatics.  Now,  the  atmo- 
pressure  acts  on  the  surface  C  with  a  force  which  would  be  capable 
ining  a  column  of  ink  many  times  the  height  of  the  bottle  A  B  ;  conse- 
ly,  this  pressure  will  effectually  resist  the  escape  of  the  ink  from  the 
D,  and  will  keep  it  suspended  in  the  bottle  A  B.  In  this  case  the 
lurface  which  is  exposed  to  the  effect  of  evaporation,  is  the  surface  of 
n  the  tube  C,  and,  consequently,  an  ink  bottle  of  this  kind  may  be  left 
lonths  in  a  warm  room  and  no  perceptible  diminution  in  the  quantity  of 
:hange  in  its  quality  will  take  place.  As  the  ink  in  the  short  tube  C  is 
ted  by  use,  its  surface  will  fall  to  a  level  with  the  tube  B.     A  small 
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bubble  of  air  will  then  insinuate  itself  through  the  tube  B,  and  will  rise 'jit 
top  of  the  bottle  A  B  ;  there  it  will  exert  an  elastic  pressure,  which  wiiln* 
the  surface  in  C  to  rise  a  little  higher,  and  this  effect  will  be  contiouHj^; 
pcated  until  all  the  ink  in  the  bottle  has  been  used. 

The  only  inconvenience  which  has  been  attributed  to  these  ink-bottle^  \rs9 
from  sudden  changes  in  the  temperature  to  which  ihey  are  exposed,  "^'.n 
the  external  air,  having  been  previously  warm,  becomes  suddenly  col  n* 
small  quantity  of  air  which  is  included  in  the  bottle  A  not  being  cooled  *o  if  j 
as  the  external  air,  will  exert  an  elastic  pressure  which  will  cause  the  ni  ^ 
flow  at  C.  This  is  an  eflTect,  however,  which  we  have  never  obsenr-.t 
though  we  have  seen  these  bottles  much  used. 

If  such  an  ink-bottle  be  placed  upon  a  marble  chimney-piece,  or  aor -i:^ 
surface  heated  beyond  the  temperature  of  the  air  in  the  room,  the  air  rciisri 
in  the  bottle  will  then  become  heated,  and  acquire  increased  elastic  forcr.iii 
in  this  case  the  ink  will  overflow. 

The  fountains  for  supplying  water  to  bird-cages  are  constructed  djxk  ^ 
same  principle. 

The  pneumatic  trough  used  in  the  chemical  laboratories,  and  the  su-ba^j 
ers  or  gasometers  used  in  gas  works,  depend  on  the  atmospheric  pressoK  1[ 
vessel  having  its  mouth  upward,  is  completely  filled  with  a  liquid.  The  « 
is  then  stopped,  a  flat  piece  of  glass,  or  a  smooth  plate  of  mettl,  fum 
against  it,  and  the  vessel  is  mverted,  the  mouth  being  plunged  in  a  o^\ 
tilled  with  the  same  liquid.  If  the  height  of  the  vessel  in  this  caaeftr' 
than  the  height  of  the  column  of  the  liquid  which  the  atmospheric  p?N^| 
would  support,  the  vessel  will  continue  to  be  completely  filled  withtb«M 
even  after  the  plate  is  removed  from  its  mouth ;  for  the  atmospheric  pmi* 
actinpr  (»n  the  surface  of  the  liquid  in  the  cistern,  will  prevent  the  lioiiil  * 
tained  in  the  vessel  from  falling  out  of  it.  Any  one  may  satisfy  himself <*( 
fact.  Take  a  wine-glass  and  fill  it  with  water,  and  then,  having  tfiAv 
piece  of  card  to  its  mouth  so  as  to  prevent  the  water  from  escapinp.  in*''"' 
and  plunge  the  mouth  downward  in  a  basin  of  water.  Let  the  card  "^^ 2^ 
removed,  and  lot  the  glass  be  raised  above  the  surface,  still,  however,  t-' 
the  edge  of  its  mouth  below  the  surface.  It  will  be  observed  that  :hf  :* 
will  siill  remain  completely  filled  with  water.  Take  a  small  quill. cfJ^' 
low  piece  of  straw,  and  insert  one  end  in  the  water,  so  that  it  »ii]i!c- 
me<Iiately  below  the  mouth  of  the  glass,  and  at  the  same  time  blow  ^. 
through  ilie  other  end,  so  as  to  introduce  air  in  small  quantities  into  th?*^^ 
immediately  under  the  mouth  of  the  glass.  This  air  will  ascend  in  t'*'* 
and  will  find  its  way  to  the  highest  part  of  the  glass,  and,  remainir; -■' 
will  expel  the  water  from  it;  and  this  will  continue  so  long  as  airisyjff'- 
until  all  the  water  contained  in  the  glass  is  expelled  from  it,  and  the  P*** 
filled  with  air.  If  the  process  be  further  continued,  the  air  will  bfT' 
escape  under  the  edge  of  the  glass,  and  rise  in  bubbles  to  the  surface. 

The  pneumatic  trough  is  a  large  cistern  filled  with  mercury,  in  ^^!^ 
placed,  below  the  surface  of  the  liquid,  a  shelf  to  support  a  receirr  • 
plunging  any  vessel  in  the  deeper  part  of  the  trough,  it  may  be  filled  »Ti*^ 
cury,  and  if  it  be  slowly  raised,  keeping  its  mouth  still  below  the  i^^^ 
the  li(iuid,  it  will  still  remain  filled  with  mercury  by  the  pressure  of  I'v^ 
sphere  acting  on  the  surface  of  the  mercury  in  the  trough.  The  idooU''^' 
vessel  may  then  be  placed  on  the  shelf,  while  the  vessel  itself  is  lii^''^^ 
surface  of  the  mercury. 

The  trough  is  represented  in  fig.  9,  at  A  B.  The  shelf  is  placed  in  J'*- 
a  receiver,  R,  is  placed  on  the  shelf,  with  its  mouth  downward,  over  ifl  ^ 
ture,  D,  which  communicates  with  a  tube,  by  which  gas  may  be  iowJ** 
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massing  through  the  tube,  rises  in  bubbles  through  the  mercury  in  the 
nd  lodges  at  the  top,  and,  by  continuing  this  process,  the  whole  of 
y  will  at  length  be  expelled  from  the  receiver,  and  its  place  filled 
as.  In  this  manner  gases  of  various  kinds  may  be  preserved  out  of 
th  the  atmosphere,  and  the  same  shelf  may  be  furnished  with  several 
may  support  a  number  of  different  jars. 

(ometer  used  in  gas-works  is  constructed  on  the  same  principle,  only 
ent  scale.  When  used  for  great  supplies  of  gas,  such  as  are  neces- 
e  illumination  of  towns,  these  vessels  are  constructed  of  a  very  large 
ire  immersed  in  pits  lined  with  cast-iron,  and  filled  with  water.  It 
at  all  which  has  been  just  explained  will  be  equally  applicable,  what- 
e  liquid  used  in  the  cistern,  and  for  different  gases  it  is  necessary  to 
snt  liquids,  since  the  contact  with  particular  liquids  will  frequently 
quality  of  the  gas.  The  peculiar  gurgling  noise  which  is  produced 
[\g  wine  arises  from  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  forcing  air  into 
r  of  the  bottle.  In  the  first  instance,  the  neck  of  the  bottle  is  com- 
ed  with  lif  uid,  so  as  to  stop  the  admission  of  air.  When  a  part  of 
las  flowed  out,  and  an  empty  space  is  formed  within  the  bottle,  the 
ic  pressure  forces  in  a  bubble  of  air  through  the  liquid  in  the  neck, 
rushing  suddenly  into  the  interior  of  the  bottle,  produces  the  sound 

This  effect  is  continually  repeated  so  long  a«  the  neck  of  the  bot- 
les  to  be  choked  with  the  liquid.  But  as  the  contents  of  the  bottle 
irged,  the  liquid,  in  flowing  out,  only  partially  fills  the  neck ;  and 
ream  of  wine  passes  out  through  the  lower  half  of  the  neck,  a  stream 
les  in  through  the  upper  part.  The  flow  in  this  case  being  continual 
irrupted,  no  sound  takes  place, 
mospheric  pressure,  acting  on  the  surface  of  liquids,  maintains  air 
with  them  in  a  greater  or  lesser  quantity,  according  to  the  nature  of 

If  an  open  vessel,  containing  a  liquid,  be  placed  under  a  receiver, 
r  be  exhausted,  the  air  combined  with  the  liquid  will  be  immediately 
nd  will  be  observed  to  rise  in  bubbles  to  the  top ;  this  effect  will  be 
eptible  if  water  be  used,  but  still  more  so  in  the  case  of  beer  or  ale. 
liquor  is  bottled,  the  air  confined  under  the  cork  is  condensed,  and 
}n  the  surface  a  pressure  greater  than  that  of  the  atmosphere.  This 
Tect  of  holding  in  combination  with  the  liquor  air  which,  under  the 
ric  pressure  only,  would  escape.  If  any  air  rise  from  the  liquor  after 
led,  it  causes  a  still  greater  condensation,  and  an  increased  pressure 
surface. 
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If  the  nature  of  tbe  liquoT  be  such  as  to  produce  air  in  considermblc 
tit}%  this  condensation  will  at  length  become  so  groat  aa  to  force  out  the 
or^  failing  to  do  that,  break  the  bottle.  This  is  found  to  happen  freq 
with  beer,  ale.  or  porter.  The  corks  in  such  cases  are  tied  down  by  c 
wire. 

When  the  cork  is  drawn  from  a  bottle  containing  liquor  af  this  kii 
fixed  air  being  released  from  the  pressure  of  the  air  which  was  condens 
(ter  the  cork,  instantly  makes  its  escape,  and,  rising  in  bubbles,  producei 
vesccnce  and  froth.  Hence  the  bead  observed  on  porter  and  similar  L 
and  the  sparkling  of  champagne  or  cider* 
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THE  MOON. 


rHouoH  it  be  in  mere  magnitude,  physically  considered,  one  of  the  most 
ificant  bodies  of  the  solar  system,  yet  for  yarious  reasons  the  moon  has 
8  been  regarded  by  mankind  with  feelings  of  profound  interest,  and  has 
nvested  by  the  popular  mind  with  rarious  influences,  affecting  not  only 
iysical  condition  of  the  globe,  but  also  connected  with  the  phenomena  of 
ganized  world.  It  has  been  as  much  an  object  of  popular  superstition  as 
entific  observation.  These  circumstances  doubtless  are  in  some  degree 
;  to  its  striking  appearance  in  the  firmament,  to  the  yarious  changes  of 
JO  which  it  is  subject,  and  above  all  to  its  proximity  to  the  earth,  and  to 
ose  alliance  existing  between  it  and  our  planet.  It  will  not  be  uninter* 
;  on  the  present  occasion  to  collect  and  present  in  an  intelligible  form,  the 
8  of  scientific  research  concerning  this  body. 


THB    DISTANCE   OP   THB   MOOK. 


e  distances  of  all  objects  in  the  heavens  are  ascertained  by  the  same 
al  principles  as  that  by  which  the  common  surveyor  determines  the  dis- 
of  inaccessible  objects  upon  the  earth.  It  need  scarcely  be  said  that 
Y  small  proportion  of  the  terrestrial  distances  with  which  we  are  cou- 
nt are  ascertained  by  the  actual  admeasurement  of  the  space  intervening 
)en  their  extreme  points.  Other  more  easy  and  accurate  methods  are  avail- 
by  which  we  can  accurately  measure  the  distance  of  objects  inaccessible 
,  by  ascertaining  the  proportion  between  these  distances  and  other  spaces 
b  are  accessible  and  measurable  by  us.  In  this  way  it  has  been  ascer- 
d  that  the  distance  of  the  moon  is  eqpal  to  about  thirty  times  the  diameter 
r  globe,  or  in  round  numbers  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  miles. 
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When  the  distance  of  a  riaiUe  object  ia  determined,  ita  magnitude 
eaafly  be  ascertained  by  comparing  it  direcdy  with  another  obtMt  of  k 
magnitude  and  a  known  distance.  To  illustrate  this  by  its  appucalion 
MOON,  let  ns  take,  for  example,  a  cent-piece,  which  measures  aooot  an  ii 
diameter,  and  let  it  be  placed  between  the  eye  and  the  moon  at  any  dii 
fromtheeye.  It  will  be  found  on  the  first  trud  that  the  coin  will  j 
tlMU  the  moon ;  it  will,  in  fact,  completely  conceal  the  moon  f 
produce  what  may  be  termed  a  total  eclipM  of  that  luminary. 
moTed  however  further  from  the  eye,  and  it  will  then  appear  i 
q^parently  diminish  in  sixe  as  the  distance  from  the  eye  is  inc 
be  remoTed  until  it  becomes  equal  in  apparent  macnitnde  to  the  moon,  s 
it  will  exactly  cover  the  disk  of  the  moon,  and  neither  more  nor  less, 
distance  from  the  eye  be  then  measured,  it  will  be  found  to  be  about  tei 
or  one  hundred  and  twenty  inches,  or  what  is  the  same,  two  hundred  and 
half  inches.  But  it  is  known  that  the  distance  of  the  moon  is  about  twc 
dred  and  forty  thousand  miles,  and  consequently  it  follows  in  this  caw 
one  thousand  miles  in  the  moon's  distance  is  exactly  what  half  an  inch 
the  coin's  distance.  Now  under  the  circumstances  here  supposed,  the 
and  the  moon  are  similar  objects  of  equal  af^parent  magnitude.  In  fa 
c<»n  is  another  moon  on  a  smaller  «ea2e,  and  we  may  use  the  coin  to  m< 
the  moon's  distance,  provided  we  know  the  seakf  exactly  as  we  use  the 
upon  a  map  of  any  known  scale  to  measure  a  countiy.  But  it  has  bee 
stated  that  the  scale  is  in  this  case  half  an  inch  to  one  thousand  miles ; 
then,  the  coin  measures  two  half  inches  in  diameter,  the  moon  must  rot 
two  thousand  miles  in  diameter.  The  moon  is  then  a  globe  whose  dii 
is  about  one  fourth  of  that  of  the  earth.  Its  bulk  is  about  one  fiftieth  of  tl 
our  globe,  its  weight  a  little  less  than  one  fifUeth,  and  its  density  som 
less  than  three  fourths  of  the  density  of  the  earth; 

ROTATION  OF  THB   MOON. 

While  the  moon  moves  around  the  earth  in  its  monthly  course,  we  £ 
observations  of  its  appearance,  made  even  without  the  aid  of  telescope 
the  same  hemisphere  is  always  turned  toward  us.  We  recognise  this  f 
I  observing  that  the  same  marks  always  remain  in  the  same  place  upon  it. 
in  order  that  a  globe  which  revolves  in  a  circle  around  a  centre  shoul 
continually  the  same  hemisphere  toward  that  centre,  it  is  necessary 
should  make  one  revolution  upon  its  axis  in  the  time  it  takes  so  to  rt 
For  let  us  suppose  that  the  globe,  in  any  one  position,  has  the  centre 
which  it  revolves  north  of  it,  the  hemisphere  turned  toward  the  centre  is 
toward  the  north.  Afler  it  makes  a  quarter  of  a  revolution,  the  centre  is 
east  of  it,  and  the  hemisphere  which  was  previously  turned  ta  the  nort] 
now  be  turned  to  the  east.  After  it  has  made  anotner  quarter  of  a  revi 
the  centre  will  be  south  of  it,  and  it  must  be  now  turned  to  Uie  soutl 
the  same  manner,  after  another  quarter  of  a  revolution,  it  must  be  turned 
west.  As  the  same  hemisphere  is  successively  turned  to  all  the  points 
compsss  in  one  revolution,  it  is  evident  that  the  globe  itself  must  make  a 
revolution  on  its  axis  in  that  time. 

It  appears,  then,  that  the  rotation  of  the  moon  upon  its  axia  being  ei 
that  of  its  revolution  in  its  orbit,  is  27  days,  7  houra,  and  44  minutes.  1 
tervals  of  light  darkness  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  moon,  if  there  wei 
would  then  be  altogether  dififerent  from  those  provided  in  the  planets ; 
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would  be  about  13  days  of  continued  ligbt  alternately  witb  13  days  of  con- 
tinued darkness ;  tbe  analogy,  then,  wbich  prevails  among  tbe  planets  with 
regard  to  days  and  nights,  and  which  forms  a  main  argument  in  favor  of  the 
coocltisioo  that  they  are  inhabited  globes  like  the  earth,  does  not  hold  good  in 
the  case  of  the  nKX>n. 

Although  as  a  general  proposition  it  be  true  that  the  same  hemisphere  of  the 
moon  is  always  turned  toward  the  earth,  yet  there  are  small  variations  at  the 
edge  cafliA  librations,  which  it  is  necessary  to  notice.  The  axis  of  the  moon  is 
■oC  6ili^|^|i0fpendicular  to  its  orbit,  but  is  inclined  at  a  small  angle.  By  rea- 
•oo  ^  dii^  iadination,  the  northern  and  southern  poles  of  the  moon  lean  al- 
temaHlf  Ia  •  alight  degree  to  and  from  the  earth. 

Wben  the  north  pole  leans  toward  the  earth,  we  see  a  little  more  of  that  re- 
gion, and  a  little  less  when  it  leans  the  contrary  way.  This  variation  in  the 
Dorthem  and  southern  regions  of  the  moon  visible  to  us,  is  called  the  libration 
m  latitude. 

In  order  that  in  a  strict  sense  the  same  hemisphere  should  be  continually 
tamed  toward  the  earth,  the  time  of  rotation  of  the  earth  upon  its  axis  must  not 
only  be  equal  the  time  of  rotation  in  its  orbit,  which  in  fact  it  is,  but  its 
angular  velocity  on  its  axis  in  every  part  of  its  course,  must  be  exactly  equal  to 
its  ao^dar  veloci^  on  its  orbit.  Now  it  happens  that  while  its  angular  ve- 
locity on  its  axis  is  rigorously  uniform  throughout  the  month,  its  angular  ve- 
k>ci^  in  its  orbit  is  subject  to  a  slight  variation ;  the  consequence  of  this  is 
that-a  little  more  of  its  eastern  or  western  edge  is  seen  at  one  time  than  at 
another.     This  is  called  the  libration  in  longitude. 

By  the  diurnal  motion  of  the  earth,  we  are  carried  with  it  round  its  axis ;  the 
stations  from  which  we  view  the  moon  in  the  morning  and  the  evening,  or  rather 
when  it  rises,  and  when  it  sets,  are  then  different  according  to  the  latitude  of 
the  earth  in  which  we  are  placed.  By  thus  viewing  it  from  different  places, 
we  see  it  under  slightly  different  aspects.  This  is  another  cause  of  a  variation, 
which  we  see  in  its  eastern  and  western  edges ;  this  is  called  the  diurnal 
libration. 

PHASES   OF   THE   MOON. 

While  the  moon  revolves  round  the  earth,  its  illuminated  hemisphere  is  al- 
wajTs  presented  to  the  sun ;  it  therefore  takes  various  positions  in  reference  to 
the  earth.  In  the  annexed  diagram  the  effects  of  this  are  exhibited.  Let  S  repre- 
sent the  sun,  and  T  the  earth  ;  when  the  moon  is  at  A,  between  the  sun  and  the 
earth,  its  illuminated  hemisphere  being  turned  toward  the  sun,  its  dark  hemi- 
sphere will  be  presented  toward  the  earth ;  it  will  therefore  be  invisible.  In 
this  position  the  moon  is  said  to  be  in  conjunction.  When  it  moves  to  the  po- 
sition B,  the  enlightened  hemisphere  being  still  presented  to  the  sun,  a  small 
portion  of  it  only  is  turned  to  the  earth,  and  it  appears  as  a  thin  crescent,  as 
represented  at  b.  When  the  moon  takes  the  position  of  C,  at  right  angles  to 
the  sun,  it'is  said  to  be  in  quadrature ;  one  half  of  the  enlightened  hemisphere 
only  is  then  presented  to  the  earth,  and  the  moon  appears  hsdved,  as  represented 
at  «.  When  it  arrives  at  the  position  D,the  greater' part  of  the  enlightened 
portion  is  turned  to  the  earth,  and  it  is  gibbous,  appearing  as  represented  at  d. 
When  the  moon  comes  in  opposition  to  the  sun,  as  seen  at  £,  the  enlightened 
hemisphere  is  turned  full  toward  the  earth,  and  the  moon  will  appear  mil,  un- 
less it  be  obscured  by  the  earth's  shadow,  which  rarely  happens.  In  the  same 
manner  it  is  shown  that  at  F  it  is  again  gibbous  ;  at  6  it  is  halved,  and  at  H 
it  is  a  crescent. 

When  the  moon  is  full,  being  in  opposition  to  the  sun,  it  will  necessarily  be 


whenever  the  enlig^htened  hemisphere  of  the  moon  is  turned 
tow&rd  us^  and  whan,  therefore,  it  ii  the  most  capable  of  benefiting  ua,  it  ii 
up  in  the  firmament  all  night ;  whareaa,  when  it  is  in  eoajuncticm,  ^  at  A,  and 
the  dark  hemisphere  b  turned  toward  us,  it  would  then  he  of  no  uae  to  ns,  aad 
is  accordingty  Qp  during  the  day.  The  position  at  C  ia  called  the ''  iirst  quarter/ 
and  at  G  the  '*  last  quarter  "  The  position  at  B  is  called  the  BtbI  octant ;  D 
tbe  second  octant ;  F  the  third  octant ;  and  H  the  fourth  oct&nt.  At  the  first 
and  fourth  octants  it  is  a  ereacent,  and  mt  the  aeoofid  and  tbiid  octanH  it  \m  gib* 
bona. 
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The  apparent  motion  of  the  moon  in  the  heavens  is  much  more  i^pid  than 
that  of  the  sun ;  for  while  the  sun  makea  a  complete  circuit  of  the  ecliptic  in 
365  days,  and  therefore  moves  over  it  at  about  1^  par  day,  the  moon  makes 
the  same  circuit  tn  little  more  than  27  days,  and  conBequently  must  more  »t 
the  rate  of  a  little  less  than  14^  per  day.  As  the  sun  and  moon  appear  to 
move  in  the  same  direction  in  the  firmamantf  both  proceeding  from  west  to 
aast^  the  moon  will,  afler  conjunction,  depart  from  tbe  sua  toward  the  eaat  at 
the  rate  of  about  13^  per  day.  If,  then,  the  moon  be  in  conjunction  with  ibe 
bun  on  any  given  day,  it  will  be  13°  east  of  it  at  the  same  time  on  the  follow- 
ing day ;  26°  east  of  it  after  two  days,  and  so  on.  If,  then,  the  stm  aei  with 
the  moon  on  any  evening,  it  will,  at  the  moment  of  sunaet  on  the  following 
evening,  be  13°  east  of  it,  and  at  sunaet  will  appear  as  a  thin  crescent,  at  a 
considerable  altitude  ;  on  the  succeeding  day  It  will  be  26°  east  of  the  ann, 
and  will  be  at  a  still  greater  altiuide  at  simset^and  wilt  be  a  broader  crescent. 
After  seven  days,  the  moon  will  be  removed  90°  from  the  sun ;  it  will  be  at  or 
near  tbe  meridian  at  sunset.  It  will  remain  in  the  heavens  for  about  six  hours 
after  sunset,  and  will  be  seen  in  the  west  aa  the  half-moon.  Each  aucceasiva 
evening  increasing  ita  distance  from  the  sun,  and  also  increasing  ita  hreadth,  it 
will  be  visible  in  the  meridian  at  a  later  hour,  and  will  consequently  be  longer 
apparent  in  the  firmament  during  the  night — it  will  then  be  ^bbotts.  After 
about  fourteen  days,  it  will  be  180°  removed  from  the  sun,  and  will  ba  full,  and 
conaequently  will  rise  when  tbe  sun  sets,  and  set  when  the  tun  riaea — being 
visible  the  enlire  night.  After  the  elapse  of  three  weeks,  the  distance  of  the 
moon  from  the  sun  being  about  270^,  it  will  not  reach  the  meridian  until  nearly 
the  hour  of  sunriaa ;  it  will  then  be  visible  during  the  last  sijc  hour?  of  the 
night  only.  The  moon  will  then  be  waning,  and  toward  the  close  of  the 
month  win  only  be  seen  in  the  morning  before  sunrise,  and  will  appear  as  a 
crescent. 
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HAS   THB  MOON  AN  ATM08BHXRX  ? 

ler  to  detennine  whether  or  not  the  globe  of  the  moon  is  surrounded 
jT  gaseous  envelope  like  the  atmosphere  of  the  earth,  it  is  necessary 
consider  what  appearances  such  an  appendage  would  present,  seen  at 
n's  distance,  and  whether  any  such  appearances  are  discoverable  upon 
m. 

rding  to  ordinary  and  popular  notions,  it  is  difficult  to  separate  the  idea 
mosphere  from  the  existence  of  clouds ;  yet  to  produce  clouds  some- 
ore  is  necessary  than  air.  The  presence  of  water  on  the  surface  is 
isable,  and  if  it  be  assumed  that  no  water  exist,  then  certainly  the  ab- 
f  clouds  is  no  proof  of  the  absence  of  an  atmosphere.  Be  this  as  it 
wever,  it  is  certain  that  there  are  no  clouds  upon  the  moon,  for  if  there 
e  should  immediately  discover  tlnii^  by  the  variable  lights  and  shadows 
mid  produce.  If  there  is,  then,  an  atmosphere  upon  the  moon,  it  is  one 
unaccompanied  by  clouds, 
df  the  effects  produced  by  a  distant  view  of  an  atmosphere  surrounding 
one  hemisphere  of  which  is  illuminated  by  the  sun,  is,  that  the  bounda- 
ne  of  separation  between  the  hemisphere  enlightened  by  the  sun  and 
I  hemisj^ere,  is  not  sudden  and  sharply  defined,  but  is  gradual — the 
ling  away  by  slow  degrees  into  the  darkness.  This  is  an  effect  pro- 
y  a  portion  of  the  atmosphere  which  extends  over  the  dark  hemisphere 
duminated  by  the  sun.  Let  A  B  (Bg,  2)  be  a  diameter  of  the  moon 
ng  the  enlightened  hemisphere  A  M  B  from  the  dark  hemisphere  A  N 
t  C  E  D  F  be  the  upper  surface  of  the  atmosphere.  Let  S  T  be  rays 
3  sun  touching  the  moon  at  A  B.  It  is  evident  that  the  portion  of  the 
lere  included  between  A  T  and  C  T,  and  that  between  B  T  and  D  T, 

Pig.  a. 


illuminated  by  the  sun ;  and  if  the  moon  be  viewed  from  a  distant  point 
these  latter  portions  of  the  atmosphere  will  be  seen  throwing  a  faint 
a  portion  of  the  dark  hemisphere,  which  light  will  become  gradually 

ill  it  dies  away.     This  is  the  effect  which  on  the  earth  is  the  cause  of 

ning  and  evening  twilight. 

,  if  such  an  effect  as  this  were  produced  upon  the  moon,  it  would  be 

rable  by  us  with  the  naked  eye,  and  still  more  certainly  with  the  tele- 
When  the  moon  is  a  crescent,  its  concave  edge  is  the  boundary  which 

iB  the  enlightened  from  the  dark  hemisphere.     When  it  is  in  the  quar- 
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ten,  the  diameter  of  the  semi-cucle  is  alao  that  boimdaxj.  In  neidier  of  dHW 
cases,  howerer,  do  we  erer  'discover  the  slightest  IndicatioD  of  any  such  ap* 
pearance  as  that  which  has  iust  been  described.  There.is  no  gnidnal  fiiding 
away  of  the  light  into  the  wkness ;  on  the  cootniyi  the  bpundaiy,  though 
serrated  and.  irregnlar,  is  nerertheless  perfectly  well-defined  and  sadden. 

An  these  circnmstances  conspire  to  raise  a  pesmnption  thst  there  does  not 
exist  upon  the  moon  any  atmos^iere  cspsble  of  reflecting  light  in  any  ssasiUs 
degree. 

Bnt  it  may  be  contended  that  an  atmosphere  mqr  stiU  eziat,  thoi^ 
nated  to  prodnce.a  sensible  twQi^ht.    Astronomers,  however,  haye  nontad  to 
another  test  of  a  mudi  more  de^re  and  delicate  kind,  the  natore  of  whidi 
will  be  understood  by  explaining  a  simple  principle  of  optics. 

When  a  ray  of  li^  passes  through  a  tratispar^nt  mediom,  each  as  air,  wator, 
or  dass»  it  is  genenlly  deflected  from  its  rectilinear  comae,  eo  as  to  fan  aa 
an^,  A  ainnde' and  eatily-etecutad  experiment  wUl  render  thia  intelligiUo. 
Let  a  visible  object,  SDch  as  a  cerit^iece,  be  placed  at.C,  in  the  bottom  of  a 
bttcket.  Let  the  eye  be  placed  at  E,  ho  that  the  aide  at  t|ie  backal,  w^ 
emptyvshaU  iust  conceal  the  coin  from  the  eye^ani  ^o  that  the  neamsl  poimto 
the  cdn  fisiblcf  to  the  era  shall  be  at  A,  in  the  direction  of  the  line  £  B  A. 
Let  the  bnck^  be  now  filled  witb  water,  and  the  coin  will  become  immedurts- 
ly  visiUes  the  reason  of  which  is,  that  the  ray  of  light  CBfHroeeedinfifipDmdM 
coin  is  bent  at aa,angle  in.MSsing  fh»i  the  water  into  the  air,  and  leac^ 
by  the  angidar  course  C  b  E.  Thus  it  appeara  that  the  coin  wiD  be  visible 
to  the  qrSf  notwithstanding  the  inte^KMUtion  of  the  opsque  side  of  the  bnekot 
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Let  us  see  how  this  principle  can  be  applied  to  the  case  of  the  moon's  atmo- 
sphere, if  such  there  be.  Let  MN  (fig.  4)  represent  the  disk  of  the  moon.  LetAB 
represent  the  atmosphere  which  surrounds  it.  Let  C  D  and  E  F  represent  two 
lines  touching  the  moon  at  M  and  N,  and  proceeding  toward  the  earth.  Let 
S  T  be  two  stars  seen  in  the  direction  of  these  lines.  If  the  moon  had  no  at- 
mosphere, these  stars  wojjjd  u>pear  to  touch  the  edge  of  the  moon  at  M  and 
N,  because  the  rays  ^-^fit  pom  them  would  pass*  directly  along  the  Unes 
S  M  D  and  T  N  F  towai4  Um  earth ;  but  if  the  moon  hare  an  atmosphere,  then 
that  atmosphere  will  possess  the  property  which  is  common  to  all  transparent 
n>edia  of  refracting  light,  and,  in  virtue  of  such  property,  stars  in  such  positions  as 
Q  and  H,  behind  the  edge  of  the  moon,  would  be  risible  at  the  earth,  for  the  nj 
Q  M,in  passing  through  the  atmosphere,  would  be  bent  at  an  angle  in  the  direction 
Q  M  P,  and  in  like  manner  the  ray  R  N  would  be  bent  at  the  angle  R  N  O — so  that 
the  stars  Q  and  R  would  be  risible  at  P  and  O,  notwithstanding  the  interposi- 
tion of  the  edges  of  the  moon.  This  effect  is  precisely  the  same  as  that  in  the 
example  of  the  coin  in  the  bucket ;  the  ray  from  the  star  is  bent  over  the  edge 
of  the  moon  so  as  to  render  the  star  risible  notwithstanding  the  interposition  of 
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dttt  edge  juat  for  the  same  reason  and  in  the  same  manner  as  the  ray  from  the 
coin  u  bent  over  the  side  of  the  bucket  so  as  to  render  the  coin  visible  not- 
I  withstanding  the  opacity  of  that  side. 

Fig.  4. 


3£ 


This  reasoning  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  as  the  moon  moves  over  the  face 
of  the  firmament,  stars  will  be  continually  visible  at  its  edge  which  are  really 
behind  it  if  it  have  an  atmosphere,  and  the  extent  to  which  this  effect  will  take 
pimce  will  be  in  proportion  to  the  density  of  the  atmosphere. 

The  magnitude  and  motion  of  the  moon  and  the  relative  positions  of  the  stars 
are  so  accurately  known  that  nothing  is  more  easy,  certain,  and  precise,  than 
the  observations  which  may  be  made  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  whether 
any  stars  are  ever  seen  which  are  sensibly  behind  the  edge  of  the  moon.  Such 
observations  have  been  made  by  the  most  skilful  astronomers,  and  no  such  ef- 
fect has  ever  been  detected.  This  species  of  observation  is  susceptible  of 
such  extreme  accuracy,  that  it  is  certain  that  if  an  atmosphere  existed  upon 
the  moon  a  thousand  times  less  dense  than  our  own,  its  presence  must  have 
been  detected. 

But  what  is  an  atmosphere  a  thousand  times  less  dense  than  ours  ?  Our  at- 
mosphere supports  by  its  pressure  a  column  of  thirty  inches  of  mercury  in  the 
barometer.  One  a  mousand  times  less  dense  would  not  support  so  mueh  as 
the  thirtieth  of  an  inch ;  in  short,  it  may  be  considered  as  proved  that  there 
does  not  exist  upon  the  moon  an  atmosphere  as  dense  as  is  found  under  the  re- 
ceiver of  the  most  perfect  air-pump  after  that  instrument  has  withdrawn  from 
it  the  air  to  the  utmost  extent  of  its  power.  In  fine,  it  may  be  considered  as 
demonstrated  that  there  is  no  air  upon  the  moon. 

THB   PHYSICAL    QUALITIES   OF   MOONLIGHT. 

It  has  long  been  an  object  of  inquiry  among  philosophers  whether  the  light 
of  the  mooQ  has  any  heat,  but  the  most  delicate  experiments  and  observations 
have  fiuled  to  detect  this  property  in  it. 

A  thermometer  of  extreme  sensibility,  called  a  diflSmiential  thermometer,  was 
the  instrument  i^lied  to  this  inquiry.  Let  £  and  F  be  two  thin  glass  bulbs 
connected  bv  a  rectangular  glass  tube  £  A  B  F  partially  filled  with  a  liquid  to 
the  leveL  Let  the  bulbs  E  and  F  contain  air.  If  the  bulb  F  be  exposed  to 
any  source  of  heat  or  cold  different  from  £,  the  air  within  it  will  expand  or 
contract,  and  the  liquid  in  F  B  will  fall  or  rise.     This  instrument  has  such  ex- 

imo  sensibility  that  it  is  capable  of  rendering  manifest  a  change  of  (empera- 
tare  amounting  to  the  five  hundreth  part  of  a  degree.     The  light  of  the  moon 

la  collected  into  the  focus  of  a  concave  mirror  of  such  magnitude  as  would 
haTO  been  sufficient,  if  exposed  to  the  sun's  light,  to  evaporate  gold  or  platinum. 
The  bulb  of  the  differential  thermometer  was  placed  in  its  focus  so  as  to  re- 
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eeive  upon  il  the  ooncentnted  nmjfe^  jDoon.  Tet  no  tendMa  eflbct  wat 
produced  upon  the  thermometer,  w^miwt  therefore  oondnde  that  the  light  of 
the  moon  does  not  possese  die  caloiiflc^propeity  in  tny  eentible  degree. 

This  result  will  create  less  surprise  when  the  eompantive  densi^  of  sun- 
light and  moonlight  are  considerea.  It  may  be  sssnmed  withont^seaiiUe  e^ 
lor  that  the  intensitjr  of  the  sun's  light  on  the  surface  of  the  noon  and  on  tha 
earth  is  the  same,  it  follows  from  this,  that  supposing  no  light  whatever  to  bs 
absorbed  by  the  moon,  but  the  entire  light  of  the  sun  to  be  refleeled  froin  its 
surface  undiminished,  the  intensity  of  moonlight  at  the  earth  wodd  liesr  to  tha 
intensity  of  sunlight  the  same  proportion  as  the  nutgnitode  of  the  nMMn  bears 
to  the  magnitude  of  the  entire  firmament,  that  u,  the  propntion  my  neariy  of  one 
to  three  hundred  thousand ;  but  there  is  no  reflectmg  sur&ce  howoTor  peifoct 
which  does  not  absorb  the  light  incident  upon  it  in  a  Tory  considerable  uegrse, 
and  the  rugged  surface  of  the  moon  must  be  a  most  imperfect  reflector.  It  may 
then  be  considered  as  demonstrated  that  the  intensity  of  moonlight  is  much  more 
than  three  hundred  thousand  times  more  feeble  than  that  of  sunlight.  We 
shall  not,  then,  be  surprised  at  the  absence  of  its  heating  power. 

But  if  the  rays  of  the  moon  be  not  warm,  the  vulgar  impression  that  they 
are  cold  is  equally  erroneous.  We  hare  seen  that  they  produce  no  efiect  either 
way  on  the  thermometer. 

DOES   WATER    EXIST   ON   THE   MOON? 

We  shall  presently  see  that  telescopic  observation  proves  the  non-existence 
of  oceans,  seas,  or  any  other  large  reservoirs  of  water,  on  the  surface  of  our 
satellite.  This  is  not  sufficient,  however,  to  establish  the  total  absence  of  wa- 
ter upon  it,  for  besides  its  possible  existence  in  the  form  of  rivers  and  smsll 
lakes  too  minute  to  be  discovered  by  the  telescope,  it  might  exist  in  the  pores 
of  organized  and  unorganized  matter. 

If,  however,  water,  or  any  other  liquid,  existed  upon  the  moon,  it  would  be 
subject  to  the  common  prMOss  of  evaporation,  which  would  take  |dace  the 
more  freely  because  of  the  ibsence  of  an  atmosphere.  It  is  evident,  then,  thst 
the  existence  of  liquids  on  the  moon  would  necessarily  be  attended  with  the 
existence  of  an  atmosphere  surrounding  the  moon  composed  of  the  vspw 
of  those  liquids.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  how  such  an  atmosphere  could  ex- 
ist without  clouds,  but  its  non-existence  is  conclusively  proved  by  the  fact  that 
its  presence  cannot  be  detected  by  the  optical  test  above-mentioned,  by  which 
the  absence  of  an  atmosphere  is  proved — an  atmosphere  of  vapor,  having  in 
common  with  air  and  other  trsnsparent  media  the  property  of  refraction,  its  ef- 
fect on  the  stars  will  be  similar,  and  consequently  the  same  test  which  proves 
the  absence  of  an  atmosphere  of  air  equally  proves  the  absence  of  an  atmo- 
sphere of  vapor. 
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DOES   THE   MOON   INFLUENCE   THE    WEATHER? 

the  many  influences  which  the  moon  is  supposed,  by  the  world  in 

0  exercise  upon  our  globe,  one  of  those  which  hare  been  most  uni- 
telieved,  in  ail  ages  and  in  all  countries,  it  that  which  it  is  presumed 
ipon  the  changes  of  the  weather.  Although  the  particular  details  of 
mce  are  sometimes  pretended  to  be  described,  the  only  general  prin- 
rule,  which  prevails  with  the  world  in  general  is,  that  a  change  of 
nay  be  looked  for  at  the  epochs  of  new  and  full  moon :  that  is  to  say, 
ather  be  previously  fair  it  will  become  foul,  and  if  foul  will  become 
nilar  changes  are  also,  sometimes,  though  not  so  confidently  looked 
i  epochs  of  the  quarters. 

lion  of  this  kind  may  be  regarded  either  as  a  question  of  science,  or 

1  of  fact. 

i  regarded  as  a  question  of  science,  we  are  called  upon  to  explain 
by  what  property  of  matter,  or  what  law  of  nature  or  attraction  the 
a  distance  of  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  miles,  combining  its  eflects 
sun,  at  four  hundred  times  that  distance,  can  produce  those  alleged 
To  this  it  may  be  readily  answered  that  no  known  law  or  principle 
rto  explained  any  such  phenomena.  The  moon  and  sun  must,  doubt- 
;t  the  ocean  of  air  which  surrounds  the  globe,  as  they  affect  the  ocean 
—producing  eflects  analogous  to  tides ;  but  when  the  quantity  of  such 
is  estimated,  it  is  proved  to  be  utterly  inappreciable,  and  such  as  could 
&ns  account  for  the  meteorological  changes  here  adverted  to. 
londucting  investigations  of  this  kind  we  proceed  altogether  in  the  wrong 

and  begin  at  the  wrong  end  when  we  commence  with  the  investiga- 
e  physical  cause  of  the  supposed  phenomena.  That  method  of  con- 
hysical  inquiries,  which  was  bequeathed  to  us  by  the  illustrious  Ba- 
wbich  has  led  to  such  an  immense  extension  of  our  knowledge  of 
rse,  imperiously  requires  that  before  we  begin  to  seek  for  the  causes 
lenomena,  we  must  first  prove  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt,  the 

these  phenomena,  and  ascertain  with  the  utmost  precision,  all  the 

nces  attending  them.     In  other  words,  we  are  required  to  consider  all 

of  the  kind  now  adverted  to,  as  mere  questions  of  fact,  before  we 

I  as  questions  of  science. 

then,  let  us  see,  is  the  present  question  ?     It  is  asserted  that  the  moon 

such  an  influence  on  the  weather  as  to  cause  it  to  change  at  the  new 

Qoon,  and  at  the  quarters.     But  in  this  mode  of  stating  the  proposi- 

e  are  implicitly  included  two  very  distinct  points,  one  of  which  is  a 

atter  of  fact,  and  the  other  a  point  of  physical  science. 

-It  is  asserted  that  at  the  epochs  of  a  new  and  full  moon,  and  at  the 

there  is  generally  a  change  of  weather.     This  is  a  mere  statement 

1  fact. 

'. — It  is  asserted  that  the  phases  of  the  moon,  or  in  other  words,  the 

osition  of  the  moon  and  sun  in  regard  to  the  earth  is  the  cause  of 

nges. 

;  is  evidently  nece-ssary  to  settle  the  first  question  before  we  trouble 

with  the  second,  for  if  it  should  so  happen  that  the  first  statement 
rove  to  be  destitute  of  foundation  the  second  falls  to  the  ground, 
lestion  of  fact,  here  before  us,  is  one  most  easily  settled.  In  many 
»gical  observations  throughout  Europe,  a  register  of  the  weather  in 
:ts,  has  been  kept  for  a  long  period  of  time.  Thus  the  height  of  the 
r,  the  condition  of  the  thermometer,  the  hydrometer,  and  the  rain 
be  form  and  character  of  the  clouds,  the  times  of  the  falling  of  rain^ 


bail,  and  snow,  and  in  short,  every  particular  respecting  the  weather  haa  been 
duly  registered,  from  day  to  day,  and  often  from  hour  to  hour. 

The  period  of  the  lunar  phases,  it  is  needless  to  say,  has  also  been  reg- 
istered, and  it  is,  therefore,  possible  to  compare  one  set  of  changes  with  the 
other. 

This,  in  fine,  has  been  done.  We  can  imagine,  placed  in  two  parallel  col- 
umns, in  juxtaposition,  the  series  of  epochs  of  the  new  and  full  moons,  and 
the  quarters,  and  the  corresponding  conditions  of  the  weather  at  these  times, 
for  fifty  or  one  hundred  years  back,  so  that  we  may  be  enabled  to  examine, 
as  a  mere  matter  of  fact,  the  conditions  of  the  weather  for  one  thousand  or 
twelve  hundred  full  and  new  moons  and  quarters.  The  result  of  such  an  exami- 
nation has  been,  that  no  correspondence  whatever  has  been  fowid  to  exist  be- 
tween the  two  phenomena.  Thus  let  us  suppose  that  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  full  moons  be  taken  at  random  from  the  table ;  if  the  condition  of  the 
weather  at  these  several  epochs  be  examined  it  will  be  found,  probably,  that  in 
sixty-three  cases  there  was  a  change  of  weather,  and  in  sixty-two  there  was 
not,  so  that  under  such  circumstances  the  odd  moon  in  this  division  of  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  would  favor  the  popular  opinion ;  but  if  another  random 
collection  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  full  moons  be  taken,  and  similarly 
examined,  it  will  probably  be  found  that  sixty-three  are  not  attended  by  chan- 
ges of  weather,  while  sixty-two  are.  With  its  characteristic  caprice  the  roooo 
on  this  occasion  opposes  the  popular  opinion  ;  in  short,  a  full  examination  of 
the  table  shows  that  the  condition  of  the  weather  as  to  change,  or  in  any  other 
respect,  has,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  no  correspondence  whatsoever  with  the  lunar 
phases. 

Such,  then,  being  the  case,  it  would  be  idle  to  attempt  to  seek  for  a  physical 
cause  of  an  effect  which  is  destitute  of  proof. 

PHYSICAL  CONDITION  OF  THE  LUNAR  SURFACE. 

Curiosity  will  doubtless  be  awakened  in  a  very  lively  manner  regarding  the 
physical  condition  of  our  moon  :  what  part  has  the  Maker  of  the  solar  system 
destined  this  body  to  play  in  the  economy  of  his  creation  ?  Is  it  a  globe  teem- 
ing with  life  and  organization  like  the  earth  ?  Is  that  orb,  which  rolls  in  silent, 
serene  majesty  in  her  silent  course  through  the  midnight  firmament,  the  abode 
of  life  and  intelligence  ?  The  beauty  of  her  appearance,  and  the  interest  insep- 
arable from  this,  naturally  lead  the  mind  to  conjectures  of  this  kind.  Yet  the 
circumstances  which  I  have  unfolded  regarding  the  total  absence  of  air  and  wa- 
ter, appear  to  exclude  the  possibility  of  any  such  supposition.  How,  may  it  be 
asked,  can  it  be  conceived  that  a  globe  can  have  upon  it  an  organized  world 
which  is  destitute  of  fluid  matter  in  every  form?  How  can  growth,  which  im- 
plies gradual  change,  increase,  and  diminution,  and  all  the  various  effects  in  which 
fluidity  is  an  agent,  go  on  there  ?  How  can  they  proceed  upon  such  a  s<*lid, 
arid,  unchangeable,  crude  mass  ?  Let  it  be  remembered  what  a  multitude 
of  purpd^es  in  our  natural  and  social  economy  are  subserved  by  the  combina- 
tion of  the  water  and  the  atmosphere  of  our  globe.  None  of  these  purposes  ) 
can  be  fulfiiled  upon  the  moon.  Perhaps,  however,  our  notions  on  such  ques- 
tions may  be  cleared  up  to  some  extent  by  a  careful  examination  of  the  facts 
that  scientific  research  have  collected  together  respecting  the  physical  condition 
of  the  surface  of  our  satellite. 

If  we  examine  the  moon  carefully,  even  without  the  aid  of  a  telescope,  we 
shall  discover  upon  it  distinct  and  definite  lineaments  of  light  and  shadow. 
These  features  never  change ;  there  they  remain,  always  in  the  same  position 
upon  the  visible  orb  of  the  moon.     Thus  the  features  that  occupy  its  centre 


DOW,  have  occupied  the  same  position  througbout  all  human  record.  We  have 
already  stated  that  the  first  and  most  obvious  inference  which  this  fact  suggests, 
is  that  the  same  hemisphere  of  the  moon  is  always  presented  toward  the  earth, 
and  consequently,  the  other  hemisphere  is  never  seen,  nor  can  we  ever  see  it. 
This  singular  characteristic  which  attaches  to  the  motion  of  the  moon  round 
the  earth,  seems  to  be  a  general  characteristic  of  all  other  moons  in  the 
system.  Sir  William  Herschel,  by  the  aid  of  his  powerful  telescopes,  as- 
certained that  the  moons  of  Jupiter  revolve  in  the  same  manner,  each  pre- 
senting continually  the  same  hemisphere  to  the  planet.  The  cause  of  this  pe- 
culiar motion  has  been  attempted  to  be  explained  by  the  hypothesis  that  the 
bemisphere  of  the  satellite  which  is  turned  toward  the  planet,  is  very  elonga- 
I  ted  and  protuberant,  and  it  is  the  excess  of  its  weight  which  makes  it  tend  to 
direct  itself  always  toward  the  primary,  in  obedience  to  the  universal  principle 
of  attraction.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  effect  is  in  the  case  of  the  moon,  that 
oor  geographical  knowledge  is  necessarily  limited  to  that  hemisphere  which 
is  turned  toward  us. 

If  the  moon  were  inhabited,  observers  upon  it  would  have  an  extraordinary 
spectacle  presented  to  them  by  the  earth.  In  their  firmament  the  earth  is  an 
object  with  a  diameter  four  times,  and  a  disk  sixteen  times,  greater  than  that 
which  the  moon  presents  to  us.  A  spectator  placed  on  the  centre  of  the  hemi- 
sphere of  the  moon  which  is  toward  us,  would  see  the  orb  of  the  earth  pre- 
senting the  appearance  of  a  gorgeous  moon  of  immense  magnitude,  always  in 
bis  xenith :  it  would  never  rise,  nor  set,  nor  change  its  position  at  all  in  the 
firmament ;  it  would,  however,  undergo  all  the  varieties  of  phases  of  the  moon 
^when  the  moon  appears  to  us  full,  it  would  be  new,  and  when  the  moon  ap- 
pears new,  it  would  be  full ;  when  the  moon  appears  to  us  a  crescent,  it  would 
be  gibbous,  and  vice  vers&. 

But  what  is  the  condition  and  character  of  the  surface  of  the  moon  ?  What 
are  the  lineaments  of  light  and  shade  which  we  see  upon  it  ?  There  is  no  ob- 
ject outside  the  earth  with  which  the  telescope  has  afforded  us  such  minute 
and  satisfactory  information. 

If,  when  the  moon  is  a  crescent,  we  examine  with  a  telescope,  even 
of  moderate  power,  the  concave  boundary  which,  is  that  part  of  the  lunar 
surface  where  the  enlightened  hemisphere  ends  and  the  dark  hemisphere 
begins,  we  shall  find  that  this  boundary  is  not  an  even  and  regular  curve,  which 
it  undoubtedly  would  be  if  the  surface  of  the  globe  of  the  moon  were  smooth 
and  regular,  or  nearly  so.  If,  for  example,  the  lunar  surface,  resembled  in  its 
general  characteristics  that  of  our  globe ;  granting  the  total  absence  of  wa- 
ter, and  that  the  entire  surface  is  land,  that  land  had  the  general  character- 
istics of  the  continents  of  the  globe  of  the  earth ;  then  I  say,  that  the  inner 
boundary  of  the  lunar  crescent  would  still  be  a  regular  curve,  broken  or  inter- 
rupted only  at  particular  points.  Where  great  mountain  ranges,  like  those 
of  the  Alps,  the  Andes,  or  the  Himalaya,  might  chance  to  cross  it,  in  such  pla- 
ces these  lofty  peaks  would  project  vastly-elongated  shadows  along  the  adja- 
cent plain ;  for  it  will  be  remembered,  that,  being  situated  at  the  moment  in 
question,  at  the  boundary  of  the  enlightened  and  darkened  hemispheres,  the 
shadows  would  be  those  of  evening  and  morning ;  which  are  prodigiously  lon- 
ger than  the  objects  themselves.  The  effects  of  these  would  be  to  cause  gaps 
or  irregularities  in  the  general  outline  of  the  inner  boundary  of  the  crescent ; 
with  these  rare  exceptions,  the  inner  boundary  of  the  crescent  produced  by  a 
^obe  like  the  earth  would  be  an  even  and  regular  curve. 

Such,  however,  is  not  the  case  with  the  inner  boundary  of  the  lunar  cres- 
cent, even  when  viewed  by  the  naked  eye,  and  still  less  so  when  magnified 
by  a  telescope. 
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It  u  finmdy  OD  the  other  hand,  that  due  bouduj  k  eiwyOlme  ngnl 
and  aenated^and  brflliantly-iniiiiuiiated  pbuita  an  aeen  in  the  daik  parti  crtta 
mooB,  at  aome  diatance  fiNim  the  general  Voundair  of  die  JBrnwinated  pai^  wUia 
daik  ahadowa  of  oonmderable  lengdi  appear  to  break  into  die  ilhaBtnatiMl  av- 
&ee.  In  abort,  there  ia  a  contiBned  iRegidarijj^dinNii^ioal  die  whole  eUaal 
of  the  inner  boondaiy  of  die  lunar  creacent.  The  ineqoalitiee  dma  ^panal 
indicate  nagnlar  geographical  and  ^eologicai  chara^riitiea  of  the  ionar  av- 
face.  Each  of  the  bnght  pointa  ^hich  are  aeen  widiin  the  daik  hemiiBhaw 
are  die  peaka  of  lofbr  moimtaina  tinted  with  die  aon^  light.  Hmj  am  jb  d» 
condidon  with  which  all  trarellera  on  Alpine  poillta  are  bnuliar ;  after  die  ean 
haa  aet,  and  daikneaa  haa  aet  in  orer  the  Talleya  at  die  fiwC  of  th^  ehak,  Aa 
aon'a  light  adll  condnnea  to  iUominate  the  h>ft]r. peaka  abore.  Tlie^hik  atwwh 
which  break  into  the  iOnminated  hemiaphere  of  .the  noon  .are  dMoe  ofkl^ 
mountaina  within  diat  hemiaphere  whidi  project  dieir  ahadowa  towiod  w 
dttriL  hemiaphere. 

It  appean,  then,  that  the  anrface  of  th^  moon  ia  a  conti»[dft^)Df 
regiona.    If  we  examine  .by  meana'of  a  poweHnl  teleacope  die  ndl  n 
dioee  featorea  rendered  larger  and  more  conapusnona,  and  graadj 
nnmh«r.    What,  it  may  be  iaked  then,  are  thbee  peoi|diar  jphenon 
correred  npon  die  ivDmoon?    What  ia  aignified  by  the  &ik  an4  #hai by'dM 
lighter  jparta  ?  Elaborate  teleacopic  reaearch  haa  aho  wn  na  that  die  daikjpaM  ua 
generauy  caridea  into  which  die  )ight  of  the  ami  penetralea  inyciifec 
die  bright  parta  are  eminencea  that  catch  the  ann'a  li|^  with  great 
TowanI  the  aidea  of  the  full  moon,  alao,  the  dark  jpoftiona  are 
the   ahadowa  of  mountain  peaka  and  ridgea,  which,  an  more  and  moie 
elongated  the  fardier  theae  pointa  are  remored  from  the  centre  of  die  fill 
moon. 

Within  a  recent  period  the  moon  haa  been  aubjected  to  extremely-elaborate 
telescopic  examinations  by  Beer  and  Madler,  who  have  published  some  vecy 
magnificent  telescopic  views  of  it.  The  telescopic  map  of  the  moon's  anrface, 
published  by  these  eminent  observers,  measures  three  feet  in  diameter,  and  may 
truly  be  said  to  exceed  in  accuracy  any  chart  of  the  globe  of  the  earth. 

The  lunar  mountains  are  of  various  formation^  and  arrangements:  peaks 
such  as  that  of  TenerifTe  are  common.     Mountain  ranges  following  straight 
or  nearly  straight  courses  are  also  discoverable ;  but  the  most  frequent  ibnna- 
tion  of  the  lunar  mountains  is  that  which  resembles  the  crater  of  our  volcano,  i 
It  is  estimated  that  three  fifths  of  the  portion  of  the  moon  visible  to  na  ia  cor-  \ 
ered  with  caverns  penetratin^jr  to  a  great  depth,  and  surrounded  by  a  drcnter 
wall  of  rock  of  a  rugged  and  irregular  character.    These  crater-formed  cavidea  \ 
are  very  various  in  diameter^  varying  from  50  or  60  miles  to  a  few  hundred  feet, 
and  the  number  of  them  increases  as  the  magnitude  diminishes.    The  ri^ 
surrounding  these  -craters  is  generally  precipitous  and  nearly  vertical  on  the 
inside,  but  sloping  more  gradu^y  on  the  outside.    On  descending  to  the  bot- 
tom, it  is  oflen  found  to  arrange  itself  in  steps  or  terraces.    *'  The  bottom  of  the 
crater,"  says  Professor  Nichol,  who  has  examined  in  detail  the  labors  of  Beer 
and  Madler,  '*  is  very  often  convex,  and  low  ridges  of  mountains  run  diroogh 
it.    We  also  find  in  it  isolated  conical  peaks  and  smaller  craters,  whose  heighte, 
however,  seldom  reach  the  level  of  the  base  of  the  exterior  wall.     These  enri- 
ous  objects  are  on  some  parts  of  the  moon  so  crowded  that  they  aeem  to  have 
pressed  on  each  other,  and  disturbed  and  even  broken  down  each  other's 
boundaries,  so  that  through  the  mutual  interference  the  most  oddly-shaped  car-  \ 
erns  have  arisen.     It  has  often  been  observed  that  smaller  craters  are  found  on  • 
the  walls  of  the  crater,  and  in  many  instances  we  can  discern  diat  the  wall  \ 
has  been  shaken  by  force. 
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Among  the  singular  remarkable  appearances  upon  the  moon,  is  that  of  a 

rem  of  rays  which  appear  to  diverge  from  the  crater-shaped  ridges.  One  of 
most  remarkable  of  these  is  exhibited  in  the  appearance  of  the  mountain 
called  Tycho.  At  the  time  of  full  moon,  these  appearances  generally  cast 
Tery  broad,  brilliant  bands,  issuing  from  all  sides  of  the  crater,  and  stretching 
to  a  greater  or  less  distance,  sometimes  extending  over  a  space  of  several  hun- 
dred miles.  Two  characteristics  of  these  singular  bands  necessarily  attract  no- 
tice. First,  the  light  they  throw  is  exactly  of  the  same  kind  as  mat  reflected 
from  the  edge  of  the  crater  itself,  and  from  the  lowest  part  of  the  chasm ;  so 
tliat  we  must  suppose  that  the  matter  forming  them  had  the  same  origin  and 
■ooxce  as  the  other  portion  of  these  mountainous  formations.  Secondly,  it  will 
be  obaerred  that  they  hold  their  course  without  being  interrupted  by  other  for- 
mations on  the  lunar  surface.  If,  instead  of  a  general  rugged  sui:face,  the 
face  of  the  moon  had  been  one  unbroken  plane,  the  course  of  these  radiating 
linea  could  not  have  been  less  disturbed,  except  that  they  accommodate  them- 
■elrea  to  the  contour  of  the  surface  ;  if  they  meet  a  valley,  they  bend  with  it ; 
if  a  precipitous  mountain,  they  rise  with  it  precipitously ;  and  then  pursue 
thcdr  preyious  path. 

Before  we  dismiss  the  mountainous  character  of  the  moon's  surface,  it  may 
be  well  to  state  that  the  heights  of  these  mountains,  and  the  depths,  in  many 
caae8|  of  their  cavities,  have  been  pretty  accurately  ascertained  by  the  meas- 
urement of  their  shadows.  It  is  generally  stated  that  they  are  higher 
than  the  mountain  ranges  of  the  earth.  This,  in  a  literal  sense,  is  not  true. 
The  lunar  mountains  do  not  attain  to  the  actual  height  of  some  of  the  highest 
of  the  terrestrial  ranges ;  but,  considering  that  the  moon  is  a  globe  on  a  scale 
one  fourth  that  of  the  earth,  it  may  be  truly  stated  that,  according  to  the  relative 
sixes  of  the  globes,  the  lunar  mountains  are  considerably  higher  than  those  of 
the  earth. 

It  is  not  the  mere  height  of  these  mountains  that  so  forcibly  commands  at- 
tention ;  it  is  their  universal  prevalence. 

At  the  early  epochs  of  telescopic  discoveries,  when  the  moon  was  examined 
by  telescopes  of  mferior  power,  extensive  regions  were  observed  upon  it,  which 
aeemed  to  be  level  surfaces,  and  which  were  therefore  mistaken  for  seas.  These 
regions  in  the  lunar  surface  have  received  names,  every  conspicuous  moun- 
tain being  designated  by  a  peculiar  title,  names  were  also  given  to  those  ap- 
parent level  portions,  such  as  the  Mare  Imbrium,  &c.  As  the  power  of  the 
ideecope  was  improved,  it  soon  became  apparent  that  regions  supposed  to  be 
aeaa,  were  covered  with  asperities  and  inequalities,  less  indeed  in  elevation 
than  other  parts  of  the  moon,  but  still  considerable.  Every  augmentation  of 
power  whicn  the  telescope  received,  only  adds  fresh  proof  that  there  is  no  por- 
tkm  of  the  moon  absolutely  level,  and  consequently  that  there  does  not  exist 
iqion  ity  at  least  on  the  visible  hemisphere,  a  collection  of  water. 

The  celebrated  telescopic  view  of  the  moon  produced  by  the  labors  of  Beer 
and  Madler,  to  which  I  have  more  than  once  referred,  is  exhibited  on  a  re- 
duced scale  in  the  frontispiece  of  this  volume.  The  mere  inspection  of  that 
drawing  will  afford  abundant  evidence  to  corroborate  the  statements  which 
hare  been  here  made ;  more  especially,  if  it  be  remembered  that  minute  por- 
tions of  that  view,  where  no  inequalities  are  exhibited,  will  show  innumerable 
inequalities  if  submitted  to  an  examination  with  a  still  higher  magnif3ring 
power. 

I  annex  here  two  highly-magnified  views  of  detached  portions  of  the  lunar 
Muface,  supplied  by  the  observations  of  Madler.  In  these  the  prevalence  of 
die  crater  form  is  especially  conspicuous.  The  names  of  the  more  remarkable 
Qonntains  are  here  mserted. 
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omPTs  have  occ&aionallj^  extended  their  speculations  beyond  the  im- 
ind  rigorous  limits  of  obseTyftttoiii  and  had  endeavored  by  anabgf  lo 
some  idea  of  the  actual  condition  of  lunar  aurface.  I  annex  hero  a 
>(  a  lunar  crater^  from  the  design  of  a  French  observer. 


THE   ORBIT   QT   THE    VQQX. 

^h  in  ita  general  form  and  character  the  path  of  the  moon  rmmd  the 
ike  that  of  the  orbita  of  the  planets  and  satellites  in  general,  circular^ 
t  it  is  submitted f  to  accurate  observation  we  find  that  it  is  stnctly^ 
f  or  oval,  the  centre  of  the  earth  occupying  one  of  ita  foci.    This 

0  ascertained  by  imroediate  observation  upon  the  apparent  magnitude 
m.     It  will  be  easily  comprehended  that  any  change  which  the  apparent 

1  of  ihe  moon  as  seen  from  the  earth  undergoes,  must  EU'ise  from 
ding  changes  in  the  moon's  distance  from  us.  Thus,  if  aconetima 
if  the  moon  appears  larger  than  at  another  time,  as  it  cannot  be  sup- 
i  the  actual  size  of  the  moon  itself  could  be  changed,  we  can  only 
le  increase   of  the  apparent  magnitude  to  the  diminution  of  its  dia- 
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L«n,.^,  ni  r  w©  find  by  observation  that  such  apparent  changes  are  ac 
observed  iu  it3  monthly  courae  around  the  eartb.  The  mooa  is  subjecl 
coutiotial  aad  small,  though  perceptibLfi  change  of  appa^rent  size.  We  Ha 
it  diminishes  until  it  reaches  a  minimum,  and  then  gradually  increases  u 
reaches  a  maximum. 

When  the  apparent  magnitude  of  the  moon  is  least,  it  is  at  its  greatei 
tance  from  tis,  and  whnen  its  apparent  magnitude  is  greatest,  it  is  at  its 
distance  from  us.  The  positions  in  which  these  distances  lie^  are  direct] 
posite.  Between  these  two  positions  the  apparent  size  of  the  moon  unde 
a  regular  and  gradual  change,  increasing  continually  from  its  nunimuEn 
majtimuin,  and  consequently  he t ween  these  position s^  its  distances  nm 
the  other  hand  gradually  diminish  from  its  ma^mum  to  its  miDimnm. 
lay  dawn  on  a  chart  or  plan  a  delineation  of  the  courae  or  path  thus  detem 
we  shall  find  that  it  will  renresenl  an  oval  which  differs  however  verf 
from  a  circle ;  the  place  of  the  earth  being  nearer  to  one  end  of  the  ova] 
iho  other. 

The  point  of  the  moon^s  path  in  the  hearens  at  which  its  magnitude  ap 
the  greatest,  and  when»  therefore  it  is  nearest  the  earth,  is  called  its  jm 
and  the  point  wl>ere  its  apparent  size  is  least,  and  where,  the  re  fore,  its  dit 
from  the  eanh  is  greatest^  is  called  its  a^gm.  These  two  points  are  call 
moon^s  apsides^ 

If  the  positions  of  these  points  in  the  heavens  be  observed  accurately 
length  of  time,  it  will  be  found  that  they  are  subject  to  a  regular  change 
is  to  say,  the  place  where  the  moon  appears  smallest,  will  erery  montb 
its  position ;  and  a  corresponding  change  will  take  place  in  the  point 
it  appears  largest.  The  movement  of  these  points  in  the  heavens  is  Tot 
be  in  thasame  direction  as  the  general  movement  of  the  planets;  tl 
from  west  to  east^  or  progressive.  This  effect  is  called  the  progression  ' 
moon  apsides, 

THB  H00]^*S   NODES, 

If  the  position  of  the  moon's  centre  in  the  heavens  be  obs erred  from  t 
day,  it  will  be  found  that  its  path  is  a  great  circle,  making  an  angle  of 
5^  with  the  ecliptic.  This  path  consequently  crosses  the  ecliptic  i 
points  in  opposite  quarters  of  the  heavens.  These  points  are  calle 
pra0n\f  «o«^ej.  Their  positions  are  ascertained  by  observing  from  time  li 
the  distance  of  the  moon's  centre  from  the  ecliptic,  which  is  called  the  t 
latitude  ;  by  watching  its  gradual  diminution,  and  finding  the  point  at  wl 
becomes  nothing ;  the  moon's  centre  is  then  in  the  ecliptic  and  i^  po$ii 
the  node.  The  node  at  which  the  moon  passes  from  the  south  to  the  no 
the  ecliptic  is  called  the  ascending  nodt^  and  that  at  which  it  paasea  fro 
nonh  to  the  south  is  called  the  dtscendtng  node. 

If  the  position  a  of  these  nodes  be  observed  from  time  to  time*  it  m 
found  that  they  are  noi  fixed ;  hut  that  they  change  their  positions  in  the 
tic,  moving  upon  that  line  in  a  direction  contrary  to  that  of  the  planeta,  01 
east  10  west.     This  effect  is  called  the  reirogression  oflhe  moon's  nodes. 
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[LE  almost  every  other  branch  of  physical  science  has  been  made  the 
of  systematic  treatises  without  number,  and  some  have  been,  as  it  were, 
irt  from  the  general  mass  of  natural  philosophy,  and  raised  to  the  rank 
inct  sciences  by  the  badge  of  some  characteristic  title.  Heat  alone  has 
3ft  to  form  a  chapter  of  chemistry,  or  to  receive  a  passing  notice  in  trea- 
a  general  physics.  Light  has  long  enjoyed  the  exclusive  attention  of  * 
)phers,  and  has  been  elevated  to  the  dignity  of  a  science,  under  the  name 
ics.  Electricity  and  Magnetism  have  also  been  thought  worthy  subjects 
larate  treatises,  yet,  can  any  one  who  has  observed  the  part  played  by 
Q  the  theatre  of  nature,  doubt  that  its  claims  to  attention  are  equal  to  those 
It,  and  superior  to  those  of  electricity  and  magnetism.  It  is  possible  for 
zed  matter  to  exist  without  light.  Innumerable  operations  of  nature  pro- 
s  regularly  and  as  effectually  in  its  absence  as  when  it  is  present.  The 
»f  that  sense  which  it  is  designed  to  affect  in  the  animal  economy,  in  no 
}  impairs  the  other  powers  of  the  body,  nor  in  man  does  such  a  defect 
re  in  any  way  with  the  faculties  of  the  mind.  Light  is,  so  to  speak,  an 
rather  of  luxury  than  of  positive  necessity.  Nature  supplies  it,  there- 
lOt  in  unlimited  abundance,  nor  at  all  times  and  places,  but  rather  with 
irift  and  economy  which  she  is  wont  to  observe  in  dispensing  thft  objects 
pleasures,  compared  with  those  which  are  necessary  to  our  being.  But 
>n  the  contrary,  she  has  yielded  in  the  most  unbounded  plenteousness. 
s  everywhere  present.  Every  body  that  exists  contains  it  in  quantity 
It  known  limit.  The  most  inert  and  rude  masses  are  pregnant  with  it. 
^ver  we  see,  hear,  smell,  taste,  or  feel,  is  full  of  it.  To  its  influence  is 
at  endless  variety  of  forms  which  are  spread  over  and  beautify  the  sur- 
f  the  globe.  Land,  water,  air,  could  not  for  a  single  instant  exist  as  they 
its  absence ;  all  would  suddenly  fall  into  one  rude  formless  mass — solid 
ipenetrable.  The  air  of  heaven  hardening  into  a  crust  would  envelope 
9be,  and  crush  within  an  everlasting  tomb  all  that  it  contains.     Heat  is 


the  parent  and  the  nune  of  the  endless  beauties  of  organization.  The  nuM- 
ral,  the  vegetable,  the  animal  kingdoms,  are  its  offspring.  Every  natural  stnK- 
ture  is  either  immediately  produced  by  its  agency,  maintained  by  its  influence, 
or  intimately  dependant  on  it.  Withdraw  heat,  and  instantly  M  life,  motioi, 
form,  and  beauty,  will  cease  to  exist,  and  it  may  be  literally  said,  "  Chaos  htt 
come  again." 

Nor  is  heat  less  instrumental  in  the  processes' of  art,  than  in  the  operatioa 
of  nature.  All  that  art  can  effect  on  the  productions  of  nature  is  to  change 
their  form  or  arrangement — to  separate  or  to  combine  them.  Bodies  are  moulded 
to  forms  which  our  wants  or  our  tastes  demand ;  compounds  are  decomposed, 
and  their  obnoxious  or  useless  elements  expelled,  in  obedience  to  our  wisbet. 
In  all  such  processes  heat  is  the  agent.  At  its  bidding  the  most  obdurate  massei 
soften  like  wax,  and  are  fashioned  to  suit  our  most  wayward  caprices.  El^ 
ments  of  bodies  knit  together  by  the  most  stubborn  affinities — by  forces  which 
might  well  be  deemed  invincible — are  torn  asunder  by  this  omnipotent  solreot, 
and  separately  presented  for  the  use  or  the  pleasure  of  man,  the  great  Muta 
of  Art. 

If  we  turn  from  art  to  science,  we  find  heat  assisting  or  obstructing,  as  tb 
case  may  be,  but  always  modifying  the  objects  of  our  inquiry.  The  commoB 
spectator,  who,  on  a  clear  night,  beholds  the  firmament,  thinks  he  obtains  a  yaA 
notion  of  the  position  and  arrangement  of  the  brilliant  objects  with  which  it  ii 
so  richly  furnished.  The  more  exact  vision  of  the  astronomer  discovers,  boir- 
ever,  that  he  beholds  this  starry  vault  through  a  distorting  medium ;  that,  in 
fact,  he  views  it  through  a  great  lens  of  air,  by  which  every  object  is  remoTed 
from  its  proper  place  ;  nay,  more,  that  this  distortion  varies  from  night  to  night,  | 
and  from  hour  to  hour — varies  with  the  varying  heat  of  the  atmosphere  which 
produces  it.  Such  distortion,  and  the  variations  to  which  it  is  subject,  must 
then  bo  accurately  sustained,  before  any  inferences  can  be  made  respecting  the 
motion,  position,  magnitude,  or  distance  of  any  object  in  the  heavens ;  and  as- 
certained it  cannot  be,  unless  the  laws  that  govern  the  phenomena  of  heat  be 
known. 

But  the  very  instruments  which  the  same  astronomer  uses  to  assist  his  vis- 
ion, and  to  note  and  measure  the  positions  and  mutual  distances  of  the  objects 
of  ins  inquiry,  are  themselves  eminently  subject  to  the  same  distorting  influence 
The  metal  of  which  they  are  formed  swells  and  contracts  with  ever}'  fluctuatioi 
in  the  heat  to  which  it  is  exposed.  A  sunbeam,  a  blast  of  cold  air — nay,  tlu 
very  heat  of  the  astronomer's  own  body — must  produce  eflfects  on  the  figure  of 
the  brazen  arch  by  whose  divided  surface  his  hieasurements  and  his  observation: 
are  eflected.  Such  eflfects  must  therefore  be  known,  and  taken  into  account 
ere  he  can  hope  to  attain  that  accuracy  which  the  delicacy  of  his  investigation 
renders  indispensably  necessary. 

The  chemist,  in  all  his  proceedings,  is  beset  with  the  eflfects  of  heat,  aidin 
or  impeding  his  researches.  Now  it  promotes  the  disunion  of  combined  ele 
ments,  now  fuses  into  one  uniform  mass  the  most  heterogeneous  materials 
At  one  time  he  resorts  to  it  as  the  means  of  arousing  dormant  affinities  ;  at  an 
other  he  applies  its  powers  to  dissolve  the  strongest  bonds  of  chemical  attrac 
tion.  Composition  and  decomposition  are  equally  attended  by  its  evolution  an 
absorption ;  and  often  to  such  an  extent  as  to  produce  tremendous  explosion 
on  the  one  hand,  or  cold,  exceeding  the  rigors  of  the  most  severe  polar  winte 
on  the  other. 

But  why  repair  to  the  observatory  of  the  astronomer  or  to  the  laboratory  < 
the  chemist,  for  examples  of  a  principle  which  is  in  never-ceasing  operatic 
around  us !     Sleeping  or  waking,  at  home  or  abroad,  by  night  or  by  day, 
rest  or  in  motion,  in  3ie  country  or  in  the  town,  traversing  the  burning  limits 
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be  tropics,  or  exploring  the  rigors  of  the  poles,  we  are  ever  under  its  influence. 
Ne  are  at  once  its  slaves  and  its  masters. 

We  are  its  slaves  : — Without  it  we  cannot  for  a  moment  live.  Without  its 
prell-regulated  quantity  we  cannot  for  a  moment  enjoy  life.  It  rules  our  pleas- 
ares  and  our  pains ;  it  lays  us  on  the  sick  bed,  and  raises  us  from  it.  It  is  our 
disease  and  our  physician.  In  the  ardor  of  summer  we  languish  under  its  ex- 
cess, and  in  the  ligor  of  winter  we  shiver  under  its  defect.  Does  it  accumu- 
late around  us  in  undue  quantity,  we  bum  with  fever;  does  it  depart  from 
08  with  unwonted  rapidity,  we  shake  with  ague  ;  or  writhe  under  the  pains  of 
rheumatbm,  and  the  tribe  of  maladies  which  it  leaves  behind  when  it  quits  us. 
We  are  its  masters  : — We  subdue  it  to  our  will  and  dispose  it  to  our  pur- 
poses. Amid  arctic  snows  we  confine  it  around  our  persons,  and  prevent  its 
escape  by  a  clothing*  impervious  to  it.  Under  a  tropical  sun  we  exclude  it  by 
like  means.  We  extort  it  from  water  to  obtain  the  luxury  of  ice  in  hot  seasons, 
and  we  force  it  into  water  to  warm  our  apartmentsf  in  cold  ones.  Do  we  trav* 
erse  the  seas — it  lends  wings  to  the  ship,  and  bids  defiance  to  the  natural  op- 
ponents, the  winds  and  the  tides.  Do  we  traverse  the  land — it  is  harnessed  to 
the  chariot,  and  we  outstrip  the  flight  of  the  swiflest  bird,  and  equal  the  fury 
of  the  tempest.| 

If  we  sleep,  our  chamber  and  our  couch  are  furnished  with  contrivances  for 
its  due  regulation.  If  we  eat,  our  food  owes  its  savor  and  its  nutrition  to  heat. 
From  this  the  fruit  receives  its  ripeness,  and  by  this  the  viands  of  the  table 
are  fitted  for  our  use.  The  grateful  infusion  which  forms  our  morning  repast 
might  remain  for  ever  hidden  in  the  leafy  of  the  tree,  the  berry^  of  the  plant,  or 
the  kemellF  of  the  nut,  if  heat  did  not  lend  its  power  to  extract  them.  The 
beverage  that  warms  and  cheers  us,  when  relaxed  by  labor  or  overcome  by  fa- 
tigue, is  distilled,  brewed,  or  fermented,  by  the  agency  of  heat.  The  produc- 
tions of  nature  give  up  their  sanative  principles  to  this  all-powerful  agent ;  and 
bence  the  decoction  or  the  pill  is  produced  to  restore  health  to  the  sinking 
I  patient. 

When  the  sun  hides  his  face  and  the  heavens  are  veiled  in  darkness,  whence 
do  we  obtain  light  ?  Heat  confers  light  upon  air,  and  the  taper  burns  and  the 
lamp  blazes,**  producing  artificial  day ;  guiding  us  in  the  pursuits  of  business  or 
of  pleasure,  and  tbus  adding  to  the  sum  of  life,  by  rendering  hours  pleasant 
and  useful  which  must  otherwise  have  been  lost  in  torpor  or  in  sleep. 

These,  and  a  thousand  other  circumstances,  prove  how  important  a  physical 
agent  is  that  to  the  explication  of  whose  effects  the  pages  of  the  present  dis- 
course are  devoted.  But  it  is  not  alone  the  intrinsic  importance  of  the  sub- 
ject, nor  its  connexion  with  every  natural  appearance  that  can  attract  observa- 
tion or  excite  inquiry,  which  has  induced  us  to  examine  it.  It  presents  other 
advantages  which  merit  peculiar  consideration,  with  a  view  to  popular  instruc- 
tion. 

The  phenomena  all  admit  of  being  explained  without  the  aid  of  abstruse 
reasoning,  technical  language,  or  mathematical  symbols.     The  subject  abounds 

*  dothtDg,  in  genenl,  is  composed  of  noD-condacdDg  sabstaDces,  which  in  cold  weather  presents 
)  the  beat  prodaced  by  the  body  from  eacaping,  and  preserves  its  temperatore;  and  in  hot  weather 
'  e«ciades  ifae  beat  from  the  body,  ao  as  to  prevent  audae  warmth. 

t  Baildio|j[s  are  warmed  by  hot  water  carried  throng^  the  apartments  in  pipes. 
X  The  swiftest  flight  of  a  carrier  pigeon  does  not  exceed  the  rate  of  twenty-six  miles  an  hoar.    It  is 
cslcalaled  that  the  velocity  of  a  high  wind  is  at  the  rate  of  about  thirty  to  thirty-five  miles  an  boor. 
The  fteam-carriages  on  the  Manchester  and  Liverpool  Railway  have  been  known  to  travel  about 
■z-and-tbirnr  miles  an  boor;  and  it  is  stated,  in  the  evidence  before  a  committee  of  the  House  of  \ 
Commons,  that  steam-canriages  have  run  on  common  roads  at  a  speed  exceeding  forty  miles  an  boor. 

I  The  tea-tree. 
CoffiM. 
Chooohte. 
***  Fiame  is  ga%  or  air,  rendered  so  hot  as  to  become  lominons. 
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in  examples  of  the  most  felicitous  processes  of  induction,  from  which  the  gen- 
eral reader  may  obtain  a  view  of  that  beautiful  logic,  the  light  of  which  Btcoo 
first  let  in  on  the  obscurity  in  which  he  found  physics  involved.  And*  finally, 
the  whole  range  of  our  domestic  experience  presents  a  series  of  familiar  ud 
pointed  illustrations  of  the  principles  to  which  it  leads. 

The  first  and  most  common  effect  of  heat  is  to  increase  the  size  of  the  body 
to  which  it  is  imparted.  This  effect  is  called  dilatation,  or  expansion  ;  and  the 
body  so  affected  is  said  to  expand,  or  be  dilated.  If  heat  be  abstracted  from  i 
body,  the  contrary  effect  is  produced,  and  the  body  contracts.  These  effects 
are  produced  in  different  degrees,  and  estimated  by  different  methods,  according 
as  the  bodies  which  suffer  diem  are  solids,  liquids,  or  airs. 

The  dilatation  of  solids  is  very  minute,  even  by  considerable  additions  of  heat; 
that  of  liquids  is  greater,  but  that  of  air  is  greatest  of  ail. 

The  force  with  which  a  solid  dilates  is  equal  to  that  with  which  it  wcwild 
resist  compression ;  and  the  force  with  which  it  contracts  is  equal  to  that  with 
which  it  would  resist  extension.  Such  forces  are,  therefore,  proportional  to 
the  strength  of  the  solid,  estimated  with  reference  to  the  power  with  which 
they  would  resist  compression  or  extension. 

The  force  with  which  liquids  dilate  is  equivalent  to  that  with  which  they 
would  resist  compression  ;  as  liquids  are  nearly  incompressible,  this  force  is 
very  considerable. 

As  air  is  capable  of  being  compressed  with  facility,  its  dilatation  by  heat  is 
easily  resisted.  If  such  dilatation  be  opposed  by  confining  air  within  inti 
bounds,  then  the  effect  of  heat,  instead  of  enlarging  its  dimensions,  will  be  to 
increase  its  pressure  on  the  surface  by  which  it  is  confined. 

The  works  of  clocks  and  watches  swell  and  contract  with  the  vicissitudes 
of  heat  and  cold  to  which  they  are  exposed.  When  the  pendulum  of  a  clock 
or  balance-wheel  of  a  watch  is  thus  enlarged  by  heat,  it  swings  more  slowly, 
and  the  rate  is  diminished.  On  the  other  hand,  when  it  contracts  by  cold,  its 
vibration  is  accelerated,  and  the  rate  is  increased.  Various  contrivances  have 
been  resorted  to  to  counteract  these  effects.  When  boiling  water  is  poured 
into  a  thick  glass,  the  unequal  expansion  of  the  glass  will  tear  one  part  from 
another,  and  produce  fracture.  The  same  vessel  contains  a  greater  quantity  of 
cold  than  of  hot  water. 

If  a  kettle,  completely  filled  with  cold  water,  be  placed  on  a  fire,  the  water, 
when  it  begins  to  get  warm,  will  swell,  and  spontaneously  flow  from  the  spout 
of  the  kettle  until  it  ceases  to  expand. 

If  a  bottle  well  corked  be  placed  before  the  fire,  especially  if  it  contain  fer- 
mented liquor  in  which  air  is  fixed,  the  air  confined  in  it  will  acquire  increased 
pressure  by  the  heat  imparted  to  it,  and  its  effort  to  expand  will  at  length  be  so 
great  that  the  cork  will  shoot  from  the  bottle,  or  the  bottle  itself  will  burst. 

Thus  we  perceive  that  the  magnitude  of  a  body  depends  on  the  quantity  of 
heat  which  has  been  imparted  to  it,  or  abstracted  from  it ;  and  as  it  must  be  in 
a  state  of  continual  variation,  with  respect  to  the  heat  which  it  contains,  it  fol- 
lows that  it  must  be  in  a  state  of  continual  variation  with  respect  to  its  magni- 
tude. We  can,  therefore,  never  pronounce  on  the  magnitude  of  any  body  with 
exactness,  unless  we  are  at  the  same  time  informed  of  its  situation  with  respect 
to  heat.  Every  hour  the  bodies  around  us  are  swelling  and  contracting,  and 
never  for  one  moment  retain  the  same  dimensions ;  neither  are  these  effects 
confined  to  their  exterior  dimensions,  but  extend  to  their  most  intimate  com- 
ponent particles.  These  are  in  a  constant  state  of  motion,  alternately  ap- 
proaching to  and  receding  from  one  another,  and  changing  their  relative  posi- 
tions and  distances.  Thus,  the  particles  of  matter,  sluggish  and  inert  as  they 
appear,  are  in  a  state  of  constant  motion  and  apparent  activity. 


Since  the  magnitude  of  any  body  changes  with  the  heat  to  which  it  is  ex- 
posedy  and  since,  when  subject  to  the  same  calorific  influence,  it  always  has 
the  same  magnitude,  these  dilatations  and  contractions,  which  are  the  constant 
efiects  of  heat,  may  be  taken  as  the  measure  of  the  physical  cause  which  pro- 
duced them.  The  changes  in  magnitude  which  a  body  suffers  by  changes  in 
the  heat  to  which  it  is  exposed,  are  called  changes  of  temperature ;  and  the  ac- 
tual state  of  a  body  at  any  moment,  determined  by  a  comparison  of  its  magni- 
tude with  the  heat  to  which  it  is  exposed,  is  called  its  temperature.  At  the 
le  temperature  the  same  body  always  has  the  same  magnitude ;  and  when  its 
magnitude  increases,  by  being  exposed  to  heat,  its  temperature  is  said  to  rise  ; 
andf  on  the  contrary,  when  its  magnitude  is  diminished,  its  temperature  is  said 
to  fall.  The  variation  of  magnitude  of  any  body  is  therefore  taJcen  as  a  meas- 
ure of  temperature  ;  but  as  it  would  be  inconvenient,  in  practice,  to  adopt  dif- 
ferent measures  of  temperature,  one  body  is  selected  by  the  dilatation  and  con- 
traction of  which  those  of  all  other  bodies  are  measured,  and  with  this  body  a 
tktrwMmuter^  or  measure  of  temperature,  is  formed. 

The  substance  most  commonly  used  for  this  purpose  is  a  liquid  metal  called 
mercury  or  quicksilver.  Let  a  glass  tube  of  very  small  bore,  and  terminating  in 
a  spherical  bulb,  be  provided,  and  let  the  bulb  and  a  part  of  the  tube  be  filled 
with  mercury.  If  the  bulb  be  exposed  to  any  source  of  heat,  the  liquid  metal 
contained  in  it  will  expand,  and,  the  bulb  being  no  longer  sufficiently  capacious 
for  it,  the  column  in  the  tube  will  be  pressed  upward  to  afford  room  for  the  in- 
creased volume  of  the  mercury.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  bulb  be  exposed  to 
cold  the  mercury  will  contract,  and  the  column  in  the  tube  will  fall. 

If  we  take  another  similar  instrument,  having  a  bulb  of  the  same  magnitude 
but  a  smaller  tube,  the  same  change  of  temperature  will  cause  the  mercury  in 
the  tube  to  rise  through  a  certain  space,  and  this  space  will  be  greater  than  in 
the  former,  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  bore  of  the  tube  is  smaller,  because 
in  this  case  the  actual  dilatation  of  the  mercury  in  both  tubes  is  the  same ;  but  this 
dilatation  will  fill  a  more  extensive  space  in  the  smaller  tube.  When  the  bulb, 
therefore,  has  the  same  magnitude,  the  thermometer  will  be  more  sensible  the 
smaller  the  tube ;  or,  in  general,  the  less  the  magnitude  of  the  tube,  com- 
pared with  that  of  the  bulb,  the  greater  will  be  the  sensibility  of  the  instru- 
ment. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  same  change  of  temperature  would  produce 
rery  different  effects  on  these  two  instruments,  and  the  indications  of  the  one 
coidd  not  be  compared  with  those  of  the  other.  To  render  them  comparable, 
\  it  will  be  necessary  to  determine  the  effects  which  the  same  temperature  will 
produce  on  both.  Let  the  two  instruments  be  immersed  in  pure  snow  in  a 
melting  state.  The  mercury  will  be  observed  to  stop  in  each  at  a  certain 
height ;  let  these  heights  be  marked  on  the  scales  attached  to  the  tubes  re- 
spectively. Now  it  will  happen  that  at  whatever  time  or  place  the  instruments 
may  be  immersed  in  melting  snow,  the  mercury  will  always  fix  itself  at  the 
points  here  marked.  This,  therefore,  constitutes  one  of  the  fixed  points  of  the 
thermometer,  and  is  called  ihe  freezing  point.  Let  the  two  instruments  be  now  \ 
immersed  in  pure  water  in  a  boiling  state,  the  height  of  the  barometer  being 
thirty  inches  at  the  time  of  the  experiment.  The  mercury  will  rise  in  each  to 
a  certain  point.  Let  this  point  be  marked  on  the  scale  of  each.  It  will  be 
found  that  at  whatever  time  or  place  the  instruments  are  immersed  in  pure 
water,  when  boiling,  provided  the  barometer  stand  at  the  same  height  of  thirty 
inches,  the  mercury  will  rise  in  each  to  the  point  thus  marked.  This,  there- 
fore, forms  another  fixed  point  on  the  thermometric  scale,  and  is  called  the 
bailing  point. 

The  distance  between  these  two  points  on  the  two  thermometers  in  ques- 


ticm,  wiH  be  observed  to  be  diffeTent  la  the  thermometer  which  has  it  tube 
with  &  smttler  bore  m  pmpoi-tion  to  Its  bulb,  the  distatice  will  be  gte^xet  tb&a 
io  the  other,  because  the  same  volume  of  mercury  which  forma  the  dilaution 
of  ih^Lt  liquid  from  the  freezing  to  the  bailing  point  Ms  a  greater  length  of  the 
smaller  ihan  of  the  large  tube.  It  is  plain,  the  re  fore,  that  since  this  giren  dif- 
liVBiice  of  lempemture  causes  the  column  of  mercury  to  rise  through  a  ^reaier  , 
•piee  in  the  one  than  in  tbe  other,  the  one  instnimem  is  properly  said  lo  pes- ! 
sess  a  greater  sensibtlity  than  tbe  other.  \ 

Let  tbe  internals  on  the  scale  between  the  freezing  and  boiling  points  b« 
now  divided  into  180  equal  parts;  and  let  this  division  be  similarly  continued 
below  the  freezing  point  to  tbe  place  0 ;  and  let  each  division  upward  from  tbal 
be  marked  witb  the  successive  numbers,  1,  2,  3,  dtc.  The  freezing  point  will 
now  be  the  32 d  division,  and  the  boiling  point  will  be  the  2l2lh  division. 
Tbes©  divisions  are  called  degrtts,  and  the  freezing  point  is,  therefore,  32=^, 
and  the  boiling  temperature  212'^. 

It  is  evident,  that  although  the  degrees  on  these  two  instruments  are  di0er- 
ent  in  magnitude,  still  the  same  temperature  is  marked  by  the  same  degree  on 
each,  and  therefore  their  indications  will  correspond. 

The  manner  of  dividing  and  numbering  tbe  scale  here  described,  is  ihu 
which  is  commonly  adopted  in  England,  and  is  called  Fahrenbeit^s  scale. 
Other  methods  have  been  adopted  in  France  and  elsewhere,  which  will  be  real- 
ter  be  described. 

Let  a  mass  of  snow  at  the  temperature  of  0*^,  having  a  thermometer  im- 
mersed in  it,  he  exposed  to  an  atmospfaere  of  the  temperature  of  BO'^.  As  the 
snow  gradually  receives  heat  from  tbe  surrounding  air,  the  thermometer  im* 
mersed  in  it  will  he  observed  to  rise  until  it  attain  the  temperature  of  32^* 
The  snow  will  then  immediately  begin  to  be  converted  into  water,  and  the 
thermometer  will  become  stationary.  During  the  process  of  liquefaction,  and 
while  the  snow  constantly  receives  heat  from  the  surrounding  air,  the  ther- 
mometer will  still  be  fixed,  nor  will  it  begin  to  rise  untU  the  process  of  lique- 
faction is  completed.  Then,  however,  the  thermometer  wiU  again  begin  to 
rise,  and  will  continue  to  rise  tmtil  it  attain  ibe  same  temperature  as  the  sur- 
rounding air. 

Heat,  therefore,  when  supplied  to  the  snow  in  a  sufficient  quantity,  has  tbe 
eflect  of  causing  it  to  pass  from  the  solid  to  the  liquid  state,  and  while  so  em- 
ployed, becomes  incapable  of  aflccling  the  thermometer.     The  heat  thus  cotj- 
Bumcd  or  absorbed  in  the  process  of  liquefaction,  is  said  to  become  lattnt^  the  \ 
meauing  of  which  is,  that  it  is  in  a  state  incapable  of  afifecting  the  Uier-  \ 
mo  meter. 

The  property  here  described,  with  respect  to  snow  is  common  to  all  solids. 
Every  body  in  the  solid  state,  if  heat  be  imparted  to  it,  will  at  length  attain  a 
temperature  at  which  it  will  pass  into  tbe  liquid  state.  This  temperature  is  called 
its  pttvnl  effusion,  its  melting  point  or  its  fusing  point ;  and  in  pasaing  into  the 
liquid  state,  the  thermometer  will  be  maintained  at  the  fixed  temperature  of 
fusion,  and  will  not  be  affected  by  that  heat  which  the  body  receives  while  un- 
dergoing the  transition  from  the  solid  to  the  liquid  state. 

If  water,  at  the  temperature  of  60^,  be  placed  in  a  vessel  on  a  fire  having  i 
thennometer  immersed  in  it,  the  thermometer  will  be  observed  gradually  to 
rise,  and  the  water  will  become  hotter,  until  the  thermometer  arrives  at  the 
temperature  of  212°. 

Other  liquids  are  found  to  undergo  a  like  effect.  If  exposed  to  heat,  dieir 
temperatures  will  constantly  rise,  until  they  attain  a  certain  limit,  which  is  dif* 
ferent  iu  different  liquid ;  but  having  attained  this  limit  they  will  enter  into  a 
state  of  ebullition,  and  no  addition  of  heat  can  impart  to  them  a  higher  temper^ 
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ature.  The  temperature  at  which  different  liquids  thus  boil  is  called  their 
boiling  paint. 

The  melting  or  freezing  point  and  the  boiling  point  constitute  important 
physical  characters,  by  which  different  substances  are  distinguished  from  each 
other. 

When  heat  continues  to  be  supplied  to  a  liquid  which  is  in  the  state  of  ebul- 
lition the  liquid  is  gradually  converted  into  vapor  or  steam,  which  is  a  form  of 
body  possessing  the  same  physical  characters  as  atmospheric  air.  The  steam 
or  vapor  thus  produced  has  the  same  temperature  as  the  water  from  which  it 
was  raised,  notwithstanding  the  great  quantity  of  heat  imparted  to  the  water  in 
its  transition  from  the  one  state  to  the  other.  This  quantity  of  heat  is  therefore 
laUni, 

The  abstraction  of  heat  produces  a  series  of  effects  contrary  to  those  just 
described.  If  heat  be  withdrawn  from  a  liquid,  its  temperature  will  first  be 
gradually  lowered  until  it  attain  a  certain  point,  at  which  it  will  pass  into  the 
solid  state.  This  point  is  the  same  as  that  at  which,  being  solid,  it  would  pass 
into  the  liquid  state.  Thus  water,  gradually  cooled  from  sixty  degrees  down- 
ward, will  fall  in  its  temperature  until  it  attains  the  limit  of  thirty-two  degrees ; 
there  it  passes  into  the  solid  state  and  forms  ice ;  and  during  this  transition  a 
large  quantity  of  heat  is  dismissed,  while  the  temperature  is  maintained  at 
thirty-two  degrees. 

In  like  manner,  if  heat  be  withdrawn  from  steam  or  vapor,  it  no  longer  re- 
mains in  the  aeriform  state,  but  resumes  the  liquid  form.  In  this  case  it  un- 
dergoes a  very  great  diminution  of  bulk,  a  large  volume  of  steam  forming  only 
a  few  drops  of  liquid.  Hence  the  process  by  which  vapor  passes  from  the 
aeriform  to  the  liquid  state  has  been  called  condensation. 

When  a  liquid  boils  vapor  is  generated  in  every  part  of  its  dimensions,  and 
more  abundantly  in  those  parts  which  are  nearest  the  source  of  heat ;  but  li- 
<  quids  generate  vapor  from  their  surfaces  at  all  temperatures.  Thus,  a  vessel 
^  of  water  at  the  temperature  of  eighty  degrees  will  dismiss  from  its  surface  a 
j  quantity  of  vapor,  and  if  its  temperature  be  retained  at  eighty  degrees,  it  will 
(  continue  to  dismiss  vapor  from  its  surface  at  the  same  rate,  until  all  the  water 
\  in  the  vessel  has  disappeared.  This  process,  by  which  vapor  is  produced  at 
(  the  surface  of  liquids  at  temperatures  below  their  boiling  point,  is  called  vapor- 
'  ixation. 

The  process  of  vaporization  is  generally  going  on  at  the  surface  of  all  collec- 
tions of  water,  great  or  small,  on  every  part  of  the  globe ;  but  it  is  in  still  more 
powerful  operation  when  liquid  juices  are  distributed  through  the  pores,  fibres, 
and  interstices  of  animal  and  vegetable  structures.  In  all  these  cases,  the  rate 
at  which  the  liquid  is  converted  into  vapor  is  greatly  modified  by  ^e  pres- 
sure of  the  atmosphere.  The  pressure  of  that  fluid  retards  vaporisation,  if  its 
effects  be  compared  with  that  which  would  take  place  in  a  vacuum;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  current  of  air,  continually  carrying  away  the  vapor,  as 
fast  as  it  is  formed,  in  the  space  above  the  surface,  gives  room  for  the  formation 
of  fresh  vapor,  and  accelerates  the  transition  of  the  liquids  to  the  vaporous  state. 
The  prooess  of  vaporization,  thus  modified  by  the  atmosphere  and  its  currents, 
so  far  as  it  affects  the  collections  of  water  and  liquids  generally  in  various  parts 
of  the  earth,  is  denominated  evaporation. 

The  condensation  of  the  vapor,  thus  drawn  up  and  suspended  in  the  atmo- 
sphere by  various  causes,  tending  to  extricate  the  latent  heat  which  gives  to  it 
the  form  of  air,  produces  all  the  phenomena  of  dew,  rain,  hail,  snow,  &c.,  &c. 
A  slight  degree  of  cold  converts  the  vapor  suspended  in  the  atmosphere  into  a 
liqai(C  and  by  the  natural  cohesion  of  its  molecules  it  collects  into  spherules  or 
drops,  and  fails  in  the  form  of  rain.     A  greater  degree  of  cold  solidifies  or  con- 


ffeals  its  minute  particles,  and  they  deaiBeiid  to  the  eaiih  in  flakes  of  miw.  U; 
howerer,  they  are  first  formed  into  liquid  sphendes,  and  then  solidified^  hail  ii 
produced. 

Thus  there  is  a  constant  interchanffe  of  matter  between  the  eaith  and  its  sl- 
mosphere— the  atmosphere  continually  drawing  up  water  in  the  form  of  mpsr, 
and,  when  the  heat  which  accomplishes  this  is  diminished,  precipitaiing  it  in 
the  form  of  dew,  rain,  snow,  or  hail. 

Different  bodies  are  differently  susceptible  of^the  effects  of  best.  To  no- 
duce  a  giren  change  of  temperature  in,  some  rehires  a  greater  supply  of  neit 
than  in  others.  Thus,  to  raise  water  from  the  temperature  of  50^  to  the  ten-' 
perature  of  60^  will  require  a  fire  of  fiven  intensity  to  act  upon  it  about  thbtj 
times  as  long  as  to  raise  the  same  weight  of  mercury  througn  the  same  laagt 
of  temperature.  In  the  same  manner,  if  various  other  bodies  be  submitted  is 
a  like  experiment,  it  will  be  found  that  to  produce  the  same  chao^fe  tit  tenm^ 
ature  on  the  same  weignts  of  each  will  require  the  action  of  the  same  6n  Mrs 
different  length  of  time. 

The  quantities  c(  heat  necessary  to  produce  the  same  change  of  temperatais 
in  equal  weighto  of  different  bodies  are  therefore  caDed  the  tpmfie  maU  of 
these  bodies.  If  1,000  express  the  specific  heat  of  pure  water,  or  the  ouaotiij 
of  heat  necessary  to  raise  a  given  weight  of  pure  water  fhrough  1^,  Uiea  33 
will  en>ress  the  specific  heat  of  mercury,  or  the  quanti^  of  heatneeesssiy  to 
raise  the  same  wei|[bt  of  mercury  through  1^ ;  70  wiU  express  the  fpeeifie 
heat  of  tin,  80  of  silver,  110  of  iron,  and  so  on;  The  specific  heat  fiimishes 
another  phjrsical  character  by  which  bodies,  whether  simple  or  conipound,  of 
differont  kinds  may  be  distinguished.  " 

The  specific  heat  of  the  same  body  is  changeable  with  its  density.  In  geo- 
eral,  as  the  density  is  increased,  the  specific  heat  is  diminished.  Now,  if  the 
specific  heat  of  a  body  be  diminished,  since  a  less  quantity  of  heat  will  then 
raise  it  through  1^  of  temperature,  the  quantity  of  heat  which  it  actually  con- 
tains will  make  it  hotter  when  it  is  rendered  more  dense,  and  colder  when  it 
is  rendered  more  rare. 

Hence  we  find  that,  when  certain  metals  are  hammered,  so  as  to  increase 
their  density,  they  become  hotter,  and  sometimes  become  red  hot.  . 

If  air  be  squeezed  into  a  small  compass,  it  becomes  so  hot  as  to  ignite  tin-  \ 
der ;  and  the  discharge  of  an  air-gun  is  said  to  be  accompanied  by  a  flash  of 
light  in  the  dark. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  air  expand  into  an  enlarged  space,  it  becomes  colder. 
Hence,  in  the  upper  regions  of  Uie  atmosphere,  where  the  air  is  not  compressed, 
its  temperature  is  much  reduced,  and  the  cold  becomes  so  great  as  to  cause,  on 
high  mountains,  perpetual  snow. 

The  specific  heats  of  compounda.  frequently  differ  much  from  those  of  the 
components.  If  the  specific  heat  of  bodies  be  greatly  diminished  by  their  com- 
bination, then  the  quantity  of  heat  which  they  contain  will  render  the  compound 
much  hotter  than  the  components  before  the  combination  took  place.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  specific  heat  of  the  compound  be  greater  than  that  of  the  com- 
ponents, then  the  compound  will  be  colder,  because  the  heat  which  it  contains 
will  be  insufficient  to  sustain  the  same  temperature. 

Hence  we  invariably  find  that  chemical  combination  produces  a  change  of 
temperature.  In  some  cases  cold  is  produced,  but  in  most  cases  a.considera- 
ble  increase  of  temperature  is  the  result. 

Heat  is  propagated  through  space  in  two  ways  :  First  by  radiation,  which 
is  apparently  independent  of  the  presence  of  matter,  and,  secondly,  by  conduc- 
tion, a  word  which  expresses  the  passage  of  heat  from  particle  to  particle  of  a 
mass  of  matter. 


The  principal  propertie*  of  heat  are  so  neariy  identical  with  those  of  light, 
that  the  supposition  thai  Jieat  is  obscure  light  is  countenanced  by  strong  proba- 
bilities. Heat  proceeds  in  straight  lines  from  the  point  whence  it  emanates, 
diverging  in  every  direction.  These  lines  are  called  rays  of  heat,  and  the 
process  is  called  radiation.  Heat  radiates  through  certain  bodies  which  are 
transparent  to  it,  as  glass  is  to  light.  It  passes  freely  through  air  or  gas  ;  it 
also  passes  through  a  vacuum,  and  therefore  its  propagation  by  radiation  does 
not  depend  on  the  presence  of  matter.  Indeed,  the  great  velocity  with  which 
it  is  propagated  by  radiation  proves  that  it  does  not  proceed  by  transmission 
from  particle  to  particle. 

The  rays  of  heat  are  reflected  and  refracted  according  to  the  same  laws  as 
those  of  light.  They  are  collected  in  foci  by  concave  mirrors  and  convex 
lenses.  These  undergo  polarization,  both  by  reflection  and  refraction,  in  the 
same  manner  as  rays  of  light.  They  are  subject  to  all  the  complicated  phe- 
nomena of  double  refraction  by  certain  crystals,  in  the  same  manner  exactly  as 
rays  of  light. 

Certain  bodies  possess  imperfect  transparency  to  heat :  such  bodies  transmit 
a  portion  of  the  heat  which  impinges  on  them,  and  absorb  the  remainder,  the 
portions  which  they  absorb  raising  their  temperature. ' 

Surfaces  also  possess  the  power  of  reflecting  heat  in  diflTerent  degrees.  They 
reflect  a  greater  or  less  portion  of  the  heat  incident  on  them,  absorbing  the  re- 
mainder. The  power  of  transmission,  absorption,  and  reflection,  vary  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  body  and  state  of  its  surface,  with  respect  to  smooth- 
ness, roughness,  and  color. 

Rays  of  heat,  like  those  of  light,  are  differently  refrangible,  and  the  average 
refrangibility  of  calorific  rays  is  less  than  that  of  luminous  rays. 

When  a  body  at  a  high  temperature,  as  the  flame  of  a  lamp  or  fire,  is  placed 
in  contact  with  the  surface  of  a  solid,  the  particles  immediately  in  contact  with 
the  source  of  heat  receive  an  elevated  temperature.  These  communicate  heat 
to  the  contiguous  particles,  and  these  again  to  particles  more  remote.  Thus 
the  increased  temperature  is  gradually  transmitted  through  the  dimensions  of 
the  body,  until  the  whole  mass  in  contact  with  the  source  of  heat  has  attained 
the  temperature  of  the  body  in  contact  with  it. 

DiflTerent  substances  exhibit  diflerent  degrees  of  facility  in  transmitting  heat 
through  their  dimensions  in  this  manner.  In  some  the  temperature  spreads 
with  rapidity,  and  an  equilibrium  is  soon  established  between  the  body  receiv- 
ing heat  and  the  body  imparting  it.  Such  substances  are  said  to  be  good  con' 
iueiors  of  heat.  Metals  in  general  are  instances  of  this ;  earths  and  woods  are 
bid  conductors  ;  and  soft,  porous,  or  spongy  substances  still  worse. 

When  the  temperature  of  a  body  has  been  raised  to  a  certain  extent  by  the 
tpplication  of  any  source  of  heat,  it  is  observed  to  become  luminous,  so  as  to 
be  visible  in  the  absence  of  other  light,  and  to  render  objects  around  it  visible. 
Thus,  a  piece  of  iron,  by  the  application  of  heat,  will  at  first  emit  a  dull,  red 
light,  and  will  become  more  luminous  as  the  temperature  is  raised,  until  the 
rwl  light  is  converted  to  a  clear,  white  one,  and  the  iron  is  said  to  be  white  hot. 
This  process,  by  which  a  body  becomes  luminous  by  the  increase  of  its  tem- 
perature, is  called  incandescence.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  all  solid 
bodies  begin  to  be  luminous  when  heated  at  the  same  temperature. 

The  degree  of  heat  of  incandescent  bodies  is  distinguished  by  their  color ; 
the  lowest  incandescent  heat  is  a  red  heat,  next  the  orange  heat,  the  yellow 
keai,  and  the  greatest  a  white  heat. 

The  heating  powers  of  rays  of  light  vary  with  their  color,  in  general  those 
of  the  lightest  color  having  the  most  heating  power.  Thus  yellow  light  has  a 
greater  calorific  power  then  green,  and  green  than  blue. 


Hence  the  abeorpcum  of  heal  from  the  siiiie  U^  depends  on  the  color  if 
the  abooibing  bodies.  Thoee  of  a  dta^  color  abeorb  more  heat  than  thooe  of  a 
light  color,  because  the  fimner  reflect  the  least  eidoiific  rays,  whUe  the  littff 
reflect  the  most 

There  are  sereralsobstances  whichy  when  heated  to  a  certain  tempertfnn^ 
acquire  a  stnmg  affinity  for  oxygen  gas ;  and  when  the  deration  of  tempen- 
tnre  takes  place  in  an  atmosphere  ot  oxygen,  or  in  ordinary  atmospheric  lii^ 
the  oxygen  rapidly  combines  with  the  heated  body,  and  in  the  combinatioii  n 
great  a  quantity  of  heat  is  evolTed  that  U^^ht  end  flame  are  pioduced.  Tlai 
process  is  called  eombusHan.  Combustion  is,  therefore,  a  sudden  chemical  oosh 
qination  of  some  substance  with  oxygen,  attended  by  Uie  erolution  of  heat  aad 
light. 

The  flame  of  a  candle  or  lan^  is  an  instance  of  this.  The  substance  ia  tka 
wick,  having  its  temperature  raised  in  the  first  instance  by  the  appIicatioB  of 
heat,  forms  a  rapid  combination  with  the  oinrgen  of  the  atmosphere,  and  thk 
combination  is  attended  with  the  evolution  of  heat,  which  sustains  the  procev 
of  combustion. 

Flame  is,  therefore,  gaaeoos  matter,  rendered  so  hot  as  to  be  famiiiMW. 
There  are  a  few  other  substancea  beaidea  oxygen  by  combination  with  which 
ILdit  and  heat  may  be  eTolved,  and  which  may  therefore  produce  comboatioo. 
Toese  are  the  substsnces  called,  in  chemiatry,  ciUortJM,  todime^  and  br^mm; 
bui,  as  they  are  not  of  common  occurrence,  the  phenomenon  of  combustioa  at- 
tending them  may  be  renrded  rather  aa  a  subject  of  scientific  inquiry  than  if 
practi^  occurrence.  All  ordinary  cases  of  combustion  are  examples  of  the 
combinstion  erf* oxygen  with  a  combustible.  , 

I  hare  thus,  in  a  succiuct  and  clear  manner,  had  before  you  the  principal 
phenomena,  and  explained  the  most  ordinary  terms,  which  I  shall  haTs  occa- 
sion to  use  in  the  discourses  I  intend  to  deliver  on  the  subject  of  heat  Theaa 
explanations  will,  I  trust,  grestly  facilitate  the  comprehension  of  the  laws  aad 
the  narraliTe  of  the  discoTeries  which  I  shall  unfold  to  you. 


», 


THE  ATLANTIC  STEAM  QUESTION. 


?  is  now  (1845)  just  eight  years  since  the  project  to  establish  a  regular  and 
nanent  line  of  steam  communication  across  the  Atlantic  was  advanced  in 
land,  and  the  support  of  capitalists  largely  and  urgently  solicited  for  it. 
riona  to  that  date,  however,  the  idea  had  been  from  time  to  time  started, 
the  voyage  had  been  made  by  the  partial  operation  of  steam  power, 
iy  ten  years  before,  by  the  steamship  Savannah,  across  the  Atlantic.  The 
ticability  of  accomplishing  a  long  vo3rage  by  the  combination  of  the  power 
team  and  sails  had  also  been  experimentally  proved  by  the  Enterprise, 
ch  had  made  the  voyage  from  England  to  India,  being  occasionally  propel- 
by  steam.  Generally,  however,  antecedent  to  the  period  I  now  refer  to, 
m  power  had  never  been  regularly  and  permanently  applied  to  navigation 
$pt  to  voyages  of  very  limited  length.  A  line  of  steamers  had  plied  regu- 
r  between  Falmouth  and  the  Ionian  islands,  which  afterward  was  extended 
lexandria,  but  this  voyage  was  resolved  into  a  succession  of  short  stages, 
BLch  of  which  relays  of  fuel  were  obtained.  The  steamers  usually  touched 
ne  of  the  ports  of  Spain,  and  invariably  at  Gibraltar  and  Malta.  It  was, 
efore,  to  be  expected  that  a  project  so  novel  and  startling  as  to  cross  the 
B  expanse  of  the  Atlantic,  in  the  face  of  adverse  winds  almost  as  perma- 
;  as  the  Trades,  should  be  entertained  with  caution  by  the  prudent,  and  re- 
led  with  diffidence  by  the  skeptical.  Not,  indeed,  that  any  who  had  been  con- 
ant  with  the  existing  condition  of  the  past  history  of  steam  navigation  could 
nain  the  least  doubt  of  the  abstract  practicability  of  the  project.  A  vessel 
ng  as  her  cargo  a  couple  of  steam-engines  and  some  hundred  tons  of  coaU, 
Id,  ceteris  paribus^  be  as  capable  of  crossing  the  Atlantic  as  a  vessel  trans- 
ing  the  same  weight  of  any  other  cargo.  A  steam-vessel  of  the  usual  form 
construction  would,  it  is  true,  labor  under  some  comparative  disadvantage, 
ig  to  the  obstruction  present^  by  her  paddle-wheels  and  the  paddle-boxes 
ch  cover  them.    Still,  howeveri  it  would  have  been  preposterous  to  siq>pose 


that  these  impedimento  could  have  rendered! 
ticable.  Such  a  Teasel  merelv  transporting^ 
working  the  one  or  consuming  the  --*-"- 
That  a  steamship  might  be  a  tolerably  ^  ^ 
advancement  to  which  steam  narigatioa  luil-^ 


toNewToikimprae. 

^  and  fbel  wiihoit 

^■tOl  make  the  Toyage. 

efen  in  the  stale  of. 

the  year  1837, 


proved  by  the  fact  that  the  steam-frigate  lUifea,  one  of  the  moot 
steamers  in  the  service  of  the  Admiralty,  accompanied  the  Briliah  feel  many 
thousand  miles  propelled  by  sails,  and  without  working  ber  engines  at  aO.  U, 
then,  a  steamsmp  viewed  merely  as  a  sailing  v^sseC  ftniiiited  with  emnes 
and  coals,  could  traverse  the  Atlantic  with  certainty,  how  aosnrd  mosl  it  nsfs 
been  to  suppose  that  the  abstract  [Mmcticability  of  siKh  a  dupmaldnff  die  inojaf^ 
to  New  York,  with  the  aid  of  her  machinery  and  fiielf  as  n  propsllittg  power, 
could  for  a  moment  be  doubted,  and  how  incredible  oogfat  it  to  appear  tbl  anjr 
individual  possessing  the  most  ordinary  means  of  cnnent  inferoMtion,  to  say 
nothing  of  an  acquaintance  with  practii^  or  theoretieal  mei^hanica,  eonid  ever 
have  maintained  that  such  a  voyage  was  a  physical  ioipoasibility. 

Yet  such  a  statement  was  not  <mly  widely  ciredaledt  bnt  alaosl 
credited.  It  is  publicly  known  that,  at  the  time  I  now  refer  to,  I 
sented  as  having  stated  in  a  speech  made  by  me  at  the  annual  mo 
British  Scientific  Association,  at  Bristol,  that  such  a  voyagit  Was  n 
impossibility — that  the  project  was  chimerical — and  thiat  we  nii|^  as  well  ah 
tempt  to  steam  to  the  Moon  as  to  New  York.  On  the  occasion  refemd  to,  t 
discussion  took  place  at  Bristol,  in  which  I  took  a  leading  part  Froieets  nd 
been  started  by  two  different  and  opposing  interests :  one  aidvocated  ue  estsb- 
lishment  of  a  line  of  steamers  between  the  west  coast  of  Ireland  and  Boston, 
touching  at  Halifax ;  the  other  proposed  a  line  direct  between  Bristol  and  New 
York.  The  project  of  the  latter  interest  was  at  the  moment  the  more  rife.  The 
keel  of  the  Great  Western  was  laid  down.  In  the  preceding  year  I  had  brought 
before  the  same  society,  at  their  meeting  in  Dublin,  the  former  of  these  projects, 
and  had  strongly  advocated  it.  On  the  occasion  now  referred  to  at  Bristol, 
1  again  urged  its  advantages,  and  by  comparison  deprecated  the  project  of  a 
direct  line  between  Bristol  and  New  York.  When  I  say  I  advocated  one  of 
these  projects,  it  is  needless  to  add  that  the  popular  rumor  which  unfortunately 
spread  all  over  the  world,  that  I  had  pronounced  the  Atlantic  steam  voyage 
impracticable,  is  utterly  destitute  of  foundation.  But  that  this  disavowal  of  it 
may  not  rest  alone  upon  my  assertion,  I  annex  here  the  report  of  what  did  ac- 
tually pass  at  the  Bristol  meeting,  extracted  from  the  Times  newspaper  of  the 
27th  of  August,  1837^ 

•"BRITISH  ASSOCIATION— BRISTOL  MEBTIKG. 

"BCTIOir  or  MCCHAMICAL  SCIXHCX— THUR8DAT,  85TB  OF  ADO.,  1S3T. 

*«  (Mr.  Davfei  Oflbert  in  the  chair.) 
**  Mr.  Chatfield  read  a  rery  long  OMav  on  Naral  Architectare. 
**  Mr.  Knnn  gave  a  long  aeooaat  of  cm  workiof  of  the  Comiah  itaam-engiaM. 
**  The  •ecnon  becaa^  very  impatient,  and  called  fi>r  Dr.  Lardner. 
**  Mr.  Thomas  Mooro  came  into  the  room,  and  was  reoeiyed  with  much  apidanae. 

"STXAM  COMMUHICATIOir  WITH  DISTAlTT  PAKTl.         , 

"Dr.  Lardner  Mid  he  coald  not  open  the  important  buiioeM  which  had  been  ipBoialid  Ibr  All 
'day,  witboot  ezpreanng  that,  important  at  it  omiaeationably  wa%  and  inmlTins  as  it  did  the  inteistf 
of  large  branches  of  oommeree,  it  should  have  interfered  with  another  inqairy  wMt^  if  tat  attia»' 
tive  for  the  moment  was  in  no  respect  inferior  in  its  nltimale  valae.  The  wm  iiUiitMttMsaf  tht 
present  and  pressing  interest  which  was  felt  upon  diis  sabject  of  steam  comwanmatloa  todittaalptiti 
of  the  world-->the  fad  that  aheadv  considerable  investment  of  capital  had  been  tude  in  tock  ipee«> 
lationt--was  a  drcnmstance  which  woold  somewhat  embarntt  them  in  arriTittg  at aaafe  sad  eeiMii 
oonclotioB  becante  it  wonld  be  obTioot  that  it  woold.  more  or  les%  engender  in  the  minde  of  acte- 
whioh  woold  be  liable  to  biat  them  nnleot  they  need  a  good  deal  of  itl( 


tiderable  portion  pr^iodioet  which  woold  be  liable  to  biat  them  nnlefl 

oontrol,  and  brooght  with  it  the  exereite  of  their  own  jadgment  He  wodd,  therefore,  bogof  evt^ 
one,  and  more  etpedallv  of  thoae  who  had  a  diraet  ioteniC  la  the  inaniiy,  todltmlatfrom  iMrmiMi 
anpiifhi«dj-t«MedJasgiasat««boitit.anrfawrwsiyecia%  lyn  tkttjuuhtUti^Ugmm^^himgmMi 
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oumal  sent  a  special  reporter  to  Bristol,  whose  report  of  the  discussion 
the  next  day  but  one  alter  it  took  place,  and  the  general  accuracy  and 
r  the  reports  which  appear  in  that  paper  are  sufficiently  acknowledged. 
t,  a  doubt  had  been  neiiher  entertained  nor  expressed  by  me  as  to  the 
ality  of  establishing  a  line  of  steam  communication  across  the  Atlantic, 
intained  that  much  difference  of  opinion  might  exist,  and  in  fact  such 
e  did  exist,  as  to  what  manner  of  accomplislung  that  object  might  best 
ertainty,  safety,  regularity,  and  profit,  without  which  fast  element  it 
lent  all  others  would  be  unavailing.  I  contended  that,  to  establish 
ne  of  communication,  in  the  actual  condition  of  steam  navigation  at 
,  so  as  to  combine  commercial  profit  with  permanence  and  regularity, 
X  the  powers  of  the  steam-engine  to  the  utmost  extent  of  their  existing 
id  that  accordingly  every  precaution  which  skill  and  ingenuity  could 
in  the  construction  and  appointment  of  the  vessels  should  be  taken, 
y  available  means  of  augmenting  the  pecuniary  returns  should  be  re- 
navigation  had  till  then  been  chiefly  confined  either  to  the  crossing 
w  seas  which  separate  adjacent  countries,  such  as  the  Irish  channel, 
nan  ocean,  the  Baltic,  the  Mediterranean,  or  to  coasting,  or  such  as  the 
between  port  and  port  of  the  British  islands  and  other  parts  of  Europe, 
9  of  the  Mediterranean  steamers  between  Falmouth,  Gibraltar,  Malta, 
[onian  isles.*  For  such  navigation  steamships  have  great  and  numer- 
intages  over  sailing  vessels,  more  especially  for  the  transport  of  pas- 
ton  of  mere  theory ;  for  if  there  wa»  one  point  in  praetiee  of  a  eommereiai  nature  vAtcA 
another  required  to  oe  founded  on  experience,  it  V€u  this  one,  of  extending^  steam  navista- 
tgee  of  ejiraordinary  tength.  He  was  aware  that  tince  the  qaeation  had  arisen  in  uat 
been  stated  that  his  own  opinion  was  averse  to  it :  that  impression  was  totally  wrong ; 
feel,  as  steps  had  been  taken  to  try  this  experiment,  great  caation  shoald  be  used  in  the 
'  the  means  oT  earring  it  into  effect  Almost  all  depended  on  a  first  attempt :  for  a  fail- 
mach  retard  the  nltimate  consammation  of  their  wishes.  He  beliered  those  m  the  sectbn 
him,  wonld  readilv  acqait  him  of  being  forward  to  qaesdon  the  power  of  steam.  He 
le  most  nnqaalifieci  allegiance  to  the  sovereignty  of  steam,  bat  he  tendered  the  allegiance 
nd  thinking  subject  to  a  oonstitntional  monarch.  He  did  not  bow  before  the  power  of 
a  abject  slave,  and  if  he  foand  a  failnre  in  the  administration  of  that  power  he  attribated 
to  the  ministers.    (Cheers.)" 

tort  then  gives  some  calcalations  of  the  performances  of  Admiralty  steamers*  from  which 
r  is  represented  as  recommending  the  coast  of  Ireland  as  a  point  of  final  departure,  in 
to  making  the  voyage  in  one  trip  uom  the  shores  of  England.    The  report  concludes  as 

aid,  therefore,  counsel  those  who  proposed  to  invent  capital  in  this  most  interesting  en- 
keep  in  mind  certain  points  to  which  he  wonld  direct  their  attention.  1st,  He  would 
the  measured  tonnage  should  correspond  with  the  tonnage  by  displaceoient  9d,  To  go 
d  expense  in  using  the  best  coals.  3d.  He  would  earnestly  impress  upon  them  the  expe- 
dopting  the  paddle-wheels  shown  in  the  section  yesterday.  4th,  He  advised  the  propor- 
borse  power  to  four  tons  as  the  best  ratio  of  power  to  tonnase.  5tfa,  He  would  impress 
the  expediency  of  giving  more  attention  to  the  selection  of  engineers  and  stokers;  it 
er  of  the  last  importance  and  might  produce  a  saving  of  thirty  to  forty  per  cent  With 
he  boilers  he  would  recommend  copper  ones.    Lastly,  he  would  advise  tne  coal  boxes  to 

(Loud  cheers.) 
issell  would  confess  he  had  listened  with  the  greatest  delight  to  the  lucid  and  kigiesl  ob- 
they  had  just  heard.  He  would  merely  add  one  word—let  them  tiy  this  experiment 
v  only  to  the  enterprise  itself,  but  on  no  account  to  try  any  new  boilers  or  oCber  experi* 
to  have  a  combination  of  the  most  approved  plans  that  had  vet  been  adopted.  (Cheers.) 
inel  then  pointed  out  some  errors  in  the  cateulations  made  by  Dr.  Lardner,  which  would 
of  the  undertaking :  he  was  convinced  that  nine  or  even  ten  miles  an  hour  might  be 
ed.  and  Dr.  Lardner  had  formed  his  concluskms  upon  old  vessels,  and  not  from  one  in 
Tthing  was  done  on  the  most  approved  principles  yet  known,  and  thus  reduced  possibil- 
iiity.    (Cheers;) 

lid  said  be  hsd  made  the  calculations  for  the  Ordnance  on  the  vessels  to  Corfii ;  they  wer» 
I  an  average  which  included  the  infancy  of  the  undertaking. 

^aeriarepXywM^lhnthe  thought  the  voyage  pratrticable;  but  ke  wished  to  point  ami  thai 
Id  remove  the  poeeibiUty  of  a  doubt,  because  if  the  first  attempt  &ilad,  k  wonld  oast  a 


d  remove  the  poeeibiUty  of  a  doubt,  because  if  the  fin 
tfan  enterprise  and  prevent  a  repetition  of  the  attempt" 
leasakm  hss  produced  the  greatest  possible  interest'* 


i  greatest  possible 

land  navigation  of  thb  oootioent  reqoirad  a  form  of  boat  so  diffirant  sad  was  aWendad 
Hflbrent  conditkms.  as  to  have  no  analogy  in  the  question  here  discussed. 
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sengers.  In  confined  seas  and  in  coasting,  their  superior  safety  was  obrioiu: 
independent  in  a  great  degree  of  the  wind,  a  steamer  fears  no  lee-shore.  If 
pressed  by  stress  of  weather,  she  has  ihat  within  her  which  in  most  cases  will 
carry  her  into  the  safe  shelter  of  any  neighboring  port  Prorided  with  con- 
venient depots  at  short  distances,  she  needs  not  to  fill  her  tonnage  with  coals, 
and  thereby  limit  the  magnitude  and  power  of  her  engines,  or  encroach  upon 
the  space  which  might  be  profitably  occupied  by  passengers,  or  by  objects  of 
commerce.  Supplied,  therefore,  by  abundant  mechanical  power,  she  far  out- 
strips all  sailing  vessels,  and  puts  any  such  competition  completely  out  of  the 
question. 

The  steam-engine,  however,  like  an  animal,  requires  that  its  periods  of  labor 
should  be  of  limited  duration,  and  that  repose  should  be  allowed  at  reasonable 
intervals,  during  which  the  machinery  should  be  looked  over,  cleaned,  oiled, 
and  put  to  rights.  The  service  to  which  steam-vessels  had  been  previously 
confined  admitted  of  this,  without  interruption  to  the  operation  of  the  machinery. 
The  frequent  arrivals  and  the  necessary  time  of  remaining  in  port  being  gene- 
rally more  than  sufiicient  for  these  purposes. 

How  diflTerent  were  the  circumstances  under  which  the  Atlantic  steamers 
were  about  to  compete  with  sailing  vessels.  The  dangers  of  confined  seas  and 
coasting  navigation  no  longer  menace  the  majestic  ship,  which  in  consciom 
security  seems  to  triumph  in  the  unlimited  expanse  of  water  around  her,  ind 
to  bound  with  gladness  over  the  ocean  swell.  No  threatening  shore  is  present 
to  call  into  requisition  the  peculiar  powers  of  her  mechanics  rival,  no  shoals 
or  sand-banks  are  encountered  on  which  she  may  be  driven  by  the  disobedient 
wind,  and  from  which  her  intractable  helm  and  sails  cannot  save  her,  but 
among  the  intricacies  of  whose  channels  the  powers  of  her  rival  can  conduct  i 
her  with  unerring  precision.  ] 

On  the  other  hand  designed  expressly  by  her  structure  to  encounter  the  lu-  ■ 
multuous  surface  of  the  ocean,  having  the  skill  and  experience  of  a  hundred 
generations  of  men  concentrated  to  confer  on  that  structure  security  and  de- 
fence from  the  perils  of  the  deep,  the  sailing  vessel  has  in  the  ocean  storm 
some  advantage  as  to  safety,  encumbered  as  the  latter  is  by  her  machiner}',  by 
the  unwieldly  projecting  masses  of  her  paddle-boxes,  and  her  chimney.  The 
danger  of  fire  and  explosion  in  steamers  is  another  circumstance  which  must 
operate  more  in  favor  of  sailing  ships  in  long  voyages  than  in  the  senice  to 
wliich  steamers  had  been  confined  until  the  epoch  we  now  refer  to.  "When 
such  accidents  occurred  on  board  steamships,  they  were  generally  run  into 
port  or  on  shore,  a  source  of  safety  of  which  the  ocean  steamers  must  of  course 
be  deprived. 

On  the  occasion  now  alluded  to,  namely,  in  the  public  discussions  which 
took  place  in  the  years  1836  and  1837,  I  urged  all  these  circumstances  and 
others  to  demonstrate  the  necessity,  in  attempting  the  grand  enterprise  con- 
templated, of  calling  into  requisition  every  source  of  safety  and  efficiency 
which  the  most  consummate  mechanical  and  nautical  skill  could  supply,  and 
that,  although  novel  expedients  should  be  regarded  with  caution,  still,  that  the 
exigency  of  the  case  would  render  it  in  the  last  degree  imprudent  not  to  gire 
every  fair  trial  to  those  pretensions  compatible  with  security. 

But  independently  of  the  considerations  above  stated,  there  were  others  not 
less  imperatively  demanding  attention  and  consideration.  To  secure  permanent 
success,  safety,  efliciency,  and  despatch,  would  not  be  enough.  It  was  neces- 
sary besides  that  the  enterprise  should  yield  a  fair  profit  on  the  capital  it  would 
absorb.  I  had  had  abundant  professional  experience  in  relation  to  steam  nav- 
igation at  that  time,  to  be  aware  of  the  great  magnitude  of  the  expenditure 
which  the  proper  maintenance  of  steamships  like  those  necessary  for  the  At 


Imntic  Yoyage  would  require,  to  ensure  for  them  the  necessary  expedition  in 
their  competition  with  the  finest  sailing  vessels  in  the  world,  the  Liverpool 
liners.  It  would  he  ohviously  necessary  to  supply  them  with  a  liberal  amount 
of  power  in  proportion  to  their  tonnage ;  a  very  large  portion  of  that  tonnage 
'would  therefore  be  occtipied  by  the  machinery  and  fuel.  It  was  therefore  ap- 
parent that  the  freight  of  goods  was  a  source  of  profit  from  which  they  would 
1m  almost  excluded.  Letters,  packages,  and  a  limited  amount  of  light  goods 
of  such  a  kind  as  would  bear  a  high  rate  of  freight,  were  all  that  they  could 
look  to.     Passengers  must  therefore  be  their  chief  source  of  revenue. 

It  was  farther  urged  on  this  occasion  by  me,  that  the  peculiar  physical  cir- 
comstances  of  the  Atlantic  would  operate  seriously  against  them  in  their  com- 
petition with  sailing  vessels.  It  is  well  known  that  atmospheric  currents  pre- 
Tail  upon  the  Atlantic  in  these  latitudes,  blowing  from  west  to  east  almost  as 
permanently  and  regularly  as  that  with  which  the  trades  blow  between  the 
tropics  in  the  contrary  direction.  In  fact  these  currents  are  nothing  more  than 
the  reaction  of  the  trades,  by  which  the  general  atmosphere  recovers  its  equi- 
librium. The  effect  of  these  currents  on  sailing  vessels  is,  that  while  the 
arerage  trip  from  Liverpool  to  New  York  is  completed  in  36  days,  the  average 
time  from  New  York  to  Liverpool  is  under  20  days.  Now  it  was  very  ap- 
parent before  Atlantic  steam  navigation  was  established,  that  the  steamers 
would  be  compelled  in  the  trip  from  America  to  Europe  to  bring  down  their 
fares  to  a  level  with  those  of  the  saihng  vessels,  or  nearly  so,  for  in  that  trip 
their  peculiar  power  would  not  give  them  such  advantage  in  speed  as  would 
secure  them^  at  high  fares,  the  necessary  preference.  This  was  strongly 
Bilged  by  me  at  the  time,  and  the  event  has  verified  my  anticipations  to  the 
leuer. 

But  still  I  contended  that  it  was  extremely  doubtful,  in  the  state  in  which 
the  art  of  constructing  steam-vessels  then  was,  whether,  with  all  the  prudence 
and  skill  that  could  be  exercised,  a  permanent  and  regular  line  of  steamers 
running  through  the  year  between  England  and  New  York,  or  any  other  port 
of  the  United  States,  would  be  productive  of  that  commercial  profit  which 
would  be  indispensable  to  sustain  them,  unless  they  should  have  some  con- 
siderable revenue  to  fall  back  upon,  especially  in  the  winter  part  of  the  year, 
besides  the  utmost  that  could  be  expected  from  cargo  and  passengers.  The 
source  of  such  support  was  apparent,  and  I  again  and  again  at  public  meetings 
urged  that  the  possession  of  the  British  PostofRce  contract  for  conveying  the 
mails,  would  form  an  indispensable  element  in  the  successful  issue  of  the 
project ;  but  to  obtain  this,  it  was  understood  that  Halifax  must  be  adopted  as 
an  intermediate  station.  The  plan  therefore  that  I  advocated,  both  in  Dublin, 
at  the  meeting  of  the  British  Association,  in  1836,  and  subsequently  in  London, 
and  other  principal  towns  of  England,  and  again  at  the  meeting  of  the  British 
Association  at  Bristol,  where  I  have  been  charged  with  pronouncing  the  project 
impracticable,  was  to  establish  a  line  of  steam  communication  between  one  of 
the  western  ports  of  Ireland  and  Boston,  touching  at  Halifax,  and  thereby  sc- 
earing  the  contract  for  the  conveyance  of  the  British  mails.  I  proposed  that  a 
railway  should  be  constructed  between  the  starting-point  in  the  west  of  Ireland 
and  Dublin,  which,  with  the  Dublin  and  Liverpool  steamers,  and  the  Liverpool, 
Birmingham,  and  London  railway,  would  form  one  great  continuous  steam 
highway  between  the  capitals  of  the  new  and  the  old  world. 

Such  were  the  arguments  urged  and  such  the  circumstances  of  the  discus- 
sions, in  which  I  chanced  to  have  so  prominent  a  share,  in  the  United  King- 
dom, in  the  years  ISSG-T.     Now  let  us  see  what  has  been  the  result. 

The  line  of  Cunard  steamers  has  been  established,  and  has  been  kept  in 
constant  and  regular  operation  for  about  five  years.     They  have  been  subsi- 


dized  by  the  British  Postoffice  by  an  annual  stipend  of  increasing  amount ;  fint 
by  $300,000  per  annum,  which,  being  found  insufficient,  has  been  raised  to 
little  less  than  half  a  million.  They  have  been  admirably  built,  supplied  with 
the  best  machinery,  manned  and  officered  in  the  most  efficient  style,  checked 
by  the  surveillance  of  the  British  government,  and  surrounded  with  every  pro- 
vision and  precaution  which  can  inspire  confidence  in  the  public  throogfaoBt 
Europe,  of  their  safety  and  efficiency ;  nevertheless,  sustained,  as  they  have 
been,  by  an  endowment  so  magnificent  as  that  of  the  Postoffice,  and  favored 
by  the  preference  which  such  guarantees  will  always  produce  among  the  Euro- 
pean public,  it  is  understood  that  the  enterprise  is  not  inordinately  profitable. 
I  would  not  be  understood  here  as  implying  that  it  is  not  attended  with  such 
results  as  will  secure  its  continuance — I  am  persuaded  to  the  contrary ;  bsk 
there  are  abundant  manifestations  that  the  competition  of  the  packet-ships 
is  felt  by  it  with  all  its  overwhelming  advantages.  Among  these  indicatioot 
is  the  very  manifest  one  that  the  Boston  steamers  are  compelled  to  bring  down 
the  fare  of  the  returning  trip  to  the  level  of  the  liners. 

But  I  am  forgetting  the  projected  line  of  New  York  steamers.  Where  ii 
it?  We  heard  it  proclaimed  trumpet-tongued  throughout  the  land,  in  1837, 
that  the  sun  would  not  make  two  courses  through  the  zodiac  before  a  line  of 
steamers  would  be  running  once  or  twice  a  month  throughout  the  year,  be- 
tween Bristol  or  Liverpool  and  New  York,  which  would  put  an  everlastia; 
extinguisher  on  the  far-famed  liners ;  and  great  was  the  indignation,  bitter  the 
scorn,  and  biting  the  irony,  with  which  I  was  assailed,  because  I  ventured  to  drop 
rather  an  unequivocal  hint  that  1  suspected  that  no  such  line  would  be  in  existence 
for  some  years  to  come,  that  is  to  say,  if  the  postoffice  line  were  to  work  in 
competition  with  them.  Where  then,  I  ask  again  and  again,  is  this  boasted  line? 
The  Great  Western  commenced  her  operations  in  1838 ;  she  was  supported 
by  wealthy  and  enterprising  capitalists ;  her  triumphs  were  sung  and  shouted 
throughout  the  land  :  where  are  all  the  other  steamers  of  the  line  ?  But  al- 
though that  company  did  not  deem  it  prudent  to  enlarge  their  investment  in 
this  profitable  speculation,  others,  without  waiting  the  result  of  the  experi- 
ment, ventured  to  do  so,  and  some  five  or  six  steam-^hips  were  successively  ' 
placed  on  the  New  York  line  from  Liverpool  and  London.  Again  and  agaio, 
I  ask,  where  are  they  ?     Echo  answers,  Where  ? 

But  the  Great  Western  has  continued,  it  will  be  said,  to  make  the  vo}'age 
with  regularity,  permanence,  and  profit.  That  she  has  done  so  with  regularity, 
I  will  admit.  That  she  has  done  so  with  permanence,  I  deny ;  for  it  is  noto- 
rious that  she  has  suspended  her  work  during  the  winter  season.  To  what 
extent  she  may  have  been  profitable  to  her  owners,  will  be  judged  from  the 
fact  publicly  known,  that  they  have  more  than  once  endeavored  to  get  rid  of 
her  by  public  sale,  and  on  a  late  occasion  it  was  understood  that  a  sale  to 
the  British  government  had  been  actually  completed,  but  in  consequence  of 
some  subsequent  difference  between  the  parties  respecting  the  conditions  on 
which  it  was  made,  the  vessel  remained  on  the  hands  of  the  original  owners. 
Now,  I  will  venture  to  ask,  what  is  to  be  inferred  by  any  unbiased  obsen'er  of 
the  facts  connected  with  the  great  Atlantic  question  ?  Have  the  conditions 
under  which  the  Cunard  line  of  steamers  have  been  established,  been  neces- 
sary or  not  for  the  permanent  commercial  success  of  the  enterprise  ?  We  have 
before  us  two  rival  projects ;  the  first  started  so  far  buck  as  the  year  1837,  the 
second  not  commenced  until  1810.  The  latter  gradually  increases  the  number 
of  its  vessels  and  the  frequency  of  its  voyages.  At  no  season  of  the  year  does 
it  suspend  its  operations — accommodating  itself  to  the  var}'ing  traffic  at  differ- 
ent seasons  by  the  greater  or  less  frequency  of  its  trips.  The  second,  com- 
mencing its  operation  in  1838,  preceded  by  a  loud  flourish  of  trumpets,  ends 


after  MTen  yean,  as  it  begun,  by  running  once  a  month  during  the  summer 
season,  a  single  steamship,  having  repeatedly  in  the  interval  endeavored 
to  get  rid  of  her.  The  inference  appears  to  me  so  plain,  that  I  feel  almost 
compelled  to  apologise  for  enlarging  on  arguments  so  apparent.  It  is  plain  to 
my  oiinJ  as  the  noontide  light  of  the  sun,  that,  in  the  shape  and  under  the  con- 
ditioDS  in  which  it  has  been  attempted  between  England  and  New  York,  the 
Atlantic  steam  project  has  utterly  failed. 

But  in  the  interval  which  has  elapsed  since  the  Great  Western  projectors 
launched  their  ship,  the  art  of  steam  navigation  applied  to  sea  voyages  has 
been  ateadily  and  gradually  improved,  and  the  problem,  consequently,  is  now 
offered  to  us  under  conditions  different  from  those  by  which  it  was  restricted 

1837.  Whether  ships  may  not  now  be  constructed  which,  combining  the 
frincipal  advantages  of  sailing  vessels  and  steamers,  reducing  the  expense  at- 
teading  their  machinery  and  its  management,  providing  ample  and  available 
tonnage  for  merchandise;  abridging  in  a  very  considerable  degree  the  length 
of  the  vo3rage  westward,  and  rendering  the  eastward  trip  more  certain  and 
regular,  and  to  some  extent  shorter,  are  questions  well  entitled  to  the  serious 
consideration  of  capitalists.  I  shall,  however,  on  another  occasion,  have  an 
opportanitjr  of  examining  these  questions  in  detail. 


(TIm  pvblidwffi  «f  tUi  ^/tUvmtt  derirom  to  afd  in  dlMbuiiig  the  American  pnbUe  of  the  errone- 
•M  iaifWirioo  ao  long  pravatent  raapecdng  the  declaratioo  impated  to  Dr.  Laraoer,  have  inaerted 
in  the  preaent  volame  toe  followiag  eaaay,  evidently  proceedii>g  from  the  pen  of  a  writer  of  great 
ddll  and  abilhj  in  practical  acience,  which  waa  pobuahed  in  the  London  Civil  Engineer  and  Ar- 
cfabaet'a  leairaal  earlv  in  year  184S.  From  it  the  public  ha  thia  coontry  will  aee  how  thia  qneation 
•ad  the  ahare  taken  m  it  by  Dt,  Lardner  are  now  regarded  in  Europe.  In  ocher  reapecta  the  ibl* 
lowing  eatay  will  be  read  whh  much  intereat  bring  replete  with  wand  information  and  practical 
viewaj 

HAS  ATLANTIC  STEAM  NAVIGATION  BEEN  SUCCESSFUL? 

Although  practical  men  are  usually  ready  to  acquiesce  in  those  deductions 
of  the  philosopher  which  relate  to  the  establishment  of  abstract  principles,  they 
are  ioo  apt  to  resist  any  attempt  to  apply  those  principles  to  the  analysis  of  the 
transactions  of  real  Ufe.  General  truths  are  usually  treated  as  if  they  were 
individual  fallacies ;  and  a  hypothesis,  however  just,  requires  to  continue  inert 
in  order  that  it  may  remain  uncensured.  All  men  look  upon  general  rules  as 
beinf^  applicable  to  all  cases  except  those  in  which  their  own  antipathies  or 

rdilecdons  happen  to  be  enlisted,  and  however  clear  men's  judgments  may 
upon  indifferent  topics,  they  appear  incapable  of  apprehending  the  force  of 
ibe  plainest  argument  if  establishing  a  conclusion  adverse  to  their  supposed  in- 
terests. Hence  the  imperfect  success  of  attempts  to  fix  the  current  value  of 
political  or  commercial  measures  by  the  aid  of  philosophical  research.  Some 
powerful  vested  interest  is  sure  to  step  in  to  prove,  ^  by  most  sufficient  rea- 
sons," that  the  subject  under  inquiry  is  exempt  from  ordinary  jurisdictions — 
that  its  peculiar  features  constitute  it  a  case  sui  generis,  which  the  said  vested 
iaterest  is  by  far  the  best  qualified  to  illustrate.  Truly,  the  public  has  much 
to  bo  thankful  foi^  from  an  intervention  so  discriminating  snd  disinterested. 

Bat  the  philosophers  are  sometimes  censurable  also.  There  is  a  philosoph- 
ical as  well  as  a  popular  infatuation,  the  former  consisting  in  unwarrantable 
generalisation,  and  the  latter  in  irrational  speciality.  Things  alike  are  yet 
things  dififerent ;  and  although  in  the  generic  distribution  of  a  subject  it  is  im- 
possible to  take  cognizance  of  minute  difierences,  yet  those  differences  must 
bj  no  means  be  disregarded  when  an  individual  case  is  singled  out  for  exami- 
natioD.     Philosophers  are  too  apt  to  pay  exclusive  regard  to  leading  char- 
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actoriatica— to  orailook  thoM  limitirinai  and  ^ 

efoiyihing  b  intiire  firom  thai  which  it  moat  B0^^ 

attention  to  which  leneial  idea  eaanol  be  WDdarad  atiittdj  m/fKHstUmM  I 

diveraiikd  caaea  which  aiiae  in  iNraetiee.  V  '         « 

The  obnooa  lemedyfor  theae  enb  ia  Cmt the piactied  naaaBJ^diafl 
pber  each  to  abate  aomewhat  of  hia  chaiacteriatia. prajwHea,-  Lai  Ao] 
cal  man  trnat  a  little  more  to  reaaon,  and  the  pUbaoplMr  i 
rience,  and  let  the  practical  man  take,  the  pn^M*  itops  to 
monomonia  which  the  interminji^g  of  eonaidaiiliona  of  piinrito  iMM 
philoaophicai  inToatigaluiii  iiaMlly  muratai.  Ho*  ahoold  aAl^  te 
thetic  rather  than  the  analytic  method  of  iovealigatioii,  and  ahaud  boi 
intent  upcm  tracing  reeemblancea  than  in  waWpiyinf  diffewaooa^ 
reaaon  from  piinc^lea  to  ezamidea  rather  than  Aom  ( 
and  ahould  regard  princifdea  aa  the  esqMMieni  of  seanha  ^nt 
to  raiae  reanha  into  an  antagoniam  of  pcineiplaa.  The 
careMjT  examine  whether  the  caae  he  haa  nndertakei 
exception  to  a  general  law^-«or  whether  il  nqr  aol 
qualitiea  aa  may  materially  aM>d]iy  the  final  reanh.  fio  i 
preciae  point  at  which  the  caae  vader  review  diwgi 
the  moat  nearly  coincident,  and  ahonld  aaaore  himaelf  m  ham  oyerlaatod  j 
circumatance  capable  of  inflnencing  hia  eonclnaioBa.  It  ia  only  by  an  abii 
yance  dT  thMe  ralea  that  either  pactical  or  adeniifia  man  am  hife  laeklrid 
reaulta  ondiatorted  by  prepoaaeaaion,  prejodiM,  or  paaaioD^  aM  ahood  Wfi. w 
witneaa.  the  adoption  of  theae  meana  of  airinng  al  %eoincl  m>chwiwiin1lbj 
inveatigation  of  the  merita  of  Adantic  ateam-voyaginffy  wove  il  net  an 
ble  attribnte  of  keen  dispntationa  thai  the  attaittmeni  m  a  correct "" 
regarded  as  a  matter  altogether  unimportant. 

The  clamor  and  confusion  which  marked  the  original  diacnaaiona  relatifa 
to  Atlantic  steam-voyaging  have  now  happily  subsided ;  but,  although  they 
made  such  an  unceremonious  noise,  they  have  left  no  very  distinct  rec^ectka 
as  to  what  that  noise  was  all  about.  In  truths  it  was  not  Tory  eaay  to  tell  thit 
even  at  the  time  ;  for  so  much  of  palpable  absurdity  waa  mixed  np  in  the  dae- 
trines  currently  attributed  to  the  most  distinguished  of  the  disputanta,  aa  to  da* 
stroy  in  the  minds  of  men  unaffected  with  the  steam  rabiis,  all  condfidence  ia 
the  genuineness  of  the  imputed  declarationa.  Men  of  penetration,  indeed,  rt- 
garded  the  representation  that  suppositions  pregnant  with  abanrdity  were  Aa 
sentiments  avowed  by  eminent  inquirers,  as  a  sort  of  ruse  de  gwntt^  intended 
to  shake  the  reputation  of  those  whose  argnmenta  were  unanaceptible  of  lefv- 
tation.  But  the  manoeuvre  was  successful— the  advocatea  of  the  Atlantic  en- 
terprise were  *'  willing  to  swear  anything  for  their  client,"  and  the  faith  of  tke 
multitude  was  equally  comprehensive.  Many  of  the  abauiditiea  ao  indvatii* 
ously  disseminated  as  the  sentiments  of  distinguished  men,  were  really  in  aone 
measure  believed  to  be  the  veritable  doctrinea  of  those  eminent  persona,  and 
of  those  who  rejected  such  a  auppoaition  but  a  small  proportion  waa  aware  of 
what  the  actual  doctrines  really  were.  We  have  been  al  aome  pains  to  aup* 
ply  this  defect  of  information  from  authentic  sources ;  it  is  our  present  pnipoee 
to  state,  lat,  the  nature  of  the  opiniona  really  entertained  upon  the  aobjectef 
Atlantic  ateam  transit  antecedently  to  ita  establiahment ;  and  2dly,  the  present 
condition  of  the  Atlantic  enterpriae,  restricting  the  meaning  of  thai  term  to  the 
line  of  communication  between  Great  Britain  and  New  York,  to  which  it  waa 
originally  applied. 

The  discussion  of  the  question  of  Atlantic  steam  tranait  firat  attracted  Am 
public  attention  during  the  meeting  of  the  Bristol  Association,  held  at  Brialol,  i 
in  1836.    One  party  alleged  that  the  establiahment  of  a  line  of  ateamera  be-  \ 
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tween  Great  Britain  and  New  York,  of  sufficient  size  and  power  to  enable  them 
to  perfonn  the  passage  in  one  trip,  would  inevitably  be  a  most  beneficial  spec- 
ulation. Another  party,  of  which  Dt,  Lardner  was  the  representative,  con- 
tended that  there  were  no  good  grounds  for  believing  that  the  performance  of 
Lhe  voyage  in  one  trip  was  practicable,  with  sufficient  economy  to  render  the 
SDter prise  successful ;  but  if  the  voyage  were  resolved  into  suitable  stages,  the 
BQlerprise  might  then  be  brought  under  conditions  which  promised  a  fair  pros- 
pect of  a  beneficial  result.  To  understand  clearly  the  force  of  the  reasonings, 
we  must  first  hare  a  clear  conception  of  the  capabilities  of  steam  navigation. 

If  any  given  steam- vessel,  moved  according  to  the  ordinary  practice,  by  the 
conjoined  agency  of  steam  and  sails,  be  laden  with  coals  to  the  extent  of  her 
capacity,  she  will  in  that  state  be  capable  of  performing  a  voyage  of  a  certain 
determinate  length,  with  her  engines  acting  for  the  whole  time  with  their  full 
power.     Now  it  is  well  known  that  the  same  vessel  is  capable  of  making  the 
aame  voyage  by  the  agency  of  sails  alone  ;  for,  altliough  steam-vessels.  When 
propelled  by  sails  alone,  without  working  their  engines,  may  be  inferior  in 
•peed  or  in  nautical  qualities  to  an  ordinary  ship,  yet  we  know  that  they  are 
capable  of  performing  long  voyages  unassisted  by  steam,  as  has  been  abundant- 
ly proved  by  the  voyages  of  the  Madagascar  and  other  steam-vessels  to  India, 
as  well  as  by  numerous  government  and  other  vessels.     Between  the  perform- 
ance of  this  voyage  with  the  greatest  expenditure  of  fuel  which  will  in  ordina- 
ry circumstances  be  made,  when  the  engines  are  worked  at  their  full  power,  and 
with  the  expenditure  of  no  fuel  at  all,  we  may  manifestly  fix  upon  a  given  point 
where  the  expenditure  of  fuel  during  the  voyage  shall  be  precisely  what  we 
please.     For  we  may  either  work  the  engines  during  the  voyage  for  such  a 
portion  of  the  time  as  shall  exactly  consume  the  quantity  of  fuel  we  have  fixed 
upon,  or  we  may  work  the  engines  for  the  whole  period  of  the  voyage  with 
such  a  diminished  exertion  of  power  as  is  capable  of  being  produced  by  the 
quantity  of  fuel  we  propose  to  consume.     We  may,  therefore,  easily  maintain 
Uie  machinery  of  a  steam-vessel  in  uninterrupted  action  for  any  length  of  voyage 
we  think  proper,  provided  only  that  the  amount  of  power  exerted  by  the  en- 
gines be  correspondingly  diminished ;  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  that  the  engines 
be,  if  worked  at  their  full  power,  correspondingly  small.     The  question,  then, 
of  the  practicability  of  a  steam  voyage  of  any  length  whatever,  resolves  itself 
into  the  practicability  of  making  ships  very  big  and  engines  very  little  ;  a  ques- 
tion which  it  can  hardly  be  supposed  any  one  could  be  so  insane  as  to  contest. 
Yet  even  this  absurdity  has  been  attributed  to  Dr.  Lardner,  who  is  represented 
to  have  said,  at  the  Bristol  or  Liverpool  meeting  of  the  British  Association, 
that  for  a  steamer  to  reach  America  was  a  physical  impossibility ;  and  this,  too, 
in  the  face  of  the  well-known  fact,  that  the  steamers  Savannah,  Cura^oa,  &c., 
had  already  crossed  the  Atlantic,  long  antecedent  to  the  date  of  the  British 
nesting !     And  was  a  falsehood  so  preposterous  believed  ?     It  was — and  is 
ffobabljf  extensively  believed  to  the  present  day ! !     But  it  will  be  objected, "  Dr. 
JUudner  said  that  we  might  as  well  attempt  to  establish  a  steam  communication 
with  the  moon  as  with  America."     If  Dr.  Lardner  ever  made  use  of  any  such 
sxpresaiou,  we  presume  he  only  meant  to  intimate  that  the  Atlantic  enterprise 
was  in  his  opinion  a  visionary  one.     When  we  talk  of  a  bubble  speculation, 
ive  do  not  in  general  mean  that  the  said  speculation  has  reference  to  the  manufac- 
tore  of  hoUow  aqueous  spherules ;  or  if  we  speak  of  sunset  or  sunrise,  we  are 
<  not  usually  interpreted  as  expressing  our  disbelief  of  the  Copernican  system ;  so, 
'  in  like  manner,  if  we  institute  an  analogy  between  any  given  enterprise  and  a 
tunnel  through  the  earth,  or  a  railway  to  the  moon,  we  are  usually  understood 
to  express  our  belief  that  it  is  of  a  very  hopeless  character.     Of  physical  im- 
possibilities we  rarely  venture  to  speak — the  subject  is  abstruse.     We  should 
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not  be  WMimnted  in  Mying  Uutt,  io  fimwiMfvra,  it  wms 
to  bore  a  tonnel  throQgfa  the  earth,  tnr,  Willi  the 


a  telegraidiic  commnnieation  with  the  mooii.yet  we  are  waiwateiMliiiaMatpiij 
ecu  such  as  theeeaa**  trifles  Ugfataa  air,"  and  maaeoeiatiiig«b]r  a  09«aiM%He 
of  speech,  projects  of  which  we  woidd  express  oar  disappsebalien  with  AbmHk 


sobstaotiil  fantasies.  It  is  difficnh  to  diseoter  vpdn  whal  priidpie  Dr.  l44-j 
ner  is  to  be  depriTed  of  the  use  of  the  nniTerMdqr-eiiiplcrf^  kngoafs  ef  mm^ 
aphor,  or  why  a  doctrine  is  to  be  forced  qioir  him  .wUeh'  evssy  maa  inhia 
senses  must  utterly  disavow.    But  it  appean  bbnooa  to  as  dMS  no vwyfa 


appean 
tiTe  acceptation  of  the  expression  attributed  to  Dr.  Laidner  is 
will  appear  plau  enough  mm  the  following  eonsideratfops  >^ 

The  mere  abstract  practicabiliqr  of  perfoming  TPyages  of  wajUrngk 
erer  by  steam-Teasels  is  so  palpable,  thai  it  cannot  rsqn»  aaodMi 
But  in  practice  other  oonsiderationa  arise.    Hie  ▼ensals—st  beef  a 
power  to  ipsnre  a  rate  of  progrssa  conaiderably  anpenor  to  &ai 
aels^  and  thev  nmst  be  so  capadaua  thai  white  -     -  -  -  - 

room  for  coals,  they  will  rencwroon^bitable 
spsce  for  a  moderate  quantiqr  of  cargo.    Thsae 
disposed  oi^  another  question  of  still  greater  oona 
ressels  of  the  siae  indispensable  for  hmf  steam  v«mgeo|  of 
capacitjTf  «id  accommod^ion,  for  the  nanntion  of  the  tnuik  of 
Great  Britain  and  New  York,  in  one  unbrraen  voyage,  rAr  ns 
The  question  of  success  or  foilure  is  sooner  or  later  meigiBd  into  An 
of  profit  or  loea. 

The  profit  or  loss  of  steam-vojragiag  ia  manifertly  a  funitJcn  of  a 
of  local  and  individual  circumstances,  which  are  incapable  of  redoetidn  to  Si|^^ 
general  form  of  expression.  But,  e^ieris  marihus,  the  longer  the  vojrags  ■ 
without  the  relays  of  fuel,  the  more  remote  Vecoroes  the  prospect  of  a  snccsw 
ful  result.  For,  in  proportion  as  the  length  of  the  voyage  is  increased,  tbs 
size  of  the  vessel  suitable  for  the  performance  of  that  voyage  must  be  increassd, 
in  a  corresponding,  though  not  in  the  same  ratio  ;  and  the  expense  of  msia- 
taining  steatn-vesseis  of  such  power  and  tonnage  as  to  be  adapted  to  the  po^  | 
formance  of  unusually  long  voyages  is  such,  Uiat  scarcely  any  line  of  inds-. 
pendent  unprotected  traffic  is  sufficient  to  sustain  it.  It  may  hence  be  ssfsly ' 
assumed  as  a  general  principle,  that  in  cases  where  the  only  sources  of  refe- 
nue  are  the  profits  upon  freight  and  passengers,  and  the  peculiaritiea  of  dis 
voyage  at  the  same  time  demand  the  employment  of  steam-veasels  of  similar 
size  and  power  to  those  constructed  for  Atlantic  voyaging,  the  success  of  As 
enterprise,  that  is,  the  continuance  of  a  profitable  and  satiafactory  issue,  wfll 
be,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  as  is  proper  in  a  case  judged  d  prteri,  exceediaglf 
problematical. 

The  limitation  which  exists  to  ocean  steam-voyaging  is  expenst^  not  tsqms* 
tieability.  This  limitation  is,  in  the  present  state  of  the  art,  immovaUe  and  mr 
separable ;  and  the  establishment  of  a  steam  communication  with  the  moon  ii 
quite  as  feasible,  as  the  profitable  extension  of  steam-voyaging  in  the  pressil 
state  of  the  art,  to  cases  to  which  it  cannot  profitably  be  extended.  The  sl- 
tempt  to  surmount  the  difficulties  by  shutting  our  eyes  to  them,  is  not  only  fo-  i 
tile,  but  is,  in  this  case,  productive  of  unmerited  ^sfavor  toward  steam  navi-  \ 
gation.  For  the  origination  of  enterprises  which,  from  their  nature,  cannot  bs 
capable  of  yielding  an  adequate  profit  to  render  them  permanent,  deatroys  pdb* 
lie  confidence,  and  fearfully  represses  the  spirit  of  commercial  adventure. 
There  is  no  achievement  which  ought  to  be  more  gratoful  to  the  public  accepta- 
tion, than  the  analysis  and  exposition  of  such  illusive  enterprises ;  yet  there  is 
none  which  frequently  obtains  a  more  ungratoful  requital.    Persecution  and 


calumniation  appear  to  be  the  heritage  of  the  public  benefactor,  and  the  same 
dark  spirit  which  administered  the  cup  to  Socrates  and  Phocion,  is  not  extinct 
at  the  present  day.  It  is  the  part  of  philosophy  to  bear  contumely  without 
depression — ^nor  ought  the  sensibilities  of  the  philanthropist  to  be  frozen  by  the 
breath  of  popular  aspersion.  If  it  be  beneficent  to  attempt  the  dissipation  of 
popular  delusion,  to  continue  that  attempt  unmoved  by  calumny,  violence,  and 
derision,  is  surely  an  approach  to  divinity.  We  trust  that  Dr.  Lardner  may 
long  continue  his  patriotic  endeavors  to  direct  aright  the  national  energies  in 
any  question  similar  to  that  which  forms  the  subject  of  the  present  inquiry. 
Those  energies,  if  suffered  to  run  to  waste,  will  produce  a  vegetation  which 
may  be  fair  for  a  season,  but  which  will  inevitably  prove  itself  to  be  deadly 
and  delusive.  Like  waters  poured  out  upon  the  desert,  they  may  cherish  flow- 
as  pleasing  to  the  eye,  but  bearing  death  in  their  exhalations — trees  of  luxu- 
riant foliage  and  majestic  stature,  but  hollow  and  poisonous  within — fruit  of 
tempting  appearance,  but  turning  in  the  grasp  to  bitterness  and  ashes. 

With  a  view  of  assisting  our  readers  to  form  a  correct  estimate  of  the  true  char- 
acter of  the  Atlantic  enterprise,  we  shall  recapitulate  some  of  the  circumstances 
attending  the  discussion  of  that  question.  The  asperity  which  characterized  the 
discassion  at  Bristol,  as  well  as  the  subsequent  discussions  at  Liverpool  and 
Newcastle,  was  a  prominent  feature  of  the  inquiry ;  the  more  so,  that  it  happily 
rarely  attaches  to  statistical  and  philosophical  investigation.  The  cause  of  this 
unbecoming  heat  has  been  attributed  to  the  fact  of  considerable  interest  having 
been  already  enlisted,  antecedently  to  those  discussions,  in  the  schemes  which 
Dr.  Lardner  found  himself  constrained  to  condemn.  The  managers  and  direc- 
tors of  these  several  embryo  projects,  were,  it  is  said,  in  conformity  with  our 
opening  exposition  of  the  besetting  frailty  of  practical  men,  incensed  at  the 
apj^cation  of  Dr.  Lardner's  general  conclusions  respecting  steam-voyaging  to 
this  particular  case,  which  they  contended  ought  to  be,  and  was,  an  exception. 
It  was  considered  that  the  clearness  of  Dr.  Lardner's  expositions,  established 
a  conclusion  opposed  to  their  interests,  and  involved  an  indirect  reflection  upon 
their  capacity  or  disinterestedness,  while  engineers  and  other  artificers  were 
not  without  Uiat  bias  in  favor  of  the  Atlantic  enterprise  which  the  anticipated 
fabrication  of  immense  vessels  might  be  expected  to  create.  Though  unable 
to  cope  with  Dr.  Lardner  in  argument,  this  united  party  reasonably  concluded 
that  Dr.  Lardner  was  entirely  wrong,  because  they  were  undoubtedly  entirely 
right.  They  therefore  attempted,  and  not  without  some  temporary  success,  to  un- 
dermine his  reputation  for  practical  sagacity,  by  attributing  to  him  sentiments  he 
never  entertained,  and  then  showing  those  sentiments  to  be  altogether  fallacious. 
When  the  phantoms  thus  arrayed  as  if  they  had  been  real  entities  had  been 
valiantly  slain,  the  victory  was  manifestly  won,  and  was  so  adjudged  by  a  "  dis- 
criminating and  enlightened  public.**  That  the  popular  voice  should  have  ad- 
judged to  the  advocates  of  the  Atlantic  scheme  the  superiority  in  the  discus- 
sion of  that  question,  is  a  circumstance  which  has  been  supposed  to  be  partly 
due  to  the  effect  which  any  doctrine  is  capable  of  creating  in  the  public  mind 
if  incessantly  insisted  on,  but  chiefly  to  the  contemporaneous  development  of 
the  most  extravagant  popular  anticipations  relative  to  steam  agencies.  This 
species  of  delusion  has  been  not  inappropriately  termed  the  steam  mania. 
During  the  severity  of  its  paroxysms,  projects  the  most  preposterous  were  re- 
ceived with  eagerness  and  applause,  the  country  was  drunk  with  expectation, 
and  for  a  time  appeared  bereft  of  every  atom  of  its  accustomed  discretion.  In 
•o  distempered  a  state  of  the  public  mind,  the  project  of  Atlantic  steam-voya- 
ging could  scarcely  fail  to  attract  numerous  admirers.  The  magnitude  and  gran- 
deur of  the  enterprise  captivated  the  popular  sympathies,  while  the  implicit 
frith  in  the  omnipotence  of  steam  agencies,  smoothed  down  all  difficulties  and 
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•uraioaiitad  dl  oppoaitioD.  But,  vlthongli  enthusiasiii  may  win  m  bttde«  it  ii 
only  the  msterial  interetts  of  mankind  which  can  k^ep  the  Add:  Reaaoo  mvf 
be  oyerborne'fer  a  aeaaon,  hot  it  ia  aura  aoooer  or  later  t^  obtain  the  anperion- 
tv.  A  few  yeara  of  experience  generally  bring  with  diem  the  anbainuice  of 
the  moat  inveterate  popolar  deloaiona.  Men  awake  aa  if  ftom  a  dream^  and  it 
ia  an  honorable  trait  in  the  character  of  pabHc  c^nnidn,  that  it  haa  no  leaent- 
menta  to  perpetuate,  but  ia  deairooa  to  atone  finrwhateferinjotyitaplumiaynif 
Ivtre  inflicted.        ' 

A  Tery  clever  writer  in  the  Qiiarteily  Review,  No.  123  (1838),  vndeitakM 
to  point  out  the  magnificent  proapeeta  of  Atlantic'  ateam-voyaging,  and  the  af- 
Tantasea  direct  and  conaequential  which  may  bis  fairly  expected  mm  it.  Tka 
period  at  which  thia  article  waa  written,  ahoitiy  poaterlor  to  the  aceoomlidi- 
mentof  the  firat  voyageaof  the  Great  Weatern,  waa  pecnliariy  bvwaHaCir 
lending  weight  to  the  renewer'a  conduaiona,  and  the  writer  ia  evideioly  aima 
of  much  general  ability. 

We  ahall  proceed  to  make  extraeta  from  diia  article  ai  an  exan^  eTAa 
argomenta  aoduced  in  aupport  of  the  advantage  of  the  AUantie  achnme. 

**  The  effect  of  tlua  achievement  ia  by  no  nmna  eauly  to  be  described  or 
Ibreaeen.  Even  the  Americana,  with,  all  their  reputation  aa  n  adf-pofMeaaoH 
and  conaidering  peofde,  have  diaplajred  unwonted  taptnrea  wad  aaticajon  oiecap 
aion  of  the  first  arrival  of  the  Siriua  and  Great  Weatern  at  New  Toik,  q^ 
aa  much  ao  aa  our  Bristol  neighbora  on  their  return,  and  wo  are  not  sotv  thit 
either  part^  ia  to  be  blamed  for  it.  We  are  not  sure  that  die  ftnidwr  art  fiff 
out  of  their  reckoning  wheti  they  speak  of  thia  new  epoch  in  the  hbloiTof  dii 
world.  We  can  enter  into  the  feelinga  of  ihe  myriada  who  crowded  Iki 
wharfs  at  New  York  when  the  Engliah  boats  were  houriy  enacted,  whea  ' 
finally,  after  days  of  almost  breathless  watching  f  which  to  fearful  spirits  might 
w6ll  have  afforded  some  pretext  for  disbelieving  tbe  new  scheme,  some  excuse 
for  casting  even  ridicule  on  it  afler  aU),  at  length,  on  the  morning  of  St 
George's  day,  the  doubts,  the  fears,  the  scorn,  were  alike  destined  to  be  re- 
moved for  ever  from  the  mind  of  every  living  creature  (even  we  dare  say,  but 
let  us  say  it  with  due  deference,  from  that  of  Dr.  Lardner  himself),  for  now 
appears  a  long  dim  train  of  distant  smoke  in  k  somewhat  unaccuatomed  direc- 
tion ;  it  rises  and  lowers  like  a  genius  in  the  Arabian  nighta,  portending  some- 
thing prodigious  ;  by-and-by  the  black  prow  of  a  huge  steamboat  daahea  rooad 
the  point  of  some  green  island  in  the  beautiful  harbor, 

»*  Agtinit  the  wind,  UBiiMt  the  tide* 
Steadying  with  apnght  keeL" 

It  is  not  very  easy  to  perceive  what  these  doubts  and  feara  really  are,  which 
the  first  voyage  of  the  Sirius  was  destined  to  remove  for  ever.  The  doubts  and 
fears  of  the  possibility  of  a  steamer  being  able  to  cross  the  Atlantic  ?  Dr. 
Lardner  can  hardly  be  conceived  to  have  entertained  theae  doubts  and  fears, 
for  one  small  reason  among  numy  others  ;  the  passage  across  the  Atlantic  had 
been  accomplished  by  a  steam-vessel  about  twenty  yeara  before.  Are  the 
doubts  and  fears  meant  to  have  exclusive  reference  to  the  profitable  iasue  of 
the  undertaking  ?  How  could  the  success  of  any  enterprise  in  steam  naviga- 
tion be  ascertained  by  a  single  trip  ? 

"  The  British  and  American  Steam  Company,  who  have  juat  launched  it 
Blackwall  a  ship  thirty7eight  feet  longer  than  any  in  her  majeatv'a  navy,  notify 
to  us  moreover,  that  next  year  they  mean  to  have  boata  like  Uiia  running  oa 
each  side,  on  the  1st  and  16th  of  every  month.*  This  is  but  one  company,  oMi 
which  haa  not  yet  moved,  we  believe,  for  we  understand  the  Siriua  to  have 
*  Where  if  the  line  which,  by  tnticipadon,  was  to  annihilete  the  pedEeC-ehiiM  t 
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been  sent  out  by  another,  and  the  Great  Western,  it  is  well  known,  belongs  to 
Bristol.  Glasgow,  too,  will  no  doubt  bestir  heirself,  and  above  all,  we  must 
leave  room  for  Liverpool.  The  sole  marvel  is,  that  Liverpool  has  waited  so 
long,  a  secret  only  to  be  explained  by  the  extent  of  interest  there  invested  in 
the  American  liners.  We  see  that  a  company  is  now  started  at  that  port  who 
umounce  immediate  operations." 

To  m  it  appears  still  more  marvellous  that  the  establishment  of  Atlantic 
Bteam-voyaging  should  have  been  accomplished  by  England  at  all,  when  Amer- 
ica had,  palpably,  the  greatest  benefit  to  receive  from  the  execution  of  that 
Bieasure.  The  Americans  would,  it  is  alleged,  have  taken  a  share  in  the  At- 
lantic enterprises  had  they  not  built  their  hopes  upon  a  project  which  was  to 
Bend  a  ship  across  the  AUantic  by  the  instigation  of  a  barrel  of  blue  vitriol,  but 
which  failed.  This  circumstance  is,  however,  insufficient  to  account  for  the 
torpidity  of  the  Americans,  where  there  is  anything  expected  to  be  won.  Had 
the  expectation  of  a  profitable  result  been  as  sanguine  in  the  United  States  as 
for  some  time  it  was  in  England,  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  best-informed  persons 
that  we  should  not  have  been  left  to  enjoy  the  steam  monopoly  of  the  Atlantic. 
The  foot  appears  to  be  that  the  Americans  were  better  judges  than  we  were  of 
the  amount  of  profit  to  be  realized  by  the  transport  of  passengers  and  light  ar- 
ticles of  merchandise  across  the  Atlantic,  arising  in  part  from  the  experience 
they  had  had  of  Atlantic  steam- voyaging  before  we  began.  "  Scarce  ten 
years  had  elapsed  after  Fulton  first  committed  his  little  pinnace  to  the  waters 
of  the  Hudson,  ere  the  Savannah,  a  new  steam-vessel  of  300  tons,  crossed 
from  New  York  to  Liverpool,  and  at  several  subsequent  periods  has  the  voyage 
been  ac<;omplished.  The  reason  why  Atlantic  steam-voyaging  has  not  grown 
up  among  the  Americans,  may  be  traced  to  the  conviction  that  the  adventure 
would  not  be  productive  of  that  honey  of  Hyblas,  vulgarly  called  money."  * 

The  Quarterly  proceeds :  "  What  is  to  prevent  a  fair  competition  now  ? 
What  account  is  to  be  made  of  a  curve  or  two  in  a  river  with  steamers  300 
feet  long,  and  a  speed  of  fifteen  miles  an  hour,  as  practical  men,  best  versed  in 
these  matters,  expect  to  see  in  a  very  few  years  ?  And,  indeed,  the  American 
boats  upon  the  Hudson  having  been  running  at  much  more  than  this  rate  for 
Tears."  We  confess  we  should  like  some  verification  of  all  this  before  we  be- 
lieve it.  Our  readers  may  try  their  penetration  upon  the  following,  which  ap- 
pears to  us  mere  childishness  : — 

*'  We  were  speaking,  however,  of  the  first  sensation  the  achievement  has 
produced,  and  which  we  venture  to  predict  will,  at  some  future  day,  be  a  mat- 
ter of  no  little  historical  curiosity.  The  New  York  editors  seem  scarcely  able 
to  contain  themselves  ;  '  Side  by  side  with  the  old  world  at  last,'  says  one — 

*  Now  then  for  the  coronation,'  cry  half  a  dozen  more — and  then  the  files  of  Eu- 
nmean  journals  unrolled !  Fifteen  days  from  Bristol !  &c.,  Sic,  A  revolution 
thiSy  such  as  the  world  rarely  sees,  even  in  our  eventful  age — a  revolution 
thoroughly  overturning  the  old  systems  of  most  of  the  business  world  at  least — 
yet  eTOcted,  as  it  were,  instantaneously,  and  without  one  drop  of  blood ! " 

The  following  is  a  magnificent  example  of  that  figure  of  speech  usually 
termed  nonsense : — 

**  Some  one  has  predicted,  that  presently,  we  shall  have  Covent  Garden  mar- 
iKet  stocked  by  the  other  continent.  As  to  the  floral  department,  there  may  be 
something  in  it,  for  aught  we  know,  and  indeed  for  some  others  too,  for  if  the 

*  liners*  could  brinff  the  Duke  a  present  of  fresh  venison  from  his  western  ad- 
mirers, we  certaimy  get  a  clear  vision  here  of  divers  good  things  to  come. 
We  say  nothing,  however,  even  of  Yankee  ice  dropped  in  dog-days,  at  sunrise, 
iqion  ereiy  door-step  in  London  as  in  Boston — ^not  one  word.    '  Nil  admirari^ 

*  Thongliti  on  Steam  Looomotiaa.    Weale,  1840. 


we  repea),  is  our  motto  ;  <  keep  cool,'  that  is,  ice  or  no  ice— dog-days  and 
all." 

But,  further :  *'  It  is  only  thirty  years  since  Fulton  ascended  the  Hudson 
with  his  boat.  In  1810  there  was  no  such  thing  in  all  England,  and  as  late 
as  1 820  there  were  only  thirty-five.  The  most  important  improTements,  also, 
have  been  Vfty  recently  introduced,  and  without  particularizing  these,  it  is  suffi- 
cient to  say  that  the  learned  Dr.  Dionysius  Lardner's  miscalculations  on  this 
subject  of  Atlantic  navigation  has  evidently  been  caused  by  almost  wholly 
overlooking  these  same  improvements,  even  so  far  as  some  years  past  are  con- 
cerned (and  a  year,  in  such  a  progress  as  this  agent  is  making,  is  a  matter  not  to 
be  overlooked),  or  regarding  them  too  much  as  mere  speculations,  not  likely, 
or  not  yet  fully  proved  to  be  capable  of  great  practical  effects  (as  they  have  al- 
ready been),  while  as  relates  to  what  may  yet  be  established,  though  now  it  is 
but  experimental ;  or  of  what  may  be  discovered  of  which  nobody  now  dreams, 
the  calculations  in  question  have  apparently  left  no  lee- way  for  the  ingenuity 
of  our  successors,  or  even  our  contemporaries.  It  was  taken  for  granted  that 
all  had  been  done  which  could  be  done — that  there  were  no  '  hidden  powers' 
hereafter  to  be  brought  to  bear  upon  steam  navigation,  as  well  aa  upon  other 
things,  and  to  supersede  steam  itself,  altogether.  How  grand  a  mistake  this 
was,  we  need  not  say  ;  let  us  beware  of  its  bbing  made  again." 

In  reference  to  this  statement,  it  is  proper  to  observe  that  Dr.  Lardner's  de- 
ductions relative  to  the  Atlantic  enterprise  were  formed,  as  we  shall  preseody 
have  occasion  to  show,  more  in  detail,  from  the  performance  of  the  Medei, 
and  that  the  Medea  was  at  that  time  the  most  perfect  existing  steam-ves- 
sel, in  reference  to  the  distance  over  which  she  might  be  propelled  by  a  given 
quantity  of  fuel  per  horse-power. 

In  regard  to  the  omission  of  "  lee- way,"  in  his  computation,  it  is  difficult  to 
see  upon  what  grounds  the  admission  of  such  an  element  could  be  justified. 
Atlantic  steam-voyaging,  in  the  year  1836,  either  was  or  was  not  beneficially 
accomplishable.  The  point  was  evidently  alone  capable  of  being  determined 
by  a  comparison  of  the  difiiculties  of  the  enterprise  with  the  existing  capabili- 
ties of  steam-voyaging  ;  and  how  were  the  existing  capabilities  of  steam  nav- 
igation to  be  ascertained,  except  by  a  reference  to  the  performances  of  the  best 
existing  steam-vessels  ?  If  Dr.  Lardncr  did  this,  he  did  all  he  was  called  up- 
on to  do.  He  was  not  called  upon  to  say  that  Atlantic  steam-voyaging  would 
be  profitable  in  1836  because  the  progress  of  improvement  might,  perhaps, 
render  it  so  in  ten  years'  time,  or  in  ten  months'  time.  It  would  have  been 
highly  unphilosophical  to  have  based  computations  upon  circumstances  which 
were  not  really  existent.  No  man  can  say,  that  in  any  branch  of  science  or 
art,  all  has  been  done  that  can  be  done ;  but  it  is  quite  enough  to  adopt  discov- 
eries when  they  have  been  actually  found  out. 

Once  more  :  '*  It  cannot  be  doubted,  we  think,  that  the  passage  of  the  Atlan- 
tic by  steam  will,  even  in  the  coming  ten  years,  be  brought  to  a  state  of  (so  to 
speak)  artistical  luxury  and  perfection  of  which  those  who  have  started  the  en- 
terprise themselves  little  think."  Alas !  alas !  how  has  this  prediction  been 
verified ! 

But  we  cannot  enter  upon  a  subject  so  agonizing  as  the  loss  of  the  Presi- 
dent— the  wounds  are  not  yet  cicatrized,  but  bleed  afresh  at  the  tendcrest  touch. 
The  wail  of  the  widow  and  the  orphan — of  the  affianced  bride,  and  the  child- 
less father — is  yet  sounding  in  our  ears,  and  memory  rekindles  emotions  which 
are  only  to  be  assuaged  by  time  the  comforter.  The  repetition  of  such  ca- 
lamities is  now.  Heaven  be  praised  !  unlikely.  And,  oh  !  what  can  be  the  re- 
flections of  those,  if  any  such  there  be,  by  whom  the  one  dire  calamity  has 
been  directly  or  indirectly  superinduced  ?     Can  anything  be  more  reprehensi- 
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that  reckless  precipitation  which  not  merely  sets  at  naught  all  consid- 
of  failure  and  ruin,  but  tampers  without  compunction  with  the  lives  of 
and  noblest  of  the  land  ? 

g,  in  the  preceding  pages,  adverted^  on  several  occasions  to  what  Dr. 
did  not  say,  we  shall  now  attempt  to  show  the  nature  of  the  opinions 
ig  the  Atlantic  enterprise  he  really  did  entertain.  We  are,  fortunately, 
ssion  of  an  authentic  and  well-known  record  upon  this  subject  in  the 
an  article  written  by  Dr.  Lardner  for  the  Edinburgh  Review,  and 
ill  be  found  in  the  131st  number  (1837)  of  that  publication.  From 
lie  we  shall  make  considerable  extracts. 

imposing  mechanical  phenomena  so  rapidly  and  unexpectedly  devel- 
the  invention  and  improvement  of  the  locomotive  steam-engine,  and 
nation  to  railways  have,  for  years,  so  engrossed  public  attention,  that 
ans  for  facilitating  the  operations  of  commerce  and  expediting  the  so- 
course  of  distant  masses  of  people,  less  fascinating,  perhaps,  but  )iot 
t,  have  been  comparatively  overlooked.  The  subject  of  water  trans- 
team  has,  from  this  cause,  received  less  than  its  due  share  of  attention, 
m,  however,  appears  to  have  been  recently  produced,  and  we  have 
varm  of  projectors  much  more  largely  supplied  with  zeal  than  knowl- 
lo,  not  content  with  advancing  in  the  march  of  improvement  with  that 
iberation  and  salutary  caution  so  necessary  to  insure  a  permanently 
)  issue  for  any  great  undertaking,  would  rush  to  their  ends  without 
rming  themselves  of  the  means  at  their  disposal,  and  proceed,  per 
x}m  a  channel  trip  to  the  circumnavigation  of  the  glciie. 
lin  the  last  year  considerable  public  attention  has  been  directed  to  the 
of  the  practicability  and  advantage  of  establishing  a  line  of  steam 
cation  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  and  various  pro- 
'e  been  started  and  companies  formed  for  the  construction  of  vessels  for 
ose,  several  of  which  are  already  in  a  state  of  forwardness.  At  a  meet- 
e  British  Scientific  Association,  held  at  Bristol  last  September,  one  of 
s  which  engrossed  a  large  share  of  interest  was  the  question  of  the 
ility  of  a  steam-voyage  across  the  Atlantic,  raised  in  the  mechanical 
The  statement  laid  before  that  section  by  Dr.  Lardner  obtained  such 
,  at  the  time,  through  the  press,  that  it  would  be  superfluous  to  reca- 
ts  arguments.  The  conclusions,  however,  to  which  he  arrived,  were 
lese :  That  in  the  present  state  of  the  steam-engine,  as  applied  to 
purposes,  he  regarded  a  permanent  and  profitable  communication  be- 
reat  Britain  and  New  York  by  steam-vessels  making  the  voyage  in 
,  as  in  a  high  degree  improbable ;  that  since  the  length  of  the  voy- 
eds  the  present  limits  of  steam-power,  it  would  be  desirable  to  resolve 
i  shortest  practicable  stages,  and  therefore,  that  the  most  eligible  point 
ure  would  be  the  most  western  shores  of  the  British  Isles,  and  the 
I  of  arrival  the  most  eastern  available  port  of  the  western  continent ; 
under  such  circumstances  the  length  of  the  trip,  though  it  would  come 
o  the  present  limit  of  this  application  of  steam-power,  would  not  ex- 
nd  that  we  might  reasonably  look  for  such  a  degree  of  improvement 
iciency  of  marine  engines,  as  would  render  such  an  enterprise  per- 
nd  profitable." 

irdner  then  goes  on  to  state  that  it  had  been  objected  to  his  conclu- 
:  the  data  whence  they  were  derived  had  been  obtained  from  the 
ice  of  steam-vessels  antecedently  to  1834,  whereas  considerable  im- 
tt  was  alleged  to  have  been  efiected  in  steam-machinery,  which,  by 
ng  the  consumption  of  fuel,  was  considered  to  have  improved  the 
of  Atlantic  steam-voyaging.     Of  all  the  ressels  then  existing,  the 
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Medea  was  imiTenally  allowed  to  be  the  one  which  wae  ctoafale  of  bong  pr 
polled  OTor  the  greatest  distaace  with  a  giren  quantity  or  eoalv  per  hon 
power ;  she  was  therefore  the  most  favorable  actral  standard,  by  wnich  pn 
pecu  of  the  Atlantic  enterprise  conid  be  roeasnred,  and  was  adoplad  aa  tl 
basis  of  the  present  inquiry.  Dr.  Laidner  then  proceeds  to  abow  that  tl 
same  conclusion  respecting  the  Atlantic  enterpriae,  which  his  had  absady  d 
dnced  firom  the  pertormancea  of  Teasels  antecedently  to  IBiSi,  was  also  d 
ducible  from  the  performanoea  of  the  Medea  and  of  other  veaada  batwenn  1& 
and  1837. 

The  miaconception  which  haa  eiisted  respecting  Ih^  Lardnec'a  opinio 
upon  this  subject*  and  which  nothinff  abort  of  miarepreeenlatioii  pfepense  w 
sufficient  to  Iuto  created,  renders  it  neve  proper  to  repeat  that  the  Hnita  wbi 
exist  to  the  achioFement  of  ateamppower  are  not  imposed  by  any  abatnot  ii 
practicabili^  of  performing  ateam-royagea-of  any  Iragth  whatev«r«  but  by  tl 
impracticability  of  fndmmg  tkos§  ooyc^  w/iemdff  pr^JUMM  /•  em^§rm 
wummtcff  .%^m  tnUrprises  m  si9am  naoigaiiom^  The  doctrino  attributed 
Dr.  Laraner,  that  a  steam-Teasel  (or  any  TOfael)  if  only  seaworthy,  was  iaoa| 
ble  of  proceeding  from  Great  Britain  to  the  coast  of  North  Anetioa,  was  jp 
pMjf  abtwrdf  ikaiii  tearedff  iuenes  to  h$  aoltcmf.  .. 

Dr.  Lardner  haa  howoTer  offered  the  following  obaerrataona  190ft  this  sobjei 
wjliich  we  extract  from  the  Monthly  Chronicle,  YoL  II.,  1838  :-r 

'*  A  Tossel  haTing  aa  her  cargo  a  couple  of  ateam-engittea  and  noma  latadr 
tons  of  6oal,  would  be^  emieris  parUmst  aa  capable  6f  croaai^i  the  Allaatie  ai 
Teaael  transporting  the  same  weight  of  any  other  cargo.  A  ateam-Taeaal,  it 
true,  would  labor  under  some  comparatiTO  disadTsntage,  owing  to  the  obsin 
tion  presented  by  her  paddle-wheels  and  the  paddle-lK>xea  which  coTer  then 
still,  howeveri  it  would  be  preposterous  to  suppose  that  these  impedimei 
would  render  impracticable  her  passage  to  New  York.  If,  therefore,  sm 
ressei  merely  transported  her  machinery  and  fuel,  without  working  the  one 
consuming  the  other,  she  would  still  make  the  passage.  That  a  steam-resf 
may  be  a  tolerable  good  sailing-vessel,  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  steai 
frigate  Medea,  one  of  the  most  efficient  steamers  in  tne  service  of  the  admirslt 
accompanied  the  fleet  many  thousand  miles  propelled  by  sails,  and  witho 
working  her  engines  at  all.  If,  then,  a  steamship,  viewed  merely  as  a  aailin 
vessel,  freighted  with  engines  and  coals,  can  traverse  the  Atlantic  with  c€ 
tainty,  how  absurd  is  it  to  suppose  that  the  abstract  practicability  of  auch  a  ab 
making  the  voyage  to  New  York  with  the  aid  of  her  machinery  and  fuel,  c 
for  a  moment  be  doubted ! 

'*  In  fact,  no  doubt  has  been  entertained  or  expressed  as  to  the  praetieMh 
of  establishing  a  communication  between  these  countries  and  Now  Yorh,  b^ 
line  of  steam-vessels.  But  a  difference  of  opinunk  has  been  entertained  as 
what  mode  of  aeeomplishing  the  object  may  best  insure  certainttf^  ^rf^ty^  ^ 
laritUf  and  profit,  without  which  last  element  it  is  presumed  the  other  oibjects  eee 
hardly  be  secured,^ 

Returning  from  this  digression  to  the  Edinburgh  Review,  we  find  Dr.  Lar 
ner  explaining  the  inconveniences  to  which  extended  steam-voyagea  are  sn 
ject,  arising  from  the  incrustation  of  salt  in  the  boilers,  the  deposition  of  so 
in  the  flues,  and  other  matters  of  that  nature,  to  which  we  consider  it  unnecs 
sary  more  particularly  to  refer.     He  then  proceeds : — 

**  The  several  circumstances  to  which  we  have  adverted,  constitote  diffici 
ties  having  the  general  tendency  to  abridge  the  practical  extent  of  an  nniali 
rupted  ateam-vojrage.  There  remains  a  still  more  serious  impediment  to  tl 
extension  of  steam  navigation  inherent  in  the  very  substance  from  which  i 
engine  at  present  derives  its  mechanical  power — an  in^ediment  which  jdae 


a  definite  and  assignable  limit,  beyond  which  it  is  mechanically  impossible  to 
extend  the  voyage  of  a  steamer  (of  ordinary  construction).  To  form  an  esti- 
mate, therefore,  of  the  major  limit  of  the  extent  of  a  continuous  steam-voyage, 
it  will  be  necessary  that  we  should  examine,  Ist,  The  proportion  in  which  the 
capacity  of  the  vessel  may  be  distributed  between  the  machinery,  the  fuel,  and 
the  objects  of  commercial  transport ;  and  2d,  The  rate  at  which  the  <fuel  will 
be  consumed  in  propelling  the  vessel  over  a  given  distance,  regard  being  had 
to  her  tonnage  and  power. 

''  Assuming  that  a  certain  extent  of  the  capacity  of  the  vessel  is  appropriated 
to  the  mechanical  means  of  propelling  her,  that  portion  will  obviously  be  shared 
between  the  machinery  and  the  fuel  by  which  that  machinery  is  moved. 

"  The  proportion  in  which  this  space  should  be  distributed  between  the  ma- 
chinery and  the  fuel  will  vary  according  to  the  length  of  the  voyage.  As  the 
fuel  may  be  replaced  at  the  end  of  each  trip,  and  as  it  is  generally  advantageous 
to  give  the  vessel  as  powerful  machinery  as  the  extent  of  her  capacity  will 
admit,  it  is  obviously  expedient  to  reserve  as  limited  a  space  as  possible  for 
the  fuel,  and  to  give  a  proportionably  increased  extent  of  room  to  the  machinery. 
In  the  shortest  class  of  voyages,  therefore,  a  smaller  supply  of  fuel  being  suf- 
ficient, a  larger  space  must  be  appropriated  to  the  machinery,  and  in  proportion 
as  the  length  of  the  voyage  is  increased,  the  quantity  of  space  necessary  for 
the  fiiel  will  be  augmented,  and  that  allotted  to  the  machinery  diminished.  To 
this  there  must  be  an  evident  limit,  inasmuch  as  the  space  for  the  machinery 
nuut  be  sufficiently  extensive  to  contain  engines  of  the  power  necessary  to  en- 
counter the  difficulties  of  the  navigation  and  to  insure  an  average  rate  of  progress 
greater  than  that  of  sailing-vessels." 

This  limit,  be  it  observed,  is  onn  of  expediency — not  of  abstract  practica- 
hiUiy.  To  state  the  matter  in  other  words — a  certain  determinate  proportion 
must  be  observed  between  the  power  and  tonnage,  else  the  vessel  will  be  in- 
capable of  carrying  coals  enough  for  the  voyage,  or  her  speed  will  be  so  de- 
fective as  to  give  her  no  prominent  advantage  over  sailing-vessels.  And  the 
adherence  to  this  proportion  involves  the  necessity  of  employing  vessels  of 
Buch  magnitude  as  to  be  of  too  expensive  maintenance  for  the  profit  of  an  or- 
dinary trade.  For,  as  in  a  symmetrical  vessel  the  resistance  increases  nearly 
as  the  square  of  the  increment  of  one  dimension,  and  the  capacity  nearly  as 
the  cube  of  the  increment  of  the  same  dimension,  so  it  is  in  a  certain  point  only 
in  the  divergence  of  those  series  where  a  result  is  attainable  answerable  to  the 
cooditions  indispensable  to  Atlantic  steamers.  And  that  point  is  so  high  up  in 
the  series,  the  resistance  and  capacity  are  both  so  great  as  to  indicate  the  neces- 
sity of  employing  those  leviathan  vessels  whose  voracious  appetite  is  unappeased 
by  the  expenditure  of  all  the  proceeds  of  any  merely  commercial  enterprise. 

**  To  arrive  at  a  practical  conclusion  as  to  the  major  limit  of  a  probable 
steam-voyage  under  average  circumstances  of  wind  and  water,  it  will  bo  ob- 
vioosly  necessary  that  we  should  obtain  some  probable  approximative  estimate 
of  the  impulsive  virtue  of  a  given  quantity  of  coals  of  average  quality.  The 
consumption  of  coals,  other  circumstances  being  the  same,  will  be  proportional 
to  the  power  of  the  engine,  and  it  will  therefore  be  sufficient  to  determine  what 
is  the  average  rate  of  hourly  consumption  for  each  horse-power  in  the  ma- 
chinery." 

A  table  of  the  performances  of  a  number  of  different  vessels  between  1834 
and  the  date  of  tne  Bristol  meeting,  but  which  wo  consider  it  unnecessary  to 
insert  here,  shows  that  the  locomotive  duty  of  the  Medea  was  greater  than  that 
of  any  of  the  rest ;  the  locomotive  duty  as  defined  by  Dr.  Lardner  being  "  the 
distance  over  which  a  ton  of  coals  per  horse-power  is  capable  of  propelling  a 
reesel." 
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Dr.  Lardner  proceeds :  "  To  enable  us  to  establish  an  analogy  between  the 
performances  of  these  vessels  and  the  circumstances  under  which  a  steamer 
would  be  placed  in  navigating  the  Atlantic,  it  will  be  necessary  to  ejplain 
some  physical  phenomena  attending  that  ocean. 

"The  general  atmospheric  currents  which  prevail  in  directions  near  and 
parallel  to  the  equator,  from  east  to  west,  called  the  trade-windSf  woold  have  a 
tendency  to  produce  a  derangement  in  the  atmospheric  equilibrium^  if  not  re- 
dressed by  a  contrary  effect  elsewhere.  It  is  known  that  these  remaikaUe 
winds  are  produced  by  the  influence  of  the  solar  heat  upon  the  atmo^iheric 
belt  included  between  the  tropics,  combined  with  the  diurnal  motion  of  the 
earth  from  west  to  east.  The  heated  air  pressed  upward  by  its  buoyancy  ii 
replaced  by  currents  from  either  hemisphere,  which,  carrying  with  them  a  leu 
diunial  motion  than  that  proper  to  the  tropics,  a  relative  atmospheiical  moiioa 
is  produced  in  a  direction  contrary  to  that  of  the  earth's  rotation.  Hence  a 
nearly  permanent  wind  is  produced  on  each  side  of  the  line  irom  east  to  west. 
As  these  currents  approach  the  line,  they  gradually  acquire  the  motion  of  the 
surface,  which,  combined  with  their  mutually  counteracting  effect,  produces 
those  calms  which  prevail  about  the  line,  and  which  are  only  interrupted  bv 
the  hurricanes,  whirlwinds,  and  other  violent  atmospheric  commotions,  which 
are  produced  where  the  contrary  tropical  currents  conflict  before  their  jforce  is 
sufficiently  moderated. 

"The  stagnant  atmosphere  thus  collected  at  the  line,  ascending  by  the 
effect  of  solar  heat  returns  from  the  upper  regions  toward  the  poles,  and  coming 
upon  the  surface  in  either  hemisphere,  brings  with  it  the  diurnal  motion  of  the 
equator,  which  being  greater  than  that  of  the  higher  latitudes,  prevailing  winds 
are  produced  from  the  west,  ^he  agency  of  these  causes  is  manifested  in  the 
westerly  >vinds  which  prevail  almost  uniformly  throughout  the  Atlantic  be- 
tween ihe  shores  of  Europe  and  those  of  North  America.  There  are  other 
physical  causes  which  mingle  their  effects  with  those  to  which  we  have  just 
adverted.  The  extensive  regions  of  North  America  covered  with  immense 
fresh- water  lakes  and  primeval  forests  supply  a  current  of  cold  air  rushing  into 
the  warmer  strata  over  the  track  of  ocean  between  the  Azores  and  the  Ameri- 
can coast.  This  current  from  the  northwest  consequently  modifies  the  reac- 
tion of  the  trades,  just  explained ;  the  result  is  wind  blowing  generally  in  the 
westerly  direction,  but  varying  between  nortliwest  and  southwest,  and  sweep- 
ing across  the  face  of  the  Atlantic  throughout  nearly  the  whole  year. 

"  Atmospheric  difficulties  are  not  the  only  ones  which  the  navigator  has  to 
encounter  who  crosses  this  extensive  tract  of  water.  The  well  known  Gulf- 
stream  is  a  great  ocean-current  issuing  from  the  channel  which  separates 
Florida  from  the  Bahama  banks,  taking  first  a  direction  little  to  the  east  of 
north,  and  becoming  more  and  more  westerly,  until  it  approaches  within  i 
short  distance  of  the  tail  of  the  great  bank  of  Newfoundland,  where  it  sets  in 
due  east  to  the  Azores.  The  width  of  this  current,  at  first  one  degree,  grad- 
ually increases  until  it  exceeds  two  degrees.  Independently  of  the  difficulty 
presented  by  the  stream  itself,  the  zone  of  the  ocean  marked  out  by  it  is  charac- 
terized by  weather  so  extremely  unfavorable  to  navigation,  that  it  is  cautiously 
avoided  by  all  outward-bound  vessels.  They  invariably  either  take  a  course 
so  far  north  as  to  be  clear  of  its  influence  until  they  approach  the  western 
shores,  where,  by  taking  a  southerly  direction,  they  convert  the  westerly  winds 
into  favorable  gales  ;  or  on  the  other  hand,  proceed  first  southward  till  they  get 
beyond  the  lower  limits  of  the  Gulf-stream,  and  taking  advantages  of  the  trades, 
make  the  wesicrn  coast.  TliLs  latter,  however,  is  a  route  never  adopted  by 
the  best  class  of  New  York  packets  except  they  are  reduced  to  a  disabled 
state. 


"  The  westerly  winds  which  we  have  described  as  prevalent  across  the  At- 
lantic, mre  accompanied  by  a  heavy  sea,  which  is  subject  to  scarcely  any  subsi- 
dence or  intermission.  In  land-locked  seas,  such  as  the  Mediterranean,  and 
the  channels  which  intersect  contiguous  islands,  the  effect  of  the  wind  in  rais- 
ing the  waters  is  rapid,  and  produces  a  short  and  chopping  sea  highly  unfavor- 
tble  to  steamers ;  but  these  effects  speedily  subside,  and,  in  the  Nlediterranean 
especially,  they  produce  but  a  slight  influence  upon  the  average  rate  of  vessels 
when  that  average  is  computed  from  long-continued  performances.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  long  swell  of  the  Atlantic  is  not  so  unfavorable  during  its  op- 
eration, but  its  effects  are  incessant,  and  considerably  more  disadvantage  to 
a  steamer  will  be  produced  by  its  continuance  than  any  which  the  occasional 
roughness  of  the  more  contracted  seaft  to  which  we  have  referred  could  give 
rise  to.** 

It  is  right  to  observe  that  a  *'  short  chopping  sea"  is  a  relative  term  having 
reference  not  merely  to  the  nature  of  the  waves,  but  the  sixe  of  the  vessel. 
That  which  is  a  long  swell  to  a  row-boat  is  a  sho^  unfavorable  sea  to  a  small 
vessel,  and  that  which  is  a  long  swell  to  a  small  steamer,  or  even  to  a  steamer 
of  500  or  600  tons,  may  be  a  short  chopping  sea  to  one  of  2,000  tons.  The 
swell  of  the  Atlantic,  therefore,  may  be  of  as  prejudicial  a  quality  to  the  large 
Atlantic  steamers  as  that  of  the  Mediterranean  and  of  the  channels  is  to  £e 
smaller  vessels  navigating  those  waters. 

Another  formidable  objection  to  Atlantic  steam-vo3raging  arises  from  the 
overwhelming  force  of  the  Atlantic  storms.  The  shock  of  masses  of  water 
roused  into  a  most  violent  commotion  by  the  accumulated  momentum  of  every 
wave  in  the  whole  three  thousand  miles  of  foaming  waters  is  nearly  irresisti- 
Ue,  and  is  productive  of  the  most  injurious  effects  to  vessels  of  large  dimen- 
sions impelled  by  immense  steam-power.  We  ourselves  happened  to  see  the 
Liverpool  in  dock  after  an  exposure  to  one  of  these  Atlantic  storms,  and  she 
was  really  little  better  than  a  wreck.  The  straining  she  had  undergone  was 
inconceivable ;  the  seams  of  the  deck  had  opened  greatly,  a  great  part  of  the 
copper  had  been  detached  from  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  in  consequence  of  the 
irregular  movement  of  the  planking  to  which  it  had  been  nailed,  and  the  oakum 
hung  out  of  many  of  the  seams  in  the  exterior  of  the  vessel,  even  below  the 
water  line,  from  lihich  the  great  straining  had  displaced  it.  The  "  British 
Queen**  it  is  well  known  has  been  similarly  injured  upon  more  than  one  occa- 
sion, and  the  frames  of  the  engines  of  the  Great  Western  have  been  all  broken 
by  the  working  of  the  ship.  The  wear  and  tear  arising  from  this  source  is  in- 
finitely more  to  a  long,  large  steamer,  than  to  a  compact,  well-built  ship ;  and 
the  danger  resulting  from  the  same  cause  is  most  irresistible.  The  icebergs 
which  are  not  imfrequent  in  the  latitude  of  Newfoundland  are  another  source  of 
danger,  and  the  dense  fogs  met  with  in  the  same  regions  are  highly  unfavorable 
to  steam  navigation  ;  while  the  consequences  of  fire,  a  by  no  means  uncommon 
visitation  in  steam-vessels,  in  the  midst  of  the  Atlantic,  are  appalling  to  contem- 
plate. Several  of  these  obstacles  are  manifestly  irremovable,  and  are,  therefore, 
only  capable  of  being  regarded  as  neutralizing  to  a  certain  extent,  the  benefit,  if 
any,  of  the  scheme.  But  others,  and  those  the  most  formidable,  are  suscepti- 
ble of  diminution  by  the  division  of  the  voyage  into  suitable  stages. 

**  Seeing,  then,  the  unfavorable  aspect  under  which  the  project  of  establish- 
ing an  uninterrupted  line  of  steam  navigation  between  Great  Britain  and  New 
York  presents  itself,  let  us  consider  whether  by  resolving  the  voyage  into  the 
shortest  possible  stages,  the  enterprise  may  be  brought  under  more  promising 
conditions.  For  this  purpose  it  is  obvious  that  the  most  western  coast  of  the 
British  Isles  should  be  taken  as  the  point  of  final  departure.  The  west  coast 
of  Ireland  would,  therefore,  be  naturally  selected,  fringed  as  it  is  by  numerous 


spacious  and  well-sheltered  harbors.  St.  Johns,  Newfoundland,  is  the  most 
western  port;  but  this  harbor  is  attended  with  so  many  nautical  difficulties  thaiu 
it  could  scarcely  be  regarded  as  accessible  with  that  certainty  which  sucb  a 
line  of  communication  would  require.  Newfoundland  presents  an  iron-bound 
coast ;  and  even  Nova  Scotia  should  be  avoided  were  it  possible  to  extend  the 
passage  :  but  the  distance  from  the  west  coast  of  Ireland  to  Halifax  comes  up 
to  the  extreme  limit  of  a  (profitably)  practicable  steam  passage.  We  greatly 
fear  that  any  attempt  to  supersede  the  necessity  of  making  Halifax  a  stage  must 
prove  ABORTIVE ;"  that  is  to  say,  if  commercial  advantage  be  considered,  and  if 
the  project  be  not  regarded  as  a  mere  mechanical  experiment. 

In  conclusion,  Dr.  Lardner  observes :  *'  Let  us,  however,  not  be  mi8unde^ 
stood.  That  the  passage  from  Liverpool  to  New  York  cannot  be  made  in  one 
run  by  a  steamship,  we  do  not  maintain."  But  he  declares  his  conviction 
that,  as  a  perman*:nt,  practical,  profitable  thing,  Atlantic  steam-voyaging  will 
not  and  cannot  be,  in  the  present  state  of  the  arts,  successful,  unsupported  bj 
some  extrinsic  aid  from  government.  And  this  conclusion  he  is  content  to 
avow,  notwithstanding  its  unpopularity. 

<*  In  confessing  then,  as  we  do,  after  the  most  careful  and  an  anxious  in- 
quiry respecting  this  interesting  question,  our  fears  of  the  result  of  such  an  en- 
terprise greatly  preponderate  over  our  hopes,  we  are  sensible  of  expressing  an 
unpopular  opinion.  It  is  the  natural  and  fortunate  tendency  of  the  human  mind 
to  anticipate  success,  and  we  ourselves  shared  this  feeling  when  we  com- 
menced the  present  investigation — we  were  wholly  unaware  to  what  point 
results  since  ascertained  would  lead  us." 

We  shall  offer  no  further  remarks  respecting  Dr.  Lardner's  statements, 
which  are  well  able  to  speak  for  themselves,  but  shall  at  once  proceed  to  the 
second  part  of  our  subject,  viz.,  the  determination  of  the  present  condition  of 
the  enterprises  for  maintaining  a  steam  communication  between  Great  Brit- 
ain and  New  York.  This  may,  perhaps,  best  be  shown  by  an  enumeration  of 
the  several  vessels  which  have  been  employed  upon  that  line,  and  the  mode  of 
their  respective  disposition. 

Sirius withdrawn. 

Royal  William withdrawn. 

Great  Liverpool transferred  )  Now  maintaining  steam  communi- 

United  States  (now  Oriental).. .  .transferred  J  cation  with  India,  via  the  Red  sea. 

British  Queen sold. 

President lost. 

Great  Western for  sale  >  g.  i  .    ^ 

Great  iron  steamer unfinished  \ 

The  Halifax  line,  which  carries  out  Dr.  Lardner's  recommendations  to  a 
certain  extent,  alone  thrives ;  yet  it  has  been  questioned  if  even  it  could  con- 
tinue to  keep  the  field  without  the  aid  it  derives  from  the  conveyance  of  the 
mails,  unless  it  were  to  make  the  western  coast  of  Ireland  the  point  of  final 
departure.  The  question  might  be  worth  considering  by  the  proprietors  of  the 
Halifax  packets,  as  well  as  by  the  West  India  Mail  Packet  Company,  whether 
it  would  not  be  greatly  to  their  advantage  if  all  of  their  vessels  were  to  make 
the  western  coast  of  Ireland  their  point  of  arrival  and  departure.  But  should  the 
managers  of  those  companies  think  differently,  should  the  shareholders  resolve, 
in  spite  of  common  sense  and  Dr.  Lardner,  to  throw  thousands  upon  thousaniis 
of  pounds  sterling  into  the  gulf  of  direct  communication,  they  are  quite  wel- 
come, for  aught  we  care,  to  continue  to  indulge  so  reasonable  a  predilection. 

There  is  one  circumstance  connected  with  the  preceding  table  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  vessels  are  employed  in  the  Atlantic  enterprise,  which  affords 
an  example  so  striking  of  the  coincidences  between  the  deductions  of  philoso- 
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phy  and  the  results  of  experience,  that,  although  it  has  no  immediate  reference 
to  the  present  subject,  we  cannot  permit  this  opportunity  to  pass  without  say- 
ing a  word  respecting  it.  Dr.  Lardner,  it  is  well  known,  did  not  confine  his 
inquiries  to  Atlantic  steam-voyaging ;  he  also  discussed  the  merits  of  steam 
communication  with  India,  via  the  Red  sea  ;  and  it  may  be  satisfactory  collat- 
erally, to  ascertain  what  his  opinions  were  respecting  that  line  of  intercommu- 
nication. We  shall  find  those  opinions  stated  in  his  letter  to  Lord  Melbourne, 
published  in  1837,  from  which  we  extract  the  following  passage : — 

"  It  has  been  contended  that  the  question  should  not  be  regarded  as  one  to 
be  determined  merely  upon  a  calculation  of  profit ;  that,  on  Uie  contrary,  it  is 
one  with  which  great  political  and  social  interests  are  interwoven  so  closely, 
that  it  ought  to  be  adopted  even  thqugh  its  entire  cost  should  have  to  be  de- 
frayed by  the  nation.  This  principle  has  been  implicitly  admitted  in  the  reso- 
lution of  the  select  committee  of  1834,  and  it  has  been  explicitly  avowed  by 
the  late  governor-general,  by  several  honorable  members  of  the  legislation  and 
of  your  lordship's  administration.  But  it  is  a  principle  which  I  think  it  unne- 
cessary to  discuss  in  the  present  case,  because  ther$  is  no  propontton,  however 
tey^eviideni,  tohieh  carries  to  my  mind  a  more  clear  conviction  than  I  have  that  this 
ffieoivrtf,  if  efficiently  carried  into  operation^  will  more  than  return  its  own  ex- 
fenses/* 

Here  is  an  opinion  diametrically  opposite  to  that  delivered  respecting  Atlan- 
tic voyaging.  Let  us  inquire  how  far  this  conclusion  is  borne  out  by  expe- 
rience. 

The  "  Great  Liverpool"  having  in  a  single  season  earned  a  loss  to  her  pro- 
prietors of  six  thousand  sterling,  upon  the  New  York  line,  it  was  determined 
to  withdraw  her,  and,  with  another  new  vessel  built  for  Atlantic  voyaging,  now 
the  Oriental,  to  open  a  communication  with  India,  via  the  Red  sea.  The  pro- 
prietors of  the  British  Queen,  who,  we  have  been  informed,  have  sustained  a 
loss  of  about  sixty  thousand  pounds  in  Atlantic  steam  transit,  became  competi- 
tors with  the  Great  Liverpool  and  Oriental  for  the  Alexandrian  line,  plainly, 
showing  that  both  of  those,  afler  a  vast  expenditure  of  money,  had  arrived  at 
the  very  conclusion  that  Dr.  Lardner  held  three  or  four  years  before.  Has  it 
never  occurred  to  the  proprietors  of  those  vessels  that  they  might  have  saved 
ibout  j£  100,000  as  well  as  vast  responsibility,  anxiety,  risk,  and  discredit,  if,  at 
the  commencement  of  the  Atlantic  discussions,  they  had  prevented  their  passions 
from  exercising  their  favorite  calling,  that  of  running  away  with  their  reason  ? 

A  recent  meeting  of  the  proprietary  of  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steam 
Navigation  Company  enables  us  to  state,  that  Oriental  steam-voyaging  has 
been  nighly  successful ;  and  this  result  has  been  attained  with  the  same  ves- 
sels and  by  the  same  management  that  were  incapable  of  realizing  anything 
but  loss  on  the  New  York  line.  It  is  plain,  from  this  result,  that  the  Atlantic 
foterprise  did  not  fail  from  mismanagement,  even  were  we  not  assured  as  we 
ire  that  Mr.  Carleton  and  mismanagement  are  altogether  incompatible.  Can 
i  coincidence  such  as  this,  between  prediction  and  reality,  be  merely  for- 
tutouB  t 

Has  the  establishment  of  the  several  lines  of  steam  communication  between 
Great  Britain  and  New  York  been  productive  of  a  permanently  profitable  issue  ? 
We  leave  the  verdict  to  our  readers,  our  part  being  merely  to  furnish  such  re- 
iiiiifcs  and  data  as  may  conduce  to  the  attainment  of  a  just  conclusion.  Had 
we  set  out  with  a  different  resolution  we  might  perhaps  have  given  it  as  our 
opinion  that  the  Atlantic  scheme  had  proved  itself  a  signal  failure — that  Dr. 
Ludnei's  views  had  been  confirmed  with  singular  exactness — ^that 

**  Earth  ha*  itf  babble*  at  the  water  bath, 
And  this  is  of  them." 


*'  But  we  originally  said,  as  we  now  repeat,  that  we  do  not  mean  to  diTulge  oar 
own  opinion. 

One  consummation,  then,  is  devoutly  to  be  wished,  namely,  that  Dr.  Laidner 
will  soon  return  to  this  country  to  resume  the  wand  which,  like  Prospero's, 
none  but  its  master  can  wield.  We  can  see  no  other  antidote  against  thit 
worst  of  £g3rptian  plagues,  the  swarms  of  vermin  with  which  the  track  of  prac- 
tical philosophy  is  now  overrun.  We  are  death-sick  of  the  reini  of  minoie 
philosophers.  If  the  choice  rested  with  us,  we  would  say,  Give  us  back 
our  wolves  again — ^restore  the  dominion  of  barbarism — curse  us  with  anything 
but  the  cant  of  philosophical  imposture — the  disgusting  egotism  of  idiotic 
mountebanks.  Dr.  Lardner's  return  to  England  would  be  the  deadi-warrant  of 
all  such  quacks,  which  is  of  itself  a  sufficient  reason  to  inspire  the  aiilent  de- 
sire that  his  return  will  not  be  much  longer  delayed. 
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IE  iavestigation  of  the  mechanical  phenomena  of  material  tuhstances  has 
,  in  modem  works,  conducted  by  resolving  these  effects  into  two  principal 
ions ;  those  in  which  the  bodies  exhibiting  them  are  at  rest,  aiid  those  in 
h  they  are  in  motion.     As  applied  to  solid  bodies,  these  divisions  have 

respectively  denominated  statics  and  dynamics  ;*  and,  as  applied  to 
s,  HYDROSTATICS  and  HYDRODYNAMICS.  Electricity  being  assumed  to  be 
ysical  agent,  having  the  properties  of  an  elastic  fluid,  and  capable,  like 
rrosser  solids  and  fluids,  of  being  maintained  in  a  state  of  equilibrium  by 
outual  action  and  reaction  of  antagonist  forces,  or  of  moving  in  definite  di- 
ons,  and  forming  currents  of  greater  or  less  intensity,  the  analysis  of  its 
ts  would  naturally  be  conducted  by  means  of  the  same  classification; 
accordingly,  that  division  of  the  science  in  which  the  electric  fluid  is  con- 
ed in  a  state  of  equilibrium  or  repose,  and  in  which  the  physical  conditions 
^hich  such  equilibrium  depends  are  investigated,  would  be  denominated 
!TRO-STATics,  whUo  that  in  which  the  efiects  of  currents  of  electricity  are 
idered,  would  be  called  electro-dynamics. 

EST  being  in  its  nature  more  simple  than  motion,  and  the  cases  of  forces 
ally  destructive  of  each  other's  influence,  and  therefore  productive  of  equi- 
un,  being  more  simple  than  those  in  which  motion  ensues  from  the  com- 
1  action  of  forces  differing  from  each  other  in  various  respects,  it  was  nat- 
that,  in  every  part  of  physics,  the  principles  of  statics  should  be  first  es- 
ihed  and  understood.  Such  has  been  accordingly  the  course  which  the 
ress  of  discovery  has  taken  in  other  branches  of  natural  philosophy,  and 
ricity  is  not  an  exception  to  it.  All  the  phenomena  which  have  been  hith- 
Euiverted  to  in  this  notice  belong  properly  to  electro-statics.     In  all  of 

the  electric  fluid  is  contemplated  in  a  state  of  equilibrium ;  or  if  its  mo- 
3e  occasionally  considered,  it  is  only  in  sudden  and  momentary  changes 
one  state  of  equilibrium  to  another.    Thus,  when  a  Leyden  jar  is  char- 

*  The  tannt  STXRio-nATict  tnd  maxo-DTHAMic*  wtrald  be  preferable. 


: } 

ged,  the  positive  electricity  accumulated  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  glass  is 
maintained  there,  in  spite  of  the  tendency  it  has  to  escape  in  virtue  of  its  self- 
expansive  property,  by  the  attraction  of  the  negative  electricity  accumulated 
on  the  external  surface.  When  a  communication  is  made  between  the  inter- 
nal and  external  surfaces  by  a  metallic  wire,  this  state  of  equilibrium  ceases ; 
the  positive  fluid  of  the  inner  surface  runs  along  the  wire  in  one  direction,  and 
the  negative  fluid  of  the  external  surface  runs  along  it  in  the  other  direction, 
until  each  neutralizes  the  other,  and  a  new  state  of  equilibrium  is  established 
by  the  actual  combination  of  the  two  fluids.  If  this  change  occupied  a  sensi- 
ble interval  of  time,  and  it  were  required  to  investigate  the  effects  which  would 
be  produced  during  that  interval  either  on  the  jar  and  wire,  or  on  any  bodies 
which  might  be  within  their  influence,  the  question  would  properiy  belong  to 
ELECTRO-DYNAMICS ;  but  in  fsct  the  discharge,  as  it  is  called,  or  the  transition 
from  the  one  state  of  equilibrium  to  the  other,  is  instantaneous,  and  the  same 
may  be  said  of  all  the  phenomena  which  form  the  subject  of  the  preceding 
pages. 

In  the  commencement  of  this  notice,  the  frequent  influence  of  circumstances, 
apparently  fortuitous,  on  the  progress  of  discovery  in  the  sciences,  has  been 
mentioned.  It  would  be  diflUcult,  either  in  the  history  of  the  sciences  or  of  the 
political  growth  of  states,  to  find  a  more  signal  example  of  this  than  was  offered 
by  the  discovery  of  that  powerful  instrument  of  physical  investigation,  the 
VOLTAIC  PILE.  "  It  may  be  proved,"  says  M.  Arago,  "  that  this  immortal  dis- 
covery arose  in  the  most  immediate  and  direct  manner  from  a  slight  cold  with 
which  a  Bolognese  lady  was  attacked  in  1790,  for  which  her  physician  pre- 
scribed the  use  of  frog'brothy 

Galvani  was  professor  of  anatomy  at  Bologna.  At  the  period  just  mentioned, 
it  happened  that  several  frogs,  divested  of  their  skins,  and  prepared  for  cook- 
ing the  broth  prescribed  for  Madame  Galvani,  lay  upon  a  table  in  the  laboratory 
of  the  professor,  near  which  at  the  moment  stood  an  electrical  machine.  One 
of  the  professor's  assistants,  being  employed  in  some  process  in  which  the  ma- 
chine was  necessary,  took  sparks  occasionally  from  the  conductor,  when  Mad- 
ame Galvani  was  astonished  to  see  the  limbs  of  the  dead  frogs  convulsed  with 
movements  resembling  vital  action.  She  called  the  attention  of  her  husband 
to  the  fact,  who  repeated  the  experiment,  and  found  the  motions  reproduced  as 
often  as  a  spark  was  taken  from  the  conductor.  This  was  the  first,  but  not  the 
only  or  chief  part  played  by  chance  in  this  great  discovery. 

Galvani  was  not  familiar  with  electricity.  Had  he  been  so,  he  would  have 
seen  in  the  convulsions  of  the  frog  evidence  of  nothing  more  than  a  high  elee- 
troscopic  sensibility  in  the  nerves  of  that  animal,  and  an  interesting  example 
of  the  known  principle  of  electrical  induction.  But  luckily  for  the  progress  of 
science,  he  was  more  an  anatomist  than  an  electrician,  and  beheld  with  senti- 
ments of  unmixed  wonder  the  manifestation  of  what  he  believed  to  be  a  new 
principle  in  the  animal  economy,  and,  fired  with  the  notion  of  bringing  to  light 
the  proximate  cause  of  vitality,  engaged  with  ardent  enthusiasm  in  a  course  of 
experiments  on  the  effects  of  electricity  on  the  animal  system.  It  is  rarely 
that  an  example  is  found  of  the  progress  of  science  being  ^vored  by  the  igno* 
ranee  of  its  professors. 

Chance  now  again  came  upon  the  stage.  In  the  course  of  his  researches  ho 
had  occasion  to  separate  the  legs,  thighs,  and  lower  part  of  the  body  of  the 
frog  from  the  remainder,  so  as  to  lay  bare  the  lumbar  nerves.  Having  the 
members  of  several  frogs  thus  dissected,  he  passed  copper  hooks  through  pait 
of  the  dorsal  column  which  remained  above  the  junction  of  the  thighs,  for  the 
convenience  of  hanging  them  up  till  they  might  be  required  for  the  purposes  of 
experiment.     In  this  manner  he  happened  to  suspend  several  upon  the  iron 
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bilctmy  in  front  of  his  laboratory,  when,  to  his  inexpressible  astonishment,  the 
limbs  were  thrown  into  strong  convulsions.  No  electrical  machine  was  now 
present  to  exert  any  influence. 

If  the  supply  of  capital  facts  be  occasionally  due  to  chance,  or  to  the  Being 
ty  whom  what  is  miscalled  chance  is  directed,  it  is  to  the  operation  of  the  fac- 
ilties  of  exalted  minds  that  the  development  of  the  laws  of  nature  is  due :  if 
ude  lumps  of  the  natural  ore  of  science  be  now  and  then  thrown  under  the  feet 
f  philosophy,  the  discovery  of  the  vein  itself,  its  depUi  and  direction,  iu  qual- 
ty  and  value,  the  separation  of  the  precious  metal  it  contains  from  its  baser 
lements,  the  demonstration  of  its  connexion  with  the  phenomena  of  nature, 
nd  its  adaptation  to  the  uses  of  life,  are  all  and  severally  the  work  of  that 
toble  facult^  of  intellect,  that  image  of  his  own  essence,  which  the  Creator 
if  the  universe  has  impressed  upon  man,  and  which  is  never  more  worthily 
ixercised  than  in  the  investigation  of  those  laws  of  the  material  world,  in  aU 
if  which,  whether  they  affect  the  vast  bodies  of  the  universe,  or  the  imper- 
«ptible  molecules  of  those  around  us,  there  is  ever  conspicuous  a  provident 
are  for  the  wellbeing  of  his  creatures. 

In  the  convulsions  of  the  frog,  suspended  by  a  copper  wire  on  an  iron  rail, 
Tilvani  saw  a  new  fact,  and  soon  discovered  that  the  circumstance  on  which  it 
lepended  was  the  simultaneous  contact  of  the  metals  with  the  nerves  and  mus- 
les  of  the  animal.  He  found  that  the  effects  were  reproduced  whenever  the 
Duscles  touched  the  iron  while  the  nerves  touched  the  copper,  but  that  contact 
nth  the  copper  alone  did  not  produce  them.  He  next  placed  the  body  of  the 
Aimal  upon  a  plate  of  iron,  and  touching  the  plate  with  one  end  of  a  copper 
rire,  brought  the  other  end  into  contact  with  the  lumbar  nerves.  The  convul- 
ions  followed  as  before.  Galvani  inferred  from  these  and  other  similar  exper- 
ments  and  observations,  that  the  conditions  under  which  the  phenoitienon  was 
noduced  were,  that  a  connexion  should  be  made  between  the  nerves  of  the 
oimal  and  the  muscles  with  which  those  nerves  were  united  by  a  continued 
ine  or  circuit  composed  of  two  different  metals  ;  and  he  explained  this  singu- 
it  effect  by  assuming,  hypothetically,  that,  in  the  animal  economy,  there  exists 
I  nataral  source  of  electricity ;  that,  at  the  junction  of  the  nerves  and  muscles, 
he  natural  electricity  is  decomposed ;  that  the  positive  fluid  goes  to  the  nerve, 
did  the  negative  to  the  muscle ;  that  the  nerve  and  muscle  are  therefore  anal- 
igons  to  the  internal  and  external  coating  of  a  charged  Leyden  jar ;  that  the 
netallic  connexion  made  between  the  nerve  and  the  muscle  in  the  experiments 
ibove-mentioned  serves  as  a  conductor  between  these  opposite  electricities ; 
ind  that,  on  making  the  connexion,  the  same  discharge  iskes  place  as  in  the 
>)rden  experiment. 

This  theory  fascinated  for  a  time  the  physiologists.  The  phenomena  of  animal 
ife  had  been  ascribed  to  an  hypothetical  agent,  which  passed  under  the  name  of 
be  **  nerrous  fluid.**  The  Galvanic  theory  consigned  this  term  to  the  obsolete  list ; 
lad  electricity  was  now  the  great  vital  principle,  by  which  the  decrees  of  the 
rndttrstanding,  and  the  dictates  of  the  will,  were  conveyed  from  the  organs  of 
he  brain  to  the  obedient  members  of  the  body.  Those  who  know  how  pas- 
donate  is  the  love  of  a  theory  which  appears  to  give  a  satisfactory  account  of 
ibcts  otherwise  mysterious,  and  how  much  more  gratifying  to  the  amour" 
tnpre  it  is  to  be  able  to  connect  effects  with  supposed  causes,  than  to  be 
oopcDed  to  view  the  former  as  the  real  limits  of  our  knowledge,  will  under- 
tend  the  reluctance  with  which  the  Bolognese  school  and  its  distinguished 
nder  wbidd  surrender  a  theorv  so  dazzling  as  animal  electricity ;  nevertheless 
i  was  doomed  soon  to  fall  unaer  the  irresistible  assauhs  of  physical  truth  di- 
BCted  against  it  by  a  dant  intellect,  which,  though  located  in  a  little  village  of 
lie  Biilanese,  belonged  to  mankind.  . 


Volta,  professor  of  natural  philosophy  at  Como,  and  subsequently  at  Pavia, 
had  been  already  known  for  his  researches  in  different  parts  of  physics,  but 
more  especially  in  electricity.  The  Bolognese  experiments  naturally  en§raged 
his  attention,  and  it  was  not  long  before  his  superior  sagacity  enabled  him  to 
perceive  that  the  theory  of  Galvani  was  destitute  of  any  sound  foundation. 
Indeed,  a  single  experiment  was  sufficient  to  orerturn  it,  though  not  to  carry 
conviction  of  its  futility  to  the  minds  of  its  partisans.  Volta  applied  the  met- 
als in  contact  with  each  other  to  the  muscle  alone,  without  touching  the  nerves, 
and  the  convulsions  nevertheless  ensued.  The  analogy  of  the  muscle  and 
nerve  to  the  Leyden  phial  was  no  longer  tenable.  Volta  transferred  this  anal- 
ogy to- the  two  metals,  and  contended  that  the  mutual  contact  of  two  dissimilar 
metals  must  be  regarded  as  the  source  of  the  electricity ;  that  by  the  contact 
the  natural  electricity  was  decomposed,  and  the  positive  fluid  passed  to  one 
metal,  and  the  negative  one  to  the  other ;  and  that  the  muscle  merely  played 
the  part  of  a  conductor  in  carrying  off  one  of  the  fluids  thus  developed. « 

To  this  Galvani  replied  by  showing  that,  when  a  single  metal  was  used  to 
connect  the  nerves  and  muscles  the  convulsions  ensued,  and  that  therefore  the 
contact  of  dissimilar  metals  could  not  be  the  source  of  the  electricity.  Volta 
rejoined,  that  it  was  impossible  to  be  assured  of  the  perfect  homogeneity  of  the 
metal,  and  that  any  the  least  heterogeneous  matter  contained  in  it  would  be 
sufficient  for  his  hypothesis.  Also,  that  when  a  single  metal  was  used,  the 
convulsions  were  uncertain,  and  never  produced,  except  in  cases  where  the 
organs  were  in  the  highest  state  of  excitability ;  whereas,  on  the  contrary,  they 
happened  invariably,  and  were  long  continued,  when  the  connexion  was  made 
/  by  two  dissimilar  metals. 

Tenacious  of  this  cherished  theory  to  the  last,  Doctor  Valli,  a  partisan  of 
Galvani,  confoundei  the  advocates  of  the  school  of  Pavia,  by  showing  that,  by 
merely  bringing  the  muscles  themselves  into  contact  with  the  nerves,  tcithout 
the  intervention  of  any  metal  whatever^  the  convulsions  ensued.  To  this — the 
expiring  efibrt  of  the  Bolognese  party — Volta  readily  and  triumphantly  replied, 
that  the  success  of  the  experiments  of  Valli  required  two  conditions  :  first,  that 
the  parts  of  the  animal  brought  into  contact  should  be  as  heterogeneous  as  pos- 
sible ;  and,  secondly,  the  interposition  of  a  third  substance  between  these 
organs.  This,  so  far  from  overturning  the  theory  of  Volta,  only  gave  it  in- 
creased generality,  showing,  as  it  did,  that  electricity  was  developed,  not  alone 
by  the  contact  of  two  dissimilar  metals,  but  also  by  the  contact  of  dissimilar 
substances  not  metallic. 

From  this  lime,  the  partisans  of  animal  electricity  gradually  diminished,  and 
no  effort  worth  recording  to  revive  Galvani's  theory  was  made.  Meanwhile, 
the  hypothesis  of  Volta  was,  as  yet,  regarded  only  as  the  conjecture  of  a  pow- 
erful and  sagacious  mind,  requiring  nevertheless  much  more  cogent  and  direct 
experimental  verification.     This  experimental  proof  he  soon  supplied. 

The  first  analogy  which  Volta  produced  in  support  of  his  theory  of  contact 
was  derived  from  the  well-known  experiment  of  Sulzer.  If  two  pieces  of  dis- 
similar metal,  such  as  lead  and  silver,  be  placed  one  above  and  the  other  below 
the  tongue,  no  particular  effect  will  be  perceived  so  long  as  they  are  not  in 
contact  with  each  other ;  but  if  their  outer  edges  be  brought  to  touch  each 
other,  a  peculiar  taste  will  be  fell.  If  the  metals  be  applied  in  one  order,  the 
taste  will  be  acidulous  ;  if  the  order  be  inverted,  it  will  be  alkaline.  Now,  if  the 
tongue  be  applied  to  the  conductor  of  a  common  electrical  machine,  an  acidu- 
lous or  alkaline  taste  will  be  perceived,  according  as  the  conductor  is  electri- 
fied positively  or  negatively.  Volta  contended,  therefore,  that  the  identity  of 
the  cause  should  be  inferred  from  the  identity  of  the  efTects  ;  that,  as  positive 
electricity  produced  an  acid  savor,  and  negative  electricity  an  alkaline,  on  the 
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conductor  of  the  machine,  the  same  effects  on  the  organs  of  taste  produced  by 
I  the  metals  ought  to  be  ascribed  to  the  same  cause. 

I  However  sufficient  this  analogy  might  seem  to  the  understanding  of  Volta, 
I  it  was  insufficient  for  the  rigid  canons  of  the  logic  of  modem  physics,  and  he 
accordingly  sought  and  obtained  more  direct  and  unequivocal  proof  of  his  hy- 
pothesis. Two  disks,  one  of  copper  and  the  other  of  zinc,  were  attached  to 
insulating  handles,  by  means  of  which  they  were  carefully  brought  into  con- 
tact, and  suddenly  separated  without  friction.  They  were  then  presented  sev- 
erally to  a  powerful  condensing  electioscope.  The  usual  indications  of  elec- 
tricity were  obtained,  and  it  was  shown  that  this  electricity  was  positive  on  the 
line,  and  negative  on  the  copper,  fiy  repeating  the  contact,  and  collecting 
the  electricity  by  means  of  the  condenser,  sparks  were  produced,  and  the  dem- 
onstration was  complete. 

That  the  contact  of  dissimilar  metals  was  followed  by  the  evolution  of  elec- 
tricity, could  therefore  no  longer  be  doubted.  It  will,  however,  hereafter 
appear  that  philosophers  are  not  even  yet  agreed  that  the  contact  is  the  imme- 
diate or  the  only  cause  of  tha  disengagement  of  electricity  in  such  cases. 
Chemical  agency  is  now  known  to  be  one  of  the  sources  of  electricity  ;  and  its 
operation  is  so  subtle,  often  so  imperceptible,  and  generally  so  inevitable,  when 
heterogeneous  molecules  come  into  contact,  that  doubts  have  been  entertained 
whether,  in  every  case  where  electricity  seems  to  proceed  from  contact,  it  has 
not  really  its  origin  in  feeble  and  imperceptible  chemical  action. 

Although  the  complete  development  of  this  last-mentioned  idea  belongs  to  a 
,  Buch  more  recent  epoch  in  the  progress  of  electrical  discovery,  yet  the  chemi- 
cal origin  of  electricity  did  not  altogether  escape  notice  even  at  the  period  to 
which  we  now  refer. 

Of  the  numerous  philosophers  in  every  part  of  Europe  who  took  part  in  the 
discussions,  and  varied  and  repeated  the  experiments  connected  with  these 
questions,  one  of  those  to  whom  attention  is  more  especially  due  was  Fabroni, 
who,  in  the  year  1792,*  two  years  after  the  discovery  of  Galvani,  communi- 
cated his  researches  to  the  Florentine  Academy.  In  this  paper  is  found  the 
first  suggestion  of  the  chemical  origin  of  Galvanic  electricity. 

Fabroni  observes  that  in  the  mutual  contact  of  heterogeneous  metals  there 
ii  a  reciprocal  action  which  favors  chemical  change  ;  that  to  this  action  must 
be  ascribed  many  well-known  phenomena,  such  as  the  more  rapid  oxydation 
of  certain  metals  when  combined,  or  in  mere  contact  with  other  metals.     Ac- 
cording to  him,  a  metal,  like  all  chemical  reagents,  has  a  tendency  to  combina- 
tion with  another  metal  when  they  are  brought  into  contact ;  that  this  effect  is 
only  prevented  by  the  superior  force  of  cohesion  which  prevails  among  the 
particles  of  each.     This  cohesive  force  will,  however,  be  lessened  in  its  en- 
I  ^'Sy  ^y  ^^^  antagonism  of  the  attraction  of  the  molecules  of  the  two  metals 
>  toward  each  other,  just  in  the  same  manner  as  it  would  be  lessened  by  the 
action  of  heat.     Being  thus  lessened,  its  opposition  to  the  tendency  v^hich  the 
particles  of  either  metal  have  to  combine  with  oxygen,  taken  either  from  the 
atmosphere,  or  obtained  from  the  decomposition  of  water,  would  be  proportion- 
ally diminished,  and  such  oxydation  would  accordingly  be  promoted.     In  this 
way  Fabroni  accounted  for  the  tendency  of  certain  alloys  of  metal  to  oxydation, 
and  for  the  well-known  fact  that  iron  nails,  then  used  in  attaching  the  copper 
sheathing  to  vessels,  were  rendered  so  liable  to  rust  by  their  contact  with  the 
copper,  &at  they  became  soon  too  small  for  the  holes  in  which  they  were  in- 
serted.    He  supposed,  therefore,  that  in  the  experiments  of  Galvani  and  Volta, 
in  which  the  convulsions  of  the  limbs  of  animals  were  produced,  a  chemical 

*  Tfa0  dats  of  tho  meuehM  of  tbia  philoaopber  is  generally,  bat  erroneooflly,  umgned  to  the 
year  1799. 
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change  was  made  by  the  contact  of  one  of  these  metals  with  the  liqnid  i 
always  found  on  the  parts  of  the  animal  body ;  and  that  the  immediate 
of  the  convulsions  was  not,  as  supposed  by  Galrani,  due  to  animal  elect 
nor,  as  assumed  by  Volta,  to  a  current  of  electricity  emanating  from  tli 
face  of  contact  of  the  two  metals,  but  to  the  decomposition  of  the  fluid 
the  animal  substance,  and  the  transition  of  oxygen  from  a  state  of  combi: 
with  it  to  combination  with  the  metal.  The  electricity  produced  in  the  e 
ments  Fabroni  ascribed  entirely  to  the  chemical  changes,  it  being  then  1 
that  chemical  processes  were  generally  attended  with  sensible  signs  of 
tricity.  He  maintained  that  the  convulsions  were  chiefly  due  to  £e  chc 
changes,  and  not  to  the  electricity  incidental  to  them,  which,  if  it  open 
all,  he  considered  to  do  so  in  a  secondary  way. 

The  necessary  limits  of  this  notice  will  not  allow  of  a  further  analysis 
researches  of  this  philosopher  ;  but  if  his  original  papers  be  referred  to,  i 
be  seen  that  he  is  entitled  to  the  credit  of  having  fint  distinctly  demons 
the  chemical  origin  of  Voltaic  electricity. 

In  the  year  1800,  the  attention  of  the  scientific  world  was  withdrawn 
the  controversy  respecting  the  origin  of  Galvanic  electricity,  and  all 
matters  of  minor  importance,  and  engrossed  by  one  of  those  vast  disco 
which  constitute  an  epoch  in  the  progress  of  knowledge,  and  give  a  nc 
rection  to  the  sciences.  On  the  20th  of  March,  1800,  Volta  addressed  a 
to  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  then  president  of  the  Royal  Society,  in  which  I 
nounced  to  him  the  discovery  of  the  voltaic  pile,  one  of  the  most  po^ 
instruments  for  the  investigation  of  the  laws  of  nature,  as  exhibited  in  th 
tual  relations  of  the  constituent  parts  of  matter,  which  ever  did  honor 
science  of  any  age,  or  any  nation. 

In  order  to  complete  the  experimental  analysis  of  the  eflects  of  Ga 
electricity,  Volta  felt  the  necessity  of  collecting  it  in  much  greater  quai 
than  could  be  obtained  in  the  processes  which  had  then  been  adopted, 
cording  to  his  theory,  when  two  plates  of  metal,  zinc  and  copper  for  exa 
were  brought  into  contact,  two  currents  of  electric  fluid  originated  at 
common  surface,  and  moved  from  that  point  in  opposite  directions.  The 
tive  fluid  passed  along  the  zinc,  and  the  negative  along  the  copper.  I 
extremities  of  the  two  metals  most  remote  from  their  mutual  contact  were 
nected  by  an  arc  of  conducting  matter,  these  contrary  currents  would 
along  this  arc,  the  positive  fluid  moving  from  the  zinc  toward  the  coppei 
the  negative  from  the  copper  toward  the  zinc  ;  but  the  intensity  of  the» 
rents  was  supposed  to  be  so  feeble  that  no  ordinary  electroscope,  wIk 
might  be  its  sensibility,  would  be  affected  by  it.  In  order  to  bring  into  c 
tion  in  this  question  those  instruments  which  had  been  applied  to  coi 
electricity,  he  therefore  sought  some  expedient  by  which  he  could  coir 
and,  as  it  were,  superpose  two  or  more  currents,  and  thus  multiply  the  inte 
until  it  should  attain  such  an  augmentation  as  to  produce  eflects  analogo 
those  which  had  been  obtained  by  ordinary  electricity. 

With  this  object,  he  conceived  the  idea  of  placing  alternately,  one  on 
other,  disks  of  diflerent  metals,  such  as  zinc  and  copper.  Let  us  suppoc 
lowest  disk  to  be  copper,  having  a  disk  of  zinc  upon  it.  On  this  disk  of 
let  a  second  copper  disk  be  placed,  and  over  that  a  second  disk  of  xinc,  a 
on.  According  to  Volta's  theory,  currents  of  electricity  would  be  establ 
at  each  surface  of  contact  of  the  two  metals,  the  positive  current  running 
the  zinc,  and  the  negative  along  the  copper.  With  the  arrangement  j 
described,  there  would  proceed  from  the  first  surface  a  negative  downwan 
a  positive  upward  current ;  from  the  second  a  positive  downward,  and  a 
tive  upward  current;  from  the  third  a  negative  downward,  and  a  pusitiv 
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ward  cuxvent,  and  so  on :  the  downward  current  being  negative,  and  the  up- 
ward positiTe  from  the  upper  surface  of  each  copper  disk,  and  the  upper 
current  being  negative  and  the  downward  positive  from  the  lower  surface  of 
such  disk.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  downward  currents  would  be  al- 
tenately  positive  and  negative ;  and  the  same  would  be  the  case  with  the 
apward  currents.  Now,  since  the  surfaces  of  contact  of  the  metals  would  be 
equal,  these  currents  would  have  equal  intensities,  and  accordingly  each  posi- 
tive current  woold  neutndiie  each  negative  current  having  the  same  direction. 
The  result  would  be,  that  if  the  lowest  and  highest  disk  of  the  pile  were  of  the 
same  metal,  all  the  currents  neutralizing  each  other,  the  pile  would  evolve  no 
electricity  whatever ;  and  if  they  were  of  different  metals,  all  the  downward 
cnrrents,  except  one,  would  neutralize  each  other,  and  that  one  would  be  posi- 
tive. The  effect  of  the  pile  would  therefore  be  the  same  as  if  it  consisted  of 
salv  two  disks,  one  of  copper,  and  the  other  of  zinc. 

Volta  therefore  saw  the  necessity  of  adopting  some  expedient  by  which  all 
the  currents  in  the  same  direction  should  be  of  the  same  kind ;  so  that,  for  ex- 
ample, all  the  descending  currents  should  be  negative,  and  all  the  ascending 
currents  positive.  If  this  could  be  accomplished,  the  current  issuing  from  the 
bectoffl  of  the  pile  would  be  a  negative  current  as  many  times  more  intense 
dian  one  proceeding  from  a  single  pair  of  disks  as  there  were  surfaces  of  con- 
tict  supplying  currents,  and  the  same  would  be  true  of  the  positive  current 
issuing  from  the  top  of  the  pile. 

f     To  effect  this,  it  was  necessary  to  destroy  the  Galvanic  action  at  all  those  sur- 

I  bees  from  which  descending  positive  and  ascending  negative  currents  would  pro- 

I  eeed ;  that  is,  the  lower  surfaces  of  the  copper  disks  and  the  upper  surfaces  of  the 

I  aac  disks.     But  while  this  was  effected,  it  was  also  essential  that  the  progress 

sf  the  descending  negative  and  ascending  positive  currents  should  still  be  un- 

I  iilerrupted.    The  interposition  of  any  substance  which  would  have  no  sensible 

I  Galvanic  action  on  either  of  the  metals  between  each  disk  of  copper  and  the 

I  disk  of  zinc  immediately  below  it  would  auain  one  of  these  ends,  since  the 

action  of  all  the  surfaces  in  which  ascending  negative  or  descending  positive 

I  carrents  could  originate  would  thus  be  prevented.     But  in  order  to  allow  the 

[  frse  progress  of  the  remaining  currents  in  each  direction,  such  substance  must 

be  a  si&ciently  free  conductor  of  electricity.     Volta  selected,  as  the  fittest 

means  of  fulfilling  these  conditions,  disks  of  wet  cloth.     They  would  be  free 

I  fiom  any  sensible  Galvanic  action  on  the  metal,  and  their  moisture  would  give 

ftem  si^cient  conducting  power. 

Having  discovered  the  principles  by  which  this  species  of  electricity  can  be 
accumulated  in  quantity  and  strong  currents  obtained,  he  varied  its  form,  and 
coutrived  the  apparatus  which  is  known  by  the  name  of  La  Couranne  de  Tosses. 
[  l%ia  arrangement,  which  Volta  himself  most  commonly  used  in  his  experi- 
I  Bents,  consisted  <^  a  circle  of  cups  filled  with  warm  water,  or  a  solution  of 
sesHialt.     He  inunersed  in  each  cup  a  plate  of  zinc  and  one  of  silver,  not  in 
I  eonCact,  and  then  established  a  metallic  communication  by  means  of  wire  be- 
tween the  zinc  of  one  cup  and  the  silver  of  the  adjacent  one.     The  positive 
I  doid  was  found  to  proceed  from  the  extreme  zinc  plate,  and  the  negative  from 
'  the  extreme  silver  one,  and  a  continuous  current  was  obtained  by  connecting 
!  diese  by  any  conductora  of  electricity. 

Profoundly  impressed  with  the  importance  of  the  results  likely  to  arise  from 
the  application  of  the  powera  of  the  pile  in  physical  inquiries,  and  doubtless 
auinated  by  the  desire  for  which  he  was  honorably  distinguished  to  extend  all 
possible  encouragement  and  advantage  to  those  engaged  in  the  natural  sciences. 
Napoleon,  then  firat  consul,  and  surrounded  by  the  splendor  of  his  southern 
triumphs,  invited  Volta  to  visit  Paris  ;  and  there,  at  the  Institute,  before  the 
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etite  of  European  philosophers,  to  explain  personsilly  his  great  inrention,  and 
expound  his  views  as  to  its  probable  uses  and  powers  as  an  instrument  of  sci- 
entific research.  Volta  accepted  the  proffered  honor,  and,  in  1801,  attended  at 
three  meetings  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  at  which  he  explained  his  tbeoij 
of  contact,  and  developed  his  views  respecting  the  Voltak^  or,  as  he  called  iU 
ekctro-motive,  action  of  different  metals  upon  each  other.  Among  the  audience 
at  these  memorable  meetings  was  Napoleon  himself,  and  none  present  w^ 
peared  to  appreciate  more  justly  the  vastness  of  the  power  which  was  on  tint 
occasion  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  experimental  philosopher. 

When  the  report  of  the  committee  on  the  subject  was  read,  the  first  consul 
proposed  that  the  rules  of  the  Academy,  which  produced  some  delay  in  con- 
ferring its  honors,  be  suspended,  and  that  the  gold  medal  be  immediitely 
awarded  to  Volta,  as  a  testimony  of  the  gratitude  of  the  philosophers  of  France 
for  his  discovery.  This  proposition  being  carried  by  acclamation,  the  hero  of 
a  hundred  fields,  who  never  did  things  by  halves,  and  who  was  filled  with  a 
prophetic  enthusiasm  as  to  the  powers  of  the  pile,  ordered  two  thousand  crowns 
to  be  sent  to  Volta  the  same  day  from  the  public  treasury,  to  defray  the  ex- 
penses of  his  journey.*  He  also  founded  an  annnal  medal,  of  the  value  of 
three  thousand  franco,  for  the  best  experiment  on  the  electric  fluid,  and  a  prin 
of  sixty  thousand  francs  to  him  who  should  give  electricity  or  magnetism,  by 
his  researches,  an  impulse  comparable  to  that  which  it  received  from  the  di»- 
coveries  of  Franklin  and  Volta. 

The  relation  in  which  the  Voltaic  pile  stood  in  reference  to  the  Leyden  jar 
and  electrical  machines  now  began  to  be  perceived.  In  the  latter  apparatus  a 
great  quantity  of  electricity  is  accumulated  on  the  surfaces  of  the  jar,  and  held 
there  in  equilibrium,  the  positive  fluid  on  one  side  of  the  glass,  and  the  nega- 
tive on  the  other.  When  the  communication  is  made  between  the  two  surfaces, 
a  torrent  of  the  fluid  precipitates  itself  instantaneously  along  the  line  of  com- 
munication, and  the  electrical  equilibrium  is  re-established  in  an  interval  of  time 
so  short  as  to  be  inappreciable.  A  sudden,  instantaneous,  and  violent  effect  is 
produced  on  whatever  bodies  may  be  exposed  to  the  transit  of  this  electric  fluid. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Voltaic  pile  is  a  generator  of  electricity,  which  supplies 
to  its  opposite  poles  the  two  fluids,  the  positive  and  the  negative  electricity,  in  a 
continued,  gentle,  and  regulated  current.  It  discharges  it  not  suddenly  or  in- 
stantaneously, or  with  uncontrollable  and  irresistible  violence,  but  with  gende, 
moderate,  continued,  and  regulated  action.  What  takes  place  in  the  Leyden 
jar  in  an  interval  so  brief  as  to  render  observation  of  its  progress,  or  examina- 
tion of  its  successive  eflects,  impossible,  is  with  the  pile  spread  over  as  long 
an  interval  as  the  observer  may  desire.  Besides  this,  the  effects  themselves 
consequent  on  the  two  modes  of  action  are  different.  That  which  in  mechan- 
ical phenomena  is  effected  by  a  violent  blow  or  concussion,  is  not  more  difler- 
ent  from  the  eflects  of  a  long-continued  action  of  a  uniform  accelerating  force 
or  a  constant  pressure,  than  are  the  eflects  of  the  common  electrical  discharge 
from  those  of  the  currents  of  electricity  propagated  between  the  poles  of  the 
pile. 

The  physiological  effects  of  electricity  exhibited  under  these  diflferent  forms, 
difler  in  a  manner  which  mig^ht  be  anticipated  from  these  modifications  in  the 
transmission  of  the  electric  fluid.  If  the  wires  proceeding  from  tho  opposite 
poles,  and  conducting  the  contrary'  currents  of  fluid,  be  taken  in  the  hands,  the 
sudden  and  violent  shock  of  the  Leyden  jar  is  no  longer  felt.  It  is  replaced  l^ 
a  continued  convulsion  in  the  arms  and  shoulders,  which  does  not  cease  aoloog 
as  the  wires  are  held. 


*  Anigo,  Elogc  de  Volta.  p.  43. 
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If  a  metallic  plate,  in  oonnexion  with  the  positive  pole,  be  applied  to  tlie 
tODj^e,  and  another  connected  with  the  negative  pole  to  any  other  part,  a  stronij 
adduloQs  savor  is  perceived.  If  the  plate  applied  to  the  tongue  be  connected 
with  the  negative  pole,  a  strong  alkaline  savor  is  felt. 

It  is  not  die  organs  of  taste  only  which  are  sensible  to  the  influence  of  this 
instrument.  The  sense  of  sight  is  susceptible  of  its  operation  in  a  manner  even 
more  wonderful.  Let  a  metallic  surface  connected  with  one  of  the  poles  be 
tpplied  to  the  forehead,  the  cheek,  the  nose,  the  chin,  or  the  throat ;  and,  at 
the  same  time,  let  the  patient  take  in  his  hand  the  wire  connected  with  the 
other  pole.  Immediately  a  light  will  be  perceived,  even  though  the  eyes  be 
closed,  the  splendor  and  appearance  of  which  will  vary  with  the  part  of  the 
&ce  in  contact  with  the  metallic  plate.  By  similar  means,  the  perception  of 
wand  will  be  perceived  in  the  ears. 

The  action  of  the  pile  on  the  animal  body  afler  the  vital  principle  is  de- 
itroyed  is  so  well  known,  that  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  mention  it  here. 
The  trunk  of  a  decapitated  body  will  rise  from  its  recumbent  posture ;  the  arms 
will  move  and  strike  objects  near  them ;  the  legs  will  elevate  themselves  with 
I  force  sufficient  to  raise  considerable  weights ;  the  breast  will  heave  as  if 
respiration  were  restored  ;  and.  in  fine,  all  the  vital  actions  will  be  manifested 
with  terrific  and  revolting  precision. 

In  the  hands  of  the  entomologist,  the  pile  affords  results  not  less  interesting. 
The  glow-worm,  submitted  to  the  electric  current,  shines  with  increased  splen- 
dor ;  the  grasshopper  chirps,  as  if  under  the  action  of  a  stimulant.* 

The  physiological  action  of  the  pile  was  strongly  suggestive  of  a  mysterious 
connexion  between  the  electric  fluid  and  the  proximate  principle  of  vitality. 
When  some  of  these  eflfects  were  exhibited  to  Napoleon,  the  emperor  turned 
to  Corvisart,  his  physician,  and  said,  "  Docteur,  voila  Timage  de  la  vie  :  la 
cokmne  vertebrale  est  la  pile ;  le  foie,  le  pole  negatif ;  la  vessie,  ie  pole  posi- 
tif.^t 

The  invention  of  the  pile  had  been  scarcely  more  than  hinted  at,  when  that 
coarse  of  electro-chemical  investigations  began  which  soon  led  to  the  magnifi- 
cent discoTeries  of  Davy,  and  the  series  •  of  experimental  researches  which 
have  been  continued  to  the  present  time  with  results  so  remarkable  by  those 
who  succeeded  him.  The  first  four  pages  only  of  the  letter  of  Volta  to. Sir 
Joseph  Banks  were  despatched  on  th^  20th  of  March,  1800 ;  and  as  these 
were  not  produced  in  public  till  the  receipt  of  the  remainder,  the  letter  was 
■Dt  read  at  the  Royal  Society,  or  published,  until  the  26th  of  June  following. 
The  first  portion  of  the  letter,  in  which  was  described  generally  the  formation 
of  the  pile,  was  shown  in  the  latter  end  of  April  by  Sir  Joseph  Banks  to  some 
scientific  men,  and  among  others  to  Sir  Anthony  (then  Mr.)  Carlisle,  who  was 
engaged  at  the  time  in  certain  physiological  inquiries.  Mr.  W.  Nicholson,  the 
oooductor  of  the  scientific  journal  known  as  NichoUotCs  Journal,  and  Carlisle, 
eonstnicted  a  pile  of  seventeen  silver  half-crown  pieces  alternated  with  equal 
disks  of  copper  and  cloth  soaked  in  a  weak  solution  of  common  sak,  with  which 
on  the  30th  of  April  they  commenced  their  experiments.     It  happened  that  a 

*  Eloge,  p.  33. 

t  TUs  anecdoCa  wm  told  by  Chaptel,  who  wu  prMent  on  the  oooadon,  to  Beqnere] ;  tad  the  lft^ 
•er  lelatM  it  in  (be  fint  volame  of  bu  work  on  electricity,  publiahed  in  1834.  The  idet  that  eleo- 
ttfetejr  ie  the  immediate  principle  of  vitality  baa  occorred  to  other  minda.  Sir  John  Herscbel,  in  hia 
PMfimiDaiy  Ditoonrw  pabliahed  in  the  Cabinet  Cyclopedia  in  1830,  without  ao^r  knowledge  of  tho 
■bove  UMedoCe,  aaya  (p.  343),  "  If  the  brain  be  an  electric  pile  oonatantly  in  action,  it  mav  be  oon- 
arimed  to  diMsharge  itaelf  at  regular  intervals,  when  the  tension  of  the  electricity  devebped  reachea 
a  certain  point,  alonif  the  nerves  which  commonicate  with  the  heart,  and  thus  to  excite  the  palsation 
ef  dut  onan.  TUs  idea  is  forcibly  suggested  by  the  view  of  that  elegant  apparatos,  the  dnr  pile  of 
De  Luc.  u  which  the  successive  accomolations  of  electricity  are  carried  o£P  by  a  saspended  ball, 
which  is  kept  l^  the  discharge  m  a  state  of  regular  pulsation  for  any  length  of  time."  A  sunilar 
idea  occiured  to  Dr.  Amott,  and  is  mentioned  in  his  Pfaysics. 
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drop  of  water  wu  osed  to  mftke  good  tbo  oontact  of  the  condnctiiig  wirt  with 
a  plate  to  which  the  electricity  was  to  be  tranamitted ;  Cailiale  ofaaerred  a  dit>> 
engagement  of  gaa  in  this  water,  and  Nicholson  recognised  the  odor  of  hydro- 
gen proceeding  from  it.  In  order  to  observe  this  effect  with  more  advantage, 
a  small  glaaa  tube,  open  at  both  enda,  waa  stopped  at  one  end  fay  a  coirL  ud 
being  then  filled  with  water  waa  similarly  stofmed  at  the  other  end.  i  Through 
both  corks  [necea  of  brass  wire  were  inserted,  the  points  of  whkk  were  m- 
justed  at  a  distance  of  an  inch  and  three  qoarters  asunder  in  the  water.  Whan 
these  wires  were  put  in  communication  with  the  opposite  ends  of  the  pile, 
bubblea  of  gaa  were  evolved  from  the  point  of  ihe  negative  wire,  and  the  end 
of  the  poaitive  wire  became  tarnished.  The  gaa  evoli^  aroeared  on  einnnna- 
tion  to  be  hydrogen,  and  the  tamiah  waa  (anod  to  proceed  from  the  Bzydaiiott 
of  the  positive  wire.  It  was  inferred  that  the  proceas  in  which  tfaeee  eiecta 
were  produced  was  the  decomposition  of  wster.  This  toiik  place  on  the  2d 
of  May,  shortly  sAer  the  receipt  of  the.first  portion  of  Volta's  letter. 

To  sscertain  whether  the  oxydation  of  the  poaitive  wire  waa  an  effect  inci- 
dental to  the  experiment,  or  had  an  influence  m.piodw»ng  the  deeoapositioni 
Nicholson  determined  to  try  the  effect  of  wir^s  formed  of  metal  move  diffienll 
of  ozvdaiion.  Wirijoa  of  platinum  were  accordingly  inaerted  thioagh  the  eoiks, 
and  tii4  experiment  repeated.  Bubblea  of  pa  were,  now*  evolvM  from  both 
wirea.  Two  platinum  wires  were  next  inserted  at  the  dosed  ends  of  two 
separate  tubes,  which,  beiiig  open  at  the  other  enda  and  filled  with  watery  weis 
inserted  in  the  aame  vessel  of  water..  Being  placed  side  by  aide  cloae  lOMther, 
and  the  wirea  being  continued  to  the  lower  enda  of  the  tubes,  ao  thtt  the  dis- 
tance between  their  pointa  was  not  more  than  twp  inchea,  their  upper  extrsan- 
ties  were  put  in  connexion  with  the  ends  of  the  pile.  Gas  was  evolved  froa 
the  points  of  both  wires,  and,  ascending  through  the  water,  was  collected  sep- 
arately in  the  two  tubes.  These  gases  being  examined,  proved  to  be  hydrogen 
from  the  negative,  and  oxygen  from  the  positive  wire,  nearly  in  the  proportion 
known  to  constitute  water.* 

Thus  was  the  decomposing  power  of  the  pile  established  within  a  few  weeks 
after  the  first  intimation  of  the  invention  of  that  instrument  had  been  received 
in  England,  and  before  any  description  of  it  had  been  published.  It  seemed 
proper  to  give  these  details  here,  not  only  on  account  of  the  great  importance 
of  the  discovery,  but  because  it  has  been  souglit  to  depreciste  the  merit  of  it 
by  ascribing  it  altogether  to  chance.  It  is  probably  impossible  to  exclude 
chance  altogether  from  such  investigations,  but  in  this  there  was  as  little  ss  is 
generally  found. 

When  these  experiments  became  known,  Mr.  W.  Cruickshank,  of  Woolwich, 
repeated  them,  and  obtained  similar  results  ;  but  observed  that  when  the  dis- 
tilled water  was  tinged  with  litmus,  the  effects  of  an  acid  were  produced  at  the 
positive,  and  those  of  an  alkali  at  the  negative  wire.  Led  by  tliia  indication, 
he  tried  the  effects  of  the  wires  on  solutions  of  acetate  of  lead,  sulphste  of 
copper,  and  nitrate  of  silver.  In  each  case  he  found  the  metallic  base  depos- 
ited at  the  negative  pole,  and  the  acid  manifested  at  the  poaitive  pole.  Muri- 
ate of  ammonia  and  nitrate  of  magnesia  were  next  decomposed,  the  acid  aa  be- 
fore going  to  the  positive,  and  the  alkali  to  the  negative  pole.  These  experi- 
ments of  Mr.  Cruickshank  were  made  as  early  as  June,  ISOO.f 

In  the  September  following,  Mr.  Cruickshank  published  the  continustion  61 
his  researches,!  in  which  he  corroborated  the  results  of  his  former  experiments, 
showing  more  generally  the  tendency  of  oxygen  and  the  acida  in  Voltaic  de- 
composition to  collect  round  the  positive  wire,  and  hydrogen,  metala,  alkaliea, 
dtc,  round  the  negative  pole. 

*Nicholaoii'fJ<Kinial,voLiT.,p.l79.    ISOO.  tlbid^p-lST.  t  Ibid.,  p.  SSi. 
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The  investigations  of  which  the  pile  became  the  instrument  now  began  to 
assume  an  importance  which  rendered  it  necessary  to  give  it  considerably  aug- 
mented power,  either  by  increasing  its  height  or  enlarging  its  component  plates. 
In  either  case,  inconveniences  were  encountered  which  imposed  a  practical 
limit  on  the  increase  of  its  power.     When  the  number  or  magnitude  of  the 
I  nelallic  disks  was  considerable,  the  incumbent  pressure  discharged  the  liquid 
I  horn  the  intermediate  disks  of  cloth  or  card.     The  trouble  of  refilling  it  when- 
\  ever  its  use  was  required,  and  of  wetting  the  cloth  or  card,  was  very  great. 
I  Mr.  Cmickshank,  adopting  the  principle  of  Volta's  couronne  des  tosses,  pro- 
I  posed,  as  a  more  convenient  form  for  the  apparatus,  an  arrangement  consisting 
of  a  trough  of  baked  wood,  which  is  a  non-conductor  of  electricity,  divided  by 
parallel  partitions  into  a  series  of  cells.     Into  these  cells  the  liquid  to  be  in- 
terposed between  the  successive  pairs  of  metallic  plates  was  poured.     A  se- 
lies  of  rectangular  plates  of  metal,  alternately  zinc  and  copper,  were  arranged 
80  as  to  be  parallel  to  each  other,  and  at  such  a  distance  as  to  allow  the  parti- 
I  tions  of  the  trough  to  pass  between  each  pair  of  plates.     This  modification 
leodered  the  Voltaic  apparatus  capable  of  having  its  power  increased  without 
practical  limit. 

While  these  investigations  were  proceeding,  Ritter,  afterward  so  distin- 
gnished  for  his  experimental  researches,  but  then  young  and  unknown,  made 
Tarious  experiments  at  Jena  on  the  efl^ects  of  the  pile  ;  and,  apparently  with- 
out knowing  what  had  been  done  in  England^  discovered  this  property  of  de-  \ 
composing  water  and  saline  compounds,  and  of  collecting  oxygen  and  the  acids 
It  the  positive,  and  hydrogen  and  the  bases  at  the  negative  pole.  He  also 
•bowed  that  the  decomposing  power  in  the  case  of  water  could  be  transmitted 
tliTough  sulphuric  acid,  the  oxygen  being  evolved  from  a  portion  of  water  on 
one  side  of  the  acid,  while  the  hydrogen  was  produced  from  another  separate 
portion  of  water  on  the  other  side  of  it.* 

When  the  chemical  powers  of  the  pile  became  known  in  England,  Sir 
Humphry  (then  Mr.)  Davy  was  commencing  those  labors  in  chemical  science 
which  subsequently  surrounded  his  name  with  so  much  lustre,  and  left  traces 
of  his  genius  in  the  history  of  scientific  discovery  which  must  remain  as  long 
u  the  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  nature  is  valued  by  mankind.  The  circum- 
stance attending  the  decompositions  efiected  between  the  poles  of  the  pile 
which  caused  the  greatest  surprise,  was  the  production  of  one  element  of  the 
compound  at  one  pole,  and  the  other  element  at  the  other  pole,  without  any 
discoverable  transfer  of  either  of  the  disengaged  elements  between  the  wires. 
If  the  decomposition  was  conceived  to  take  place  at  the  positive  wire,  the  con- 
ititiient  appearing  at  the  negative  wire  must  be  presumed  to  travel  through  the 
daid  in  the  separated  state  from  the  positive  to  the  negative  point ;  and  if  it 
was  conceived  to  take  place  at  the  negative  wire,  a  similar  transfer  must  be 
imagined  in  the  opposite  direction.  Thus,  if  water  be  decomposed,  and  the 
decomposition  be  conceived  to  proceed  at  the  positive  wire  where  the  oxygen 
is  visibly  evolved,  the  hydrogen  from  which  that  oxygen  is  separated  must  be 
tnpposed  to  travel  through  the  water  to  the  negative  wire,  and  only  to  become 
visible  when  it  meets  the  point  of  that  wire ;  and  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  de- 
eompoaition  be  imagined  to  take  place  at  the  negative  wire  where  the  hydro- 
gen is  visibly  evolved,  the  oxygen  must  be  supposed  to  pass  invisibly  through 
die  water  to  the  point  of  the  positive  wire,  and  there  become  visible.  But 
what  appeared  still  more  unaccountable  was,-  that  in  the  experiment  of  Ritter 
it  would  seem  that  one  or  other  of  the  elements  of  the  water  must  have  passed 
through  the  intervening  sulphuric  acid.     So  impossible  did  such  an  invisible 


*  NicboLKm'f  Joornal,  voL  !▼.,  p.  911. 
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imisfyr  appear  to  Hitter,  tbat  at  that  time  he  regarclfsd  bi*  oxperimen!  ms  pm- 
ving  ihat  one  p<irtion  of  the  water  acted  on  was  wholly  converted  into  axffen, 
ftnd  the  oilier  porrioo  intu  hydrogen  * 

This  point  was  ibe  firtt  to  attract  the  attention  of  Davy,  and  it  occurr<»i1  In 
him  to  try  if  decomposition  could  be  produced  in  quantitiaa  of  water  contmin^i 
in  separate  vessels  united  by  a  conducting  siibntance,  placing  the  positive  w'ym 
in  0110  vessel  and  the  negative  in  the  other.  For  this  purpose,  the  positiv^e  mil 
negative  wires  were  immersed  in  two  separate  glasses  of  pure  water.  So  long 
ftg  the  glasses  ff^maiued  unconnected,  no  effect  was  produced  ;  but  when  Dary 
pnt  ft  fmgt*r  of  the  right  hand  in  ofw?  giass  and  of  the  left  hand  in  the  oilier, 
drc^ompo^rition  was  immediately  manifested.  The  same  expenment  waa  jkftt'r- 
ward  repoatod,  making  the  communication  between  the  two  glasses  by  a  cbaio 
of  three  persons.  If  any  material  principle  passed  between  the  wires  in  tb«a« 
case»»  it  must  have  been  transmitted  through  ibe  bodies  of  the  persoos  fonniii| 
the  line  of  communication  between  the  glasses. 

The  use  of  the  living  animal  body  as  a  line  of  commonication  beirig  incon* 
venioni  where  experiments  of  long  continuance  were  desired,  Davy  aubsbtutfsd 
fresh  muscular  animal  fibre,  the  conducting  power  of  which,  tboujfh  inferiar  to 
thjit  of  the  living  animal,  was  sufficient.  When  the  two  gkasc-*  were  con* 
nee  ted  by  this  subatance,  decomposition  accordingly  went  on  as  before^  but 
more  slowly. 

To  ascertain  whether  metallic  communication  between  the  liquid  decompo*, 
sed  and  the  pile  was  essential,  he  now  placed  lines  of  muscular  fibre  between 
the  ends  of  the  pile  and  the  glasses  of  water  respectively,  and  at  the  mrm 
time  connected  the  two  glasses  with  each  other  by  means  of  a  metallic  wir»^ 
He  was  surprised  to  find  oxygen  evolved  in  iho  n^gatwe^  and  hydrogen  in  the 
pfisttnm  glass,  contrary  to  what  had  occurred  when  the  pile  W£as  connected 
with  the  glasses  by  wires.  In  none  of  these  cases  did  he  observe  the  disen- 
gagement of  gas  either  from  the  muscular  5bre  or  from  the  living  hand  launer* 
sed  in  the  water. 

In  October,  1800,  after  many  experiments  on  the  chemical  e fleets  of  the 
pilC;  Davy  commenced  an  investigation  of  the  relation  which  its  power  badio 
the  chemical  action  of  the  liquid  conductor  on  the  more  oxydable  of  its  metal- 
lic elements.  The  innuence  of  chemical  decomposition  in  evolving  the  Voltaic 
electricity  originally  maintained  by  Fabroni,  was  again  brought  under  inquiry 
by  Colonel  Ilaldane.  Davy  showed  that  at  common  temperatures  zinc,  con* 
nected  with  silver,  suffers  no  oxy dation  in  water  which  is  well  purgtnl  of  air 
and  free  from  acids ;  and  that  with  such  water  as  a  liquid  conductor,  the  ptle 
is  incapable  of  evolving  any  quantity  of  electricity  which  can  be  rendered  ma* 
sible  either  by  the  shock  or  by  the  decomposition  of  water ;  hut  that  if  th« 
water  tised  as  a  liquid  conductor  hold  in  combination  oxygen  or  acid,  tben  ojcy* 
d^ion  of  the  xinc  takes  place,  and  electricity  is  sensibly  evolved.  In  fine»  ho 
concluded  that  the  power  of  the  pile  appeared  to  be,  in  great  measure,  propor- 
tional to  the  power  of  the  liquid  between  the  plates  to  oxydate  the  zinc 4 

He  inferred  from  these  results  that  although  the  exact  mode  of  4»per^oo 
could  not  be  accounted  for,  the  oxy  dation  of  the  zinc  in  the  pile,  atkd  the  cbeoH 
ical  changes  connected  with  it,  were  somehow  the  caust  of  its  thciricul  tfftcu. 

To  ascertain  whether  a  liquid  solution  capable  of  conducting  the  electric  cur^ 
rent  between  the  positive  and  negative  wires  of  a  Voltaic  pile^  but  not  capebk 
of  producing  atiy  oljeniical  action  on  its  metallic  elements^  woidd,  when  used 
between  its  plates,  evolve  electricityj  Davy  constructed  a  pile  in  which  th&  li* 
quid  was  a  solution  of  sulphuret  of  strontia.  Wlien  the  current  from  an  actiTo 
pile  was  transmitted  through  the  liquid,  the  shock  was  as  sensible  &s  if  th# 
•  NlcbolwbV  Jcmmal,  vol  iv,,  p.  Sift.  t  KLchoisoii'*  J<ninjdt  voL  zr^  pL  337, 
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amonicalioii  had  been  made  through  water ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  solu- 
is  of  the  Bulphureta  were  incapable  of  acting  chemically  on  the  zinc.  If, 
refore,  chemical  action  on  the  zinc  be  a  necessary  condition  to  ensure  the 
vriij  of  the  pile,  such  an  arrangement  must  be  inactive.  Twenty-five  pairs 
silver  and  zinc  plates,  erected  with  cloths  moistened  in  solution  of  sulphuret 
•trontia,  produced  no  sensible  action,  though  the  moment  the  sides  of  the 
t  were  moistened  with  nitrous  acid,  the  ends  gave  shocks  as  powerful  as 
Me  of  a  similar  pile  constructed  in  the  usual  manner. 
The  nesct  question  brought  to  the  test  of  experiment  was,  whether  the  chem- 
il  action  which  takes  place  between  the  liquid  and  the  plates  of  the  pile  is 
the  same  kind  as  that  which  is  manifested  when  water  is  decomposed  by 
extreme  wires ;  that  is,  whether,  when  the  oxygen  is  freed  upon  the  surface  of 
Bimc,  the  remaining  constituent  of  the  solution  decomposed  is  also  liberated  at 
esurfaceof  thezinc,as  in  ordinary  oxydation ;  or  is  transmitted  invisibly  through 
e  fluid  to  the  surface  of  the  silver,  and  there  deposited,  or  otherwise  liberated, 
in  the  decomposition  between  the  positive  and  negative  wires.  An  arrange- 
ent  of  zinc  and  copper  plates,  in  the  form  of  the  couronne  des  tasses,  was 
imed,  and  eharged  with  spring  water.  The  general  result  of  these  experi- 
eats  showed  that  the  hydrogen  liberated  by  the  zinc  was  manifested  not  at  the 
DC,  bat  at  the  silver  surface ;  and,  therefore,  that  the  action  in  the  cells  is 
milar  to  the  decomposition  of  water  at  the  extreme  wires  of  the  pile.  The 
lenomena  were,  however,  rendered  less  decisive  of  the  question  by  the  mod- 
ieatums  produced  by  the  azote  of  the  common  air  combined  with  the  water, 
id  also  by  saline  matter  which  it  held  in  solution,  efiects  which  were  then 
■perfectly  understood. 

The  inventor  of  the  pile  maintained  that,  among  the  metals,  those  which 
eld  the  extreme  places  in  the  scale  of  electro-motive  power  were  silver  and 
DC ;  and  that,  consequently,  these  metals,  paired  in  a  pile,  would  be  more 
3weriul,  ceteris  paribus,  than  any  other.  But  as  he  also  showed  that  pure 
liarcoal  was  a  good  conductor  of  the  electric  current,  and  that  the  electro- 
otive  virtue  depended  on  the  different  conducting  powers  of  the  metallic  ele- 
ieots,  it  was  consistent  with  analogy  that  charcoal,  combined  with  another 
distance  of  different  conducting  power,  would  produce  Voltaic  action.  Dr. 
I^ells  accordingly  showed  that  a  combination  of  charcoal  and  zinc  produced 
mtible  convulsions  in  the  frog ;  and  Davy,  adopting  this  principle,  constructed 
tmranne  des  tasses,  consisting  of  a  series  of  eight  glasses,  with  small  pieces 
f  well-burned  charcoal  connected  with  zinc  by  pieces  of  silver  wire,  using  a 
iIidoD  of  red  sulphate  of  iron  as  the  liquid  conductor.  This  series  gave 
ensible  shocks,  and  rapidly  decomposed  water.  Compared  with  an  equal  and 
iarilar  series  of  silver  and  zinc,  its  effects  were  much  stronger.  Hence  he 
ifeired  that  charcoal  and  zinc  formed  a  combination  equal,  if  not  superior,  to 
wf  of  the  metals. 

Yolta  was  understood  to  refer  the  electro-motive  power  of  the  metallic  ele- 
leiits  of  the  pile  to  the  difference  of  their  powers  as  conductors  of  electricity, 
lie  experiments  of  Davy  induced  him  to  connect  the  electro-motive  power 
ith  the  amount  of  chemical  action  on  the  more  oxydable  metal.  These  two 
riiei{de8  might,  nevertheless,  be  compatible,  if  it  could  be  shown  that  the 
lydation  was  dependant  on,  and  proportional  to,  the  difference  of  conducting 
vwer  of  the  metals.  To  test '  this,  it  was  only  necessary  to  construct  a  pile 
ith  metals  of  nearly  equal  conducting  power.  With  this  view,  Davy  con- 
mcted  a  pile  with  gold  and  silver  plates,  these  metals  being  supposed  to  dif- 
r  very  little  in  their  power  of  conducting  electricity,  interposing  disks  of  cloth 
oistened  with  dilute  nitric  acid.  Voltaic  action  was  produced.  A  similar 
le,  fonned  of  plates  of  silver  and  copper,  and  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  mercury. 
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acted  powerfiilly.    The  conducting  powen  of  these  eevml  metali  we 
consiaered  as  neaily  equal.* 

In  conaidering  the  Tariona  arrangementa  and  combinations  in  which 
action  had  been  manifested,  Dayy  observed,  aa  a  common  cfaataeter, 
oToiy  case,  one  of  the  two  metallic  elements  was  oiydated,  and  the  otli 
Did  the  production  of  the  electric  current^  then,  depend  merely  on  th 
ence  of  two  metallic  sur&ces,  one  undergoing  ozydstion,  separated  by 
ductor  of  electricity  ?  and,  if  ao,  might  not  a  Voltaic  anrangement  be  m 
one  metal  <Mily,  if  ita  opposite  surfacea  were  placed  in  contact  with  two 
ent  liquida,  one  of  which  would  oxydate  it,  and  the  other  tranamit  ele 
without  producing  oxydation  ?  To  reduce  this  to  the  test  of  ezperime] 
a  ain^e  metallic  plate  would  have  been  easy ;  but  in  constituting  a  se 
pile,  the  two  liquids,  the  ozjrdating  snd  the  non'<xzydating,  must  ^  in  c 
snd  subject  to  intermiarture.  To  overcome  this  difficulty,  different  ezp 
wero  resofted  to,  with  mom  or  less  success ;  but  the  most  convenic 
effectual  method  of  attaining  the  desired  end  was  suggested  to  Davy  by 
Rumford.  Let  an^  oblong  trough  be  ibrmed,  aimilar  to  that  sogges 
Cruichshank,  aa  a  aubstitute  for  the  pile ;  and  let  groovea  be  made  in 
aa  to^  allow  of  the  insertion  of  a  number  of  plates,  by  which  die  troogh  i 
divided  into  a  aeriea  of  water-tight  cells.  Let  platea  of  the  metal  ci 
the  apparatus  is  to  be  constnitoiBd  be  made  to  fit  these  grooves ;  an< 
man]r  plates  of  glass  or  other  non-conducting  materisl,  of  the  same  fo 
magqitode,  be  provided.  Let  the  metallic  plates  be  inserted  in  a] 
grooves  of  the  trough,  snd  the  ^ass  pliites  in  the  intennediate  groovoi 
to  divide  the  trough  into  a  succession  of  separate  cells,  each  cell  ha' 
one  side  metal,  and  on  the  other  glass.  Let  such  an  arrangement  be 
seated  in  fig.  1,  where  the  metallic  plates  are  represented  at  M,  the  ii 

Pigr.  1. 


diate  plates  being  glass.  Let  the  alternate  cells  O  be  filled  with  the 
ting  liquid,  and  the  intermediate  cells  L  with  the  liquid  which  C( 
without  oxydating.  Let  slips  of  moistened  cloth  bo  hung  over  the  € 
each  of  the  glass  tubes,  so  that  its  ends  shall  dip  into  the  liquids  in 
jacent  cells.  This  cloth,  or  rather  the  liquid  it  imbibes,  will  conduct  tb 
trie  current  from  cell  to  cell,  without  permitting  the  intermixture  of  the 

In  the  first  arrangements  made  on  this  principle,  the  most  oxydable 
such  as  zinc,  tin,  and  some  others,  were  tried.  The  oxydating  liquid 
dilute  nitric  acid,  and  the  liquid  L  was  water.  In  a  combination  consis 
twenty  plates  of  metal,  sensible  but  weak  effects  were  produced  on  the 
of  sense,  and  water  was  decomposed  slowly  by  wires  from  the  extn 
The  wire  from  the  end  toward  which  the  oxydating  surfaces  wero  d 
evolved  hydrogen,  and  the  other  oxygen. 

To  determine  whether  the  evolution  of  the  electric  current  was  dej 
on  the  production  of  oxydation,  or  would  attend  other  chemical  effects  p 
ble  by  the  action  of  substances  in  solution  upon  metal,  the  oxydatiuj 
was  now  replaced  by  solutions  of  the  sulphurets,  and  metallic  plates  w 
lected  on  which  these  solutions  would  exert  a  chemical  action.  Silver, 
and  lead,  were  tried  in  this  way.     Solution  of  sulphuret  of  potash  ' 


*  The  relative  ooodocdng  power  of  the  metals  baa  not  even  yet  been  aatiAotorily  oilal 
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the  cells  O,  and  pure  water  in  L.  A  aeries  of  eight  metallic  plates  produced 
sensible  effects.  Copper  was  the  most  active  of  &e  metals  tried,  and  lead  the 
least  so.  In  these  cases,  the  terminal  wires  produced,  in  the  usual  manner, 
die  decomposition  of  water,  the  wire  from  which  hydrogen  was  evolved  being 
dist  which  was  connected  with  the  end  of  the  series  to  which  the  surfaces  of 
the  metal  not  chemically  acted  on  were  presented. 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  this  case  the  direction  of  the  electric  current 
relatively  to  the  surfaces  of  the  metallic  plates  was  the  reverse  of  the  former. 
When  oxydation  was  produced,  the  oxydating  sides  of  the  plates  looked  toward 
the  negative  end  of  the  series.  Comparing  these  two  effects,  Davy  was  led 
by  analogy  to  suspect  that  if  the  cells  O  were  filled  with  an  oxydating  solu- 
fion,  while  the  cells  L  were  filled  with  a  solution  of  sulphuret,  or  any  other 
which  would  produce  a  like  chemical  action,  the  combined  effect  of  the  cur- 
nnts  proceeding  from  the  two  distinct  chemical  processes  would  be  obtained. 
This  was  accordingly  tried,  and  the  results  were  as  foreseen.  The  acid  solu- 
tion was  placed  in  die  cells  O,  and  the  sulphuret  in  the  cells  L.  A  series, 
consisting  of  three  plates  of  copper  or  silver,  arranged  in  this  way,  produced 
sensible  effects ;  and  twelve  or  thirteen  decomposed  water  rapidly.  The 
oxydating  sides  of  the  metal  looked  to  the  negative  end  of  the  ^series. 

As  it  appeared  from  former  experiments  the  charcoal  possessed,  as  a  Voltaic 
agent,  the  same  properties  as  the  metals,  the  next  step  in  this  course  of  ex- 
periments was  naturally  to  try  whether  a  Voltaic  arrangement  could  not  be 
oonstmcled  without  any  metallic  element,  by  substituting  charcoal  for  the  me- 
lailic  plates  in  the  series  above  described.  This  was  accomplished  by  means 
of  an  arrangement  in  the  form  of  the  couronne  des  lasses.  Pieces  of  charcoal, 
made  from  very  dense  wood,  were  formed  into  arcs ;  and  the  liquids  O  and  L 
were  arranged  in  alternate  glasses,  as  represented  in  fig.  2.     The  charcoal 
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arcs  C  were  placed  so  as  to  have  one  end  immersed  in  each  liquid,  the  inter- 
mediate glasses  being  connected  by  slips  of  bibulous  paper  P.  When  the 
liquid  O  was  dilute  acid,  and  L  water,  a  series  consisting  of  twenty  pieces  of 
charcoid  gave  sensible  shocks,  and  decomposed  water.  This  arrangement 
also  acted,  and  with  increased  intensity,  when  the  liquid  O  was  sulphuric  acid, 
and  L  was  solution  of  sulphuret  of  potash. 

The  connexion  of  chemical  change  with  the  production  of  electricity  in  the 
pilOy  was  too  obvious  not  to  attract  the  attention  of  other  philosophers.  Pepys 
m  England,  and  MM.  Blot  and  Frederic  Cuvier  in  France,  investigated  the 
effect  produced  by  the  pile  on  the  atmosphere  in  which  it  was  placed.  The 
former  placed  the  pile  in  an  atmosphere  of  oxygen,  and  found  that  in  the 
coarse  of  a  night  200  cubic  inches  of  the  gas  had  been  absorbed.  In  an  at- 
mosphere of  azote  the  pile  had  no  action.  MM.  Biot  and  Cuvier  also  observed 
the  qvantity  of  oxygen  absorbed,  and  inferred  from  their  experiments  that 
**  althoagh,  strictly  speaking,  the  evolution  of  electricity  in  the  pile  was  pro- 
duced by  oxydation,  the  share  which  this  had  in  producing  the  effects  of  the 
iastmment  bore  no  comparison  with  that  which  was  due  to  the  contact  of  the 
laetals,  the  extremity  of  the  series  being  in  communication  with  the  ground." 

Dr.  Wollaston  and  Gautherot,  on  the  other  hand,  reproduced  the  principle 
advanced  by  Fabroni  and  Cr^ve.     Wollaston  maintained  that  chemical  action 
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was  not  only  tbe  aoiircQ  of  the  eleclri cUf  of  the  pile,  but  alao  of  the  common 
electrical  machine.  He  showed  that  by  conveying  the  electricity  of  the  ma- 
chine to  gold  wires  terniinated  in  extremely  fine  pointa  the  decomposition  of 
wiiter  could  be  e fleeted,  and  that  the  phenomenon  was  the  same  as  wben  ihe 
decomposition  waa  efTected  by  Voltaic  wires.  He  maintained  that  the  fncuon 
of  the  rubber  was  attended  with  oxydation,  and  showed  that  the  machine  wu 
ineffective  in  an  atmosphere  of  dry  hydrogen,  or  any  other  gas  in  which  chem- 
ical action  was  not  produced. 

If  an  oblong  slip  of  wet  paper  have  its  extremities  in  contact  with  the  poles 
of  a  Voltaic  pile,  each  half  of  the  alip  will  be  electrified  j  that  which  is  in  con- 
tact with  the  positive  pole  will  be  positively  elecirilied,  and  that  which  ia  in 
contaet  with  the  negative  polo  will  be  negativ^ely  electrified.  If  it  be  removed 
from  contact  with  the  pile  by  a  rod  of  glass,  or  other  tion-coiiductor,  its  clectne 
state  will  continue.  This  means  of  producing  electrical  polarity  was  ob;iierved 
by  Volta^  and  about  the  same  time  by  Erhman. 

Tliis  fact  suggested  to  Hitler  the  idea  of  his  secondary  piU^  which  consisted 
of  a  aeries  of  disks  of  a  single  metal  alternated  with  cloth  or  card,  ntoistene^ 
in  a  liquid  by  which  the  metal  would  not  be  afiected  chemically.  If  such  * 
pile  have  its  extremities  put  in  connexion  by  conducting  substances  with  th« 
poles  of  an  insulated  Voltaic  pile,  it  will  receive  a  charge  of  electricity  in  t 
inarmer  similar  lo  the  band  of  wet  paper,  one  half  taking  a  positive  and  th<) 
other  a  negative  charge ;  *and  after  its  connexion  with  the  primary  pile  hoi 
been  broken,  it  will  retain  the  charge  it  has  thus  received.  The  secondajy 
pile,  while  it  retains  its  charge,  produces  the  same  physiological  and  chemicil 
^fleets  as  the  Voliatc  apparatus. 

The  polarity  which  the  band  of  wet  paper  and  the  secondary  pile  acquire 
by  their  temporary  couuct  with  the  ends  of  a  Voltaic  apparatus,  is  a  conse> 
que  nee  of  their  imperfect  conducting  power.  The  electricity  of  each  specie* 
appears  to  force  its  way  through  the  imperfect  conductor  till  the  two  opposite 
currents  meet  in  the  centre. 

At  the  time  of  the  discovery  of  the  secondary  piles,  ii  waa  known  that  a  piec« 
of  metallic  wire,  the  ends  of  which  had  been  placed  in  contact  with  the  pole^s 
of  a  Vol^c  pile,  does  not  instantly  recover  its  natural  state  when  its  contact 
with  the  pile  is  broken- 

From  the  experiments  of  Davy  and  others,  it  appeared  thai  if  a  communion 
tion  was  made  between  the  poles  of  an  insulated  pile  and  two  glasses  of  water, 
so  that  the  water  in  the  one  would  be  charged  with  positive,  and  the  otWr 
with  negative  electricity,  a  metallic  wire  connecting  the  two  portions  of  water 
would  evolve  oxygen  gas  at  one  point,  and  hydrogen  at  the  other.  If,  under 
ench  circumsiancea,  the  connexion  of  the  glasses  with  the  pile  be  suddenly 
broken,  the  action  of  the  wire  will  nevertheless  continue  for  some  lime,  but  iti 
ejects  will  be  reversed ;  the  point  which  before  disengaged  hydrogen  will 
now  disengage  oxygen,  and  vice  versa.  It  appears,  therefore^  that  the  suddes 
suspension  of  the  action  of  the  pile  has  the  efiect  of  reversing  ihe  direction  d" 
the  electric  current  which  passea  through  the  wire.* 

The  continuance  of  the  electric  state  of  a  wire  which  had  been  used  to  coa- 
nect  the  poles  of  a  pile  after  its  separation  from  the  pile  was  also  demonstrated 
by  Oersted  J  who  showed  its  effect  on  the  organs  of  a  frog.t  The  same  eSecl 
was  produced  by  a  wire  through  which  the  current  of  a  powerful  elecirieal 
machine  had  been  transmitted. 

From  the  chemical  eflects  of  the  pile,  Davy  turned  his  attentioo  to  its  ealo^ 
ijic  powers.     The  means  of  experimental  investigation  placed  al  his  dispo&al 

*  HLitoire  d&  O^lvaaism  dc  Suo,  bom.  iii.,  pn  341,  **  -^ 
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were  enlarged  by  the  apparatus  of  the  laboratory  of  the  Royal  Inatitution, 
which  was  oow  under  his  direction.  The  Voltaic  apparatus  consisted  of 
i  series  of  150  pairs  of  four-inch  plates  of  zinc  and  copper,  and  a  series 
of  50  pairs  of  zinc  and  silver  of  the  same  magnitude.  The  plates  were 
cemented  into  foiir  troughs  of  wood,  according  to  the  method  proposed  by 
Crqickshank.  Another  apparatus  was  provided,  consisting  of  a  series  of 
twenty  pairs  of  thirteen-inch  plates  of  zinc  a^d  copper. 

With  the  batteries  of  the  smaller  plates  he  repeated  some  of  the  experiments 
on  the  production  of  the  spark,  and  the  combustion  of  the  metals  which  had 
already  been  made.  When  the  poles  consisted  of  two  knobs  of  brass,  the 
spark  which  attended  the  discharge  was  of  dazzling  brightness,  and  one  eighth 
of  an  inch  in  apparent  diameter.  Between  pieces  of  charcoal  it  had  a  vivid 
whiteness,  and  the  charcoal  remained  red-hot  for  some  time  after  the  contact 
was  broken,  and  threw  off  bright  coruscations.  The  current  passing  through 
steel  wire  -jj^th  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  rendered  it  white-hot,  and  caused  it 
to  bum  with  great  splendor.  Gold,  silver,  copper,  tin,  lead,  and  zinc,  were 
also  burnt.     Platinum  in  thin  slips  was  rendered  white-hot  and  fused. 

Fourcroy,  VauqueJin,  and  Th^nard,  had  investigated  the  different  effects  pro- 
duced by  enlarging  the  plates  of  a  battery,  and  by  increasing  their  number. 
They  demonstrated  that  the  power  of  the  apparatus  to  heat  and  ignite  metallic 
snb^ances  was  augmented  by  enlarging  the  plates,  without  increasing  their 
nomber ;  but  that  no  increase  of  power  to  decompose  water,  or  to  produce  the 
shock,  (ensued.  The  calorific  power,  therefore,  appeared  to  depend,  emUris  pa- 
ribus^ on  the  magnitude  of  the  plates,  while  the  chemical  and  physiological 
power  depended  on  their  number. 

The  battery  of  thirteen-inch  plates  was  tried  successively  with  pure  water, 
a  solution  of  common  salt,  and  dilute  nitric  acid.  With  water  its  effects  were 
feeble,  with  the  solution  of  salt  they  were  much  more  considerable,  and  were 
still  more  energetic  with  nitric  acid.  With  the  last,  three  inches  of  iron  wire, 
y^th  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  were  rendered  while  hot,  and  two  inches  of  the 
same  wire  were  fused.  The  action  of  the  water,  feeble  as  it  was,  was  as- 
cribed to  the  air  and  saline  matter  it  held  in  solution  ;  and  it  was  judged  from 
analogy  that  water  perfectly  purged  of  air  and  free  from  all  saline  substances, 
would  have  no  Voltaic  action.  A  pile  of  thirty-six  pairs  of  five-inch  plates 
lost  its  activity  in  an  atmosphere  of  azote  and  hydrogen  in  about  two  days ; 
and  its  power  was  constantly  restored  by  common  air,  and  rendered  more  in- 
tense by  oxygen  gas. 

When  two  pieces  of  well-burnt  charcoal,  or  a  piece  of  charcoal  and  a  me- 
tallic wire,  are  connected  with  the  apparatus  and  immersed  in  water,  on  com- 
pleting the  circuit,  gas  was  abundantly  evolved,  and  the  points  of  the  charcoal 
appeared  red  hot  for  some  time  after  the  contact  was  made.  Sparks  were  also 
produced  by  means  of  charcoal  points  immersed  in  concentrated  nitre  and  sul- 
phuric acids.  When  two  charcoal  points  acted  in  water,  the  gaseous  products 
consisted  of  one  eighth  carbonic  acid,  one  eighth  oxygen,'  and  one  eighth  in- 
flanmiable  gas,  apparently  hydrogen.  The  gases  produced  by  a  similar  process 
from  alcohol,  ether,  and  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  were  also  a  mixture  of  oxygen 
and  hydrogen.  In  all  these  cases  it  appeared  that  the  gases  proceeded 
chiefly  from  the  decomposition  of  the  water  contained  in  the  several  solutions. 

The  effects  of  the  ignition  of  charcoal  in  muriatic  acid  confined  over  mer- 
cury, were  next  tried.  The  charcoal  being  kept  white  hot  for  nearly  two  hours, 
the  gas  was  very  little  reduced  in  volume,  and  the  charcoal  was  not  sensibly 
consumed.  When  the  gas  was  examined,  three  fourths  of  it  were  absorbed  by 
water,  and  the  remainder  was  inflammable.* 

*  Davy'f  Worki^  toI.  ii.,  p.  214.    London,  1839. 


or  the  theonea  proposed  tit  this  early  period  of  the  experimental  toquity  to 
explaia  chemical  decomposition  by  the  Voli^ic  apparatus,  that  of  Grottbiis  was 

the  earliest  and  most  plausible.  To  aimpUfy  the  view  of  this  iheory,  w<?  shall 
taHe  as  ftn  example  of  its  appli cation  the  decomposition  of  water.  Each  mo- 
lecule of  water  being  composed  of  a  molecule  of  oxygen  and  a  molecEile  of 
hydrogen,  their  natural  electricities  arc  in  equihbrium  when  not  exposed  to  an)* 
disturbing  force,  each  possessing  equal  quantities  of  the  positive  and  negaiiire 
fluids.  The  electricity  of  the  positive  wire  acting  by  induction  on  the  natural 
electricities  of  the  contiguous  molecule  of  water,  attracts  the  negative  and  re- 
pels the  positive  fluid.  It  is  further  assumed  in  this  tbeory^  that  oK^'gen  bass 
natural  attraction  for  negative,  and  hydrogen  for  positive  electricity  ;  therefore 
the  positive  wire  in  attracting  the  negative  fluid  of  the  contiguous  molecule  of 
water,  and  repelling  its  positive  *luitl,  attracts  its  consTilueut  molecule  of  oiy- 
gen^  and  repels  its  molecule  of  hydrogen.  The  panicle  of  water,  therefore, 
places  itself  with  its  oxygen  next  the  positive  wire^  and  its  hydrogen  oo  the 
opposite  aide*  The  poshive  electricity  of  the  first  particle  of  water  thus  accu-* 
mulated  on  its  hydrogen  molecule^  produces  the  same  action  on  the  succeeding 
molecule  of  water  as  the  wire  did  upon  the  iirst  molecule  ;  and  a  similar  ar- 
rangement of  the  second  molecule  of  water  is  effected.  This  second  moletule 
acts  in  like  manner  on  the  tldrd,  and  so  on.  All  the  particles  of  water  hetweea 
the  positive  and  negative  wires  thus  assume  a  polar  arrangement,  and  hare 
their  natural  electricities  decomposed  i  the  negative  poles  and  oiygen  molecules 
looking  toward  the  positive  wire,  and  the  positive  poles  and  hydrogen  mole- 
cules looking  toward  the  negative  wire.  The  attraction  of  the  positive  mtu  | 
now  separates  the  oxygen  molecule  of  the  contiguous  particle  of  water  frDm ' 
its  hydrogen  molecule^  neutralizes  its  negative  electricity,  and  either  dismis!»(*d 
it  in  the  gaseous  form,  or  combines  with  it,  according  to  the  degree  of  the  af* 
finity  of  the  metal  of  the  wire  for  oxygen.  The  hydrogen  molecule  thus  liber- 
ated eflects  in  like  manner  the  decomposition  of  the  second  particle  of  water, 
combining  with  its  oxygen ,  and  thus  again  forming  water  and  dismissing  its 
hydrogen.  The  tatter  acts  in  the  same  manner  on  the  next  particle  of  water, 
and  so  on.  Thus,  a  series  of  decompositions  and  recomposiiions  are  supposed 
to  be  carried  on  through  the  fluid,  until  the  process  reaches  the  particle  of  wa^ 
ter  contiguous  to  the  negative  wire,  and  the  molecule  of  hydrogen  there  disen* 
gaged  gives  up  its  positive  electricity,  by  which  an  equal  portion  af  negauvc 
electrichy  proceeding  from  the  wire  is  neuiraliaed,  and  the  molecule  of  hydro* 
gen  escapes  in  the  gaseous  form.  It  is  equally  compatible  with  this  theory  t« 
suppose  the  aeries  of  decompositions  and  recom positions  to  commence  at  the 
negative  and  terminate  at  the  positive  wire,  or  to  commence  simultaneously  at  ! 
both,  and  terminate  at  any  intermediate  point  by  the  union  of  the  lasl  roolecuU 
of  oitygen  disengaged  in  the  one  series  with  the  last  molecule  of  hydrt^gefl 
disengaged  in  the  other. 

Grot  I  h  us  illustrated  this  ingenious  hypothesis  by  comparing  the  suppesed 
phenomena  with  the  mechanical  effects  produced  when  a  number  of  elasai 
balls — ivory  halls  for  example — being  suspended  so  that  their  centres  shall  be  in 
the  same  straight  Une,  and  their  surfaces  mutually  touch,  either  of  the  extreme 
balls  of  the  series  being  raised  and  let  fall  against  the  adjacent  one,  the  efTect 
is  propagated  through  the  seriest  and  the  last  hall  alone  recoils  in  consequence 
of  the  impact ;  and  although  the  action  and  reaction  are  suflered  by  each  ball ; 
of  the  series,  and  each  is  instrumental  in  transmitting  the  eflect,  no  visible 
change  takes  place  in  any  ball  except  the  last,  and  the  eflect  is  continued  by 
the  aiternaie  action  of  the  extreme  balls  until  the  motion  is  gradually  stopped 
by  the  resistance  of  the  air,  and  other  esternal  causes. 

The  experiments  of  Davy,  which  have  been  already  mentioned,  were  only 
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the  prelade  to  a  brilliant'  series  of  discoveries,  the  commencement  of  which 
burst  upon  the  scientific  worid  in  his  Bakerian  Lecture  for  the  year  1806.  As 
soon  as  the  spendid  results  detailed  in  that  paper  became  known  in  France, 
the  members  of  the  Institute,  rising  superior  to  the  feelings  of  national  ani- 
mosity which  at  that  time  unhappily  prevailed,  unanimously  conferred  upon  its 
distinguished  author  the  prize  which  had  been  established  by  Napoleon  for  the 
best  experiments  on  Voltaic  electricity.* 

The  genius,  address,  and  perseverance  of  him  whose  vocation  is  to  investi- 
gate the  laws  of  nature,  are  not  always  confined  to  the  grateful  labor  of  devel- 
oping truths.  The  extirpation  of  error  is  a  task  which,  while  it  demands  the  i 
exercise  of  equally  exalted  powers,  is  never  rewarded  by  that  eclat  which  sur-  ^ 
rounds  the  discovery  of  natural  harmonies  before  unobserved  and  unsuspected. 
In  the  commencement  of  the  series  of  researches  now  referred  to,  Davy  found 
it  necessary  to  clear  from  his  path  certain  difficulties,  and,  as  he  rightly  con- 
ceived, errors,  by  which  his  progress  was  obstructed. 

When  the  decomposing  powers  of  the  pile  were  first  exhibited,  the  excite- 
ment attending  a  discovery  so  unlooked  for  prevented  the  details  of  the  experi- 
ments from  receiving  all  Uie  attention  to  which  they  were  entitled.  When  the 
circumstances  attending  the  decomposition  of  water  by  the  Voltaic  wires  were 
submitted  to  closer  examination,  it  was  found  that  indications  of  the  presence 
of  an  acid  always  existed  at  the  pole  where  oxygen  was  evolved,  and  those  of 
an  alkali  at  the  other  pole.  In  cases  where  the  water  submitted  to  decomposi- 
tion might  be  supposed  to  hold  saline  matter  in  solution,  such  efifects  would 
create  no  surprise ;  but  they  were  unequivocally  manifested  when  the  water 
used  was  distilled,  and  when  there  was  every  reason  to  think  it  chemically 
pure.  Mr.  Cruiekshank  explained  this,  by  supposing  the  acid  to  be  nitrous 
acid,  proceeding  from  the  combination  of  the  azote  of  the  common  air  held  in 
solution  by  the  water  with  the  oxygen  evolved  at  the  positive  wire  ;  and  the 
alkali  to  be  ammonia,  proceeding  from  the  combination  of  the  same  principle 
with  the  hydrogen  evolved  at  the  negative  wire.  Desormes  maintained  that 
the  acid  was  muriatic  ;  and  Brugnatelli  that  it  was  an  acid  sui  generis,  produ- 
ced by  the  combination  of  positive  electricity  with  one  of  the  constituents  of 
water,  and  called  it  electric  acid.  Some  maintained  that  the  constituents  of  the 
acid  and  alkali  came  over  from  the  liquid  used  in  the  Voltaic  apparatus  in  some 
undiscovered  manner  along  the  wires,  and  was  thus  deposited  in  the  water ; 
and  others  held  that  it  was  generated  out  of  the  elements  of  the  water  by  Vol- 
taic action.     An  article  was  published  in  the  "  Philosophical  Magazine,"  t  by 

*  It  ii  iCated  in  the  Memoirs  of  Davy  by  Dr.  Parii  (p.  168),  that  the  prize  given  to  Davy  wai  the 
anmuti  medal,  worth  3,000  francs,  which  was  designed  as  a  reward  for  the  best  experiments  in  elec* 
triciQr  which  should  be  made  in  each  year.  The  name  statement  is  made  in  a  note  by  Uie  editor  in 
the  fifth  volome  of  Davy's  Works  (p.  56),  edited  by  his  brother.  Dr.  John  Davy :  "  The  minor  prize 
of  3,000  francs,  founded  by  Napoleon  when  first  consnl,  for  the  most  important  result  in  electrics! 
research  during  each  year,  was  awarded  by  the  Institute  to  the  author  for  this  paper :  the  principal 
prize  of  60,000  fi-ancs,  of  which  the  preceding  was  only  the  interert,  in  the  opinion  of  the  best 
judces  was  rather  due  to  him,  as  it  was  proposed  to  be  ^ven  '  k  celui,  qui  par  ses  experiences  et 
see  d£oouvertes,  fera  k  (aire  k  I'electricite  et  aa  galvanwme  un  pas  comparable  a  cela  qu'ont  fait 
Udn  \  C8S  sciences  Franklin  et  Volta.'  Thus  the  writer  in  the  dnarterly  Review  already  referred 
to  remarks,  '  It  was  onlv  questioned  by  those  who  were  capable  of  appreciating  its  importance, 
whether  they  acted  witn  strict  impartiality  in  assigning  to  him  the  annual  interest  only,  when  he 
apaeared  to  have  a  fair  claim  to  tne  principal.' '' 

On  the  other  hand,  the  French  writers  on  electricity  claim  the  merit  of  having  given  Davy  the 
Mfi^ier  prize :  **  Les  grandes  dfecouvertes,"  says  Becquerel  (tom.  i.,  p.  165),  •'  dont  Davy  avait  en- 
richi  la  science  felectro-chemique.  le  placaient  hors  de  ligne  aveo  les  autres  physiciens  qai  avaient 
pwcouru  la  mftme  carri^re  depuis  Volta ;  auwsi,  i'lnstitut  lai  decema-t  U  le  prix  de  60,000f.  qai  avait 
.  etfe  promis  par  Napol6on  k  I'autenr  des  plus  graudes  d^couvertes  en  Electricity,  compsrables  k  celle 
.de  Volta  etde  Oalvani."  Whether  Davy  received  the  higher  or  the  lower  prize  (we  believe  it 
'I  was  the  lower),  it  is  evident  that  the  French  scientific  authorities  now*  think  he  was  entitled  to  the 
I  former. 

t  VoL  xxl,  p.  879. 


a  Mr.  Peel,  of  Cambridge,  containing  an  account  of  an  experiment  in  which 
the  water  that  remained,  after  a  large  portion  had  been  decomposed  by  the  pile, 
yielded  on  evaporation  muriate  of  soda,  although  the  water  us^d  in  the  experi- 
ment had  been  distilled  with  every  precaution  necessary  to  free  it  from  impo- 
ritiea.  On  inquiry  being  made  at  Cambridge,  no  person  corresponding  with 
th\9  name  and  address  of  the  professed  author  could  be  found ;  and  the  state- 
ment was  concluded  to  be  a  mere  attempt  to  practise  on  the  credulity  of  the 
scientific  world,  when  the  surprise  was  revived  by  the  publication  of  experi- 
ments actually  made  by  Professor  Pacchioni  f  of  Pisa,  in  which  the  same  re- 
,  suit  was  attained  as  was  stated  in  the  pretended  Cambridge  experiment.  Syl- 
vester being  led  to  the  same  conclusion,  ascribed  the  supposed  effects,  ia 
common  with  Pacchioni,  to  the  oxydation  of  hydrogen,  on  the  one  hand  in  t 
higher,  and  on  the  other  in  a  lower  degree  than  that  which  forms  water. 

Such  were  the  confusion  and  obscurity  in  which  the  community  of  science 
was  involved  on  the  subject  of  the  Voltaic  decomposition  of  water,  when  the 
question  was  taken  up  by  Davy.  In  common  with  others,  he  had  observed  at 
an  early  period  the  presence  of  an  acid  and  alkali  in  water  under  the  process 
of  decomposition ;  but  states,  that,  so  early  as  1800,  he  concluded  from  his  ex- 
periments that  the  acid  proceeded  from  the  animal  and  vegetable  substances 
which  he  employed,  and  that  the  alkali  arose  from  the  corrosion  of  the  glass 
vessels  in  which  the  experiment  was  conducted.  Similar  inferences  were 
made  by  the  Galvanic  Society  of  Paris,  by  MM.  Biot  and  Thenard,  and  by  Dr. 
Wollaston  ;  the  last  of  whom  removed  one  of  the  sources  of  these  disturbing 
elements  by  the  happy  expedient  of  connecting  the  positive  and  negative  por- 
tions of  water  by  a  piece  of  well- washed  asbestos. 

The  investigation  now  undertaken  by  Davy  was  commenced  by  decompo- 
sing distilled  water  in  two  small  cups  of  agate,  P  N  (fig.  3),  connected  by  a 
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piece  of  white  transparent  amianthus,  A.  The  wires  of  the  Voltaic  battery  of 
160  pairs  of  four-inch  plates  were  connected  with  the  water,  the  positive  wire 
being  immersed  in  the  cup  P,  and  the  negative  wire  in  N.  After  the  process 
had  been  continued  for  forty-eight  hours,  the  water  in  the  cup  P  was  found  to 
redden  litmus  paper,  and  turmeric  paper  was  affected  by  the  water  in  N.  It 
appeared,  therefore,  and  further  experiment  confirmed  the  indication,  that  acid 
was  present  in  the  positive  water,  and  alkali  in  the  negative. 

t  Vol.  xxil,  p.  179. 
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result,  after  all  the  precautions  which  had  been  taken,  was  quite  unex- 
and,  as  may  be  imagined,  gave  not  a  little  surprise  to  the  experimenter, 
did  not  for  a  moment  entertain  any  of  the  speculations  of  the  genera- 
these  substances  in  the  water.     His  next  step  was  to  repeat  the  exper- 
ith  glass  instead  of  agate  cups,  using  the  same  quantities  of  the  same 
md  exposing  them  for  the  same  time  to  the  action  of  the  same  battery, 
led,  that  if  the  cause  lay  in  the  water,  the  effects  would  be  the  same ; 
if  the  cups  had  any  share  in  producing  them,  they  might  be  expected 
flferent.    The  result  confirmed  his  anticipation.    The  alkali  was  pro- 
3  the  cup  N  in  quantity  twenty  times  as  great  as  with  the  agate  cups,  I 
e  was  no  trace  of  the  acid.    The  experiments  were  then  repeated  sev- 
es  with  the  agate  cups,  when  the  acid  and  alkali  reappeared  in  quanti-  ! 
ich,  when  compared  with  each  other  and  with  the  result  of  the  experi- 
ith  glass  cups,  left  no  doubt  that  the  agate  cups  themselves  had  been  \ 
if  if  not  the  only  source  of  the  acid,  and,  in  a  considerable  degree,  of 
li  also.     Still  it  was  impossible  to  ascribe  the  effects  altogether  to  the 
I  of  the  cups ;  and  he  was  impressed  with  the  suspicion  that  the  vMiter 
3twithstanding  its  careful  distillation,  must  have  held  more  or  less  alka-  ! 
tter  in  solution.    It  was  known  that  the  usual  tests  would  fail  to  indi- 
presence  of  alkaline  impurities  when  their  proportion  in  water  was 
certain  limit ;  and  the  New  river  water,  which  he  used,  contained  an- 
1  vegetable  impurities,  which  might  furnish  neu^  salts  capable  of  be- 
ied  over  in  the  process  of  distillation, 
eigate  cups  were  now  replaced  by  two  conical  cups  of  pure  gold  (fig.  4), 

Fig.  4. 


mtaining  about  twenty-five  grains  of  water.     Distilled  water  in  these 
>osed  to  the  action  of  a  battery  of  100  pairs  of  six-inch  plates.     In  ten 

indications  of  acid  and  alkali  were  formed  in  the  cups  D  and  N  ro- 
ily. The  process  was  continued  for  fourteen  hours,  during  the  whole 
h  time  the  acid  increased  in  the  cup  D.  The  same  increase  was  not, 
r,  observed  in  the  alkali  in  the  cup  N ;  on  the  contrary,  it  reached  its 
m  state  in  a  short  time,  and  continued  without  increase  afterward.  On 
the  cup  N,  the  alkali  diminished,  but  could  not  be  altogether  dismissed, 
e  experiments  being  repeated  with  similar  results,  it  became  apparent 

source  of  the  acid  and  alkali  must  exist  in  the  water  itself,  and  must 
lave  arisen  from  saline  matter  remaining  in  solution  in  the  water  after 
ion,  or  have  been  produced  by  the  azote,  which  exists  in  minute  por- 
all  water  exposed  to  the  air.  The  latter  supposition  would  not  be  in- 
ble  with  the  circumstance  of  the  alkali  speedily  attaining  a  maximum, 
le  continued  absorption  of  azote  from  the  atmosphere  by  the  water  would 
ped  when  the  latter  would  become  charged  with  hydrogen, 
former  supposition  was  adopted,  and  it  was  determined  to  submit  the 
rhich  had  been  used  in  the  last  experiments  to  slow  redistillation,    A 


quart  of  this  water  was  accordingly  eraporated  in  a  silVier  still  at  a  leoperi- 
tare  below  140^,  and  u  saime  reMumn  was  obtakui  mm^ku^  jmwi  tmuk§  tf 
a  grain. 

The  gold  cups  were  now  again  filled  with  the  water  thus  mnified,  andei- 
posed  to  the  Voltaic  action.  After  two  hours  the  cup  N  fiuled  lo  diow  say 
alkaline  effect  on  turmeric  paper.  By  Tory  minute  obser?atioii«  its  effect  os 
the  more  delicate  test  of  litmus  was  perceivable ;  but  this  diw^iiieared  by  tbt 
application  of  heat,  and  was,  therefore,  ascribed  to  ammonia  produced  by  the 
combination  of  the  small  quantity  of  axote  eontained  in  the  water  widi  tbe 
nascent  hydrogen. 

Finally,in  order  to  insulate  the  results  from  the  distori>ing  effects  of  the  s■^ 
rounding  atmosphere,  the  |old  cups  containing  the  purified  water  were  placed 
under  the  receiTer  of  an  air*pump,  which  was  exhausted  until  the  iruige  stood 
at  half  an  inch.  Hjrdrogen  gas  was  then  introduced  under  the  receiTor,  which, 
mixed  with  the  very  minute  portion  of  atmospheric  air  which  had  remained, 
was  again  withdrawnliy  the  pump.  Pure  hj^rogen  gas  was  now  oncemon 
introduced  around  the  cups,  which  being  placed  in  connexion  with  the  Voltsie 
apparatus,  wero  suffered  to  remain  under  its  action  for  twenty-four  lMNin,at  ihe 
md  of  which  time  neither  of  the  portions  of  the  water  altered  in  the  sligfateit 
degree  the  tint  of  litmus. 

Thus  wero  dispelled  the  speculations  on  the  power  of  electricit!|rlo  geneniB 
new  {Hrinciples  in  water ;  and  by  eliminating  the  disturbing  actioii  of  oihw 
causes,  tbe  decomposing  power  of  the  pile  upon  a  binary  compoond  was  pre- 
sented in  a  manner  fitted  for  theorotical  inTestication. 

If  chance  occasionally  deprives  the  philosopher  of  the  merit  of  discovery  bf 
throwing  facts  under  his  feet,  an  ample  field  for  the  exercise  of  his  sagacity 
remains  in  the  due  appreciation  of  the  innumerable  effects  which  are  incidental 
to  his  experimental  researches  ;  to  seize  which  as  they  arise,  to  pursue  them 
through  their  consequences,  to  strip  them  of  the  Protean  disguises  which  they 
borrow  from  other  phenomena  with  which  they  become  related,  to  expand  them 
by  comparison  and  generalization  into  comprehensive  natural  laws,  is  the  prov- 
ince of  the  highest  powers  of  philosophical  inquiry.  Never  was  this  felicitous 
instinct  more  conspicuous  than  in  the  mind  of  Davy.  No  effect,  however  mi- 
nute or  accidental  it  might  apparently  be,  presenting  itself  in  his  experimenu, 
escaped  his  vigilance,  if  it  offered  the  least  clue  to  further  discovery.  In  the 
course  of  the  experiments  just  noticed,  he  found  himself  embarrassed  by  tbe 
disturbing  action  of  the  Voltaic  wires  on  the  material  of  the  vessels  containing 
the  liquid,  which  was  the  immediate  object  of  his  attention.  One  material 
after  another  was  put  aside  to  get  rid  of  this  effect ;  but  theyoc^  was  not  Ofer- 
looked  or  forgotten.     It  proved  the  germ  of  a  vast  discovery. 

The  negative  wire  effected  a  partial  decomposition  of  the  glass  and  agate 
cups,  and  brought  a  portion  of  their  constituents  into  solution  in  the  water  con- 
tained in  them.  Might  not  a  power,  which  thus  subdued  affinities  so  stubbon 
as  those  which  produce  the  aggregation  of  substances  so  insoluble  as  agate  sad 
glass,  be  brought  to  bear  on  other  similar  bodies,  and  perchance  resolve  into 
their  components  substances  now  considered  simple  and  elementary  ?  As  a 
first  trial  of  the  decomposition  of  insoluble  or  difficultly-soluble  bodies,  cops 
were  formed  of  wax,  resin,  marble,  argillaceous  schist  from  Cornwall,  serpen- 
tine from  the  Lizard,  and  graywacke.  Being  filled  with  purified  water*  in  tbe 
same  manner  as  in  the  experiments  above  described,  decomposition  waa  in  all 
cases  effected  and  saline  matter  evolved. 

Pursuing  this  investigation,  he  successively  decomposed  by  the  same  pro- 

*  By  purified  water  in  all  tbe  following  ezperimenta  la  to  be  uideralood  wal 
oally  pore  by  ifae  proceana  above  deacribed. 


cess  sulphate  of  lime,  sulphate  of  strontia,  fluate  of  lime,  sulphate  of  baryta, 
and  other  insoluble  salts,  and  in  each  case  obtained  the  acid  in  the  positive 
and  the  base  in  the  negative  cup.  Certain  mineral  substances,  such  as  basalt, 
zeolite,  and  vitreous  lava  from  ^tna,  were  examined ;  and  although  the  saline 
ingredients  in  some  cases  prevailed  in  extremely  minute  proportions,  their 
presence  was,  nevenheless,  distinctly  manifested.  The  soluble  compounds, 
such  as  sulphate  and  nitrate  of  potash,  sulphate  and  phosphate  of  soda,  were 
easily  decomposed,  and  the  results  were  the  same. 

The  metallic  salts  deposited  their  metallic  elepaents  in  crystals  on  the  nega- 
tive wire,  round  which  the  oxide  was  also  deposited,  while  the  acid  was  col- 
lected in  the  positive  cup. 

These,  however,  were  only  the  first  and  least  important  of  the  consequences 
of  the  idea  of  extending  the  principle  in  virtue  of  which  the  Voltaic  wire  cor- 
roded the  glass.  We  shall  dismiss  this  for  the  present,  to  consider  the  next 
series  of  experiments  in  these  researches,  but  shall  resume  the  subject. 

From  many  of  his  own  experiments,  and  some  described  by  Gautherot, 
Hiainger,  Berzelius,  and  Ritter,  it  was  apparent  that  the  Voltaic  influence  was 
capable  not  only  of  decomposing  compound  bodies,  but  also  of  transferring,  or, 
if  the  term  may  be  permitted,  decanting  their  constituents  from  one  vessel  to 
another.  The  series  of  experiments  which  follows  next  in  order  in  these  re- 
searches was  directed  to  the  examination  of  the  limits  of  that  power,  and  the 
effects  attending  it  under  conditions  not  before  tried. 

When  the  substance  to  be  decomposed  was  insoluble,  it  was  formed  into  a 
cup,  as  in  the  preceding  experiments,  and  water  contained  in  it  was  exposed  to 
the  Voltaic  action.     Thus  let  A,  fig.  5,  be  an  agate  cup,  and  S  a  cup  made  of 


Fig.  5. 


the  substance  to  be  submitted  to  Voltaic  action.  Let  them  each  be  filled  with 
purified  water,  and  connected  by  asbestos.  If  A  be  connected  with  the  posi- 
tive and  S  with  the  negative  wire,  it  was  expected  that  any  acid  constituent 
which  may  btf  in  the  substance  of  which  S  is  formed  would  pass  into  A,  which 
would  become  an  acid  solution,  and  appear  by  the  application  of  the  usual 
tests.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  A  be  connected  with  the  negative  and  S  with  the 
positive  wire,  any  alkali  which  may  be  in  the  substance  of  which  S  is  formed 
as  expected  to  pass  into  A,  and  to  be  manifested  there  by  the  common  alka- 
line tests. 

In  the  first  case  in  which  his  method  was  tried,  the  cup  S  was  formed  of 
•olphate  of  lime.  The  cup  A  was  connected  with  the  negative  and  S  with  the 
positive  wire.  With  a  battery  of  100  pair  of  plates,  the  water  in  A  was  in 
about  four  hours  converted  into  a  strong  solution  of  lime,  and  the  liquid  in  S 
as  converted  into  sulphuric  acid.  When  the  cup  A  received  the  positive  and 
8  the  negative  wire,  the  effects  were  reversed.  In  that  case,  the  water  in  A 
bacame  sulphuric  acid,  and  a  solution  of  lime  was  found  in  S. 

Other  saline  cups  were  submitted  to  the  same  process  with  like  results  ;  the 
water  in  the  positive  cup  always  receiving  acid,  and  that  in  the  negative  cup 
alkftli. 

Two  cups  of  glass  were  connected  with  the  poles  of  the  battery.  One  was 
filled  with  distilled  water,  and  the  other  with  a  saline  solution.    In  every  case 
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the  salt  was  decomposed,  the  bate  paseing  into  <»r  remainiiig  in  the  nega 
and  the  add  in  the  poaitire  cap. 

The  time  required  for  these  transmissions  appeared  to  inoreasOt  egftms 
bus^  as  the  space  through  which  the  deconqposed  elements  were  to  be  t: 
mitted  increalMd. 

To  determine  whether  the  action  of  the  metallic  wires  proceeding  fron 
Voltaic  battery  was  immediately  engaged  in  the  production  of  theae  deco 
sitions,  the  next  experiments  were  arranged  ao  that  the.electric  current  si 
be  transmitted  to  the  solution  to  be  decomposed  through  liquid  conduc 
For  this  pnrpoaei  three  cups  (P,  I,  and  N,  fig.  6)  were  prorided ;  the  exi 


onea  P  and  N  receiving  the  poaitive  and  negatiTO  wires  from  the  battery 
the  cup  I  connected  with  each  of  them  by  amianthus.  The  cups  P  s 
were  filled  with  purified  water,  and  the  solution  to  be  decomposed  was  pi 
the  intermediate  cup  I.  In  every  case  the  acid  constituent  of  the  solutioi 
decanted  into  P,  and  the  alkaline  into  N.  Lest  the  amianthus  siphons  a 
have  any  mechanical  efiect  on  the  transference  of  the  solution  betwee 
cups,  the  cups  P  and  N  were  so  filled  that  the  surfaces  of  the  water  in 
were  above  that  of  the  solution  in  I. 

As  it  was  now  abundantly  apparent  that  the  elements  of  the  decom 
substance  were  drawn  from  cup  N  through  the  interstices  of  the  siphons, 
determined  to  try  how  far  this  decanting  power  could  be  carried  by  brc 
the  continuity  of  the  siphons,  and  rendering  it  impossible  for  the  decom 
element  to  reach  its  destination  without  passing  through  an  intermediate  1 
For  this  purpose,  the  three  cups  being  arranged  as  before,  two  of  them, '. 
I,  were  filled  with  distilled  water,  the  water  in  I  being  tinged  with  litmus 
the  negative  cup  N  was  filled  with  a  solution  of  the  sulphate  of  potash, 
energy  of  the  attraction  of  the  positive  wire  for  the  acid  constituent  of  tl 
were  sufficiently  strong  to  cause  it  to  pass  from  N  to  P,  through  the  liqi 
I,  it  was  naturally  expected  that,  on  its  route,  its  presence  in  I  would  be  rer 
manifest  by  the  usual  effect  of  reddening  the  Htmus.  The  acid  passec 
N  to  P  through  I,  but  without  being  manifested  in  I  by  any  redness  of  tl 
lution. 

When  the  saline  solution  was  put  in  the  positive  cup  P,  and  the  purified 
in  the  neeative  cup  N,  the  water  in  I  being  tinged  with  turmeric,  the 
passed  in  like  manner  from  P  to  N  without  producing  any  effect  on  tlM 
of  the  liquid  I. 

As  the  transmission  of  acid  or  alkali  by  means  of  the  electric  current  tl 
water  tinged  with  vegetable  colors  was  effected  without  producing  anysc 
change  in  these  delicate  tests  of  their  presence,  it  was  conjectured  that, 
in  this  state  of  transition,  or  electrical  progression,  the  chemical  elemenu 
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deprived  of  their  wonted  properties,  and  that  therefore  they  would  equally  pass 
through  solutions  of  substances  for  which,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  they 
exhibit  a  strong  affinity,  that  affinity  being  rendered  dormant,  or  counteracted, 
by  the  predominating  influence  of  the  electrical  attraction.  To  reduce  this 
conjecture  to  the  test  of  experiment,  the  water  tinged  with  vegetable  colors  in 
the  intermediate  cup  I  was  replaced  by  a  weak  solution  of  ammonia,  purified 
water  was  put  into  the  cup  P,  and  a  solution  of  the  sulphate  of  potash  in  the 
cup  N.  The  sulphuric  acid,  attracted  by  the  positive  wire,  could  only  reach 
the  cup  P  by  passing  through  the  solution  of  ammonia.  With  a  battery  of  1 50 
pairs,  the  presence  of  the  acid  in  P  was  manifested  in  five  minutes  by  litmus 
paper.  In  half  an  hour,  the  solution  in  P  became  sour  to  the  taste,  and  pre- 
cipitated solution  of  nitrate  of  baryta.  Thus  the  sulphuric  acid  passed  through 
the  solution  of  ammonia  in  I  widiout  producing  upon  it  any  chemical  change. 
Solutions  of  lime,  potash,  and  soda,  were  successively  substituted,  with  simiUr 
results. 

Muriate  of  soda  and  nitrate  of  potash  were  successively  placed  in  the  cup  N, 
and  the  muriatic  and  nitric  acids  made  to  pass  through  concentrated  alkaline 
menstrua  in  I  without  any  chemical  effects. 

The  neutral  salts  of  lime,  potash,  soda,  ammonia,  and  magnesia  in  solution, 
were  successively  placed  in  the  cup  P,  distilled  water  in  N,  and  sulphuric,  ni- 
tric, and  muriatic  acids,  successively  in  the  intermediate  cup  I.  The  alkaline 
elements  of  the  salts  were  thus  drawn  through  the  acids,  and  decanted  into  N, 
without  undergoing  any  change  themselves,  or  causing  any  change  in  the 
acids. 

Strontia  and  baryta  passed  freely  by  a  similar  process  through  muriatic  and 
nitric  acids,  and  reciprocally  these  acids  passed  with  equal  facility  through  so- 
lutions of  strontia  and  baryta.  The  uniformity  of  this  series  of  phenomena 
was,  however,  broken  when  it  was  attempted  to  transmit  the  same  alkalies 
through  sulphuric  acid,  or  to  pass  sulphuric  acid  through  them.  A  new  order 
of  efifects  was  here  evolved. 

A  solution  of  sulphate  of  potash  was  placed  in  the  cup  N,  distilled  water  in 
P,  and  a  solution  of  baryta  in  I.  The  sulphate  of  potash  was  decomposed  as 
before,  and  sulphuric  acid  passed  from  the  negative  cup  on  its  route  toward  the 
positive  wire ;  but  its  progress  was  arrested  in  the  intermediate  cup,  where  it 
was  seized  by  the  baryta  and  precipitated.  It  appeared,  however,  that  this  | 
obstruction  to  the  progress  of  the  acid  was  not  absolutely  complete  ;  for  when 
the  process  was  continued  for  several  days,  traces  of  acid  were  found  in  the  \ 
positiye  cup.  When  a  solution  of  strontia  was  substituted  for  the  baryta  in  the 
intermediate  cup,  the  efifects  were  similar. 

When  the  muriate  of  baryta  was  put  in  the  positive  cup,  sulphuric  acid  in  the 
intermediate  cup  I,  and  water  in  the  negative  cup  N,  no  alkali  passed  to  the 
cap  N,  all  being  arrested  in  I,  where  the  sulphate  of  baryta  was  manifest,  and 
muriatic  acid  remained  in  the  cup  P. 

Il  appeared,  therefore,  that  the  exception  to  the  transmission  of  the  elements 
of  bodies  through  menstrua  for  which  they  have  an  affinity,  includes  the  cases 
in  which  the  result  of  that  affinity  would  be  an  insoluble  compound.  The  sul- 
phates of  strontia  and  baryta  are  insoluble  in  water  ;  and  sulphuric  acid  cannot 
be  tnnamitted,  by  the  electric  current,  through  strontia  or  baryta,  nor  the  latter 
thnmgh  the  former. 

The  operation  of  these  principles  was  very  beautifully  illustrated  by  the  fol- 
lowing experiment :  The  cups  P  and  N  were  filled  with  solution  of  muriate  of 
■oda,  and  the  cup  I  with  solution  of  sulphate  of  silver.  The  cup  P  was  con- 
nected with  I  by  a  slip  of  wet  turmeric  paper,  and  the  cup  N  was  connected 
with  I  by  a  slip  of  wet  litmus  paper.    When  the  operation  of  the  battery  com- 
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menced,  the  presence  of  soda  in  a  free  state  was  manifested  in  the  cup 
muriatic  acid  in  the  cop  P.  The  moriatic  acid  drawn  feom  the  enp  N,  i 
the  litmus  paper,  was  seen  to  form  a  dense  precipitate  in  the  cop  I,  a 
M>da  passing  throogh  the  turmeric  paper  from  the  cop  P  was  obserred 
cup  I,  forming  a  more  diffused  and  lighter  precipitate.  But  neither  the 
passing  Uinragh  the  litnras  paper,  nor  the  alkali  in  passingi  throngfa  the  u 
psper,  produMd  any  change  in  the  color  of  these  tests.  - 

When  salts  haring  metallic  oxides  as  bases  were  placed  in  the  cup 
solutions  being  put  in  I,  the  oxides  passM  thronsh  the  acids ;  bnt  thei 
ress  was  much  slower  thsn  that  of  the  alkalies.  When  a  solotioo  of  the 
sulphate  of  iron  was  placed  in  P,  and  muriatic  acid  in  I,  the  green  o] 
iron  began  to  appear  in  about  ten  hours  on  die  amianthns  connecting  N 
and  it  took  three  days  to  collect  any  considerable  quaqtity  <^  it  in  the 
The  results  were  similar  wheft  solutions  of  sulphate  oi  copper,  nitrate  < 
and  nitro-muriate  of  tin,  were  placed  in  the  cup  P. 

The  transmission  of  the  constituents  of  salts-  throogh  scdutions  of  the 
saltp  was  next  tried,  and  the  resuhs  were  what  was  anticipated.  Salin 
tions  being  placed  in  N  and  I,  and  purified  water  in  P,  the  aHuili  of 
began  to  pass  into  N':  then  the  alkali  of  P,  dker  passing  throogh  I,  r 
N,  and  aft  the  same  time  theaeid  of  I  passed  into  P.  Ultimatriy  the  tw 
were  collected  in  P,  and  the  two  alkalies  in  N.  As  an  example  of  tl 
cup  N  was  filled  with  a  solution  of  the  nniriate  of  baryta,  the  cop  I  w: 
phate  of  potash,  and  the  cup  P  with  pure  water.  A  battery  of  15C 
brought  sulphuric  acid  in  five  minutes,  and  muriatic  acid  in  two  hours, 

When  the  cup  P  was  filled  with  a  solution  of  solphate  of  potash,  I  wi 
riate  of  baryta,  and  N  with  distilled  water,  the  baryta  appeared  in  die  "w 
a  few  minutes  ;  afler  an  hour,  the  potash  became  sensible  in  it. 

When  the  muriate  of  baryta  was  in  P,the  sulphate  of  potash  in  I,  an^ 
in  N,  the  potash  soon  appeared  in  the  water  ;  but  the  baryta  was  arret 
the  intermediate  cup  by  the  sulphuric  acid,  and  sulphate  of  baryta  was 
dantly  precipitated.  In  like  manner,  when  sulphate  of  silver  was  pla 
the  cup  I,  muriate  of  baryta  being  in  N,  and  water  in  P,  sulphuric  acic 
passed  into  P,  and  a  precipitation  took  place  in  1. 

The  effects  of  the  electric  current  on  the  principles  of  vegetable  and 
substances  was  next  tried.     The  fresh  stalk  of  a  polyanthus-leaf  was  U! 
stead  of  the  siphon  of  amianthus,  to  connect  the  two  cups  P  and  N  (fig. 
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cup  I  being  omitted.  The  cup  P  was  filled  with  a  solution  of  nitrate  of 
tia,  and  the  cup  N  with  purified  water.  The  water  soon  became  gree 
showed  the  presence  of  alkali ;  and  the  solution  in  the  cup  P  indicai 
presence  of  firee  nitric  acid.     After  ten  minutes,  the  alkaline  matter  in  ^ 


examined,  proved  to  be  potash  and  lime,  but  no  strontia  bad  yet  arrived  in  the 
cup.  In  half  an  hour,  however,  strontia  appeared,  and  in  four  hours  was 
abundant. 

A  piece  of  the  muscular  flesh  of  beef  was  used  in  like  manner  as  a  siphon 
connecting  the  two  cups,  P  containing  a  solution  of  muriate  of  baryta,  and  N 
distilled  water.  Soda,  ammonia,  and  lime,  appeared  first  in  the  water,  and 
after  about  an  hour  and  a  quarter  the  baryta  began  to  arrive.  Muriatic  acid  was 
abundantly  liberated  in  the  cup  P. 

It  is  nothing  more  than  a  general  expression  of  the  phenomena  which  have 
been  just  detailed  to  say,  that^  hydrogen,  alkaline  matter,  metals,  and  certain 
metkllic  oxides,  are  attracted  toward  the  negative,  and  repelled  from  the  posi- 
tive pole  of  a  Voltaic  apparatus ;  and  that  oxygen  and  aqid  substances  are 
affected  with  a  similar  attraction  and  repulsion  in  the  contrary  direction. 

As  to  the  actual  process  by  which  die  transfer  of  the  element  decomposed 
takes  place,  either  between  the  positive  and  negative  wires  in  the  solution  un- 
der decomposition,  or  through  the  intermediate  solution,  no  distinct  opinion  was 
expressed  in  the  paper  now  noticed.  Davy  showed  that  it  is  natural  to  sup- 
pose that  the  repellent  and  attractive  energies  are  conveyed  from  one  particle 
to  amotk^r  of  the  same  kind,  and  that  locomotion  (of  these  particles)  takes  place 
in  consequence.  He  considered  this  to  be  proved  by  many  facts.  Thus  when 
an  acid  was  drawn  from  the  negative  to  the  positive  cup  through  an  alkaline 
•olntton  contained  in  the  intermediate  cup,  if  the  Voltaic  action  was  for  a  mo- 
awnl  suspended  before  the  transfer  of  all  the  acid  in  the  negative  cup  had  been 
effected,  traces  of  acid  were  always  discoverable  in  the  intermediate  cup.  It 
appears  from  this  that  the  series  of  acid  molecules,  while  moving  between  the 
ends  of  the  amianthus  siphons  in  the  intermediate  cup,  do  not  enter  into  com- 
bination with  the  alkali ;  but  if  the  motion  be  for  a  moment  suspended,  com- 
bination instantly  takes  place.  In  this  case,  therefore,  it  would  not  appear  that 
any  supposition  of  transmission  by  a  series  of  decompositions  and  recomposi- 
tions  is  compatible  with  the  phenomena. 

In  the  cases,  however,  of  the  decomposition  of  water  (where  the  whole  men- 
struum between  the  decomposing  wires  is  water),  and  of  solution  of  neutral 
salts  (where  also  the  menstruum  is  altogether  composed  of  the  same  solution), 
he  admits  that  there  may  possibly  be  a  succession  of  decompositions  and  re- 
compositions  throughout  the  fluid.  He  admits,  also,  that  the  impossibility  of 
transmitting  through  an  acid  or  alkali  any  element  which  forms  with  it  an  in- 
soluble compound,  although  the  transmission  is  perfect  when  the  compound  is 
soluble,  supports  the  hypothesis  of  a  succession  of  compositions  and  decompo- 
sitions taking  place  in  every  case.  He  maintains,  that  although  in  some  cases 
insoluble  subistances  are  transmitted,  the  transmission  is  eflected  in  a  manner 
toully  different  from  that  which  takes  place  in  the  more  general  case.  The 
insoluble  matter  was,  in  these  cases,  carried  over  mechanically,  either  through 
the  interstices  of  the  siphons,  or  by  means  of  **  a  thin  stratum  of  pure  water, 
where  the  solution  had  been  decomposed  at  the  surface  by  carbonic  acid." 

It  appears  from  the  tenor  of  the  observations  in  this  paper,  "  on  the  mode 
of  decomposition  and  transition,"  that  the  mind  of  the  author  had  not  yet  ar- 
rived at  any  opinion  satisfactory  to  himself  on  this  subject. 

By  the  experiments  of  Volta  it  had  been  shown  that  different  metals  brought 
into  contact  were  oppositely  electrified  after  separation.  Davy  found  that  an 
acid  and  a  metal  being  in  contact,  the  former  became  negative,  and  the  latter 
positive ;  but  that  when  an  alkali  and  a  metal  were  in  contact,  the  electrical 
effects  were  reversed.  As  a  general  fact  it  appeared,  therefore,  that  positive 
electricity  has  a  tendency  to  pass  from  acids  to  metals,  and  from  metals  to  al- 
kalieii,  and  negative  electricity  to  flow  in  the  opposite  direction.     Different 
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bodies  were,  tb  ere  fore  ^  regtrded  by  Davy  as  having  with  relation  to  each  oxhti 
specific  deciricai  energiis.  Acids  have  a  negative  and  alkalies  a  positive  en^r* 
gy,  with  relation  to  metals ;  while  metals  have  a  positive  energy  with  relation 
to  acids,  and  a  negative  energy  with  relation  to  alkalies. 

Various  experiments  of  a  delicate  kind  were  made  to  eatablrfth  ihia  genersJ 
principle.  To  avoid  the  disturbing  effects  which  would  be  introduced  hy 
chemical  action,  the  subatances  of  each  kind  selected  for  experimental  eximi^ 
nation  were  in  the  solid  and  dry  form.  When  oxahc,  succinic,  bcnioic,  or  bo- 
racic  acid,  perfectly  dry,  either  in  powder  or  crystals,  was  touched  upon  * 
large  surface  with  a  disk  of  copper^  zinc,  or  tin,  insulated,  the  metal  became 
positive^  and  the  acid  negative.     Phosphoric  acid  and  zinc  gave  a  hke  i^ault 

Metallic  plate«  being  brought  in  like  manner  in  contact  with  lime,  siroatii, 
magnesia,  or  soda^  became  negative,  iho  earths  being  positive.  The  attractiuo 
of  potash  for  water  was  too  strong  to  allow  that  alkali  lo  be  submitted  to  tnd 
Sulphur  became  positive  after  contact  with  a  metallic  plate,  and  the  supposed, 
exception  to  this  in  the  case  of  lead  was  removed  by  showing  that  ibe  suIh 
stance  rubbed  against  nowty  polished  lead  always  became  positive. 

All  these  facts  went  to  support  the  position,  that  the  electrical  relation  of 
different  subsiances,  as  shown  by  mere  contact,  was  in  harmony  wntb  the  itw 
according  to  which  electricity  was  developed  in  ihe  Voltaic  apparatus,  and  wit^ 
the  phenomena  of  decomposition.  To  complete  the  expenmenid  proof  of  tbii 
analogy,  it  would  have  been  necessary  to  show  that  oxygen  has  a  negative  ntuJ 
hydrogen  a  positive  electrical  energy  in  relation  to  the  metals.  Not  being  ahl^ 
to  accomplish  this,  recourse  was  had  to  the  compounds  of  these  substanoes*' 
Sulphuretted  hydrogen  in  water,  used  in  the  Voltaic  arrangement  otf  ciagl«> 
metallic  plates,  plays  the  part  of  an  alkaU.  To  support  by  a  like  analogy  tlii 
negative  character  of  oxygen,  ho  showed  that  oxy muriatic  acid*  (chlorifie) 
was  more  powerfully  negative  in  relation  to  metaJ  than  muriatic  acid,  even  in  i 
higher  degree  of  concentration. 

He  assumed  as  a  principle  suggested  by  analogy  and  supported  by  expen* 
ment,  thai  two  bodies  which  have  c&ntrafy  eleelricui  energies  in  rdation  t&  a  tkifi 
body  ha^e  contrary  ^Uctricai  energies  in  relation  to  each  other  ;  that  is  to  sif, 
two  bodies,  A  and  B,  being  successively  brought  into  contact  with  a  third  C; 
if  A  is  found  to  be  positive  after  separation  and  B  negative,  then  it  follows  th^ 
if  A  and  B  be  brought  into  mutual  contact,  A  will  be  positive  after  separation 
and  B  negative.  Lime  and  oxalic  acid  in  a  dry  and  solid  state,  the  former 
being  positive  and  the  latter  negative  in  relation  to  metals,  were  brought  into 
contact^  and  the  electricity  collected  aAer  repeated  contactja  by  a  condensing 
electrometer.     The  lime  was  found  to  be  positive  and  the  acid  negative* 

Guided  by  the  analogies  suggested  by  such  facts,  Davy  maintained,  as  a 
general  principle,  that  oxygen  and  acid  substances  have  a  negAive  electrical 
energy  in  relation  to  hydrogen  and  alkaline  substances  ;  wad  tbmt  in  the  dt* 
compositions  and  changes  presented  by  the  effects  of  electricity,  the  different 
bodies  naturally  possessed  of  chemica[  affinities  appear  to  be  iticapable  of  sn^ 
tering  into  combination  or  of  remaining  in  combination  by  virtue  of  thr-^e 
affinities  when  they  are  placed  in  a  state  of  electricity,  contrary  to  the  natunl 
relation  of  their  electrical  energies.  Thus  the  acids  in  the  positive  part  of  tbo 
circuit  separate  themselves  from  the  alkalies^  oxygen  from  hydrogen,  and  soon  \ 
and  metqtis  on  the  negative  side  do  not  uuice  wiih  oxygen,  and  acids  do  not  re- 
main ia  union  with  their  oxides  ;  and  in  this  way  the  attractive  and  repel  I  ant 
agenci^es  seem  to  be  communicated  from  the  tnetallic  surfaces  (ihe  poles  of  ih« 
pile)  ihroughoui  the  whole  of  the  menstruum, 
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In  all  cases  in  which  bodies  combine  chemically,  they  are  found  to  have 
contrary  electrical  energies.  Examples  are  numerous.  The  bodies  in  the 
first  of  the  following  columns  are  all  negative  with  respect  to  those  which  are 
opposite  to  them  in  the  second :  — 


Oxygen 
Oxygen 
Copper 


Zinc. 

SiWer. 

Zinc. 


Gold 

Metals 

Acids 


Mercury. 
Sulphur. 
Alkalies. 


The  constituent  particles  of  each  of  these  substances  when  brought  into 
contact,  being  naturally  in  opposite  states  of  electricity,  will,  according  to  the 
eommon  laws  of  electricity,  attract  each  other.  If  they  be  solid  bodies,  the 
force  of  aggregation  of  these  particles,  which  constitutes  the  character  of  their 
solidity,  will  resist  their  separation ;  but  if  the  constituent  particles  be  free  to 
noTO  and  intermingle  among  each  other,  then  the  attraction  due  to  their  proper 
oleGtricity  will  take  effect,  combination  will  ensue,  the  conditions  of  equilibri- 
um of  the  electrical  forces  will  be  satisfied,  and  all  signs  of  free  electricity 
will  cease. 

In  support  of  this  hypothesis  it  is  argued,  that  when,  by  artificial  means,  the 
elements  of  any  compound  are  invested  with  electricity  contrary  to  that  which 
■aimrally  belongs  to  them,  such  electricity  exerting  a  force  contrary  to  that 
which  produces  or  maintains,  or  tends  to  produce  or  maintain  their  combina- 
tion, that  combination,  if  it  exist,  is  dissolved,  and  if  it  tend  to  be  effected,  is 
prevented. 

Thus  zinc  is  one  of  the  metals  which  have  the  strongest  natural  tendency  to 
eenbine  with  oxygen.  Let  it  be  charged  with  negative  electricity,  and  its  ox- 
ydation  becomes  impossible,  because,  according  to  Davy's  hypothesis,  the  pos- 
itive electricity  naturally  belonging  to  its  molecules  is  neutralized  by  the  nega- 
tive electricity  artificially  imparted  to  it.  Again,  silver  is  one  of  the  metals 
vhich  have  the  least  tendency  to  unite  with  oxygen  ;  but  let  silver  be  charged 
with  positive  electricity,  and  it  oxydates  easily.  The  positive  electricity  sup- 
plied artificially  gives  increased  power  to  that  which  the  particles  possess,  so 
as  to  augment  their  attraction  for  the  negative  particles  of  the  oxygen. 

The  cases  of  bodies  which  have  contrary  electrical  energies,  either  in  rela- 
tion to  a  third  body  or  in  relation  to  each  other,  are  therefore  simple,  and  easily 
apprehended.  But  two  bodies  may  have  electrical  energies  with  respect  to  a 
thurd,  the  same  in  kind^  but  unequal  in  degree.  Thus  all  acids  are  negative  in 
relation  to  metals,  but  any  two  of  them  will  be  unequally  so  ;  and  in  like  man- 
ner all  alkalies  are  positive,  but  unequally  positive  in  relation  to  metals.  Sul- 
phuric acid  is  more  negative  than  muriatic  acid  in  relation  to  lead,  and  potash  is 
mure  positive  thtLTk  9odtk  in  relation  to  tin.  Such  bodies  compared  with  each 
other  may  have  the  same  or  contrary  electrical  energies,  or  they  may  be  neu- 
traL  Sulphur  and  the  alkalies  are  positive  in  relation  to  the  metals,  but  their 
electrical  energies  with  respect  to  each  other  are  contrary. 

The  evolution  of  heat  and  light,  which  commonly  attends  the  restoration  of 
electrical  equilibrium  between  two  bodies  strongly  charged  with  electricity  by 
artificial  means,  is  brought  by  Davy  in  further  support  of  his  theory.  It  is  well 
known  that  heat  and  light  also  result  from  intense  chemical  action.  When  the 
electric  current  passes  through  bodies,  the  electricity  being  then  incomparably 
BMKre  feeble  in  intensity  than  that  which  proceeds  from  the  common  machine, 
heat  is  evolved  without  light,  and  the  degree  of  this  heat  is,  ceteris  paribus, 
aagmented  as  the  intensity  of  the  electricity  is  increased.  In  the  same  man- 
ner in  alow  chemical  combinations  there  is  an  increase  of  temperature  without 
Inminoua  appearance. 

Heat,  by  producing  fusion,  and  liberating  the  constituent  particles  of  bodies 
bom  their  natural  aggregation,  haa  been  regarded  as  being  conducive  to  their 
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])0(lios  were,  therefore,  regarded  by  Davy  as  having  • 

spocific  rlrcfrical  energies.     Acids  have  a  negative     *vy  it  is,  moreovery 
^ry,  with  relation  to  metals  ;  while  metals  have  s     the  affinities.    That  ^  ffO^ 
to  :ici(ls«  and  a  negative  energy  with  relation  t*-   rgy  of  bodies,  is  apparent  ^Ij, 
Various  experiment  of  a  delicate  kind  w    wtinthe  experiments  now  n**^'  ^y, 
principle.      To   avoid  the  disturbing  effe  ..ced  of  its   direct  electric  ^^^f^ 
clu'inical  action,  the  substances  of  each    jated  plate  of  copper,  and  the  t^^P^ 
nation  were  in  the  solid  and  dry  form    .  rated,  their  electrical  state  wasexaOiU'i. 
racic  acid,  perfectly  dry,  either  ir   ,</.     At  56^  the  electricity  was  scared'" 
large  surface  with  a  disk  of  copp   ^.-rteter ;  at  100°  it  affected  the  gold  lear^ 
positive,  and  the  acid  negative.     J/t>ased  in  a  still  higher  degree  as  the  sulphi^ 

Metallic  plates  being  brour' 
magnesia,  or  soda, became*     j,7f».ises  the  natural  electrical  energy  of  the coffl'^ 
of  potash  for  water  was  ♦     ^  ,(  /srives  them,  according  to  the  theory  of  Dary, 
Sulphur  became  positi^     '•  '^  combine   chemically,  if  those  energies  be  coo- 
cxception  to  this  in  t' 

stance  rubbed  agai*  '.  ,j^,  or  other  sufficient  source  of  heat,  is  introduced  intoi 
All  these  facts  .  >  ],}  hviirogen,  it  renders  the  contiguous  molecules  of  oxr-  ( 
different  substp  W^eidXi^'^*  and  those  of  hydrogen  more  strongly  positive.  In 
according  to  .  .'«'^)t'3Jftui  mutual  attraction  they  combine,  and  in  combining  beat 
the  phenor  ."V '.^'jffectini;  other  contiguous  molecules  causes  further  combioa- 
analogy,  '      •;,. "  y/itil  the  coinhiuation  is  complete. 

hydrogr      .  y.y*,,  i/iis  hypothp8is,  combination  should  be  rapid,  heat  and  liglrt 

to  ace       .Wy  r,/iV  compound  neutral  in  its  properties,  whenever  the  electrical 

Sulp'       /  .^' J^i/if  »«o  constituents  are  strong  and  perfectly   equal.     But  when 

l^'i'^^-ery'  ii"»*n"*'*^  ^^^-  t-'Hects  would  be  less  vivid,  and  the  compound  would 

»'^'.,  ^jj^ii'l  or  alkaline  cliaracter,  acconling  as  the  energy  of  the  negative  or 

*  ".  ,fw»stituent  is  in  excess. 

..,••  '',pHiiiciioii  of  water  from  the  combination  of  oxygen  and  hydroj[,'en, and 

." '  '  ,j.,ufiiHi  of  the   metallic  salts,  are   adduced  as   examples  of  strong  and 

'    '..■,'ri»'rgi«s.      Likf*  t'xain|)les  are  aflbrdejl  by  the  nitrate,  sulphate.  an«l  chli> 

• ' '■  "ij"  j>ota.sli   and  nniriate  of  lime,  which   severally,   when  touched  upon  a 

,'.'1.!,.  >inraee  i)y  j)lates  of  copper  and  zinc,  gave  no  rlertrieal  signs.     .*^ubcur- 

^' ^..j'lfi'  «>f  soda  ami  borax,  on  the  contrary,  gave  a   slight  negative  charge,  and 

•  ■;,;.»  and  superphosphate  of  lime  a  fe»'lile  positive  charge. 

i  I'iie  next  section  of  this  nMnarkal)le  paj)«*r  profrsses  to  explain  the  author's 
^'  vn'ws  of  tlie  **  niodt'  of  action"  of  the  Voltaic  pile.  The  absence  of  that  pt-r- 
>  spuMious  style  of  expression  which  so  generally  characterizes  his  wriluiiis.  in 
;  ihis  case  justitics  tlif  supposition  that  his  own  perceptions  on  tht»  subject  ol  the 
theory  lit-  proposes  were  not  at  the  time  very  clear  or  well  detined.  It  must 
be  retolh^cted  that  Volta  maintained  that  the  source  of  electricity  in  the  pile 
was  the  contact  of  the  dissimilar  metals,  and  that  the  intervening  lluid  mertly 
acted  I  lie  part  of  a  ctinductor  to  carry  away,  in  a  continued  stream,  tlie  posiiive 
ileciricity  iVom  each  zinc  surface,  and  the  ncL'ativo  electricity  from  each  cop 
piT  surface.  Fal>n»iii  and  OOve.  and  afterward  W'ollasttm  an«l  others,  main- 
laiiuMl  that  thr  sourci*  of  tin'  electricity  was  the  chemical  action  between  the 
zinc  and  the  lluid.  and  that  the  inlerv^ning  copper  acted  as  a  conductor  to  carry 
aw:iy,  in  a  continutMl  strtsim.  the  positive  electricity  fnnrh^me  side  of  the  rluul, 
and  thi'  n^'gaiivi-  tlrciricity  iVorn  the  other.  Davy  professed  to  reconcile  these 
conlliciing  hypotlnst's  hy  ;i.lmi!iinir,  with  Vidta,  that  the  opposite  currents  were 
propauaMrl  iVoin  tho  surfaci-  of  contact  of  the  zinc  atid  copper :  !n:t  thai  the 
lijuiil  N,  iviraiing  tlic  pairs  of  plat«>s  tlul  ntt,  ami  muhl  tiof,  carry  forward  the 

•  i:rn'n!>,  as  \  nlta  rniinfiinr.l.  !»y  ihrir  ci'mliR-ting  powrr.  but  tlirit  they  etfeclid 
III  ii  oltjii  I  by  ihi'  chemical  uctimi  wliich  ttiok  place  between  thenl  and  the 
/i.i«-.      r!u^  IS  tu.r  \\rw  of  tb«'  tlu-nry  pn>pt»si'il  hv  I)avy  in  the  paper  now  re- 
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^^en  already  stated,  the  expressions  are  not  so  clear  as 

exact  meaning. 

*ncal  energy"  apparently  to  express  the  same  phe- 

-^lectro-motive  action,"  and  which  had  been  also 

jrm  denotes  the  quantity  of  electricity  evolved 

side  of  their  common  surface,  according  to  Vol- 

.e  act  of  conveying  forward  through  the  series  in 

^  tricity,  positive  and  negative,  thus  propagated  at  the 

.    '  ailed  by  Davy  the  "  restoration  of  the  electrical  equilib- 

aisturbed  by  the  electrical  energy  of  the  metals."     Strictly 

IS  no  restoration  whatever  of  electrical  equilibrium  during  the 

.  pile.     The  electric  fluids  are  never  in  a  state  of  repose.     Two 

un  in  uninterrupted  streams  in  opposite  directions.     When  therefore 

days  that  "  the  chemical  changes"  produced  by  the  liquid  interposed  be- 

n  the  metallic  elements  of  the  pile  are  "  the  causes  that  tend  to  restore 

quilibrium,"  he  must,  as  we  conceive,  be  understood  to  mean  that  these 

^es  are  "  the  causes  by  which  the  electric  currents  are  propagated  toward 

oles  of  the  pile." 

;ving  premised  these  explanations,  let  us  now  consider  the  reasoning  and 
icts  on  which  this  theory  of  Davy  has  been  based.  He  denies  that  the 
elements  of  the  pile  can  act  as  an  ordinary  conductor  of  electricity,  the 
conductor  being  used  in  the  same  sense  as  when  applied  to  the  metals 
ther  solid  conductors,  because,  with  regard  to  electricities  of  such  very 
atensity,  water  (as  well  as  liquids  in  general)  is  an  insulating  body.  Be- 
,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that,  "  if  the  fluid  medium  were  a  sub- 
s  incapable  of  decomposition  (by  the  metallic  elements),  the  motion  of  the 
icity  would  cease."  When  the  liquid  in  a  Voltaic  arrangement  of  zinc 
opper  is  a  solution  of  muriate  of  soda,  decomposition  ensues.  The  oxy- 
nd  muriatic  acid  pass  through  the  fluid  from  the  copper  toward  the  zinc, 
Mrting  or  transported  by  the  negative  current ;  and  the  hydrogen  and  soda 
from  the  zinc  toward  the  copper,  transporting  or  transported  by  the  posi- 
urrent.  Whether  the  author  considered  that  the  transfer  of  the  electricity 
acted  by  the  locomotion  of  the  decomposed  elements  through  the  fluid,  or 
series  of  decompositions  and  recompositions,  in  which  there  is  no  motion 
inslation  imparted  to  any  of  the  elements  resulting  from  the  decomposi- 
aiid  in  which  the  electricities  themselves  are  not  transferred  through  the 
but  rendered  alternately  free  and  latent  as  the  successive  decompositions 
ecompositions  are  effected,  does  not  appear  from  the  developments  con- 
I  in  this  paper. 

pile  of  twenty-four  pairs,  in  which  the  connecting  fluid  was  water  free 
air,  had  no  Voltaic  power.  To  determine  whether  another  liquid  with 
ior  conducting  power,  but  still  incapable  of  chemical  action,  would  be  af- 
If  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  was  tried.  No  permanent  current  was  pro- 
L.  Solutions  of  neutral  salts  render  the  pile  active  at  6rst ;  but  when,  by 
sued  decomposition,  the  solution  in  contact  with  the  zinc  becomes  acid, 
hat  in  contact  with  the  copper  alkali,  the  action  ceases.  Dilute  acids 
;  themselves  easily  decomposed,  and  promoting  the  decomposition  of  the 
',  dissolving  the  oxide  of  zinc  as  fast  as  it  is  formed,  and  evolving  gases 
on  the  copper  side,  are  the  most  powerful  and  durable  fluid  elements  for 
K  All  these  facts  supply  converging  evidence  upon  the  position  that 
ical  action  is  essential  to  the  vitality  of  the  Voltaic  apparatus. 
;ainst  the  hypothesis  that  chemical  change  is  the  primary  source  of  the 
I  of  the  pile,  it  is  contended  that  in  a  combination  of  zinc  and  copper 
I  with  dilute  nitrous  acid,  the  side  of  the  zinc  exposed  to  the  acid  is  posi- 


chemical  combination.  In  the  theory  proposed  by  Davy  it  is,  moreoyer,  viewed 
as  being  otherwise  instrumental  in  giving  play  to  the  affinities.  That  heat  is 
one  of  the  means  of  exalting  the  electrical  energy  of  bodies,  is  apparent  from 
its  known  effects  on  glass  and  tourmaline.  But  in  the  experiments  now  noticed, 
more  distinct  and  specific  evidence  is  adduced  of  its  direct  electric  agency. 
A  plate  of  sulphur  was  placed  on  an  insulated  plate  of  copper,  and  the  temper- 
ature of  the  bodies  being  gradually  elevated,  their  electrical  state  was  examined 
at  different  stages  of  the  experiment.  At  56^  the  electricity  was  scarcely 
sensible  to  a  condensing  electrometer;  at  100^  it  affected  the  gold  leaves 
without  the  condenser,  and  increased  in  a  still  higher  degree  as  the  sulphur 
approached  its  point  of  fusion. 

Since  heat,  therefore,  increases  the  natural  electrical  energy  of  the  com- 
ponent particles  of  bodies,  it  gives  them,  according  to  the  theoiy  of  Davy, 
an  increased  tendency  to  combine  chemically,  if  those  energies  be  con- 
trary. 

Hence,  when  a  spark,  or  other  sufficient  source  of  heat,  is  introduced  into  a 
mixture  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  it  renders  the  contiguous  molecmles  of  oxy- 
gen more  strongly  negative,  and  those  of  hydrogen  more  strongly  posilive.  In 
virtue  of  their  increased  mutual  attraction  they  combine,  and  in  combining  heat 
is  evolved,  which  affecting  other  contiguous  molecules  causes  further  combina- 
tion, and  so  on  until  the  combination  is  complete. 

According  to  this  hypothesis,  combination  should  be  rapid,  heat  and  light 
intense,  and  the  compound  neutral  in  its  properties,  whenever  the  electrical 
energies  of  the  two  constituents  are  strong  and  perfectly  equal.  But  when 
they  are  very  unequal,  the  effects  would  be  less  vivid,  and  the  compound  would 
have  the  acid  or  alkaline  character,  according  as  the  energy  of  the  negative  or 
positive  constituent  is  in  excess. 

The  production  of  water  from  tlie  combination  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  and 
the  formation  of  the  metallic  salts,  are  adduced  as  examples  of  strong  and 
equal  energies.  Like  examples  are  afforded  by  the  nitrate,  sulphate,  and  chlo- 
rate of  potash  and  muriate  of  lime,  which  severally,  when  touched  upon  a 
large  surface  by  plates  of  copper  and  zinc,  gave  no  electrical  signs.  Subcar- 
bonate  of  soda  and  borax,  on  the  contrary,  gave  a  slight  negative  charge,  and 
alum  and  superphosphate  of  lime  a  feeble  positive  charge. 

The  next  section  of  this  remarkable  paper  professes  to  explain  the  author's 
views  of  the  **  mode  of  action"  of  the  Voltaic  pile.  The  absence  of  thfet  per- 
spicuous style  of  expression  which  so  generally  characterizes  his  writings,  in 
this  case  justifies  the  supposition  that  his  own  perceptions  on  the  subject  of  the 
theory  he  proposes  were  not  at  the  time  very  clear  or  well  defined.  It  must 
be  recollected  that  Volta  maintained  that  the  source  of  electricity  in  the  pile 
was  the  contact  of  the  dissimilar  metals,  and  that  the  intervening  fluid  merely 
acted  the  part  of  a  conductor  to  carry  away,  in  a  continued  stream,  the  positive 
electricity  from  each  zinc  surface,  and  the  negative  electricity  from  each  cop- 
per surface.  Fabroni  and  Cr^ve,  and  afterward  Wollaston  and  others,  roaio- 
lained  that  the  source  of  the  electricity  was  the  chemical  action  between  the 
zinc  and  the  fluid,  and  that  the  intervening  copper  acted  as  a  conductor  to  cany 
away,  in  a  continued  stream,  the  positive  electricity  fronw)ne  side  of  the  fluid, 
and  the  negative  electricity  from  the  other.  Davy  professed  to  reconcile  these 
conflicting  hypotheses  by  admitting,  with  Volta,  that  the  opposite  currents  were 
propagated  from  the  surface  of  contact  of  the  zinc  and  copper ;  but  that  the 
lir|uid  separating  the  pairs  of  plates  did  not,  and  could  not,  carry  forward  the 
rurrenis,  as  Volia  maintained,  by  their  conducting  power,  but  that  they  effected 
thai  object  by  the  chemical  action  which  took  place  between  them  and  the 
zinc.     This  is  our  view  of  the  theory  proposed  by  Davy  in  the  paper  now  re- 


femd  to  ;  but,  as  hat  been  already  stated,  the  expressions  are  not  so  clear  as 
to  remoye  all  doubt  of  his  exact  meaning. 

Davy  uses  the  term  '*  electrical  energy"  apparently  to  express  the  same  phe- 
nomenon which  Yolta  called  "  electro-motive  action,"  and  which  had  been  also 
called  *'  Voltaic  action."  This  term  denotes  the  quantity  of  electricity  evolved 
upon  the  two  metals  on  either  side  of  their  common  surface,  according  to  Vol- 
ta*s  theory  of  contact.  The  act  of  conveying  forward  through  the  series  in 
each  direction  the  electricity,  positive  and  negative,  thus  propagated  at  the 
common  surface,  is  called  by  Davy  the  "  restoration  of  the  electrical  equilib- 
rium which  was  disturbed  by  the  electrical  energy  of  the  metals."  Strictly 
speaking,  there  is  no  restoration  whatever  of  electrical  equilibrium  during  the 
action  of  the  pile.  The  electric  fluids  are  never  in  a  state  of  repose.  Two 
currents  run  in  uninterrupted  streams  in  opposite  directions.  When  therefore 
Davy  says  that  ^  the  chemical  changes"  produced  by  the  liquid  interposed  be- 
tween the  metallic  elements  of  the  pile  are  "  the  causes  that  tend  to  restore 
the  equilibrium,"  he  must,  as  we  conceive,  be  understood  to  mean  that  these 
changes  are  "  the  causes  by  which  the  electric  currents  are  propagated  toward 
die  poles  of  the  pile." 

Having  premised  these  explanations,  let  us  now  consider  the  reasoning  and 
the  facts  on  which  this  theory  of  Davy  has  been  based.  He  denies  that  the 
liquid  elements  of  the  pile  can  act  as  an  ordinary  conductor  of  electricity,  the 
term  conductor  being  used  in  the  same  sense  as  when  applied  to  the  metals 
and  other  solid  conductors,  because,  with  regard  to  electricities  of  such  very 
low  intensity,  water  (as  well  as  liquids  in  general)  is  an  insulating  body.  Be- 
sides, there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that,  "  if  the  fluid  medium  were  a  sub- 
itance  incapable  of  decomposition  (by  the  metallic  elements),  the  motion  of  the 
electricity  would  cease."  When  the  liquid  in  a  Voltaic  arrangement  of  zinc 
tad  copper  is  a  solution  of  muriate  of  soda,  decomposition  ensues.  The  oxy- 
gen and  muriatic  acid  pass  through  the  fluid  from  the  copper  toward  the  zinc, 
transporting  or  transported  by  the  negative  current ;  and  the  hydrogen  and  soda 
pass  from  the  zinc  toward  the  copper,  transporting  or  transported  by  the  posi- 
tive current.  Whether  the  author  considered  that  the  transfer  of  the  electricity 
is  effected  by  the  locomotion  of  the  decomposed  elements  through  the  fluid,  or 
by  a  series  of  decompositions  and  recompositions,  in  which  there  is  no  motion 
of  translation  imparted  to  any  of  the  elements  resulting  from  the  decomposi- 
tion, and  in  which  the  electricities  themselves  are  not  transferred  through  the 
fluid,  but  rendered  alternately  free  and  latent  as  the  successive  decompositions 
sad  recompositions  are  effected,  does  not  appear  from  the  developments  con- 
tained in  tliis  paper. 

A  pile  of  twenty-four  pairs,  in  which  the  connecting  fluid  was  water  free 
fifOiB  air,  had  no  Voltaic  power.  To  determine  whether  another  liquid  with 
superior  conducting  power,  but  still  incapable  of  chemical  action,  would  be  af- 
fected, concentrated  sulphuric  acid  was  tried.  No  permanent  current  was  pro- 
duced. Solutions  of  neutral  salts  render  the  pile  active  at  first ;  but  when,  by 
eontinued  decomposition,  the  solution  in  contact  with  the  zinc  becomes  acid, 
aad  that  ia  contact  with  the  copper  alkali,  the  action  ceases.  Dilute  acids 
being  themselves  easily  decomposed,  and  promoting  the  decomposition  of  the 
water,  dissolving  the  oxide  of  zinc  as  fast  as  it  is  formed,  and  evolving  gases 
only  on  the  copper  side,  are  the  most  powerful  and  durable  fluid  elements  for 
a  pile.  All  these  facts  supply  converging  evidence  upon  the  position  that 
chemical  action  is  essential  to  the  vitality  of  the  Voltaic  apparatus. 

Against  the  hypothesis  that  chemical  change  is  the  primary  source  of  the 
action  of  the  pile,  it  is  contended  that  in  a  combination  of  zinc  and  copper 
plates  with  dilute  nitrous  acid,  the  side  of  the  zinc  exposed  to  the  acid  is  posi- 
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tire ;  but  in  A  Voltaic  combination  of  »nc  water  and  dUnte  miine  add,  the  tide 
of  the  sine  expoted  to  tbe  acid  is  negative.  The  diemioal  action  of  the  acid 
on  the  sine  being  in  both  casea  the  aame,  it  ia  argned  that  if  the  electric  cnr- 
renta  originated  at  the  common  aoriace  of  the  sine  and  acid,  which  they  weald 
do  if  chemical  change  were  their  primary  aoorce,  the  direction  of  the  cuienti 
would  be  the  aame,  inatead  of  being  contrary  in  the  two  caaea. 

Aa  a  'fiirUier  argoment  againat  the  chemical  theory  of  the  pile,  Davr  main- 
tained that  in  mere  caaea  of  chemical  change,  elecUicity  ia  never  exhibited : 
and  endeavored  to  anpport  thia  poaition  by  tho  ezamplea  of  iion  bmaed  in  oxy- 
gen, the  deflagration  of  nitre 'and  charcoal^  the  combinatioa  of  aolid  potaah  uai 
anlphuric  acid,  and  other  chemical  actiona.  Snbaequent  inveatigatioo,  how* 
ever,  haa  ahown  that  ibis  principle  ia  not  tenaUe,  and  that  chemiial  chaqge  ti 
attended  with  the  evolution  of  uectricity. 

With  Davy,  aa  with  Franklin,  mppHcatUm  ever  trod  cloeely  on  the  heela  of 
discmmry.  The  aame  memoir  which  diacloaed  the  brilliant  aeriea  of  diacov* 
eriea  of  which  we  have  here  attempted  to  give  a  brief  analyaia,  abo  indicated 
the  vaatapp^cationa  of  which  they  were  auac^ptible,  in  the  Aiirtlier  inveeiiga' 
tiona  of  the  lawa  of  nature,  and  in  arta  conducive  to  Uie  economy  of  life.  The 
detection  of  acid  and  alkaline  matter  in  mineral,  animal,  and  vegetable  aob 
atancea,  and  their  aeparation  from  them,  waa  aufficiently  obnooe.  A  piece  ef 
muacular  fibre,  through  which  the  electric  current  waa  tranamitted  for  five  daya, 
waa  rendered  dry  aaS  hard.  Potaah,  aoda,  ammonia,  lime,  and  oxide  of  iron, 
were  carried  from  it  by  the  negative  current ;  and  Ae  three  mineral  aeida,  witli 
phosphoric  acid,  pa88edt>fi'  with  the  positive  current.  From  a  lanrel  leaf  the 
negative  current  carried  green'  coloring  matter,  resin,  alkali,  and  lime,  and  the 
positive  current  took  vegetable  prussic  acid.  Mint  gave  potash  and  lime  with 
the  negative,  and  an  acid  matter  with  the  positive  current.  The  flesh  of  the 
living  hand,  carefully  washed  in  pure  water,  gave  a  mixture  of  muriatic,  sul- 
phuric, and  phosphoric  acids  with  the  positive  current,  and  fixed  alkaline  vaaX- 
ter  with  the  negative  current.  This  fact  accounts  for  the  acid  and  alkaline 
tastes  first  observed  by  Sulzer  given  by  metals  in  contact. 

By  converting  the  processes,  the  Voltaic  currents  may  be  made  the  means 
of  introducing  acids  and  alkaline  or  metallic  principles,  into  the  animal  and 
vegetable  system.  This  idea  has  since  been  realized  in  medical  practice  by 
aome  physicians. 

In  the  experiments  hitherto  made,  the  acids  and  alkalies  themselves  were 
not  decomposed.  The  history  of  scientific  discovery  affords  no  more  remark- 
able example  of  that  instinctive  foresight  which  enables  the  philosopher  to 
suspect  the  direction  in  which  truth  lies,  and  prompts  him  in  the  selection  of 
subjects  of  inquiry,  than  is  apparent  in  comparing  Davy's  present  guesses  with 
the  resuh  of  his  subsequent  researches.  "  These  facts,''  says  he,  ^  induce  ob 
to  hope  that  this  new  mode  of  analysis  may  lead  to  the  discovery  of  the  Inri 
elements  of  bodies,  if  the  materials  acted  on  be  employed  in  a  certain  state  of 
concentration,  and  the  electricity  be  sufficiently  exalted.  For  if  chemical 
union  be  of  the  nature  which  I  have  ventured  to  suppose,  however  strong  the 
natural  electrical  energies  of  the  elements  of  bodies  may  be,  there  ia  yet  every 
probability  of  a  limit  to  their  strength :  whereas  the  powers  of  our  artificial 
instruments  seem  capable  of  indefinite  increase." 

How  soon  he  led  the  way  toward  the  realization  of  thia  magnificent  conjec- 
ture will  presently  appear. 

Sudden  and  violent  derangements  of  the  electrical  equilibrium  of  the  ele- 
ments of  our  system  are  manifested  in  other  cases  besides  the  glaring  insUnteu 
offered  by  atmospheric  phenomena.  The  electrical  appearancea  which  pre- 
cede and  attend  earthquakes  and  volcanic  eruptions  admit  of  eaay  ex|danatioa 
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on  the  electro-chemical  theory.  The  slow  and  gradual  changes  observed  by 
the  geologist  are  indications  of  the  more  tranqnil  and  incessant  operations  of 
electrical  agency*  Where  strata  of  pyrites  and  coalblende  occur ;  where  the 
pure  metals  or  the  sulphurets  are  found  in  contact  with  each  other,  or  with  any 
conducting  substances ;  and  where  different  strata  contain  different  saline  men- 
strua, electricity  must  be  evolved,  and  by  its  agency  mineral  formations  would 
probably  be  influenced  or  produced. 

These  views,  which  have  been  recently  confirmed  by  the  observations  of 
Mr.  Fox  on  the  electrical  condition  of  the  metallic  veins  in  Cornwall,  were  il- 
lustrated by  experiment.  A  mixed  solution  of  muriates  of  iron,  cof^per,  tin, 
and  cobalt,  was  placed  in  the  positive  cup  P,  and  distilled  water  in  the  nega- 
tire  cup  N,  the  cups  being  connected  by  asbestos.  The  four  oxides  passed 
through  the  asbestos  to  the  cup  N ;  a  yellow  metallic  crust  was  formed  on  the 
negative  wire,  round  the  base  of  which  the  oxides  collected  in  a  mixed  state. 
In  another  experiment  the  carbonate  of  copper  was  diffused  in  minute  subdi- 
Tision  through  water,  and  a  negative  wire  placed  in  a  small  perforated  cube  of 
zeolite  in  the  liquid.  Green  crystals  collected  upon  the  cube  and  adhered  to 
it,  the  particles  being  inclBipable  of  penetrating  it.  By  the  multiplication  of 
such  instances,  Davy  conceived  that  the  electrical  power  of  decomposition  and 
transference  would  afford  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  some  of  the  principal 
ftkcts  in  geology,  and  his  anticipations  have  since  been  to  a  considerable  extent 
realized  by  the  researches  of  Becquerel  and  others.  "  Natural  electricity," 
says  Davy  in  the  conclusion  of  this  memorable  paper,  "  has  hitherto  been  little 
investigated,  except  in  the  case  of  its  evident  and  powerful  concentration  in 
the  atmosphere.  Its  slow  and  silent  operations  in  every  part  of  the  surface 
will  probaibly  be  found  more  immediately  and  importantly  connected  with  the 
order  and  economy  of  nature ;  and  investigation  on  this  subject  can  hardly  fail 
to  enlighten  our  philosophical  systems  of  the  earth,  and  may  possibly  place 
new  powers  within  our  reach. *'* 

His  theoretical  ideas  on  the  application  of  electrical  decomposition  to  the 
solution  of  the  phenomena  of  geology  were  seized  with  ardor  by  Guyton  Mor- 
▼eau.  That  eminent  chemist,  like  Davy,  endeavored  to  exhibit  on  a  small 
scale,  by  direct  experiments,  the  processes  which  are  continually  going  on  in 
the  crust  of  the  earth.  The  native  oxide  of  antimony  he  regarded  as  an  ex- 
ample of  slow  transition  from  the  state  of  a  sulphuret  to  that  of  a  pure  oxide, 
by  means  of  the  decomposition  of  water  by  subterranean  electricity.  By  care- 
ful examination  of  a  specimen  of  this  mineral,  he  observed  that  it  still  retained 
die  structure  of  the  crystallized  sulphuret  of  antimony,  and  even  preserved  par- 
tially its  metallic  lustre,  and  inferred  that  a  slow  Voltaic  action  had  changed 
its  composition  without  disturbing  the  arrangement  of  its  constituent  parts.  To 
support  those  ideas  suggested  to  him  in  Davy's  celebrated  paper  by  direct  experi- 
Bient,  he  submitted  a  piece  of  sulphuret  of  antimony  to  the  action  of  a  power- 
fol  yoHaic  apparatus.  An  odor  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  was  soon  perceiva- 
ble ;  the  liquid  asumed  a  yellow  color,  and  the  sulphuret  appeared  of  a  darker 
tint,  and  iridescent,  indicating  incipient  decomposition.  The  negative  plate 
became  black,  and  the  positive  one  was  coated  with  a  light  yellow  incrusta- 
tion, which  proved  to  be  the  oxide  of  antimony.  Thus  it  appeared  that  the 
sulphuret  of  antimony  was  capable  of  being  transferred  immediately  into  the 
oxide  by  the  mere  operation  of  the  Voltaic  forces.  Other  native  sulphurets 
were  tried  in  like  manner,  and  gave  similar  results. f 

During  the  twelve  months  next  succeeding  the  date  of  the  memoir  above 

noticed,  Davy  devoted  his  labors,  and  directed  all  the  powers  of  his  genius,  to 

the  development  of  the  consequences  of  the  theoretical  principles  which  he 

*  Plnkiaopldoal  TraiMietioiu»  1807.  t  Annalct  de  Chimie,  torn,  liii.,  p.  113. 


had  propounded,  and  to  the  vealizatkm  of  the  ideaa  .he  had  Tentaiad  lo  thiow 
out  respecting  the  resolution  of  natural  substances,  befine  lesaided  as  sunple, 
into  their  ^^Hxjtistituents.  Never  before  did  theory  mme  snreqr  lead  to  diseor- 
ery ;  never  was  the  prophetic  instinct  of  a  philosopher,  mofip  qMedilv  or  mat 
magnificoutly  satisfied.  His  foreknowledge  of  the  facts  to  be  disclosed  and 
the  instruments  for  their  disclosure,  of  the.  end  to  t>e  attained  and  the  meaai 
of  attaining  it,  of  the  route  to  be  followed  and  the  goal  to  be  reached^  waa  dis- 
tinctly expressed ;  and  with  the  confidence  inspired  by  clear  perceptions  and 
conscious  power,  he  inunediately  advanced  in  the  omuse  he  deembed,  sad 
attained  the  end  he  foresaw.  The  resolution  of  the  slksiies  and  eaiths  into 
their  elements  was  the  splendid  result  of  his  labors  during  the  year  1807,  and 
was  consigned  to  the  Bakerian  lecturo  r^  befSora  the  Royal  SocieQr  on  ths 
19th  of  November  in. that  year. 

His  first  efforts  were  directed  to  potash,  which  waa  submitted  in  a  stste  of 
solution  to  the  electric  current.  The  water  only  was  deconqposed,  the  alkali 
refusing  to  yield.  In  its  dry  state  it  would  not  tranamit  the  cnrraiu.  In  didsr 
to  give  it  a  conducting  power,  and  at  the  syme  time  exclude  water,  on  whi(^ 
by  preference  the  current  appeared  to  act,  the  alkali  waa^  now  placed  in  a  pls> 
tinum  spoon,  and  exposed  to  the  flsme  of  a  kmp  directed  upon  it  by  a  Uast  sf 
oxygen.  When  reduced  to  the  fluid  state  by  such  mesns,  the  potadi  tiananit- 
ted  the  Voltaic  current.  When  the  metal  of  the  apoon  waa  positive,  and  ths 
pobt  of  a  platinum  wire  inserted  in  the  fluid  alkali  neflative,  combostioB  ift* 
tei^ded  by  intense  splendor  was  ejddbited  at  the  wire^  and  a  ccdumn  of  flsas 
arose  from  the  point  of  contact  of  the  wire  with  the  alkali.  When  the  ^oaa 
was  negative,  and  the  wire  positive,  a  vivid  Uffht  a{^aied  on  thiet  former; 
aeriform  globules  rose  through  the  liquid  potadi,  which  inflamed  as  soon  u 
they  escaped  into  the  air. 

It  was  conjectured  that  the  constituent  of  the  potash,  attracted  by  the  nega- 
tive pole,  was  the  matter  which  in  these  cases  escaped  in  bubbles ;  and  that 
its  affinity  for  oxygen  was  so  strong,  that  the  moment  it  came  in  contact  with  the 
atmosphere  it  recombined  with  oxygen  and  produced  combustion.  The  question, 
therefore,  now  was,  how  to  arrest  that  element,  and  submit  it  to  examination. 

As  the  liquefaction  of  the  alkali  by  heat  appeared  to  entail,  as  a  conse- 
quence the  immediate  recombination  of  its  separated  constituent,  it  was  now 
attempted  to  give  the  necessary  conducting  power  to  the  potash,  by  allowing 
it  to  imbibe  from  the  atmosphere  as  much  moisture  as  would  give  a  conducting 
power  to  its  surface.  The  alkali  in  this  state  was  placed  on  a  platinum  disk, 
which  was  connected  with  the  negative  pole,  while  a  wire  connected  with  the 
positive  pole  was  applied  to  its  upper  surface.  At  the  upper  surface  there  wet 
a  disengagement  of  gas ;  at  the  lower  surface  small  metallic  globules  appeared^ 
like  mercury,  in  their  visible  character.  Some  of  these  burnt  by  contact  wilk 
the  air.  Others  had  their  metallic  lustre  taniished,  and  finally  covered  with  a 
white  film,  which  defended  them  from  the  atmosphere,  and  preserved  them  in 
their  metallic  state. 

.  The  gas  disengaged  at  the  positive  wire  was  oxygen,  and  the  metal  depos- 
ited was  the  base  of  the  alkali,  afterward  called  potassium. 

Soda,  when  submitted  to  a  like  process,  gave  a  similar  result,  and  the  metal 
educed  from  it  was  that  which  is  now  called  sodium. 

This  capital  discovery  was  made  in  October,  1807.  Pbtasaium  was  dis- 
covered on  the  6th  of  that  month,  and  sodium  a  few  days  after. 

Sensitive  friends  of  the  great  British  chemist  have  been  moved  to  vindicate 
the  glory  of  this  discovery  from  those  who  would  tarnish  it  by  ascribing  tojhe 
accidental  possession  of  the  laboratory  and  apparatus  of  the  Royal  Institutioa 
of  Great  Britain  a  share  in  producing  it.     These  generous  survivors  may  tran- 


qnillize  their  fears.  Possibly  such  vindication  may  be  called  for  by  a  portion 
of  the  present  generation  having  pretensions  sufficient  to  raise  them  to  the 
level  of  envy,  but  wanting  those  better  qualities  which  would  elevate  them 
above  it.     Certainly  no  such  apology  will  be  needful  with  posterity. 

The  strong  affinities  of  these  new  metals  for  one  or  other  of  the  constituents 
of  almost  every  body  with  which  they  were  brought  in  contact,  and  of  every 
menstruum  or  atmosphere  with  which  they  could  be  surrounded,  was  very  em- 
barrassing, and  rendered  the  examination  of  their  physical  properties  extremely 
difficult.  It  was  found  most  convenient,  either  to  preserve  them  in  a  tube  pro- 
tected from  the  contact  of  the  air  above  recently  distilled  naphtha,  or  to  allow 
them  to  combine  with  mercury  so  as  to  form  an  amalgam,  and  in  that  state  to 
preserve  them,  separating  them  by  heat  when  the  pure  metal  was  required. 

The  analogy  suggested  by  the  decomposition  of  the  fixed  alkalies  naturally 
led  to  a  like  inquiry  with  respect  to  the  earths  which  enjoy  with  the  former 
common  properties,  and  those  which  seemed  most  analogous  to  the  alkalies. 
Baiyta,  strontia,  lime,  and  magnesia,  were  tried  by  like  methods,  but  without 
any  satisfactory  result.  Being  slightly  moistened  at  their  surfaces,  they  were 
exposed  to  th6  electric  current  transmitted  by  iron  wire  under  naphtha.  At 
the  negative  pole  they  assumed  a  darker  color,  and  small  particles  appeared 
there,  showing  metallic  lystre,  and  which  gradually  whitened  by  exposure  to 
air.  In  the  experiments  on  potassium  it  was  found  that  when  a  mixture  of  \ 
potash  and  the  oxide  of  mercury,  tin,  or  lead,  was  exposed  to  the  Voltaic  cur- 
rent, decomposition  ensued,  and  an  amalgam  of  potassium  was  produced.  The 
same  method  was  accordingly  tried  with  the  alkaline  earths.  Mixtures  of 
these  substances  with  oxides  of  tin,  lead,  silver,  and  mercury,  were  exposed 
to  the  current.  In  these  cases,  a  small  quantity  of  a  substance  having  the 
whiteness  of  silver  was  deposited  at  the  negative  pole,  which  was  found  to  be 
an  amalgam.     Still  the  results  were  not  conclusive  or  satisfactory. 

The  labors  of  Davy  had  attained  this  point  when,  in  June,  1808,  he  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  M.  Berzilius,  informing  him  that,  assisted  by  Dr.  Pontin, 
that  chemist  had  succeeded  in  decomposing  baryta  and  lime,  by  exposing  them 
in  contact  with  mercury  to  the  current.  Davy  immediately  repeated  the  ex- 
periment, and  obtained  the  amalgam  of  the  metallic  base  of  baryta  at  the  neg- 
ative pole.  This  was  accomplished  by  a  battery  of  500  pairs,  weakly  charged, 
acting  on  a  surface  of  slightly  moistened  baryta  through  the  medium  of  a  glob- 
ule of  mercury.  The  mercury  gradually  became  less  fluid,  and,  after  a  few 
minutes,  was  found  covered  with  a  white  film  of  baryta ;  and  when  the  amal- 
gam was  thrown  into  water,  the  latter  was  decomposed,  hydrogen  was  dis- 
missed, mercury  precipitated,  and  a  solution  of  baryta  formed.  A  like  process 
gave  a  similar  result  with  lime. 

Having  thus  verified  the  results  obtained  by  Berzelius,  Davy  extended  the 
same  method  to  strontia  and  magnesia.  The  former  readily  yielded ;  the  lat- 
ter was  more  intractable.  By  continuing  the  process,  however,  for  a  longer 
time,  and  keeping  the  earth  continually  moist,  at  last  a  combination  of  the  basis 
with  mercury  was  obtained,  which  slowly  produced  magnesia  by  absorption  of 
oxygen  from  the  air,  or  by  decomposing  water. 

Thus  were  discovered  Barium,  Strontium.  Calcium,  and  Magnesium,  as 
an  immediate  consequence  of  the  first  great  step  made  in  this  course  of  investi- 
gation by  the  discovery  of  potassium  and  sodium. 

The  next  group  of  earths  brought  to  trial  consisted  of  alumina,  silica,  zirco- 

nia,  and  glucinia,  which  proved  more  refractory  than  any  of  the  former.     Driven 

in  search  of  other  methods  of  experimenting,  he  considered  minutely  their 

qualities  in  relation  to  other  bodies,  with  a  view  to  the  discovery  of  analogies 

\  by  which*  his  researches  might  be  conducted.     From  the  absence  of  any  ten- 
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dency  in  alumina  and  silica  to  yield  to  the  attraction  of  the  electric  current  in 
the  direction  of  either  pole,  he  inferred  the  probability  of  their  partaking  of  the 
nature  of  nutro-saline  substances,  and  attempted  their  decomposition  by  pro- 
cesses suggested  by  that  supposition.  Failing  in  these,  and  obsenring  that 
alumina  and  silica  have  both  a  strong  affinity  for  potash  and  soda,  and  consid- 
ering that  such  affinity  could  not  proceed  from  the  oxygen  which  might  be  one 
of  their  constituents,  he  inferred  that  it  must  be  a  quality  of  their  metallic  bases, 
and  that  it  would,  in  that  case,  be  probable  that,  if  mixed  with  soda  or  potash, 
and  exposed  to  the  electric  current,  the  base  might  be  made  to  separate,  and  to 
attach  itself  to  the  base  of  the  alkali.  A  mixture  of  silica  and  potash,  in  the 
proportion  of  one  to  six,  was  accordingly  put  in  a  platinum  crucible,  and  re* 
duced  to  a  fluid  state  over  a  charcoal  fire.  The  crucible  was  put  in  connexioD 
with  the  positive  pole  of  a  battery  of  five  hundred  pairs,  and  a  rod  of  platinom 
connected  with  the  negative  pole  was  brought  in  contact  with  the  alkaline 
menstruum.  The  moment  the  end  of  the  negative  rod  touched  the  liquid,  glob- 
ules rose  through  it  to  the  surface,  on  which  they  swam  about  in  a  state  of 
brilliant  combustion.  When  the  mixture  cooled,  the  platinum  bar  was  removed, 
and  the  alkali  and  salex  which  adhered  to  it  detached  ;  there  reaiained  upon  it 
brilliant  metallic  scales,  which,  immediately  on  exposure,  became  covered  with 
a  white  crust,  and  some  of  which  burnt  spontaneously.  Being  plunged  in  wa- 
ter, the  end  of  the  platinum  produced  effervescence,  and  an  alkaline  solution 
was  formed,  which,  upon  examination,  was  proved  to  contain  silica.  The  same 
process  applied  to  alumni  gave  a  like  result. 

It  was  now  determined  to  try  the  effect  of  the  Voltaic  current  upon  the  earths, 
in  contact  with  potassium  itself.  An  amalgarn  of  potassium,  in  contact  with 
silica,  was  negatively  electrified  under  naphtha.  Afler  being  acted  on  for  an 
hour,  the  amalgam  was  made  to  decompose  water,  and  the  alkali  thus  obtained 
was  neutralized  by  acetous  acid.  A  white  precipitate  was  obtained  having  all 
the  characters  of  silica. 

The  same  process  was  applied,  with  the  same  results,  to  alumina,  glucinia, 
and  zirconia.  It  was  inferred,  therefore,  that  these  earths  were  oxides  of  met- 
als, to  which  respectively  the  names  of  Silicium,  Aluminium,  Glucinium,  and 
Zirconium,  were  given. 

Having  established,  by  direct  experiments,  the  fact  that  so  many  of  the  al- 
kaline and  earthy  substances  were  oxides  with  metallic  bases,  it  was  consistent 
with  sound  physical  logic  to  assume,  as  a  general  law,  that  "  the  alkalies  and 
earths  are  oxides  of  metals^ 

The  question,  how  far  the  volatile  alkali,  ammonia,  was  to  be  regarded  in 
relation  to  such  a  law,  naturally  presented  itself.  Without  reference  to  this 
analogy,  or  offering  any  hypothesis  to  explain  the  fact,  Seebeck  had  alreaily 
shown  that  an  amalgam  could  be  obtained  by  the  action  of  ammonia  on  mercu- 
ry. This  fact  was  reproduced  by  Bcrzelius  and  Pontin,  and  communicated  by 
them,  with  various  circumstances  attending  it,  to  Davy.  Berzelius  maintained 
that  ammonia  came  within  the  scope  of  the  general  law,  and  that  an  idea  whiob 
had  been  previously  thrown  out  by  Davy  was  justified  by  the  phenomena  which 
showed  that  ammonia  was  a  binary  metallic  base.  This  question  was  then 
taken  up  by  Davy,  and  the  experiments  of  Berzelius  repeated,  but  without  ar- 
riving at  any  certain  or  clear  result.  Gay-Lussac  and  Thenard  opposed  the 
views  of  Davy  and  Berzelius ;  and  a  contest  arose,  for  which,  as  it  has  little 
connexion  with  the  progress  of  electrical  science,  we  shall  merely  refer  to  the 
scientific  periodical  works  in  which  it  was  carried  on.* 

It  has  been  already  observed,  that  the  character  of  Davy's  mind  was  to  pass 


*  AnDalesdeChimie,  torn.  Ixxii.,  p.  193.,  Ixxv.,  256-291.;  Biblioth.  Brit,  Jane«  1809.  p.  12 


directly  from  discovery  to  application.  In  the  same  memoir  which  contained 
the  annooncement  of  the  subjugation  of  the  alkalies  and  earths  by  the  powers 
of  the  pile,  is  found  his  brilliant  hypothesis  to  explain  the  phenomena  of  vol- 
canoes and  aerolites.  The  metallic  bases  of  the  alkalies  and  earths  cannot 
exist  at  the  surface  of  the  earth  in  their  simple  or  uncombined  form,  nor  even 
alloyed  with  the  more  perfect  metals,  because  of  the  intensity  of  their  affinity 
for  oxygen.  But  the  same  cause  does  not  prevent  their  existence  in  the  inte- 
rior parts  of  the  globe.  Let  the  possibility  of  the  existence  of  potassium,  so- 
dium, calcium,  or  any  other  metals  of  the  same  class  in  the  inferior  strata  of  | 
the  earth,  either  in  a  separate  state  or  in  combination  with  other  metallic  sub- 
stances, be  admitted ;  and  it  is  only  necessary  to  imagine  their  occasional  ex- 
posure to  the  action  of  air  or  water,  to  obtain  a  satisfactory  solution  for  volcanic 
emptions.  These  highly  combustible  metallic  principles,  combining  with  ox- 
ygen, attended  by  violent  combustion,  are  ejected  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth, 
and  form  the  craters  of  volcanoes,  the  combination  being  an  earthy  matter  ex- 
hibited after  its  ejection  as  lava.  The  formation  of  aerolites  might  proceed 
from  the  same  causes,  their  luminous  appearance  and  detonation  being  produced 
by  the  combustion  attending  the  combination  of  the  metab^with  oxygen  as  they 
enter  the  atmosphere. 

With  a  view  to  test  the  validity  of  these  ingenious  h3rpothe8es,  Davy  inves- 
tigated carefully  the  phenomena  of  active  volcanoes ;  and,  not  finding  them  to 
be  in  sufficient  accordance  with  these,  he  relinquished  his  theory,  without  any 
of  that  regret  which  attends  the  failure  of  a  favorite  hypothesis,  when  the  dis- 
covery of  truth  is  an  object  secondary  to  the  attainment  of  personal  distinc- 
tion. 

The  powers  of  decomposition  and  transfer  by  Voltaic  electricity,  so  stri- 
kingly exhibited  in  the  researches  of  Davy,  directed  the  attention  of  physiolo- 
gists and  others  once  more  to  the  investigation  of  the  agency  of  electricity  in 
die  vegetable  and  animal  economy.  The  experiments  which  had  been  made 
to  show  that  the  alkaline  and  earthy  elements  found  in  organized  vegetable  sub- 
stances were  evolved,  by  the  process  of  vegetation,  from  air  and  water,  had 
always  been  inconclusive  and  unsatisfactory ;  and  Davy's  experiments,  in 
which  it  was  shown  that  even  in  water  carefully  distilled  there  is  still  held  in 
solution  a  portion  of  saline  or  metallic  matter,  together  with  the  known  fact, 
that  air  almost  always  holds  in  mechanical  suspension  solid  matter  of  various 
kinds,  finally  overturned  such  hypotheses.  All  the  substances  developed  in  or- 
ganized nature  may  be  produced,  by  ordinary  processes,  from  combination  of 
known  constituents.  The  compounds  of  iron,  alkalies,  and  earthy  bodies  with 
mineral  acids,  abound  in  vegetable  soil.  The  decomposition  of  basaltic,  gran- 
itic, and  other  rocks,  affiirds  a  constant  supply  of  earthy,  alkaline,  and  ferru- 
ginous matter  to  the  superficial  part  of  the  earth.  In  the  seeds  of  all  plants 
.which  have  been  examined,  nutro-saline  compounds,  containing  potash,  soda, 
or  iron,  have  been  found.  It  is  easy  to  imagine  that  these  principles  pass  from 
vegetables  to  animals. 

The  same  analogies  suggested  to  Dr.  Wollaston  the  idea,  that  something 
Uko  the  decompk>sing  and  transmitting  powers  of  the  pile  is  the  agent  to  which 
the  animal  secretions  are  due,  especially  as  the  existence  of  such  agency  in  a 
considerable  degree  of  intensity,  in  certain  animals,  was  proved  by  the  effects 
of  the  torpedo  and  G3rmnotus  electricus ;  and  he  considered  that  the  universal 
prevalence  of  the  same  power,  lower  only  in  degree  in  other  animals,  was  ren- 
dered highly  probable  by  the  extreme  suddenness  with  which  the  nervous  in- 
fluence is  propagated  from  one  part  of  the  living  system  to  another.  Although 
the  electric  power  of  decomposition  and  transfer  has  been  experimentally  dem- 
ODstiated  only  in  cases  of  comparatively  high  intensity  of  action,  yet  analogy 
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countenanced  the  idea  that  very  feeble  electric  eneTgies  would  produce  like 
eflfecis  more  slowly,  in  proportion  to  their  weakness.  To  illustrate  this  by  m- 
il  mediate  experiment,  be  tied  a  piece  of  clean  bladder  over  one  end  of  a  ^\ui 
\i  tube  lliree  quarters  of  an  incH  in  diameter,  and  two  inches  long,  and  filled  k 
with  water  holding  j\^  of  its  weight  of  salt  in  solution.  Placing  it  on  a  shil* 
ling,  he  connected  the  silver  with  the  surface  of  the  water  by  a  wire  of  iinc, 
and  found  that  alkali  waa  transmitted  through  the  bladder  to  the  silver  b}^  the 
attraction  of  the  negative  electnciiy.  Decisive  indicariona  of  this  were  ob- 
tained in  five  Tuinutes.  The  ofHcacy  of  a  power  »o  feeble  confirms  the  can- 
jecture  tlmt  similar  agenia  may  be  inatTumental  in  various  animal  secretion*. 
The  blood,  which  is  alkaline^  supplies  the  bladder  with  matter  in  wbich  acid 
ii  strongly  manifested  ;  while  an  excess  of  alkali,  above  thai  contained  in  tht 
blood,  is  manifested  in  bile.  These  eflVcis  would  be  explained  by  admitting  & 
permanent  stale  of  positive  electricity  in  ihc  kidneys,  and  negative  electricity 
in  the  liver*  The  coincidence  of  this  view  with  tbe  guesses  of  Nnpoleoa,  tl* 
ready  mentioned,  is  curious  and  interesting.* 

The  last  great  discovery  of  Davy  directed  the  attention  of  the  philosophers  | 
of  the  continent  to  the  same  lield  of  inquiry  :  and,  much  as  had  been  espect«d 
from  the  powers  of  the  pile  when  its  illustrious  inventor  expounded  its  uaiur^ 
and  properties  to  the  assembled  members  of  the  Inatitute  in  1801,  it  was  iitiw', 
from  day  to  day,  rendered  more  evident  that  these  powers  were  inadequatdy 
estimated,  and  imperfectly  understood,  and  thai  it  was  still  destined  to  enncti 
every  branch  of  physical  science  by  the  development  of  new  and  unlooked-for 
phenomena.  Napoleon,  in  the  magnificent  spirit  with  which  his  encouragemfiii 
of  the  sciences  was  always  manifested,  had  presented  to  ihe  lalwsratory  of  tht 
Polytechnic  School  a  Voltaic  apparalus  of  immense  magnitude  and  powi^r. 
With  this  instrument  MM.  Gay-LuBsac  and  Thenard  undertook  an  expenraetiul 
investigation  of  the  powers  of  the  pile,  with  the  view  of  determining  mors  i 
especially  the  influence  which  the  number  of  the  metallic  elements,  and  ihc 
nature  of  the  liquid  used  to  charge  the  pile,  have  on  its  chemical  action.  As- 
suming, as  a  modulus  of  the  chemical  energy  of  the  pile,  the  quantity  of  gii 
evolved  in  the  process  of  decomposition  in  a  given  time,  they  arrived  at  ihe 
following  conclusions:  1.  The  decomposing  energy  depends  conjointly  m 
the  conducting  power  of  the  liquid  under  decomposition,  and  on  the  nature  of 
that  which  is  iiaed  to  charge  the  pile,  2.  It  is  greater  when  tlie  pile  is  chan;f<d 
with  a  mixture  of  acid  and  salt,  than  with  salt  alone.  3.  The  chemtcil 
ejects  are  proportional  to  the  force  of  the  acids  by  which  it  is  put  iti  aciioa : 
and,  4,  They  do  not  augment  in  the  same  ratio  as  \\ie  number  of  pairs  of  plates, 
but  very  nearly  in  the  ratio  of  the  cube  root  of  that  number. 

That  part  of  the  electro-chemical  theory  of  Davy  in  which  the  nee^tive 
character  natural  to  certain  pViysical  elements,  and  the  positive  to  others,  is  a*- 
sumed,  was  implicitly,  if  not  expressly,  included  in  the  hypothesis  of  Grotthus^ 
Without  such  a  supposition,  the  seriea  of  decompOBitions  and  recompoattioai 
imagined  by  that  philosopher  could  scarcely  be  admitted.  The  probable  coo* 
nexion  of  chemical  attractions  with  electric  forces  had  been  also  conjectured 
by  Hnbe  it  his  TraiU  de  Physique^  and  Ritter  obscurely  expressed  some  idess 
of  tbe  same  kind.  Immediately  before  the  commencement  of  Davy's  rf*- 
se arches.  Oersted,  since  so  celebrated  for  his  discoveries  in  electro-magnetiim, 
promulgated  a  theory »t  in  which  he  maintained  that  all  the  phenomena  of  cbeift* 
istry  might  be  regarded  as  tbe  result  of  two  general  forces  common  to  all  mftt« 
ter,  and  that  the  same  forces  produced  those  effects  which  were  rendered  eea* 

*  See  FhikMOpbdcaJ  Magstbe*  toL  lOCxiE*  p^  lOIB, 
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sible  in  electric  attractions  and  repulsions.  This  work,  however,  was  exclu- 
sively of  a  speculative  kind,  unsupported  by  any  experiments  which  could  give 
force  or  validity  to  the  theory  it  proposed. 

The  electro-chemical  theory  of  Davy  was  the  first  which  had  ever  professed 
to  he  based  on  clear  and  well-ascertained  facts.  It  was  laid  down  as  a  funda- 
mental principle  in  this  theory,  that  when  two  bodies,  the  particles  of  which 
are  in  opposite  electrical  states,  and  sufficiently  exalted  to  enable  their  electric 
attraction  to  overcome  the  force  of  aggregation  of  their  particles,  are  brought 
into  contact,  they  will  unite,  and  heat  and  light  will  be  developed  by  the  com- 
bination of  the  two  electric  fluids.  When  the  combination  is  effected,  all  signs 
of  electricity  cease,  as  would  necessarily  ensue  from  the  union  of  the  two 
fluids,  but  by  what  power  the  aggregation  of  the  new  compound  was  main- 
tained was  not  explained. 

Berzelius  and  Ampere,  who,  of  all  the  philosophers  of  the  continent,  evinced 
most  justice  and  candor  in  their  appreciation  of  Davy's  merit,  took  up  the 
electro-chemical  theory,  which  was  not  pursued  through  its  consequences  by 
its  author,  owing  probably  to  the  natural  disposition  of  his  mind  to  investigate 
new  facts  rather  than  discuss  the  merits  of  hypotheses.  Berzelius  assumed 
that  the  constituent  atoms  of  bodies  were  not  only  naturally  electrical,  as  Davy 
had  maintained,  but  that  they  possessed  electric  polarity,  and  that  the  intensi- 
tfes  of  their  poles  are  unequal.  He  investigated,  in  the  first  place,  the  two 
questions.  How  electricity  exists  in  bodies  ?  and,  How  it  is  that  some  bodies 
are  naturally  negative,  and  others  sometimes  positive  and  sometimes  negative  ? 

A  body  never  becomes  electric,  without  manifesting  the  two  opposite  electric 
principles,  either  in  different  parts  of  it,  or  in  the  sphere  of  its  action ;  when 
the  two  electricities  appear  separately  in  a  continuous  body,  they  are  always 
found  on  opposite  sides.  The  tourmaline  and  some  other  crystals  offer  an  ex- 
ample of  this.  But,  since  the  parts  of  a  body  possess  the  same  properties  as 
the  body  itself,  it  is  necessary  to  admit  that  bodies  are  composed  of  atoms, 
each  of  which  has  an  electric  polarity,  and  its  poles  have  unequal  intensities. 
On  this  polarity  depend  the  chemical  phenomena,  and  its  unequal  intensity  is 
the  cause  of  the  different  force  exercised  by  their  affinities.  Bodies  are  ac- 
cordingly electro-positive  or  •electro-negative  in  combining,  according  as  the 
influence  of  the  one  or  other  of  their  atomic  pgles  predominates. 

The  degree  of  polarity  in  this  theory  is  influenced  by  the  temperature. 
Thus  many  substances  at  common  temperatures  manifest  but  feeble  electric 
polarity,  which,  at  a  red-heat,  show  a  very  strong  one. 

No  combination  can  be  eflfected  unless  the  polarized  molecules  of  one  or 
both  of  the  combining  bodies  have  free  mobility  among  each  other,  each  being 
at  liberty  to  turn  on  its  own  centre  in  any  direction,  so  that  the  particles  may 
present  toward  each  other  their  contrary  poles  in  obedience  to  their'electric 
attraction.  This  condition  renders  it  necessary  that  one  or  both  of  the  com- 
bining bodies  be  in  the  fluid  state. 

The  vulnerable  point  of  this  theory  was  found  in  the  phenomena  of  aggre- 
gation. In  what  manner  can  the  electric  forces  which  it  assumes  produce  the 
hardness,  brittleness,  ductility,  and  tenacity,  of  different  species  of  solids,  the 
viscidity  of  liquids,  or  the  elasticity  of  gases  ? 

Berzelius  admits  that  these  effects  are  not  explicable  by  this  hypothesis. 
M.  Ampere  attempted  to  solve  this  question,*  by  assuming  that  the  atoms  of 
bodies  possessing  each  its  proper  electricity,  in  virtue  of  which  they  are  united 
in  combinations  in  the  same  manner  as  two  leaves  of  paper  oppositely  electri- 
fied adhere  to  each  other,  also  act  by  their  electricity  on  the  electricity  of  the 


*  Jonn»]  de  Phyiiqae,  1891. 
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medium  in  wluch  they  exist,  atttactiiig  the  fluid  of  the  contrary  name,  and  re- 
pell  ill  g  the  fluid  of  the  same  name.  The  atoms  are  therefore  considered  w 
stritiK'  anftlogous  to  ibo  Lejrden  jar;  the  internal  charge  representing  the 
natural  eleciriciiy  of  the  atom,  and  the  external  that  which  m  drawn  from  the 
surrounding  medium.  If  a  coinbination  is  formed  between  an  eLectro^positive 
and  an  electro*negatLve  body,  a  diflcharge  takes  place ;  the  atoms  dismiss  their 
external  charge,  and  rush  into  union  in  \-irtue  of  the  reciprocal  attraction  q( 
their  opposite  natural  electricities.  The  atmospheres  of  the  atoms,  as  weU  aa 
the  atoms  themselves,  are  combined ;  but,  aa  the  atoms  cannot  emerge  from 
them,  their  alectriciciea  act  on  those  of  their  atmospheres,  exerting  attracuona 
and  repulsions,  so  as  to  produce  electrical  pheoomena  the  reverse  of  those 
which  attended  their  combination. 

The  zinc  plates  of  a  Voltaic  apparatus,  being  subject  to  continual  oxydation, 
are  at  length  so  reduced  in  thickness,  as  to  render  it  necessary  to  replace 
them  by  new  ones.  This  gradual  wear  of  the  pile  by  use  rendered  it  desira* 
ble  to  seek  for  means  of  constructing  a  pile  composed  of  solid  elements  only; 
a  project,  however^  which  could  only  be  entertained  by  those  who  conceived 
that  chemical  action  was  merely  incidental,  and  not  essential,  to  the  develop 
ment  of  Voltaic  electricity.  Although  the  high  probability,  if  not  the  certainty, 
that  chemical  action  is  indispensable,  must  render  abortive  all  attempts  at  the 
discovery  of  a  dry  pUe^  such  researches  have  nevenheless  been  attended  with 
some  advantage. 

The  term  dry  pile  was  intended  originally  to  express  a  Voltaic  pile,  of  which 
all  the  elements  were  solid;  and  the  advantages  of  such  an  instrument,  if  it 
could  be  discovered,  were  so  apparent,  that  the  attention  of  electricians  was  di* 
rected  to  it  at  an  early  period  in  the  history  of  Voltaic  discovery.  If  a  pile 
composed  of  solid  elements  (thought  they)  could  but  be  discovered,  neither 
evaporation  nor  chemical  action  could  take  place ;  the  electricity  due  to  the 
contact  of  heterogeneous  bodies,  according  to  Volta's  theory,  would  be  contin- 
ually evolved ;  and  as  the  bodies  evolving  it  would  sufler  no  change,  the  quan- 
tity and  intensity  of  the  electricity  supplied  by  the  instrument  would  be  abso- 
lutely uniform  and  invariable.  In  1803,  MM.  Hachette  and  Desomies  substi- 
tuted starch  for  the  liquid  in  the  common  pile ;  and,  in  1809,  De  Luc  invented 
a  pile  apparently  free  from  any  liquid  element.  This  apparatus  consisted  of  a 
column  formed  of  alternate  disks  of  zinc  and  paper  gilt  on  one  side,  the  gilt 
sides  of  the  paper  disks  being  all  turned  in  one  direction*  This  was  in  reality 
not  a  dry  pile ;  the  paper  imbibed  and  retained  moisture  enough  to  give  a  feeble 
activity  to  the  apparatus, 

De  Luc*s  pile  was  improved  by  Zamhoni  in  1812.  He  rejected  the  disks 
of  zinc,  and  composed  the  pile  of  disks  of  paper  only,  one  surface  being  tinned, 
and  the  other  coated  thinly  with  the  peroxide  of  inanganesej  brushed  with  a 
mixture  of  flour  and  milk  ;  or  gilt  or  silver  paper  may  be  used,  the  metallic 
surface  being  wetted  with  a  saturated  solution  of  the  sulphate  of  zinc,  oa 
which,  when  dry,  the  peroxide  of  manganese  in  powder,  may  he  spread. 
Several  leaves  of  paper  thus  prepared  are  placed  one  upon  the  other,  and  cm 
into  the  required  form  by  a  circular  cutter.  As  many  disks  are  thus  formed  by 
one  operation  as  there  are  leaves  of  paper  superposed  j  and  these  being  after- 
ward laid  one  upon  the  other*  the  pile  is  formed.  This  pile  is  usually  placed 
in  a  hollow  cylinder,  of  the  same  internal  diameter.  The  paper  diaks  are  forced 
into  close  contact  by  pressure  produced  by  screws. 

Although,  by  the  aid  of  a  condenser,  the  electricity  evolved  in  these  pile* 

may  be  rendered  sensible,  and  sparks  may  even  he  obtained,  the  power  is  in- 

J  comparably  more  feeble  than  that  of  the  common  pile,  even  in  its  most  inefli- 

;  cient  state*     It  is  found  that  by  increasing  beyond  a  ceTtain  limit  the  number 
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of  disks  composing  these,  their  power  is  diminished.  Their  effects  have  been 
generally  limited  to  those  produced  on  the  condenser ;  but,  by  diminishing  con- 
siderably the  number  of  disks,  M.  Pelletier  has  succeeded  in  decomposing 
water  by  these  instruments.  Their  action,  however,  ceases  after  the  lapse  of 
a  certain  period,  when  the  paper  has  lost  all  its  humidity. 

The  sources  of  the  disengagement  of  electricity  in  this  pile  are  various  and 
complicated.  Besides  what  may  arise  from  the  contact  of  heterogeneous  sub- 
stances, chemical  action  intervenes  in  several  ways.  The  organic  matter  acts 
qxm  the  xinc  as  well  as  upon  the  peroxide  of  manganese,  reducing  the  latter 
to  a  lower  state  of  oxydation. 

Zamboni  examined  the  effects  produced  on  the  electricity  of  the  pile  by 
loaking  the  paper  to  which  the  tin '  leaf  was  pasted  in  different  liquids,  and 
[bund  that,  according  as  the  state  of  the  other  side  of  the  paper  was  changed, 
the  poles  of  the  pile  .were  thrown  to  different  ends.  If  the  paper  be  soaked 
in  oil,  the  poles  are  in  a  direction  contrary  to  that  which  they  assume  when  a 
Doating  of  manganese  is  used.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  paper  is  soaked 
in  honey,  in  an  alkaline  solution,  a  solution  of  the  sulphate  of  zinc,  or  half  | 
nirdled  milk,  the  poles  have  the  same  position  as  when  they  are  coated  with 
manganese. 

No  sensible  shock  is  received  from  a  pile  of  two  thousand  pairs,  although 
die  tension  at  the  poles  is  sufficient  to  produce  a  sensible  effect  on  the  proof 
plane,  and  a  condenser  applied  to  one  of  the  poles  will,  in  a  few  moments,  give 
iparlu  an  inch  in  length,  and  a  Leyden  battery  may  receive  from  it  a  charge. 

The  conducting  power  of  the  vapor  suspended  in  the  atmosphere,  carrying 
iway  a  portion  of  the  electricity  of  these  piles  from  their  poles,  produces  a  con- 
tinnal  variation  in  the  tension  of  the  electricity  at  these  points. 

Zamboni  found  that  the  energy  of  the  pile  was  greater  in  summer  than  in 
winter,  whether  measured  by  the  tension  of  the  electricity  at  the  poles,  or  the 
late  at  which  the  fluids  were  produced  and  propagated.  M.  Donn^  compared 
ike  tension  with  the  height  of  the  barometer,  but  could  discover  no  relation  be- 
tween them.  He  found  the  tension  the  same  in  a  vacuum  as  under  the  pressure 
of  the  atmosphere. 

It  is  known  that  electricity  may  be  developed  on  a  plate  of  a  single  metal, 
by  causing  one  surface  of  the  plate  to  be  acted  on  chemically,  in  a  degree  or 
Banner  different  from  the  other  surface.  This  may  be  effected  by  merely  render- 
ing one  surface  smooth  and  the  other  rough.  This  expedient  is  said  to  have  been 
lesorted  to  in  the  construction  of  a  Voltaic  battery  with  one  metal,  without  any 
liquid  element.  From  sixty  to  eighty  plates  of  zinc,  of  four  square  inches  of 
nrface,  are  made  clean  and  polished  on  one  side,  the  other  remaining  rough  as 
it  comes  from  the  mould.  These  are  fixed  in  a  wooden  trough  parallel  to  each 
•dier,  their  polished  surfaces  all  turned  toward  the  same  end  of  the  trough,  and 
with  an  open  space  between  the  successive  plates  of  from  the  tenth  to  the 
twentieth  part  of  an  inch.  These  intermediate  spaces  are  filled  by  thin  plates 
of  atmospheric  air.  If  one  extremity  of  this  apparatus  be  put  in  communica- 
tion with  the  ground,  and  the  other  with  an  electroscope,  the  latter  will  receive 
i  veiy  sensible  charge. 

We  can  regard  the  dry  pile  in  no  other  light  than  as  an  extended  Voltaic 
Mfies.  The  moisture,  which  is  essential  to  its  activity,  is  in  the  condition  of 
BjTthing  but  freedom  of  motion  ;  so  that  the  renewal  of  contact  by  the  pres- 
Bce  of  fresh  particles,  which  seems  essential  in  all  developments  of  electrici- 
y,  exists  in  the  lowest  degree  ;  and  then  again  the  feeble  chemical  actions  ex- 
Ming  between  elements  under  circumstances  so  unfavorable,  all  conspire  in 
foducing  the  small  quantity  of  electricity  for  which  these  instruments  are  re- 
nricable ;  while  the  great  length  of  series  produces  the  high  tension  of  the 
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poles.  It  is  only  recently  that  chemical  decompo^ittoo  hat  been  obtain 
the  dry  pile.  Mr.  Gassiot  pre  paired  10,000  Zamboni's  disks  ;  and  by  car 
directing  the  electricity  through  hydriodate  of  potEssium  on  a  slip  of  gla; 
obtained  the  deTelopment  of  iodine  on  the  wire  connected  with  the  ox 
manganese  end  of  the  series.  He  coutd  not  obtain  heating  efTects  on  Ht 
thermo^electroacope,  unless  he  allowed  ihe  charge  to  pass  in  sparks. 

The  only  oses  (o  which  dry  piles  have  been  hitherto  applied  are — ) 

produce  a  conEinued  motion,  by  an  electrical  pendulum  suspended  hetwe^ 

G()ntrary  poles  of  two  such  piles  placed  side  by  side,  so  that  the  positive 

nf  nn«  and  ihe  negative  pole  of  the  other  shall  be  at  the  summit.     This  n 

in  inned  as  long  as  su3icient  moisture  is  retained  by  the  elemei 

lusfain  their  activity ;  but  it  will  not  be  regular,  since  the  de\ 

»wclrinitv  wiTl  be  afffti^tAd  bv  variable  atmospheric  causes.     2,  Ii 

lectri/iue         to  c         I.  iiie      eience  of  very  small  quantities  of 
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irogressive  advancement  of  Yoltaic 
ITS  whose  development  followed  tl 
explained,  will  probably  be  noticec 
riew  of  the  actual  state  of  Valtaic 
\d  heat. 
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IE  MOOIf  AND  THE  WEATHER. 


mt  ProgDOtticsof  Aristotle,  Theophnutaa,  Aratoa,  Theon,  Pliny,  Virgil. — Recent  PredictioiM.— 
eory  of  Lunar  Attraction  not  in  accordance  with  popular  Opinion. — Changes  of  Weather  corn- 
ed with  Changes  of  the  Moon. — PreTaleoce  of  Rain  compared  with  Lnnar  Phaser — ^Direction 
the  Wind. — Height  of  Barometer  compared  with  Lunar  Phases. — Brroneous  Notions  of  Cycles 
nineteen  and  nine  Yeara. — Cycle  of  four  and  eight  Years  mentioned  by  Pliny. 
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IB  physical  laws  which  govern  the  phenomena  of  our  atmosphere,  and  reg- 
the  changes  of  the  weather,  have  always  been  a  favorite  topic  of  specn- 
I.  As  the  principles  of  astronomical  science  supplied  means  of  predicting, 
the  highest  possible  degree  of  certainty  and  precision,  the  motions  and 
irances  of  the  heavenlv  bodies,  it  was  not  unnatorally  expected  that  at- 
>herical  phenomena  might  be  brought  under  equally  clear  and  certain  rules, 
connexion  of  the  lunar  motions  with  the  tides  was  apparent,  long  before 
aechanical  influence  by  which  the  moon  produced  the  rise  and  faJI  of  the 
rs  of  the  ocean  was  explained ;  and  this  gave  countenance,  at  a  very  early 
d,  to  the  idea  that  that  body  had  an  influence  on  the  atmosphere,  if  not  as 
in  and  regular  as  on  the  waters,  still  sufficiently  so  to  furnish  probable 
ids  for  conjecture  as  to  certain  periodical  changes. 
It  even  before  analogies  of  this  kind  could  have  furnished  much  ground  for 
ming,  and  when  the  heavenly  bodies  must  have  been  regarded  more  as 
'  than  causes^  meteorological  phenomena  were  connected  with  them  by 
lar  observation.  The  influence  of  climate  on  all  the  interests  of  a  people 
pastoral,  and  subsequently  in  an  agricultural  state,  is  obvious ;  and  accord- 
'  we  find  weather  prognostics  coming  down  by  tradition  from  the  most  re- 
antiquity..  By  a  course,  however,  contrary  to  most  other  subjects  of  ob« 
ition  and  inquiry,  this  was  corrupted  rather  than  improved  with  the  progress 
lowledge  and  civilization ;  and  what  was  once  a  mere  system  of  sigfis  of  [ 
tain  present  state  of  the  atmosphere,  indicating  certain  approaching  changes, 
by  Uie  craving  of  philosophy  aAer  the  relations  of  cause  and  eflfect,  con- 
d  into  the  most  absurd  system  of  ndes,  having  no  foundation  in  nature, 
r  folfllled  by  the  phenomena  except  fortuitously,  and  maintaining  their  as- 
ency  by  the  unbounded  credulity  of  mankind. 

the  writings  of  Aristotle,  and,  aher  him,  in  those  of  Theophrastus,  Aratns, 
Q,  and  others,  although  meteorology  is  treated  as  a  part  of  astronomy,  or 
logy,  it  is  easy  to  trace  the  simple  views  of  the  more  ancient  and  less  phi- 
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iMopliical  obserren,  and  to  perceive  thai  the  ii^ieunieee  tefimed 
them  regarded  merely  aa  aigna,  prognoaticatiiig  (whether  tnlr  or  a 
aee  preaently)  approaching  chuigea,  and  not  at  all  aa  f^yaical  cam 
theae  changea. 

We  ahall  limit  onraelFea  to  a  few  of  the  more  remaricafale  and 
ceived  ancient  meteorological  maxuna,  aa  ezamplea  of  the  whcrie. 

In  the  work  of  Aiatoa,  entitled  A$99^f^^a  (prmMltet),  and 
lia  of  Theon,  and  elaewhere,  the  ^ppearaacea  of  tiie  moon  in  di 
are  deacribed  aa  prognoaticating  the  weather  for  a  certain  time  to 


to  WM 


die{ 


*AXX'  Uv,  iih  cprarn  rfrpofo/a  ft  WXifroi, 

Ee  Sigk  ia  fV^nyr  ix^rm  ii  tl  cmrta  ffr{i&( 

Mafi9^  dUruj^flfcfvou.  AP  AT  An#^ 

Sin  ortn  qnarto  (namqoe  ia  ceitiaaimQa  anetor), 
''  Pnra,  neqne  obtoaia  per  colnm  comUma  ibit, 

Totoa  et  ilie  diea,  et  qui  naacentnr  iJ>  iUo, 
Ezactom  ad  menaem  pluvii  Tentiaqne  carebont 

YiRou.,  Geofg^  Lflb.  I^  L  4! 

If  tk§  Aemt  of  tki  kmar  enteeni  on  ike  thkrd  iof  ofim  ntm  awMi  eiv  f i 
OM  cimdf  d/tf^edf  ike  ioeatker  m^  be  §tep$ei$d  to  bo  fair  dmni^  tkt  m 


Let  na  aee  liow  ht  thia  pvognoatio  will  aland  die  teal  of  latioMl  en 

m.  The  knar  creacent  la  ^odoeed  by  a  peciiAtar  relation  of  podtioBi 
anbdata  between  the  aapecta  of  the  moon  pieaented  to  the  mm  and  eartl 
only  half  the  hemiaphere  whidi  recei?ea  the  ann^  light  be  preaenled  tc 
die  earth,  the  moon  is  exactly  halyed  ;  if  a  quarter  of  uie  hemiaphere  be  ti 
to  the  eiurth,  the  moon  is  crescent,  and  its  age  is  then  nearly  four  days.  ^ 
its  age  is  less  than  two  days,  therefore,  less  that  one  eighth  of  its  iUumi 
hemisphere  is  presented  to  our  planet,  and  consequently  it  appears  a  rei) 
crescent.  It  is  evident  that  these  effects,  if  seen  through  perfectly  tn 
rent  space,  could  not  alter  with  circumstances,  and  that,  in  the  same  poi 
of  the  moon  with  respect  to  the  earth  and  sun,  the  crescent  must  be  at  all 
equally  sharp  and  distinct.  But  when  the  moon  is  viewed  (aa  it  is  ir 
through  an  atmosphere  that  is  from  thirty  to  forty  milea  high — ^tnat  atmos] 
being  liable  to  be  more  or  less  loaded  with  imperfectly  tranaparent  vapoi 
will  be  seen  with  more  or  less  distinctness,  according  to  the  varying  tr&i 
rency  of  the  medium  through  which  it  is  viewed.  The  fact,  therefore,  0 
crescent  appearing  distinct  and  well  defined,  or  obscurely,  with  the  poii 
the  horns  blunted,  is  merely  in  consequence  of  our  atmospliefa  beiBg  H 
time  more  pure,  clear,  and  transparent,  than  at  another. 

When  the  moon  is  under  three  days  old,  it  is  only  visible  for  a  short 
afler  sunset,  and  therefore  the  phenomenon  in  question  can  only  be  obsen 
the  evening,  a  little  above  the  western  horizon.  Thia  prognostic  of  h 
may  be  thus  translated  :  "  When  the  atmosphere  above  the  weatem  ho 
**  soon  after  sunset  on  the  third  day  of  the  niioon  is  serene,  the  wether  w 
**  fair  for  the  remainder  of  the  month  ;  but  if  it  be  loaded  with  vi^oia»tbB 
"  trary  event  will  ensue." 

All  the  world,  says  Arago,  will  doubtless  reject  the  prognoatic  when 
stated ;  nevertheless,  the  words  only  in  which  it  ia  ezpreas^  are  ehangei 
meaning  being  abaolutely  the  same. 
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3ut  what  shall  be  the  import  of  this  prognostic,  if  (as  must  frequently  hap- 
i)  the  horns  of  the  crescent,  during  the  same  evening,  be  at  one  time  well, 
I  at  another  ill  defined  ;  at  one  time  sharp  and  distinct,  at  another  time  blunt 
I  confused  ?  Are  we  then  to  infer  contradictory  propositions  ?  Shall  the 
•gnostic  be  true  for  both  or  false  for  both  ?  Another  prognostic  of  Aratus  is, 
t  if  on  the  fourth  day  the  mooQ  project  no  shadow,  we  are  to  expect  bad 
ather  during  the  month. 

i\8  we  have  already  obserred,  the  light  of  the  moon,  or  rather  the  light  of 
I  sun  reflected  from  the  moon,  must  in  reality  be  the  same,  and  would,  in 
t,  always  appear  the  same  in  like  positions  to  an  eye  placed  beyond  the 
lits  of  our  atmosphere.  The  presence  or  absence  of  shadow  is  merely  an 
lication  of  a  certain  intensity  of  light,  having  reference  to  the  sensibility  of 
i  human  eye.    That  the  moon  in  a  certain  phase  should  at  one  time  produce, 

I  at  another  time  not  produce  a  shadow,  is,  therefore,  merely  an  indication  that 
)  atmosphere  through  which  her  light  has  passed  is  at  one  time  more  trans- 
rent  than  another.  Now  as  the  pure  atmosphere  has  alwa3rs  the  same  de- 
^e  of  transparency,  these  varying  effects  can  only  proceed  from  the  vapors 
lich  are  mixed  with  it ;  and  thus,  as  before,  the  moon  in  this  case  is  only  a 
n  of  a  certain  state  of  the  air  at  a  particular  time,  and  in  a  particular  direc- 
n.  The  fourth  day  of  the  moon  is  selected,  because  on  that  day,  if  the  at- 
tsphere  be  verv  free  from  vapors,  the  light  of  the  crescent  is  just  sufficient 
produce  a  shadow ;  but  if  any  considerable  quantity  of  vapors  be  present  in 
)  atmosphere,  even  though  they  should  not  constitute  what  is  called  a  cloud, 
^y  may  impair  its  transparency  so  much  as  to  deprive  the  faint  light  of  the 
lar  crescent  of  the  power  of  producing  a  shadow.  Thus,  as  in  the  former 
se,  the  moon  is  here  used  as  a  meteorological  instrument  to  ascertain  the  hu- 
dity  of  the  air,  and  that  only  in  the  western  direction,  at  or  after  sunset ;  so 
It  when  translated  into  its  true  meteorological  language,  this  prognostic  is 
uivalent  to  that  to  which  we  have  just  adverted. 

Varro,  as  quoted  by  Pliny,  gives  the  following  meteorological  maxim : — NaS' 
I*  Luna  si  carnua  superior  obatro  surgef,  piuvtas  deerescens  dahit ;  si  inferiore^ 
te  pUnilunium ;  si  in  media  nigritia  illafuerit^  imhrem  in  pleno. 
"  If  the  new  moon  have  its  upper  horn  darkened,  the  declining  moon  will  be 
ended  with  rain ;  if  the  new  moon  have  its  inferior  horn  darkened,  there 

II  be  rain  before  the  full  moon  ;  and  if  the  middle  of  the  crescent  be  dark- 
ed,  there  will  be  rain  at  the  full  moon." 

The  obscurity  here  mentioned  must,  like  those  already  alluded  to,  be  produced 
the  atmospheric  vapors,  rendering  the  medium  through  which  the  crescent  is 
held  imperfectly  transparent.  If  two  lines  be  conceived  to  be  drawn  from 
5  eye  of  the  observer  in  the  direction  of  the  points  of  the  horns,  and  an  inter- 
sdiate  line  toward  the  middle  of  the  crescent,  it  will  be  evident  that  these  lines 
U  diverge  from  one  another  very  slightly.  Now  the  obscurity  of  either  the 
per  or  lower  horn,  or  of  the  middle,  the  other  parts  being  clear,  would  only 
licate  the  presence  of  imperfectly  transparent  vapor  in  the  direction  of  one 
these  lines,  from  which  the  others  are  free.  To  what,  then,  will  this  prog- 
•tic  amount  ?  That  if  the  highest  of  these  lines  happen  to  encounter,  at  any 
int  of  the  space  which  it  traverses,  a  sufficient  quantity  of  vaporous  matter 
render  the  superior  horn  indistinct,  rain  may  be  expected  toward  the  de- 
ine  of  the  moon  ;  if  a  like  portion  of  vapor  be  found^  in  the  direction  of  the 
iddle  line,  from  which  the  other  two  lines  are  free,  rain  may  be  expected  at 
s  full  of  the  moon ;  and  if  the  obscure  vapor  be  in  the  direction  of  the  line 
the  lower  horn,  rain  may  be  expected  in  the  increase  of  the  moon  !  It  is 
eeiimed  that  the  absurdity  of  all  this  is  sufficiently  glaring,  but  it  will  be  ren- 
red  more  so  if  it  be  .considered  that,  by  the  spectator  changing  his  position 
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through  a  distance  of  a  few  hundred  yards,  he  may  so  place  himself  that  the 
vapor  which  obscures  the  upper  horn  in  one  position,  will  obscure  the  middle 
in  another,  and  the  lower  horn  in  the  third.  What  then  becomes  of  the  pn- 
diction  ?  Are  we  to  infer  that  the  same  little  portion  of  vapor  suspended  i& 
the  air  will  produce  rain  at  three  different  times  in  the  month,  at  three  places 
situated  a  short  distance  asunder  ? 

The  truth  is,  that  the  ancient  prognostics,  whether  derived  from  the  mooo, 
from  the  sun,  or  from  the  stars,  were,  in  the  first  instance,  used  legitimateW  u 
mere  indications  of  the  state  of  the  atmosphere  by  persons  too  simple-minded 
and  uneducated  to  trouble  themselves  much  with  the  philosophy  of  cause  and 
effect ;  but  when  these  appearances  came  into  the  hands  of  phUosophers,  they 
were  at  once  elevated  to  the  rank  of  physical  causes,  and  their  dominion  ex- 
tended in  proportion  to  the  dignity  and  importance  thus  conferred  upon  them. 
Such  notions  were  in  keeping  with  a  philosophy  which  made  the  moon  the 
boundary  between  corruption,  change,  and  passlveness,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  active  powers  of  nature  on  the  other.  "  Thus,"  says  Horsley,  "  the  unce^ 
tain  conclusions  of  an  ill-conducted  analogy,  and  false  metaphyaics,  were  mix- 
ed with  a  few  simple  precepts,  derived  from  observation,  wluch  probably  made 
the  whole  of  the  science  of  the  prognostication  in  its  earliest  and  purest  state." 

Although  from  age  to  age,  the  particular  circumstances  and  appearances 
connected  with  the  moon,  by  which  the  atmospheric  vicissitudes  were  prog- 
nosticated, were  changed,  still  the  faith  of  mankind  in  general  in  her  influence 
on  the  weather  has  never  been  shaken ;  and  even  the  present  day,  when 
knowledge  is  so  widely  diffused,  and  physical  science  brought,  as  it  were,  to 
the  doors  of  all  who  have  the  slightest  pretension  to  education,  this  behef  is 
almost  universal.  Many,  it  is  true,  may  discard  predictions  which  affect  to 
define,  from  day  to  day,  the  state  of  the  weather.  There  are  few,  howeTcr, 
who  do  not  look  for  a  change  of  the  weather  with  a  change  of  the  moon.  It  is 
a  belief  nearly  universal,  that  the  epochs  of  a  new  and  full  moon  are  in  the 
great  majority  of  instances  attended  by  a  change  of  weather,  and  that  the  quar- 
ters, though  not  so  certain,  are  still  epochs  when  a  change  may  be  probably  ex- 
pected. Those  who  have  least  faith  in  the  meteorological  influence  of  the  mooa, 
extend  their  belief  thus  far. 

There  are  two  ways  in  which  this  question  may  be  considered.  It  may  be 
asked  whether,  by  the  known  principles  of  physics,  the  moon  can  have  any, 
and  if  any,  what  influence  on  our  atmosphere  ?  And  whether  that  influence  be 
such  as  would  cause  a  change  of  weather  at  the  epochs  of  the  principal  pha- 
ses ?  Or,  on  the  other  hand,  we  may  limit  tlie  inquiry  to  the  mere  matter  of 
fact,  and  ask  whether,  by  immediate  observation,  it  has  been  found  that  the 
epochs  of  the  chief  lunar  phases  have  been,  in  the  majority  of  instances,  at- 
tended by  changes  of  weather  ?  or,  to  put  the  question  more  generally,  wheth- 
er any  periodicity  of  atmospheric  phenomena  is  actually  observed  to  correspond 
with  the  moon's  phases. 

It  would  seem  at  first  view  that  neither  of  these  inquiries  could  be  attended 
with  any  doubt  or  difficulty ;  yet  the  case  is  quite  otherwise.  The  former,  in- 
volving as  it  does  the  whole  theory  of  the  moon's  attraction  on  our  atmosphere, 
modified  by  a  multitude  of  disturbing  causes,  is  a  physical  problem  as  didicult 
and  complicated  as  could  well  be  propounded.  Indeed,  it  is  one,  taken  in  its 
most  comprehensive  form,  which  does  not  admit  of  solution  in  the  present 
state  of  physical  science.  The  latter  being  merely  a  question  of  fact  and  ob- 
servation, is  not  attended,  properly  speaking,  with  ultimate  difficulty,  but  it  is 
one  which  would  require  a  course  of  observation  carefully  and  accurately  con- 
ducted, continued  for  a  series  of  years.  Such  observations  when  skilfuUy  ex- 
amined and  discussed,  would  furnish  grounds  for  safe  and  certain  conclusions. 
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ut  such  observations  have  not  been  carried  to  the  necessary  extent.  If  the  ques- 
on  of  fact  were,  whether  there  be  any  obvious  and  glaring  correspondence  of 
^riodicity  between  the  lunar  phases  and  the  atmospheric  vicissitudes,  it  would 
3  instantly  answered  in  the  negative.  For  although  we  do  not  possess  sufBcient- 
'  accurate  and  long-continued  series  of  observations  to  decide  the  question  wheth- 
r  the  moon  has  any  atmospheric  influence,  Aotoeoer  small,  we  possess  a  sufficient 
3dy  of  ascertained  facts  to  justify  the  conclusion  that  her  influence  is  certain- 
'  not  considerable,  and  that,  whatever  be  its  amount,  it  is  probably  in  a  great 
sgree  obliterated  by  the  vast  number  of  modifying  isnd  disturbing  causes 
luch  are  constantly  in  action. 

Let  OS  consider  for  a  moment  the  theoretical  question.  If  the  moon  can  act 
pon  our,  atmosphere  by  attraction,  as  she  acts  upon  the  waters  of  the  ocean, 
tie  will  produce  atmospheric  tides,  similar  to  those  of  the  waters.  The  great- 
r  mobility  of  air  will  cause  those  tides  to  be  formed  more  rapidly  than  the 
^ater  tides ;  and  it  may  be,  perhaps,  assumed  that  the  tides  of  the  atmosphere 
rill  always  be  placed,  either  exactly,  or  very  nearly  under  the  naoon.  Thus, 
B  there  is  high  water  twice  daily,  so  would  there  be  high  air  twice  daily ;  and 
le  times  of  this  air  tide  would  correspond  with  the  moments  of  the  transit  of 
le  moon  over  the  meridian  above  and  below  the  horizon. 

The  same  causes,  also,  which  at  new  and  full  moon,  produce  spring  tides, 
nd  at  the  quarters,  neap  tides,  would  produce  spring  and  neap  atmospheric 
des  at  the  same  epochs.  At  new  and  full  moon,  therefore,  the  air  ought  to 
e  higher,  daily,  at  noon  and  midnight  than  at  any  other  times  during  the 
lonth ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  at  the  quarters  it  ought  to  be  lower. 

If,  then,  the  barometer  be  observed  twice  daily,  viz.,  at  the  times  of 
le  moon's  transit  over  the  meridian,  above  and  below  the  horizon,  it  ought 
K)  far  as  it  will  be  aflfected  by  the  sun  and  moon)  to  be  the  highest  at  new 
ad  full  moon,  and  lowest  at  the  quarters.  Now  as  the  rise  of  the  barometer 
enerally  indicates  fair  weather,  and  its  fall  foul  weather,  the  conclusion  to 
rhich  this  would  lead,  would  be,  that  the  epochs  of  new  and  full  moon  should 
e  generally  fair,  while  at  the  quarters  haul  weather  would  generally  prevail. 

This,  however,  is  not  the  popular  opinion.  The  traditional  maxim  is  that  a 
iange  may  be  looked  for  at  new  and  full  moon ;  that  is,  if  the  weather  be 
reviously  fair,  it  will  become  foul ;  if  previously  foul,  fair. 

M.  Arago  has  made  an  ingenious  attempt  at  the  evaluation  of  the  very  mi- 
ate  effect  of  what  we  have  called  atmospheric  tides.  To  comprehend  his  rea- 
ming it  will  only  be  necessary  to  consider  that,  at  a  new  and  full  moon, 
16  sun  and  moon  pass  the  meridian  above  and  below  the  horizon  together ; 
id  therefore,  that  high  air,  or  atmospheric  tides,  must  at  these  times  take  place 
;noon  and  midnight ;  low  air  would  therefore  occur  about  six,  A.  M.,  and  six, 
.  M.  Thus  so  far  as  the  attraction  of  the  moon  aflects  the  atmosphere,  the 
irometer,  which  rises  and  falls  as  the  atmosphere  rises  and  falls,  would  be 
iected  by  an  ascending  movement  for  six  hours  before  noon  and  midnight, 
id  for  six  hours  after  these  times.  But,  when  the  moon  is  in  the  quarters, 
)ing  then  one  fourth  of  the  heavens  removed,  before  or  behind  the  sun,  it  will 
MS  the  meridian,  whether  above  or  below  the  horizon,  about  six  hours  later 
r  earlier  than  the  sun.  At  the  quarters,  therefore,  the  atmospheric  tides  would 
zcm  about  six,  A.  M.,  and  six,  P.  M.  Thus  at  the  quarters  the  barometric 
damn,  so  far  as  it  is  influenced  by  the  moon's  attraction,  would  be  aflfected 
ith  a  descending  motion  for  about  six  hours  after  these  times.  It  will  be  ev-  i 
lent,  that  if  we  were  in  a  condition  to  estimate  the  amount  of  these  baromet-  | 
c  movements,  we  should  be  at  once  in  a  condition  to  declare  the  amount  of 
te  lunar  attraction  on  our  atmosphere. 

But  these  eflfects,  if  appreciable  at  all,  are  modified  by  at  least  one  other  in- 
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fluence,  wliich  ham  been  the  subject  of  certeiii  tnd  eatieftctofy  obeerfitioa. 
There  u  a  daily  fluctuation  in  the  barpmetric  column,  called  the  Jammml  verv 
tUuM,  which  haa  an  obnoua  relation  to  the  apparent  diurnal  motioB  of  the  ran, 
and  which  probably  ia  cauaed  by  solar  heat.  It  is  obaenred  that  the  banHne^ 
ric  column  fidls  daily,  (rom  nine  in  the  morning  till  noon.  .  In  Eoiope,  this 
eflect  is  frequently  obliterated  by  other  disturlHng  oaoaea ;  hot  ii  ia  always  ob- 
aervabk  when  a  mean  is  taken  of  obsenratioiia,  continned  for  any  oonaiderable 
number  of  daya.  Thisdiumal  variation  will  be  combined  with  the  efiect  of  the 
lunar  attraction  in  th^  results  of  the  obeervatioM.  Now  at  a  iie#  and  foil 
moon  these  causes  produce  contrary  effecta  on  the  baiometrie  eoluim.  Da- 
ring the  three  houra  preceding  noon,  the  lunar  attraction  haa  a  tendency  to  im- 
part to  it  an  aacending  movement;  while,  by  reaaon  of  the  diurnal  vaiiatioo,  it 
would  have  at  the  same  time  a  deacendiag  movement ;  the  reeull  would  con- 
aequently  be  the  dijfergnee  of  the  two  effecta.  If  the  diurnal  variationa  wen 
equal  to  the  effecto  of  the  moon's  attraction,  the;  motiona  would  neutralise  etch 
oiher,  and  the  column  would  be  stationary ;  but  if  they  be  unequal,  the  cohuia 
will  ascend  or  descend  by  their  difference.  At  the  quartera  uieae  two  effecti 
will  conspire  in  producing  a  descending  movement  of  the  barometric  col- 
umn during  those  hours  before  noon,  and  the  xeauU  of  obaetvalion  will  be  t 
descent  equal  to  the  wm  of  the  two  effecta. 

Observationa,  therefore,  made  at  and  before  noon  at  the  times  of  new  and 
full  moon,  and  at  the  quarters,  ought  to  supply  estimatea  of  the  aum  and  the 
difference  of  theae  two  phyaical  effecta ;  and  (if  such  observationa  be  continued 
for  a  sufficient  length  of  time,  a  mean  estimate  may  be  obtained  from  which  the 
effects  of  disturbing  causes  will  be  eliminated.  M.  Arago  haa  applied  this 
method  of  investigation  to  a  series  of  observations  conducted  for  twelve  yean 
in  Paris,  and  he  has  found  that  the  effect  of  the  lunar  attraction  on  the  barom- 
eters produced  between  the  high  and  low  states  of  the  atmosphere,  correspond- 
ing to  high  and  low  water,  cannot  exceed  the  six  hundredth  part  of  an  inch— 
a  quantity  too  small  to  be  appreciated  by  any  meteorological  instruments,  and, 
certainly  such  as  could  produce  no  sensible  effect  on  the  atmosphere. 

it  is  evident,  then,  that  if  the  moon  has  any  influence  on  our  atmosphere, 
it  does  not  proceed  from  any  cause  analogous  to  that  which  produces  the  tides  of 
the  ocean  ;  and  therefore,  that  the  fact,  that  the  moon  does  produce  such  tides 
can  afford  no  countenance  to  her  imputed  meteorological  influence. 

But  it  may  be  said  that  although  the  moon  may  not  affect  the  atmosphere  by 
her  gravitation,  yet  she  may  influence  it  by  her  light,  or  by  electrical  or  mag- 
netical  emanations,  or,  in  fine,  by  some  occult  physical  causes  not  yet  discover- 
ed by  astronomers.  This  is  an  objection  that,  from  its  vagueness  and  indefi- 
niteness,  is  diflicult  to  be  rebutted  by  any  means  which  theory  can  furnish.  It 
is  known  that  the  light  of  the  moon  concentrated  in  a  point  by  the  most  pow- 
erful burning  lenses,  is  incapable  of  producing  the  shghtest  sensible  effect  on 
the  most  susceptible  thermometer,  neither  is  it  found  to  produce  any  effects 
of  an  electrical  or  magnotical  kind.  It  may  be  assumed  generally,  that 
the  effects  commonly  imputed  to  the  moon,  in  producing  change  of  weather  at 
her  principal  phases,  are  so  contradictory  that  it  is  impossible  to  imagine  any 
physical  causes  which  could  account  for  them.  If  the  new  and  full  moon  and 
the  quarters  are  attended  by  changes  of  the  weather,  the  cause  producing 
this  effect,  under  the  same  circumstances,  has  incompatible  influences  :  if  fair 
weather  precede  the  phase,  the  supposed  physical  cause  must  be  such  as  to  be 
capable  of  converting  it  into  foul  weather ;  and  if  foul  weather  precede  the 
phase,  the  same  cause  must  convert  it  into  fair  weather.  It  will  be  admitted 
that  it  is  hard  to  imagine  any  physical  agent  whatever,  which,  under  precisely 
the  same  circumstances,  shadlprodnce  upon  the  same  body  effects  so  opposite. 
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But  let  us  dismiss  the  theoretical  view  of  the  question,  and  inquire  as  to  the 
facts.  Has  it  been  found,  as  a  maiier  offaet^  that  the  epochs  which  mark  the 
principal  phases  of  the  moon  have  been,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  attended  with 
I  change  of  weather  ?  Before  this  question  can  satisfactorily  be  answered,  it 
vrill  be  indispensable  that  the  meaning  of  the  phrase,  change  of  weather^  be  dis 
dnctly  understood.  An  observer  who  is  predisposed  to  a  belief  in  the  influ- 
ence of  the  lunar  phases,  will  consider  himself  warranted  in  classing  as  a 
change  of  weather,  eyery  transition  from  a  calm  to  a  wind,  whether  feeble  or 
forcible— every  change  firom  a  clear  and  serene  firmament  to  one  ever  so  little 
clouded — from  a  firmament  a  little  clouded  to  one  quite  covered  over.  He 
will  consider  the  change  from  a  day  absolutely  free  from  rain  to  one  in  which 
a  few  dropB  may  chance  to  fall,  as  well  entitled  to  be  recorded  as  a  change  of 
weather  as  if  the  transition  had  been  from  a  day  absolutely  fair  to  one  of  in 
cessant  rain.  On  the  other  hand,  a  disbeliever  in  the  lunar  influences  will 
class  all  very  slight  changes  as  settled  weather,  and  will  only  register  as  chan 
ges  those  of  a  very  decisive  character.  These  are  difficulties  hard  to  remove, 
but  unless  they  be  removed  how  is  it  possible  to  compare  together,  with  any 
probability  of  arriving  at  the  truth,  the  records  of  diflferent  observers  ?  What 
value  or  importance  are  we  to  attach  to  the  results  of  any  such  observations, 
unless  the  prejudices  of  the  observer  are  admitted  into  our  estimate  ? 

Toaldo  has  given  the  result  of  a  comparison  of  observations  continued  for 
forty-five  years  at  Padua,  in  which  changes  of  weather  are  recorded  in  juxta- 
position with  the  lunar  phases.  Without  detailing  the  particulars  of  these 
calculations,  we  may  state  at  once  the  following  results  of  them.  He  found 
that  for  every  seven  new  moons  the  weather  changed  at  six  and  was  settled  only 
at  one ;  for  every  six  full  moons  the  weather  changed  at  ^we  and  was  settled 
at  one ;  for  every  three  epochs  of  the  quarters  there  were  two  changes  of 
weather. 

He  also  examined  the  state  of  the  weather  in  reference  to  the  moon's  dis- 
tance from  the  earth,  which  is  subject  to  some  variation.  The  position 
of  the  moon  when  most  distant  from  the  earth  is  called  apogee,  and  her  posi- 
tion when  nearest  is  called  perigee.  He  found  that  of  every  six  passages  of 
the  moon  through  perigee  there  were  five  changes  of  weather ;  and  of  every  five 
through  apogee  there  were  four  changes  of  weather.  It  is  clear  that  if  these 
results  would  bear  the  test  of  rigid  examination,  they  would  be  decisive  in  fa- 
vor of  the  popular  notion  of  the  influence  of  the  lunar  phases.  But  let  us  see 
in  what  manner  Toaldo  conducted  his  inquiry. 

He  was  himself  an  avowed  believer  in  the  lunar  influence,  not  merely  upon 
the  atmosphere,  but  even  on  the  state  of  organized  matter.  In  his  memoir  he 
has  not  informed  us  what  atmospherical  changes  he  has  taken  as  changes 
of  weatl\er ;  and  it  is  fair  to  presume  that  the  bias  of  his  mind  would  lead  him 
to  class  the  lightest  vicissitudes  under  this  head.  But,  further,  Toaldo,  in 
recording  the  changes  of  weather  coinciding  with  the  epochs  of  the  phases, 
did  not  confine  himself  to  changes  which  took  place  upon  the  particular  day 
of  the  phase.  On  the  pretext  that  time  must  be  allowed  for  the  physi- 
cal cause  to  produce  its  eflfect,  he  took  the  results  of  several  days.  At  the 
new  and  full  moon  he  included  in  his  enumeration  all  changes  which  took 
place  two  or  three  days  before  or  two  or  three  days  after  the  day  of  new  or 
6iU  moon ;  while  for  the  quarters  he  only  included  the  day  preceding  and  the 
day  following  the  phases ;  and  for  epochs  not  coincident  with  the  lunar  pha- 
ses he  only  counted  the  changes  of  weather  which  took  place  on  the  particular 
day  in  question. 

It  appears,  then,  that  by  the  changes  coinciding  with  a  new  and  full  moon 
record^  by  Toaldo  are  understood  any  changes  occurring  within  the  space  of 
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from  three  to  five  days ;  for  the  changes  recorded  at  the  qnanexa  are  to  be  no- 
derstood  those  which  occurred,  within  the  space  of  >wo  or  three  days ;  and  for 
those  not  coinciding  with  the  phases  the  changes  which  occurred  on  a  particu- 
lar day.  It  will  not,  we  presume,  require  much  mathematical  sagacity  to  per- 
ceive that  the  results  of  such  an  inquiry  must  have  been  iust  what  ToaJdo  fcmnd 
them  to  be ;  and  that  if  instead  of  taking  the  epochs  of  the  lunar  phases  he  had 
taken  any  other  periods  whatsoever,  aim  tried  them  by  the  same  test^he  would 
have  arrived  at  tne  same  results.  Five  dajrs  at  the  new  and  full  moon  would 
include  radier  more  than  a  third  of  the  entire  lunar  jnonth;  and  thos  a  third  of 
all  the  changes  of  weiuher  which  occurred  in  that  period  were  ascribed  by  To- 
aldo  to  the  lunar  influence  at  these  epochs. 

Professor  Pilgrim  has  examined  a  series  of  observations  on  the  lunar  phases 
as  connected  with  the  changes  of  weather,  made  at  Vienna^  and  continued  from 
1763  to  1787 — a  period  of  25  years — and  he  has  found  that,  of  every  hun- 
dred cases  of  the  phases,  the  proportion  of  the  occurrence  of  changea  to  that 
of  the  settled  state  of  the  weatner  was  as  follows  :— 

Ommm.       Scum  WMtlMT. 

New  moon .768 42 

FaU  tMMm 63 37 

Qatrter • #•  03 87 

Perigee • • 72 28 

Apogee 64 ...36 

New  moon  at  perigee 80 20 

New  moon  at  apogee • 64 36 

FaU  moon  at  perigee 81 19 

Fall  moon  at  apogee  ..••.•••...•••.•.•.•••.••••.••.••  68  .....•...•  32 

Admitting  these  results,  it  would  follow,  contrary  to  popular  belief  and  to  the 
observations  of  Toaldo,  that  the  new  moon  is  the  least  active  of  the  phases ;  and 
that  the  full  moon  and  quarters  are  equally  active ;  also  that  the  influence  of 
perigee,  or  the  nearest  position  of  the  moon,  is  greater  than  than  that  of  any  of 
the  phases,  while  the  influence  of  apogee,  or  its  greatest  distance,  is  equal  to 
that  of  the  quarters  and  full  moon,  and  greater  than  that  of  the  new  moon. 

But  Pilgrim^s  calculations  are  liable  to  objections  similar  to  those  to  which 
Toaldo's  are  obnoxious.  Like  Toaldo,  he  included  in  his  enumerations  of 
changes,  corresponding  to  the  phases,  changes  which  occurred  the  days  pre- 
ceding and  following  the  phases :  this  being  the  case,  the  only  wonder  is  that 
the  proportion  which  he  has  found,  especially  for  the  new  moon,  is  not  more 
favorable  to  his  hypothesis.  But  independently  of  this,  Pilgrim's  results  are 
not  entitled  to  any  confidence :  they  bear  internal  evidence  of  their  inaccuracy ; 
and  besides,  the  observations  were  not  continued  for  a  suflicient  length  of  time 
to  give  a  safe  and  certain  conclusion. 

In  the  years-  1774  and  1775,  Dr.  Horsley  directed  his  attention  to  the 
question,  and  published  two  papers  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  (to  which 
we  have  already  adverted),  with  a  view  to  dispel  the  popular  prejudice  on  the 
subject  of  lunar  influences.  Horsley's  observations,  however,  were  confined  to  so 
short  a  period  of  time  (two  years)  that  they  could  not  be  expected  to  afibrd  any 
satisfactory  results.  He  found  that  in  the  year  1774  there  were  only  two 
changes  of  weather  which  corresponded  with  the  new  moon,  and  none  with 
the  full  moon ;  and  that  in  the  year  1775  there  were  only  four  changes  which 
corresponded  with  the  new  moon,  and  three  with  the  full  moon. 

Dismissing,  then,  this  popular  notion  of  the  correspondence  of  changes  of 
the  weather  with  the  lunar  phases,  let  us  consider  the  question  of  lunar  influ- 
ences in  a  more  general  point  of  view,  and  see  whether  observation  has  sup- 
plied any  ground  for  the  supposition  of  any  relation  of  periodicity  between  the 
moon  and  the  weather.    M.  Schiibler  examined  this  question  with  considers- 
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ire  80  recently  as  1830,  and  published  the  results  of  his  observations, 
1,  shortly  after,  were  re-examined  by  M.  Arago. 

iiubler*8  calculations  were  founded  on  meteorological  observations  made 
mich,  Stutgard,  and  Augsburg,  for  twenty-eight  years.*  His  object  was 
certain  whether  any  correspondence  existed  between  the  lunar  phases  and 
uantity  of  rain  which  fell  in  different  parts  of  the  month.  He  defined  a 
day  to  be  one  in  which  a  fall  of  rain  or  snow  was  recorded  in  the  mete- 
rical  journals,  provided  it  affected  the  rain  gauge  to  an  extent  exceeding 
Lx  hundredth  part  of  an  inch.  The  following  are  the  results  of  his  obser- 
18  of  the  number  of  wet  days  which  occurred  in  each  quarter  ef  the 
1,  and  in  each  half  of  the  month. 


Number  of  wet  Days. 

Wtihilk 

SO 
Tears. 

Prom 

180V 

to 

181t. 

From 

181S 

to 

1810. 

Prom 

J817 

to 

18S0. 

Prom 

18S1 

to 

1894. 

Prom 

lftl5 

to 

18S8. 

the  new  moon  to  the  first  qnarter. . . 
the  first  quarter  to  the  full  moon. . . . 

the  full  moon  to  the  last  quarter 

the  last  quarter  to  the  new  moon. . . 

764 
845 
761 
696 

132 
145 
124 
110 

142 
169 
145 
139 

145 
173 
162 
135 

179 
180 
166 
153 

166 
178 
164 
159 

?  thp  incTPaflp  of  the  moon ..«,.«.«. 

1609 
1457 

277 
237 

311 
284 

318 
297 

359 
319 

344 

e  the  decline  of  the  moon 

323 

11  dnrinff  the  first  interval 

152 

43 

27 

21 

•40 

21 

Schiibler  also  calculated  the  number  of  rainy  days  which  happened  upon 
ays  of  the  principal  phases,  including  not  merely  days  of  new  and  full 
8,  and  the  quarters,  but  also  the  days  of  the  octants  intermediate  between 
The  following  table  includes  the  results  at  which  he  arrived  ;  first  for 
ty  years*  observation  and  then  for  the  whole  period  of  twenty-eight  years.  He 
at  each  phase  the  mean  of  two  consecutive  days,  with  a  view  to  obliterate 
ffect  of  disturbing  causes,  and  obtain  a  more  regular  series  of  numbers  : — 


e  day  of  the  new  moon. . 
e  succeeding  day 


e  day  of  the  first  octant . 
e  succeeding  day 


e  day  of  the  first  quarter, 
e  succeeding  day 


e  day  of  the  second  octant, 
e  succeeding  day 


e  day  of  the  full  moon, 
e  succeeding  day 


e  day  of  the  third  octant, 
e  succeeding  day 


e  day  of  the  last  quarter. . 
le  succeeding  day 


e  day  of  the  fourth  octant, 
e  succeeding  day 


N  amber  of  wet  Days. 


DorincflOTMn.  pDuruySSTMrf 

Or 
Day. 

D.yt. 

Oa 

tiM 

Mmd 

of« 

105 
113 

109 

148 
148 

148 

119 
115 

117 

152 
148 

150 

111 

113 

112 

156 
151 

153 

124 
128 

126 

164 
167 

165 

116 
113 

115 

162 
161 

161 

125 
109 

117 

161 
150 

155 

92 
96 

94 

130 
140 

135 

100 
88 


94 


138 
139 


133 


i  Maoich.  from  1781  to  1788  indosiTe ;  at  Btutgard,  i 
bom  1813  to  1828  indusiye. 


1 1809  to  1812  ioclusiye ;  and  at  Aags- 


TheM  tablet  ame  in  indicaHpig^  widi^tdtenAb  ctanMtc,  n  tosMtM  «CAi 
number  of  rainy  days  from  tka  new  mooa  lo  Ae  aaoond  nrtit,  Aatj^faa 
die  day  of  tbe  new  moon  to  die  elefandi  daj  of  die  OMMah  Mf^iiftth 
ward  tbere  ia  a  gradual  decreaae,  dM  nrininwm  openniQf  Tietwan  dm  1|< 
quarter  and  the  foordi  oetant. 

So  fior  aa  dieae  obeerrationa  may  be  itelied  n|Nm,  ft  woidd  finil^ 
placea  where  diey  weic»  made,oitt  of  ereiy  lO»00Dnia^.daya  Ae  idlnriigmi 
tte  nl^lriber  of  thoee  dnya  whick  wodd  happea  al  the  diflere^ 

NewnooBM •^••••v......p.*.« ^•••••••^•••••••W  . 

Fint  octaat • • » « ••••^^•••«..M    . 

Fint  onazter. »...•• ; ic«*-**«IBV 

SeeoBdaetaat..* , ..^.Ml 

FaUmoea... •••; m 

TUfdoetaat. ^ • • 911 

Lait  qaaiter .••••.IM 

Foaitheetaat... ••••••••• • ^ 

Now  ae-there  are  twen^-idne  diiy  and  a  half  in  the  Iwanr  ■matfcjif  we  aaa 
poeedie  Ml  of  rain  to  be  diatiiboted  equally  diroitth4»Treiy|^ 
total  nmnber  of  dieae  10,000  daya  which  abooU  hi^ipmi  on  theoUn  Aq^eTAe 
phaaea,  would  be  finmd  by  aaimple  |unoportkm;  amce  it  wonild  De»  to  IflUDOfe 
theaaniepiopordottdia»8bearato20|:  die  nmnber  wejdtlieipihwi  he  WJl 
Wheieaa^  h  appeara  from  the  above  tabie^  that  the  aetnal  'amnbei 
upon  theeedbya  were  25.02 :  it  appeara, there&ire,'diat  leesthiua  Ae  piV^ 
tional  amomit  oecmred  upon  diem. 

Pilgrim  had  already,  in  1788,  attempted  to  aaeeitain.die  iailninN  eflhi 
hmar  phaaea  on  the  fall  of  nin ;  and  he  (band  thai  la  tyeiij  Ini 
diere  were  29  daya  of  rain  on  die  fidl  moon,  26  al  the  new  moott^  enl29« 
the  qoartera. 

The  preceding  obaermdona  refer  only  to  die  number  of  wei  daya. 
howerer,  also  directed  his  inquiries  to  the  influence  of  the  lundr  {duaes,  m 
the  quantity  of  rain  and  on  the  clearness  of  the  atmosphere.  From  obaerf» 
tions  continued  for  sixteen  years  at  Augsburg,  including  199  lunationa,  he  ob- 
tained the  following  results : — 


Cnoeha                1  Nunber  of  clear  dftji 

Nombmr  of  oyercut  dftTt 
in  18  yean. 

QaanUtfofrakiiill 
ynimfaAm. 

New  mooB 

31 
38 
26 
26 
41 

61 
57 
65 
61 
53 

26*551 

FiTBt  quarter 

Second  ocUnt 

Foil  moon 

24*687 
26*728 
24*686 

Lnit  quarter 

19*536 

In  this  table,  b^  a  clear  day,  is  such  days  as  exhibited  a  cloudless  sky  ^ 
seven  in  the  morning,  and  at  two  and  nine  o'clock  in  the  afternoon ;  those  thiK 
were  not  clear  at  these  hours,  were  counted  as  cloudy  days.  These  letala  j 
are  in  accordance  with  the  former.  It  appears  diat  the  number  of  clear  dt^s  | 
is  more  frequent  in  the  last  quarter,  which  is  an  epoch  at  which,  by  die  fonaer 
method  of  inquiry,  the  number  of  rainy  days  was  least ;  also  the  number  of 
cbudy  days  is  greatest  at  the  second  octant,  which  is  a  period  at  whieb  die 
number  of  rainy  days  were  found  to  be  greatest ;  also  the  depth  of  rain  agrees 
with  this,  being  the  greatest  about  the  second  octant,  and  least  at  the  last  qlll^ 
ter.  Schiibler  extended  his  inquiries  to  the  influence  of  the  moon's  distance 
on  rain  ;  and  he  found  that,  on  examining  371  passages  of  the  nooon  thieog)^ 
the  positions  of  her  extreme  limits  of  distance,  during  die  eeven  daya  nearer 
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to  perigee  it  rained  1,169  times ;  and  during  the  seven  days  nearest  apogee  it 
rained  1,096  times.  Thus,  ceteris  paribus^  the  nearer  is  the  moon  to  the  earth 
the  greater  would  be  the  chances  for  rain. 

From  obseryatiotts  of  Pilgrim  at  Vienna  ^which,  however,  are  much  less  to 
be  depended  on),  it  appears  that  the  proportion  of  the  prevalence  of  rain  be- 
tween perigee  and  apogee  is  that  of  nine  to  five— an  improbable  result. 

From  all  that  has  been  stated,  it  can  scarcely  be  denied  that  there  exists 
some  permanent  and  regular  correspondence  between  the  prevalence  of  rain 
and  the  phases  of  the  moon.  What  that  exact  correspondence  is,  remains  for 
more  extended  and  accurate  observations  to  inform  us  ;  meanwhile,  that  rain 
falls  more  frequently  about  four  days  before  full  moon,  and  less  frequently  about 
four  or  five  days  before  new  moon  than  at  other  parts  of  the  month,  seems  to 
be  a  conclusion  attended,  to  say  the  least  with  some  degree  of  probability. 

Schiibler  also  examined  the  question  of  a  correspondence  between  the  di- 
rection of  the  wind  and  the  lunar  phases,  and  found  that  winds  from  the  south 
and  southwest,  became  more  and  more  frequent  at  those  periods  of  the  month 
at  which  rain  was  also  observed  to  increase,  and  that  such  winds  were  more 
and  more  rare,  while  winds  in  the  contrary  direction  occurred  oftener  toward 
those  epochs  of  the  month  when  least  rain  was  observed  to  prevail.  These 
results,  it  will  be  seen,  are  quite  in  accordance,  and  the  question  respecting 
the  mode  of  action  by  which  the  periods  of  rain  are  produced,  would  be  re- 
duced to  the  question  of  the  physical  action  by  which  the  moon  affects  the 
currents  of  the  atmosphere. 

The  connexion  of  barometric  indications  with  atmospheric  phenomena  is  so 
obvious,  that  the  inquiry  as  to  a  correspondence  between  the  lunar  phases  and 
the  variations  of  the  barometer,  could  scarcely  escape  the  attention  of  meteo- 
rologists. M.  Flaugergues  accordingly  made  a  series  of  observations  at  Viviers 
(in  the  department  of  Ard^che),  in  France,  which  were  continued  from  1808 
to  1828,  a  period  of  twenty  years,  on  the  heights  of  the  barometer  in  relation 
to  the  lunar  phases :  that  the  influence  of  the  sun  might  be  always  the  same, 
the  observations  were  made  at  noon,  and  the  heights  of  the  barometer  were 
reduced  to  what  they  would  be  at  the  temperature  of  melting  ice.  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  mean  heights  of  the  barometer,  deduced  from  these  observa- 
tions : — 

New  moon 29*743 

First  octont 29-76 1 

First  quarter 29-740 

Second  octant. 29-716 

Foil  nxwn 4 29*736 

Third  ocUnt 29*75 1 

Last  quarter 29*772 

Fourth  octant *. 29*744 

Hence  it  appears  that  the  height  of  the  barometer  is  least  about  four  days 
before  full  moon,  and  greatest  six  or  seven  before  new  moon.  Now  these  are 
about  the  times  at  which  the  investigations  of  Schiibler  give  the  greatest  and 
least  quantity  of  rain :  and,  since  the  fall  of  the  barometer  generally  indicates 
a  tendency  to  rain,  these  results  are  in  accordance.  Although  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  the  variation  of  the  barometer  is  in  this  case  so  minute,  that  a  sen- 
sible effect  could  hardly  be  expected  from  it,  still,  though  minute,  it  is  quite 
distinct  and  decided. 

M.  Flaugergues  also  observed  the  mean  height  of  the  barometer  when  the 
moon  was  at  her  greatest  and  least  distance  from  the  earth,  and  found  that  at 
perigee  it  was  29*713,  and  at  apogee  29*753. 

So,  far,  therefore,  as  this  small  difference  can  be  supposed  to  indicate  any- 
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thing,  it  would  indicate  a  preyalence  to  rain  at  perigee  and  at  apogee,  whuh  k 
in  accordance  with  the  obaervationa  of  SchClbler. 

**  In  spite,  therefore,"  says  M.  Arago,  **  of  the  diatance  which  eepantee  Stalfnl 
from  Viviers,  and  in  spite  of  the  d^erent  methods  purmed,  and  thedilTeNaes 
of  instruments  used,  MM.  Flaugerguee  and  Schiibler  have  siriTod  at  analogiMi 
results."  It  seems  very  difficult,  therefore,  at  preaent,not  to  admit  thai  As 
moon  exercises  upon  our  atmosphere  an  action  very  smali,  it  ia  trae,  hot  which 
is  neverdieless  appreciable  even  with  the  instrumenta  which 
commonly  use. 

We  have  shown  that  the  theory  of  the  moon's  attraetiony  ^nP^  ^ 
atmospheric  tides  -  similar  to  those  of  the  ocean,  woold  lead  to  the  eoi 
that  the  height  of  Uie  barometer  obserred  at  noon,  when  themoon  ia  in  hw 
quarters,  would  be  less  than  its  height  at  noon  at  new  and  foil  moon.  Obsa^ 
Tation,  however,  shows  the  very  reverse  as  a  matter  of  fact.  The  obeervalioa 
of  M.  Flaugergues  gives  the  mean  height  at  the  barometer  qoadtalaree  39*796, 


and  at  new  and  full  moon  29*739 ;  the  height  quadraturea  being  in 
the  amount  of  0-017.    Thb  result  has  been  further  confirmed  by  ue  more 
observations  of  M.  Bouvard,  at  the  Paris  observatoiy :  he  haa  foond  the 
height  of  the  barometer  at  the  quartera  29*786,  and  at  new  and  fidl 
29*759 ;  the  excess  at  the  quarters  being  0*027. 

Although,  dierefore,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  there  exista  a  rdation  betwesa 
the  barometric  column  and  the  lunar  phases,  yet  it  is  not  the  Tolation  whiA 
the  theory  of  atmospheric  tides  would  indicate ;  and  by  whatever  physical  in- 
fluence the  effect  may  be  produced,  it  is  certainly  not  the  mvitation  of  ihs 
moon  affecting  our  atmosphere  in  a  manner  analogous  Co  that  by  which  aha  afr 
feet 3  the  waters  of  the  ocean.  Any  physical  effects  which  depend  on  the  rel* 
ative  positions  of  the  sun  and  moon,  as  seen  from  the  earth,  would  necessarily 
occur  in  the  same  order  throughout  the  year,  when  these  two  luminaries  them- 
selves have  corresponding  positions  in  the  heavens  on  the  same  days  of  the 
year.  At  a  very  early  period  in  the  history  of  astronomical  discovery,  it  was 
known  that,  afler  the  lapse  of  nineteen  years,  the  sun  and  moon  assume  on  suc- 
cessive days  of  the  year  relative  positions. 

Thus,  for  example,  if  the  moon  were  90^  behind  the  sun  on  a  certain 
day  of  a  certain  month  in  the  year  1 800,  it  would  be  90^  behind  the  sun  on 
the  same  day  of  the  same  month  in  the  year  1819,  and  again  in  the  year  1838, 
and  80  on  ;  but  on  the  same  day  of  the  same  month  in  any  intermediate  year 
it  would  have  a  different  relative  position  with  respect  to  the  sun.  This  cycle 
of  nineteen  years  was  known  to  the  Greeks,  and  was  called  ihe  Metonic  ctfeU^ 
from  Meton,  its  reputed  discoverer ;  and  it  has  always  been  used  as  a  conve- 
nient method  of  calculating  eclipses  and  other  phenomena  depending  on  the 
relative  positions  of  the  sun  and  moon.  In  a  solar  eclipse,  the  sun  and  moon 
must  occupy  nearly  the  same  position  in  the  heavens ;  and  in  a  lunar  eclipse, 
nearly  opposite  positions :  it  is  evident,  therefore,  that  if  an  eclipse  occur  on 
any  day  in  any  given  year,  an  eclipse  of  the  same  kind  must  occur  on  the  cor- 
responding day  in  every  nineteenth  succeeding  year.  The  tides,  depending  as 
they  do  on  the  relative  positions  of  the  sun  and  moon,  would  be  calculated 
with  facility  by  means  of  the  same  cycle  ;  and  meteorologists  who  hold  the 
doctrine  that  atmospheric  vicissitudes  depend  solely  or  chiefly  upon  the  rela- 
tive aspects  of  the  sun  and  moon,  have  favored  the  doctrines,  that  there  is  a 
general  cycle  of  weather,  the  period  of  which  corresponds  with  that  which  we 
have  noticed.  Thus  they  hold,  that  the  general  changes  of  weather  succeed 
each  other  in  the  same,  or  almost  the  same  order,  throughout  every  aucceasive 
period  of  nineteen  years. 

We  shall  not  here  object,  on  theoretical  grounds,  to  the  doctrine  that  the  true 
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t  of  the  Metonic  cycle  is  not  precisely  nineteen  years.  But  it  is  sub- 
)  a  stronger  objection  founded  on  the  principles  which  its  supporters 
Ives  rely  upon.  The  attraction  of  bodies  in  rirtue  of  their  grantation, 
les  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  square  of  the  distance  diminishes ;  and 
have  already  stated  that  the  moon's  distance  from  the  earth  is  variable  to 
)nt  not  inconsiderable,  it  is  evident,  that  her  influence  on  the  atmosphere 
JO  be  expected  to  depend  much  more  on  that  variation  of  distance,  than 
relative  position  with  respect  to  the  sun.  Now,  although  the  cycle  of 
m  years  corresponds  with  the  changes  of  her  relative  position  to  the  sun 
i  from  the  earth,  yet  it  has  no  correspondence  whatever  with  the  varia- 
her  distance ;  and  although,  on  each  day  of  each  succeeding  period  of 
sn  years,  she  will  have  the  same  apparent  position  relatively  to  the  sun, 
11  not  have  the  same  distance  from  the  earth,  and,  therefore,  will  not  ex- 
same  attraction  on  our  atmosphere.  Seeing,  then,  that  the  theory  of  the 
\  attraction  does  not  lend  its  miqualified  support  to  this  assumed  period 
Bteen  years  as  a  cycle  of  weather,  let  us  see  how  far  fact  and  ob- 
on  countenance  such  a  meteorological  period.  M.  Arago  (to  whom 
» indebted  for  the  most  complete  investigation  of  this  question,  and  for 
Uection  of  the  labors  of  others  upon  it)  has  successfully  shown  that 
ation  affords  no  countenance  or  confirmation  whatever  to  this  hypothe- 


las  been  said  that  the  years  1701,  1720,  1739,  and  1758,  being  cor- 
ding years  in  successive  intervals  of  nineteen  years,  show  in  the  differ- 
mths  the  same  characters  of  weather.  Now  to  try  this  fact,  it  will  be 
Aiy  to  adopt  some  distinct  test  of  the  characters  of  the  seasons  which  has 
g  in  it  arbitrary,  and  about  which  two  observers  cannot  differ.  For  this 
le  we  shall  take  the  highest  and  lowest  temperature  observed  in  each 
years,  and  the  annual  quantity  of  rain  which  fell  in  them  respectively : — 


1701.. 
1720  . 
1739.. 
1758., 


Temp.  Max. 
...90-5 

•  •  .09*0.  .  .  •  •  • 

•  .  .«l<b*7.  • .  •  • . 

•  •  •  uo'v  •..••* 


Temp.  Ml 
...27-5. 
...29-3. 
...28-6. 
...27-3 


Rtin,  Inches. 
....22-7 
•  •  •  •  lo'o 
....20-4 


h  is  the  kind  of  congruity  on  which  the  advocates  for  the  Metonic  cycle 
If  any  four  years  were  taken  indiscriminately  at  any  given  places,  the 
les  of  temperature  and  quantities  of  rain  could  scarcely  be  expected  to 
t  greater  differences.  M.  Arago  had  extended  the  comparison  to  other 
B  separated  by  the  same  interval  of  nineteen,  yeaxs,  or  by  multiples 
oteen  years. 


Yean. 

Max.  Temp. 

Min.  Temp. 

Aannal  quantity 
ofrainln  tachet. 

1725 
1782 

W-2 
90-5 

24-6 
7-2 

18-6 
23*5 

1709 
1728 

67-1 
87-1 

5-8 
16*9 

23-2 
17-2 

1710 
1748 

831 
98-4 

7-3 
9-3 

16-9 
18-4 

1711 
1730 

85-3 
88-2 

14-9 
19-6 

26*8 
17-0 

1733 
1771 

90-5 
92.7 

28-2 
91 

19*6 
19-2 

1734 
1753 

89-4 
100*6 

230 
11.3 

18-7 
18-9 

«T 
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There  ure  here  no  traces  qf  eorreepondeiice  in  the  extremee  of  tempenlan,  | 
or  the  qoantitiee  of  rain,    It  it  manifeat  that  any  aeaaen  taken  at  haavd^worid 
not  present  greater  discordances  than  are  found  in  the  above  taMe. 

The  variation  of  the  moon's  distance  from  the  earth  (to  which  we  haveMis 
than  once  adverted)  is  occasioned  by  the  fitct  that  her  path  lomd  die  esidi  ii 
not  circular,  but  oval — the  poaition  of  the  eartk  beinff  nearer  to  the  oos  ead 
than  the  other.  As  the  moon,  therefore,  spproaches  the  farthermost  eztmaity 
of  her  oval  orbit,  her  distance  fiom  the  earm  continually  increasoe  vntfl,  ani- 
ving  atthat  point,  it  becomes  greatest;  as  she  moves  from  thai  eztremiqrQfihs 
o^itto  the  other  end  of  the  oval,  her  distance  continually  diminiriiee  oslfl  B^ 
riving  at  Uie  other  end,  it  becomes  least.  These  variations  of  distsnoe  lis 
produced  every  revolution  of  the  moon  round  the  earth.  Now,  owing  tot 
certain  change  of  position,  to  which  the  moon's  orbit  is  subject,  the  points  whick 
mark  her  greatest  and  least  distances  are  subject  to  a  slow,  .gradual,  and  itga- 
lar  clmnge ;  so  that  the  jpoints  in  the  heavena  at  whi^  ahe  reaches  her  nsn* 
ett  and  Teatt  distances  are  different  every  revolution.  After  the  bmee,  Imiw« 
ever,  of  eig^  yeara  and  ten  months,  these  points  having  travened  die  whole 
circumference  of  the  heavens,  resume  their  former  positioa  veiy  neaily;  to 
that  the  actual  times  at  which  the  moon  is  observed  at  the  aame  dielaacea  fim 
the  earth,  and  also  at  the  same  pointa  in  the  heavens,  recur  in  a  cyek^  Ao 
length  of  which  is  about  eight  years  and  ten  months. 

So  fs^  therefore,  as  the  vicissitudes  of  the  weadier  can  be  eupiioeed  Is  be 
influenced  by  this  cause,  their  period  should  be  such  that,  after  the  lt|ist  tf 
nine  years,  die  corresponding  states  of  the  weather  would  be,  aa  it  weie,  tm 
months  in  advance :  thus  the  effect  produced  in  December,  1800,  wodd  agait 
be  produced  in  October,  1809,  in  August,  1818,  and  so  on. 

If  the  purpose  be  to  determine  the  cycle  in  which  the  lunar  influence,  so  fu 
as  it  depends  on  distance,  would  produce  the  same  effects  upon  the  same  dtji 
of  the  year,  the  duration  of  the  cycle  would  be  six  times  eight  years  and  tea 
months  :  for  in  six  successive  intervals  of  that  period,  there  are  exactly  fifty* 
three  years ;  but  any  less  number  of  periods  of  eight  years  and  ten  months  do 
not  make  a  complete  jiumber  of  years.  Therefore  after  a  cycle  of  fifty-three 
years,  the  moon  being  on  the  same  day  of  each  successive  year  at  the  same 
distance  from  the  earth,  her  influence,  so  far  as  depends  on  distances,  will  be 
the  same,  and  will  produce  the  same  effect  upon  the  weather.  j 

Now  we  cannot  better  illustrate  the  loose  and  inaccurate  manner  in  which  sci-  { 
entific  principles  are  applied  by  some  meteorologists  than  by  stating  that  this  cy- 1 
cle  of  eight  years  and  ten  months  has  formed  the  theoretical  grounds  for  a  re- 
puted meteorological  period  of  nine  years.  It  has  been  maintained  t|itl, 
through  every  successive  interval  of  nine  years,  the  changes  of  weather  have 
a  general  correspondence :  thus,  if  the  state  of  the  weather  throughout  the 
year  1800  be  examined,  it  has  been  said  to  correspond  with  the  weather 
throughout  the  years  1809,  and  1818,  &c. 

That  the  changes  in  the  positions  of  the  points  of  the  moon's  greatest  and 
least  distance  are  insufficient  in  theory  to  account  for  such  meteorological  cy- 
cle as  we  have  explained.     But  let  us  see  how  the  fact  stands. 

Toaldo,  whose  meteorological  researches  we  have  adverted  to,  has  stated, 
that  at  Padua,  by  resolving  a  long  interval  of  time  into  successive  periods  of 
nine  years,  the  quantities  of  rain  collected  in  each  of  these  periods  were  equal, 
but  he  adcls  this  equality  would  disappear  if  the  whole  interval  were  resolved 
into  groups  of  eight  years,  or  into  successive  intervals  of  any  other  .number  of 
years.  M.  Arago,  taking  the  Italian  meteorologist  at  his  word,  and  acceptiaf 
without  question,  his  own  tables  and  data,  has  given  the  following  estimate  of 
the  quantity  of  rain  which  had  fallen  in  successive  intervals  of  nine  years : — 
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The  confidence  to  which  Toaldo's  reasoning  and  calculations  are  entitled, 
may  be  estimated  by  comparing  the  quantities  of  rain  which  fall  in  any  other 
intervals,  from  which  it  will  be  seen  that  it  is  not  subject  to  greater  variation 
than  that  which  exists  among  the  above  results. 

M.  Arago  gives  some  amusing  examples  of  the  kind  of  speculation  and  rea- 
soning in  which  meteorologists  sometimes  indulge.  Some,  he  sa3rs,  found  the 
aasurned  cycle  of  nine  years  on  the  passage  of  Pliny,  where  he  sa3rs  that  every 
fourth,  and,  more  especially,  every  eighth  year,  the  seasons  undergo  a  kind  of 
effervescence  by  the  revolution  of  d^e  hundredth  moon.  Admitting  Pliny's 
maxim  to  be  true,  and  supposing  by  the  word  effervescence  we  are  to  under- 
stand a  regular  recurrence  every  eight  years  of  the  changes  of  the  weather 
which  took  place  in  the  preceding  eight  years,  what  are  we  to  conclude  ?  Is 
not  the  question  here,  whether  the  vicissitudes  of  weather  recur  at  intervals 
of  nine  years  ?  and  the  celebrated  Roman  naturalist  speaks  of  a  period  of  only 
eight  years. 

From  all  that  has  been  stated,  it  follows,  then,  conclusively,  that  the  popular 
notions  concerning  the  influence  of  the  lunar  phases  on  the  weather  have  no 
foundation  in  the  theory,  and  no  correspondence  with  observed  facts.  That 
the  moon,  by  her  gravitation,  exerts  an  attraction  on  our  atmosphere  cannot  be 
doubted  ;  but  the  effects  which  that  attraction  would  produce  upon  the  weather 
are  not  in  accordance  with  observed  phenomena ;  and,  therefore,  these  effects 
are  either  too  small  in  amount  to  be  appreciable  in  the  actual  state  of  meteor- 
ological instruments,  or  they  are  obliterated  by  other  more  powerful  causes, 
from  which  hitherto  they  have  not  been  eliminated.  It  appears,  however,  by 
some  series  of  observations,  not  yet  confirmed  or  continued  through  a  sufficient 
period  of  time,  that  a  slight  correspondence  may  be  discovered  between  the 
periods  of  rain  and  the  phases  of  the  moon,  indicating  a  very  feeble  influence, 
depending  on  the  relative  position  of  that  luminary  to  the  sun,  but  having  no 
discoverable  relation  to  the  lunar  attraction.  This  is  not  without  interest  as  a 
subject  of  scientific  inquiry,  and  is  entitled  to  the  attention  of  meteorologists ; 
but  its  influence  is  so  feeble  that  it  is  altogether  destitute  of  popular  interest  as 
a  weather  prognostic.  It  may,  therefore,  be  stated  that,  as  far  as  observation 
combined  with  theory  has  aiflbrded  any  means  of  knowledge,  there  are  no 
Rounds  for  the  prognostications  of  weather  erroneously  supposed  to  be  derived 
from  the  influence  of  the  sun  and  moon. 

Those  who  are  impressed  with  the  feeling  that  an  opinion  so  universally  en- 
tertained even  in  countries  remote  from  each  other,  as  that  which  presumes  an 
influence  of  the  moon  over  the  changes  of  the  weather,  will  do  well  to  remem- 
ber that  against  that  opinion  we  have  not  here  opposed  mere  theory.  Nay,  we 
have  abandoned  for  the  occasion  the  support  that  science  might  afford,  and  the 
light  it  might  shed  on  the  negative  of  this  question,  and  have  dealt  with  it  as  a 
mere  question  of  fact.    It  matters  little,  so  far  as  this  question  is  concerned, 
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in  what  manner  the  moon  and  sun  may  produce  an  eifect  on  the  weathe 
e^en  whether  ihey  be  active  causes  in  producing  such  effect  at  aJL  The  ] 
and  the  only  point  of  importance  is,  whellier»  regarded  ns  a  mere  miUttr  c\ 
any  correspondence  between  the  changes  of  the  moon  and  those  of  the  wc 
oxis^!     And  a  short  examination  of  the  recorded  facta  proves  that  it 
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Ox  another  occasion,  I  gave  at  some  length  the  history  of  Halley's  comet, 
by  far  the  most  interesting  of  all  the  periodic  comets*  yet  discovered.  I  shall 
now  bring  under  your  notice  the  remaining  bodies  of  this  class. 

A  periodic  comet,  as  the  name  implies,  is  one  which  is  known  to  return  at 
regular  intervals  to  our  system,  and  whose  reappearance  in  the  heavens  can 
therefore  be  predicted.  The  paths  of  these  bodies  round  the  sun  are  eccentric 
ellipses,  having  the  centre  of  the  sun  in  one  of  their  foci. 

encke's  cohet. 

In  the  year  1818,  a  comet  was  observed  at  Marseilles,  on  the  26th  of  No- 
rember,  by  M.  Pons.  In  the  following  January,  its  path  being  calculated,  M. 
Arago  immediately  recognised  it  as  identical  with  one  which  had  appeared  in 
1805.  Subsequently,  M.  Encke  of  Berlin  succeeded  in  calculating  its  entire 
orbit — inferring  the  invisible  from  the  visible  part — and  found  that  its  period 
round  the  sun  was  about  twelve  hundred  days.  This  calculation  was  verified 
by  the  fact  of  its  return  in  1822,  since  which  time  the  comet  has  gone  by  the 
name  of  EnckS*s  comely  and  returned  regularly. 

This  comet  exhibited  the  appearance  of  a  mass  of  nebulous  vapor,  so  trans- 
parent, even  at  its  centre,  that  stars  can  be  seen  through  it.  It  is  round,  or 
rather  oval,  in  its  form,  and  is  too  attenuated  and  feeble  in  its  light  to  be  dis- 
covered without  the  aid  of  a  telescope.  The  annexed  figure,  1,  is  that  which  is 
usually  given  as  a  representation  of  its  telescopic  appearance. 

The  orbit  of  Encke's  comet  is  an  oval,  whose  length  is  about  double  its 
breadth.  At  its  nearest  approach  to  the  sun,  the  distance  of  the  comet  is  about 
thirty-four  millions  of  miles,  which  is  about  the  distance  of  the  planet  Mercury. 
When  most  remote  from  the  sun,  its  distance  is  about  four  hundred  and  forty- 
three  millions  of  miles,  which  is  nearly  four  and  a  half  times  the  earth's  dis- 

nce,  and  it  little  less  than  the  distance  of  Jupiter.     The  orbit  is  inclined  to 
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that  of  die  earth  at  neailr  thirteen  degrees.  This  conot  naj  be  coosidi 
aa  a  planet,  revolTuig' wiuiin  the  oibit  of  Jupiter,  and  neai^  in  the  comi 
{dane  of  the  solar  sjrstem.  Its  motion  is  in  tne  same  direction  as  that  of 
[danets. 

In  the  calcidations  of  Eacki  tot  the  determinatton  of  the  mormnent  of 
comet,  the  most  scrupolons  account  was  taken  of  the  effecta  which  the  pla 
most  produce  npon  it.  Nevertheless,  a  small  diserepalicf  was  feond  to  c 
between  its  observed  and  compnted  returns ;  and  what  waa  atiU  more  rem 
able,  this  discrepancy  waa  of  the  same  nature  in  every  case,  so  that  it  is 
possible  to  suppose  that  it  could  have  arisen  from  any  casual  error  of  con 
tation  or  of  observation ;  since,  had  it  so  occurred,  it  would  have  affected 
result  irregularly.  We  must  therefore  conclude  that  this  comet  does  not 
cisely  retrace  its  course  each  revolution.  It  is  found,  however,  that  this  irr 
larity,  from  whatever  cause  it  may  proceed,  does  not  disturb  the  plane  of 
comet's  path.  It  is,  in  fact,  accordmg  to  the  observations  snd  reasoning 
Professor  Encke,  precisely  the  effect  which  would  be  produced  if  the  sj 
through  which  the  comet  moves  was  filled  by  a  subtle  fluid,  offering  a  s 
resistance  to  the  motion  of  the  comet :  just  as  our  atmosphere  resists  the  mc 
of  any  light  body  through  it. 

The  existence  of  an  extremely  subtle  ethereal  fluid  which  filla  the  in 
tude  of  space,  has  been  adopted  hypothetically  to  explain  the  phenomen 
optics.  In  fact,  light  itself  is,  according  to  the  undulatory  theory,  sui^x>sc 
consist  in  vibrations  transmitted  through  such  a  fluid,  just  aa  sound  is  kn 
to  consist  in  similar  undulations  transmitted  through  the  atmosphere.  £ 
erto  this  assumed  cause  for  light  has  been  justly  regarded  aa  an  ingeniona 
pothesis  not  proved,  but  which  accounts  for  the  various  phenomena  more  i 
and  satisfactorily  than  the  corpuscular  theory,  which,  being  open  to  the  s 
objection,  completely  fails  when  applied  to  some  phenomena  of  light  w! 
recent  investigations  have  developed.  If  an  effect  similar  to  that  which 
been  observed  in  Enck6's  comet  should  be  discovered  on  the  approachin( 
turn  of  Halley's  comet,  snd  still  more,  if  it  be  observed  on  the  next  retar 
Biela*s  comet,  the  undulatory  h3rpothesis  will  begin  to  assume  the  charactc 
a  vera  causa ;  and  that  theory  of  light  must,  under  such  circumstancea,  be 
sidered  as  established. 

The  effect  on  the  return  of  a  comet  produced  by  this  resistance,  contrai 
what  might  at  first  be  expected,  is  to  accelerate  it,  or  to  make  the  actna 
torn  anticipate  the  return  as  computed  on  the  supposition  that  the  comet  m 
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in  sn  unresisting  medium.  This  difficulty  wil],  however,  be  removed,  if  it  be 
zemembered  that  a  resisting  medium,  by  diminishing  the  velocity  of  the  body 
in  its  orbit,  diminishes  the  influence  of  the  centrifugal  force  to  resist  solar  at- 
traction. The  body,  therefore,  follows  a  path  constantly  nearer  to  the  sun  ;  in 
other  words,  the  orbit  is  in  a  progressive  state  of  diminution.  Now,  the  less 
the  orbit  is,  the  less  time  necessary  to  describe  it ;  and  consequently  the  shorter 
the  period  of  the  successive  returns  of  the  body  to  the  same  position. 

If  the  successive  returns  of  the  periodic  comets  should  establish  satisfacto- 
rily the  existence  of  the  luminous  ether,  it  will  follow  that  after  the  lapse  of  a 
certain  time  every  comet  will  ultimately  fall  into  the  sun.  In  every  succeed- 
ing revolution  of  the  same  comet,  its  path  would  fall  a  little  within  its  former 
course,  and  it  would  deacribe  a  spiral  line  round  the  sun,  continually  approach- 
ing that  body,  until  at  length  it  would  arrive  close  to  its  surface  ;  before  this 
could  happen,  it  would  doubtless  be  wholly  converted  into  a  light  gas  by  his 
heat,  which  would  probably  mingle  with  the  solar  atmoephere. 

In  the  efforts  by  which  the  human  mind  labors  after  truth,  it  is  curious  to 
observe  how  often  that  desired  object  is  stumbled  upon  by  accident,  or  arrived 
at  by  reasoning  which  is  false.  One  of  Newton's  conjectures  respecting  com- 
ets was,  that  they  are  "  the  aliment  by  which  suns  are  sustained  ;"  and  he 
therefore  concluded  that  these  bodies  were  in  a  state  of  progressive  decline 
upon  the  suns,  round  which  they  respectively  swept ;  and  that  into  these  suns 
they  from  time  to  time  fell.  This  opinion  appears  to  have  been  cherished  by 
Newton  to  the  latest  hours  of  his  life  :  he  not  only  consigned  it  to  his  immor- 
tal writings,  but,  at  the  age  of  eighty-three,  a  conversation  took  place  between 
him  and  Ms  nephew  on  Uiis  subject,  which  has  come  down  to  us.  *<  I  cannot 
•ay,"  said  Newton,  "  when  the  comet  of  1680  will  fall  into  the  sun  :  possibly 
after  five  or  six  revolutions ;  but  whenever  that  time  shall  arrive,  the  heat  of 
the  sun  will  be  raised  by  it  to  such  a  point,  that  our  globe  will  be  burnt,  and 
ail  the  animals  upon  it  will  perish.  The  new  stars  observed  by  Hipparchus, 
Tycho,  and  Kepler,  must  have  proceeded  from  such  a  cause,  for  it  is  impossi- 
ble otherwise  to  explain  their  sudden  splendor."  His  nephew  then  asked  him, 
**  why,  when  he  stated  in  his  writings  that  comets  would  fall  into  the  sun,  did 
he  not  also  state  those  vast  fires  they  must  produce,  as  he  supposed  they  had 
done  in  the  stars  1" — "  Because,**  replied  the  old  man,  "  the  conflagrations  of 
the  sun  concern  us  a  little  more  directly.  I  have  said,  however,"  added  he, 
amiling,  "  enough  to  enable  the  world  to  collect  my  opinion." 

It  may  be  aslMd,  if  the  existence  of  a  resisting  medium  be  admitted,  whether 
the  same  ultinuUe  fata  must  not  await  the  planets  ?  To  this  inquiry  it  may  be 
answered  that,  within  the  limito  of  past  astronomical  record,  the  ethereal  me- 
dium, if  it  exist,  has  had  no  sensible  effect  on  the  motion  of  any  planet.  That 
it  might  have  a' perceptible  effect  upon  comets,  and  yet  not  upon  planets,  will 
not  be  surprising,  if  the  extreme  lightness  of  the  comets  compared  with  their 
bulk  be  considered.  The  effect  in  the  two  cases  niay  be  compared  to  that  of 
the  atmosphere  upon  a  piece  of  swan's  down  and  upon  a  leaden  btdlet  moving 
through  it.  It  is  certain  that  whatever  may  be  the  nature  of  this  resisting  me- 
diom,  it  will  not,  for  many  hundred  years  to  come,  produce  the  slightest  per- 
ceptible effect  upon  the  motions  of  the  planets. 

biela's  combt. 

On  Febraanr  28,  1826,  M.  Biela,  an  Austrian  officer,  observed  in  Bohemia 
a  comet,  whicn  was  seen  at  Marseilles  about  the  same  time  by  M.  Gambart. 
The  path  which  it  pursued  was  observed  to  be  similar  to  that  of  comets  which 
had  appeared  in  1772  and  1806.    Finally,  it  wss  found  that  this  body  moved 
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Toand  the  sun  in  an  otiI  orbit,  and  that  the  time  of  its  levohtfioa  wi 
yean  uid  eight  nxNitha.  It  haa  aince  returned  at  its  pcodietod  timeo ;  and 
been  adopted  as  a  member  of  our  ajatem^  nnder  the  name  of  Bida'a  eqoM 
The  annexed  diagram,  fig.  2,  ezhibito  the  fonn  and  poaitioa  of  the  orint  of 
comet  in  relation  to  thoee.  oi  the  princijpal  [daneta,  giving  the  ancceeaJTe  ] 
tiona  it  aaaomed  during  ita  appearance  m  1832. 


j=y= 


Biela*B  comet  moves  in  lin  orbit  whose  plane  is  nearly  the  same  with  i 
of  the  planets.  It  is  but  slightly  oval,  the  length  being  to  the  breadth  id 
proportion  of  about  three  to  two.  When  nearest  to  the  sun,  its  distant 
nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  earth  ;  and  when  roost  remote  from  the  sun,  its 
tance  somewhat  exceeds  that  of  Jupiter.  Thus  it  ranges  through  the  i 
system,  between  the  orbits  of  Jupiter  and  the  earth. 

Notwithstanding  the  discovery  of  the  periodic  comets  of  £nck6  and  B 
still  the  comet  of  Halley  maintains  a  paramount  astronomical  interest,  and 
be  considered  to  stand  alone  in  exhibiting  those  physical  phenomena  w 
seem  to  be  the  exclusive  characteristics  of  the  class  to  which  it  beftonga. 
though  the  comets  of  Encke  and  Biela  are  unquestionably  objecta  of  intere 
the  geometer  and  astronomer,  yet  their  short  periods,  the  limited  apace  w: 
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which  they  are  circumscribed  in  their  motion,  the  small  obliqui^  and  eccen- 
tncity  of  their  orbits,  and  consequently  the  very  slight  disturbance  which  they 
sustain  from  the  attraction  of  the  planets,  render  them,  for  all  physical  purposes, 
nothing  more  than  new  planets  of  inappreciable  mass  belonging  to  bur  system. 
Unlike  other  known  comets,  they  do  not  rush  from  the  invisible  and  inacessible 
depths  of  space,  and,  after  sweeping  our  system,  depart  to  distances  under 
the  conception  of  which  the  imagination  itself  is  confounded ;  they  possess 
none  of  diat  grandeur  which  is  connected  with  whatever  appears  to  break 
through  the  fixed  cider  of  the  universe.  It  is  still  reserved  for  the  comet  of 
Haliey  alone  to  exhibit  a  phenomenon,  so  far  as  we  know,  unique  ;  to  afford  a 
splendid  result  of  tlios^  powers  of  calculation  by  which  we  are  enabled  to  follow 
it  through  the  depchis  of  space  two  thousand  millions  of  miles  beyond  the  ex- 
treme verge  of  the  solar  system ;  and,  notwithstanding  disturbances  which 
render  each  succeeding  period  of  its  return  different  from  the  last,  to  foretell 
that  return  with  precision. 

lsxell's  comet. 


In  the  month  of  June,  1770,  Messier  observed  a  comet,  which  was  after- 
ward sufficiently  observed  to  render  its  course  through  the  system  calculable. 
It  was  foimd  not  to  correspond  with  that  of  any  comet  previously  known.  It 
remained  visible  for  an  unusual  length  of  time ;  and  continued  observations  on 
it  proved  that  it  moved,  not  as-  comets  were  then  generally  found  to  move,  in  a 
parabola,  or  very  elongated  ellipse,  but  in  an  oval  of  very  small  dimensions. 

Its  orbit  was  cakulated  by  the  celebrated  Lexell,  and  found  to  be  an  ellipse, 
of  which  the  greater  axis  was  only  equal  to  three  times  the  diameter  of  the 
earth's  orbit,  frhich  showed  that  its  periodical  revolution  round  the  sun  woidd 
be  completed  in  five  years  and  a  half. 

With  so  short  a  period,  the  comet  ought  frequently  to  be  seen.  But  here 
springs  up  a  difficulty.  This  comet  was  never  seen  before,  and  has  never 
been  seen  since !  What,  then,  has  become  of  it  ?  and  where  and  how  did  it 
exist  before  its  discovery  by  Messier  ?  Its  appearance  was  too  conspicuous 
and  its  light  too  vivid  to  allow  of  the  supposition  that  it  could  have  been  pres- 
ent, yei  not  observed. 

The  law  of  gravitation  discovered  by  Newton,  and  fully  developed  by  his 
illustrious  successors,  enables  us  fully  to  explain  this  difficulty.  We  shall 
adopt  the  words  of  Arago : — 

Why  has  not  the  comet  been  seen  every  five  years  and  a  half  before  1770  ? 
Because  the  orbit  was  then  totally  different  from  that  it  has  since  pursued. 

Wky  has  not  the  comet  been  seen  since  1770  ?  For  the  reason  that  its  pas- 
sage to  the  point  of  perihelion  in  1776  took  place  by  day  ;  and  before  the  fol- 
lowing return,  the  form  of  the  orbit  was  so  altered,  that  had  the  comet  been 
visible  from  the  earth  it  would  not  have  been  recognised. 

Lexell  had  already  remarked,  according  to  his  elements  of  1770,  that  the 
comet  ought  to  pass  in  the  vicinity  of  Jupiter  in  1767,  less  than  the  fifty-eighth 
part  of  his  distance  from  the  sun  ;  that  in  1779,  when  it  returned  to  us,  it  would 
be,  near  the  end  of  August,  about  Ave  hundred  times  nearer  that  same  planet 
than  to  the  sun  ;  so  that  then,  notwithstanding  the  immense  size  of  the  solar 
globe,  its  attractive  power  on  the  comet  was  not  the  two  hundredth  part  that 
ii  Jupiter.  Thus  it  coidd  not  be  doubted  that  the  comet  had  experienced  con-  \ 
siderable  perturbations  in  1767  and  1779  ;  but  it  is  yet  necessary  to  establish 
that  these  perturbations  were  numericaUy  strong  enough  to  explain  the  total 
want  of  observations,  as  well  before  as  afler  the  year  1770. 

The  formularies  in  the  fourth  volume  of  the  Mecanique  Celeste  give  the  ana- 
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lytical  solution  of  this  problem :  the  actual  elliptic  orbit  of  a  comet  being  known, 
what  was  its  previous  oibit  ?  What  will  it  be  hereafter,  taking  into  account 
in  both  cases  the  perturbating  effects  caused  by  the  planets  of  our  system  ? 

Well,  then,  by  putting  ihese  fornnilaries  into  numbers — by  substituting,  fat 
its  component  indeterminate  letters,  the  particular  elements  of  the  comet  o( 
1770 — it  will  first  be  found  that  in  1767,  previous  to  the  approach  of  that  bodf 
to  Jupiter,  the  elliptic  orbit  which  it  described  corresponds,  not  to  five  but  lo 
fifty  years  of  revolution  round  the  sun ;  afterward,  that  in  1779,  on  its  deptr 
ture  out  of  the  attraction  of  the  same  planet,  the  orbit  of  the  comet  could  not  be 
completed  in  less  than  twenty  years.  From  the  same  researches  it  results  du^ 
before  1767,  during  the  whole  progress  of  its  revolutions,  the  shortest  distaoct 
of  the  comet  from  the  sun  was  one  hundred  and  ninety-nine  millions  of  leagnei 
(five  hundred  and  ninety-seven  millions  of  miles),  and  that  after  1779  the  miii* 
mum  of  distance  became  one  hundred  and  thirty-one  miDions  of  leagues  (thice 
hundred  and  ninety-three  millions  of  miles).  This  was  stiU  too  far  remoTed 
for  the  comet  to  be  perceptible  from  the  earth. 

However  singular  it  may  appear,  we  are,  then,  fully  authorized  to  say  of  thi 
comet  of  1770,  that  the  action  of  Jupiter  brought  it  to  us  in  1767,  and  tbl 
the  same  action,  producing  an  inverse  efiect,  removed  it  from  us  in  the  yen 
1779. 

whiston's  comet. 

A  remaikable  comet  appeared  in  the  year  1680,  which  has  been  leodend 
memorable  by  the  attempt  of  Whiston  to  prove  that  it  was  periodic,  and  tbt 
on  one  of  its  former  risits  it  was  the  proximate  cause  of  the  Mosaic  delngi. 
Arago,  in  his  essay  on  comets,  has  discussed  fully  the  question  raised  \f 

Whiston. 

Whiston,  says  he,  proposed  to  show  not  only  in  what  manner  a  con»et  migkt 
have  occasioned  the  deluge  of  Noah,  but  was  desirous,  moreover,  that  his  ei- 
planation  should  agree  minutely  with  all  the  circumstances  of  that  great  catis- 
trophe  as  related  in  Genesis.     Let  us  see  how  he  has  succeeded  in  his  object 

The  biblical  deluge  happened  in  the  year  2349  before  the  Christian  era,  ac- 
cording to  the  modem  Hebrew  text ;  or  the  year  2926,  after  the  Samaritan 
text,  the  Septuaginty  and  Josephus,  Is  there,  then,  reason  to  suppose  that  at 
either  of  those  periods  a  great  comet  had  appeared  ? 

Among  the  comets  observed  by  modern  astronomers,  that  of  1680  may,  fioo 
its  brilliancy,  without  hesitation  be  placed  in  the  first  rank. 

A  great  many  historians,  both  native  and  foreign,  mention  a  very  large  cometf 
in  similitude  to  the  blaze  of  the  sun,  having  an  immense  train,  which  appeared  in 
the  year  1106.  In  ascending  still  higher,  we  find  a  very  large  and  tenific  i 
comet  designated  by  the  Byzantine  writers  by  the  name  of  Lampadias,  because 
it  resembled  a  burning  lamp,  the  appearance  of  which  maybe  fixed  in  the  year 
531.  All  the  world  knows,  in  fine,  that  a  comet  appeared  in  the  month  of 
September,  in  the  year  of  the  death  of  Caesar,  during  the  games  given  by  the 
emperor  Augustus  to  the  Roman  people.  That  comet  was  very  brilliant,  as  it 
became  visible  from  the  eleventh  hour  of  the  day,  that  is,  about  ^ye  o'clock  in 
the  evening,  or  before  sunset.     Its  date  is  in  the  year  43  before  our  era. 

Since  we  have  not  any  exact  observation  of  the  comets  of — 43,  or  531.  or 
of  1106  ;  since  we  cannot  calculate  their  parabolic  orbits  ;  since  we  want  the 
only  criterion  which  would  enable  us  to  decide  with  perfect  certainty  either 
the  identity  or  dissemblance  of  two  comets,  let  us  at  least  remember  that  those 
of  1680,  of  1106,  of  531,  and  of  — 43,  were  very  brilliant,  and  let  us  compare 
with  each  other  the  dates  of  these  apparitions  : — 
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From  1106  to  1680  we  find 574  years. 

"        631  "1106    "    "    675    " 

«<     —43  «    531    «    «    ,,• 575    w 

As  we  have  not  reckoned  the  months  or  portions  of  years,  these  periods  may 
rei^arded  as  equal  to  each  other,  and  thence  it  becomes  probable  enough 
U  the  comet  of  the  death  of  Cssar,  of  531,  of  1106,  and  of  1680,  have  been 
ly  the  reappearances  of  one  and  the  same  comet,  which,  after  baring 
a  thxoagh  its  orbit — after  having  made  its  complete  revolution  in  about  five 
tndred  and  seventy-five  years — ^became  again  visible  from  the  earth.  Then 
the  period  of  five  hundred  and  seventy-five  years  is  multiplied  by  four,  we 
nre  twenty-three  hundred,  which,  added  to  43,  the  date  of  Cesar's  comet, 
vesy  with  the  difference  of  only  six  years,  the  epoch  of  the  deluge,  resulting 
MB  the  modem  Hebrew  text.  In  multiplying  by  five,  the  date  of  the  Stptua- 
mi  is  found  within  eight  years. 

If  iRre  recollect  the  marked  differences  of  the  comet  of  1759  in  the  period 
its  revolution  round  the  sun,  we  shall  acknowledge  that  Whiston  might  le- 
Simately  have  felt  authorized  to  suppose  that  the  great  comet  of  1680,  or  of 
m  death  of  Cassar,  was  near  the  earth  at  the  period  of  Noah's  deluge,  and  that 
•  had  some  part  in  that  great  phenomenon. 

I  shall  not  stop  to  ex^ain  minutely  the  series  of  transformations  by  which 
bft  earth,  which,  according  to  Whiston,  was  originally  a  comet,  became  the 
idbe  we  now  inhabit.  I  shall  content  myself  by  8a3dng  that  he  considers 
IS  nucleus  of  the  earth  as  a  hard  and  compact  substance,  which  was  the 
■sient  nucleus  of  the  comet ;  that  the  matters  of  various  natures  confusedly 
ized,  which  composed  the  nebulosity,  subsided  more  or  less  quickly,  accord- 

Pto  their  specific  gravities ;  that  then  the  solid  nucleus  was  at  first  surround- 
by  a  dense  and  thick  fluid ;  that  the  earthy  matters  precipitated  themselves 
iftsrward,  and  formed  a  covering  over  the  dense  fluid — a  kind  of  crust,  which 

if.  be  compared  to  the  shell  of  an  egg ;  that  the  water,  in  its  turn,  came  to 
this  solid  crust ;  that  in  a  considerable  degree  it  became  filtered  through 
fissures,  and  spread  itself  over  the  thick  fluid  ;  that,  in  fine,  the  gaseous 
kslters  remaining  suspended,  purified  themselves  gradually,  and  constituted  our 

■osphere. 

Thus  in  this  system  the  great  biblical  abyss  is  supposed  to  consist  of  a  solid 
ndeus  and  of  two  concentric  orbs.  Of  these  orbs,  that  nearest  to  the  centre 
s  formed  of  a  heavy  fluid  which  first  precipitated  itself ;  the  second  is  of  water ; 
t  is,  then,  properly  speaking,  upon  the  last  of  these  fluids  that  the  exterior  and 
Mid  crust  of  the  earth  reposes. 

It  is  proper  now  to  examine  how,  after  that  constitution  of  the  globe  to  which 

least  many  geologists  could  oppose  more  than  one  difficulty,  Whiston  ex- 
the  two  principal  events  of  the  deluge  described  by  Moses. 

In  the  six  hundredth  year  of  Noah's  life,  says  the  book  of  Genesis,  on  the 
iseventeenth  day  of  the  second  month,  the  same  day  were  <Ul  the  fountains  of 
^'tki  great  deep  broken  «p,  and  the  windows  of  heaven  were  opened, 
\  At  the  period  of  the  deluge,  the  comet  of  1680,  says  Wniston,  was  only  nine 
-or  ten  thousand  miles  from  the  earth :  it  attracted,  therefore,  the  water  from 
the  great  deep,  as  the  moon  at  present  attracts  the  waters  of  the  ocean.  Its 
action,  on  account  of  that  great  proximity,  must  have  tended  to  produce  an 
immense  tide.  The  terrestrial  shell  could  not  resist  the  impetuosity  of  the 
inundation ;  it  broke  in  at  a  great  number  of  points,  and  the  waters,  then  free, 
spread  themselves  over  the  continents.  The  reader  will  here  recognise  the 
fixture  of  the  fountains  of  the  great  deep. 

The  ordinary  rains  of  our  days,  even  continued  for  forty  days,  would  have  \ 
produced  but 'a  small  accumulation.    In  taking  for  daily  rain  Uiat  which  falls 
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tt  Ptrit  tamialhr*  the  produce  of  six  weeka*  te  tnm  oowmag  dw  UgM 
mountiins,  wonU  teareely  hftTe  fonued  a  d^^  ^jm^M  fM^  -I^  >*  dienlbif 
necessaiy  to  refer  to  other  eonrcee  than  iU  e^^meU  tf^kimm^  WUsttm  Im 
found  them  in  the  nebulosity  end  tail  of  i!io  cometr 

According  to  him,  the  neboloeity  reacbed  the  earth  near  the  Gt^rdim 
(Armrat)  monntains.  Thoee  mouiuaina  intercepi^d  the  entire  tail.  The  W; 
restrial  atmosphere,  thus  charged  with  an  immense  qniiuUtif  of  aqueous  pmiN 
cles,  was  sufficient  to  produce  for^r  days'  tmo.  of  such  violence  &a  the  ordiiiti^ 
state  of  the  globe  can  ^re  us  no  idea. 

Notwithstanding  all  its  strangeness,  I  have  exposed  tbe  theory  of  WMM 
in  detail,  both  on  account  of  the  celebrity  which  it  has  m  long  enjoyed,  as  m 
as  because  it  ^toeaied  imprmMr  to  treat  with  contempt  the  productioos  rf! 
the  man  whom  Newton  himself  designed  as  hid  &ucc<ossor  in  the  uniTersjtyrf 
Cambridge  ;  yet  the  fdlowing  are  objectiona  which  tt  seems  hia  iheory  cmmI 
resist. 

Whistott  haling  required  an  intfnense  tide  to  erplain  the  mystery  of  the  ^ 
lical  phenomena  of  the  great  deep,  was  not  content  to  pass  ht^  comet  eitrenielf 
near  the  earth,at  the  moment  of.  tlie  deluge :  he  has,  moreover ,  given  a^^mj^ 
great  magnitude,  in  supposing  it  six  times  greater  than  the  moon. 

Such  a  supposition  iscompletely  gratuitous,  and  thia  La  ^bo  its  least  ivAi 
for  it  is  not  sufficient  to  account  Ipr  tbe  phenomena.  If  the  moon  really  m 
duces  a  tide  on  the  waters  of  the  ocean,  it  is  because  lis  angular  diinsd 
motion  is  not  very  considerable  ;  that  in  the  space  of  some  hours  its  dist^ 
from  the  earth  scarcely  rsrles ;  during  a  considerable  tim^  it  remains  veitictDf 
over  almost  the  same  points  of  the  globe  ;  the  Ituid  which  U  attracts  has  th^is*^ 
fore  always  time  to  yield  to  its  action  before  it  moves  to  a  region  where  tin 
force  which  emanates  from  it  will  be  otherwise  directed.  Bat  it  was  not  tin 
same  with  the  comet  of  1680.  Near  to  the  earth,  its  i^ipaient  angular  motiot 
must  have  been  extremely  rapid  ;  in  a  few  minutes  it  corresponded  with  a  no* 
merous  series  of  points  situated  on  terrestrial  meridians  very  distant  from  eack 
other.  As  to  its  rectilinear  distance  from  the  earth,  it  might,  without  duubl, 
have  been  very  small,  but  only  during  a  few  instants.  The  imion  of  these  cir^ 
cumstances,  it  must  be  observed,  was  but  little  favorable  to  the  production  of 
a  great  tide. 

I  am  very  well  aware  that,  to  diminish  these  difficulties,  it  is  sufficient  to  in- 
crease the  comet — to  make  its  mass  not  only  six  times  the  size  of  the  moos, 
but  thirty  or  forty  times  larger ;  but  I  reply  that  the  comet  of  1680  does  oot 
afford  that  latitude.  On  the  Ist  of  November  in  that  year  it  passed  very  nstf 
to  the  earth.  (See  figure  3,  in  which  the  orbit  of  this  comet  is  represented.) 
It  is  shown  that  at  the  period  of  the  deluge  its  distance  was  not  less ;  thMi,  u 
in  1680,  it  produced  neither  celestial  cataracts,  nor  terrestrial  tides,  nor  ruptim 
of  the  great  deep  ;  as,  moreover,  its  train  nor  its  hair  did  not  intmdate  us,  ws 
may  in  all  confidence  say  that  Whiston's  theory  is  a  mere  romance,  unless,  ia 
abandoning  the  comet  of  1680,  we  venture  to  attribute  the  same  effect  to 
another  much  man  considerable  star  of  the  same  description. 

Whiston,  as  we  have  just  seen,  proposed  to  attribute  to  physical  causes  not 
only  some  deluge,  but  that  of  Moses,  with  all  the  circumstance  related  in  tbi 
book  of  Genesis.  His  celebrated  coimtryman,  Hailey,  had  viewed  the  prob- 
lem in  a  less  special  manner. 

There  exists,  says  he,  far  from  the  sea,  marine  productions,  even  upon  dn 
highest  mountains,  which  regions  have  been  formerly  under  the  eea.  Fna 
what  impulse  has  the  ocean  abandoned  the  limits  in  which,  in  our  days,  it  wid 
very  slight  oscillations  remains  constantly  bounded  T  It  is  here  that  Hsllc] 
calls  to  his  aid,  not  like  Whiston,  a  comet  passing  in  our  vicinity  and  causiBj 
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a  Tery  iiigh  tide,  but  a  star  of  the  same  description,  which,  in  its  elliptic  course 
■bom  the  sun,  directly  struck  the  earth.  Let  us  examine  closely  what  would 
be  the  effect  of  such  an  event. 

Let  us  conceive  a  solid  body  proceeding  in  a  straight  line  with  a  certain  ra- 
pidity, and  4ipon  which  from  the  outset  another  much  smaller  body  had  been 
awre/jf  placed.  These  two  bodies,  although  not  fastened  together,  will  not  sep- 
arate in  their  progress,  beoause  the  force  which  moves  them  will  have  gradu- 
aUy  and  from  the  commencement  imparted  equal  velocities  to  them.  But  let 
us  suppose  that  an  insurmountable  obstacle  suddenly  presents  itself  in  the  way 
of  the  first  body,  and  stops  it  instantly ;  the  fore  part  of  the  surface,  the  parts 
atmckf  are,  strictly  speaking,  the  only  parts  whose  velocity  is  directly  destroyed 
by  the  obstacle  ;  but  as  all  the  other  parts  are  intimately  attached  to  the  first — 
as,  from  our  hypothesis,  the  body  is  solid — the  whole  of  that  body  will  stop. 

It  will  not  be  so  with  the  small  body  which  we  have  simply  laid  upon  the 
first  This  we  may  stop  without  the  other,  to  which  nothing  attaches  it,  un- 
less it  may  be  a  slight  degree  of  friction  ;  and  it  will  experience  no  effect — 
lose  none  of  its  celerity.  By  virtue  of  this  acquired  and  undiminished  velocity, 
die  email  body  will  separate  itself  from  the  large  one,  and  will  continue  to 
BQfre.in  the  original  direction  until  the  moment  when  its  own  weight  shall 
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bring  it  to  tlie  aartli.  Hence  it  will  be  undentood  how  a  peieon  b  i 
forward  when  his  bone,  in  fidling  down,  raddealjr  elope ;  in  what  a 
travelleia  aeated  on  the.imporial  of  a  ateM»<aniage,  nwring  with  pi 
loci^  orer  an  iron  raiboad,  are  lannehed  iiilo  the  afar  Bhe  ao  man; 
jectilei  when  an  aeoidenC  inataJBtaneonal^  elopa  the  motiflb  of  theee  ing 
contriTaneea.  But  ia  dor  earth  anjdnng  oM  duta  m  cMfage,  which 
progreas  throndi  fifibBa  at  qpaee*  Mi|niree  neidiir  wheeia  i^bt  raQwaji 
we  aaid,  therefore,  la  diieody  upHeabIa  16  it    '       . 

OorTolodrf  iroondllbe  Mn  la  dboeftwJni^  If  i 

of  a  anflkient  ntaaa  in  aieiBidng  dw  |^Mw  afamdd^lif  a  ain^  ahock,  ii 
neooaly  atop  ita  notion,  tike  bodiea  plaeed  i^poo  ila  an&ee,  anch  aa  ai 
beings  oar  cairiigea,  ItamiiiBo;  meiMia,  all  objeela  in  aiairt  not  ini|to 
recdjor  indirecdrindieaoil,  woold  If  elT  to  the  point  of  die  earths 
by  the  comet  with  die  Veloeil^  w)di  wUoh  tlwjrwere  boommonori 
endned— a  Teloeitjr  of  twenty  ndlee  poraeoond.  ^teeHeeta  of  anch  a 
may  be  better  oonceifedif  I  hm  remnfc  diain  t^renty-lbnr-pound  s 
not  eren  on  ita  diachaige  from /the  gnn  a  Yehycity  ^t  mmm  diaa  twel 
dred  feet  per  aeoond.    M  aniniMed  nitnro  wodd  oeitiinly  be  deatroyc 


Aa  for  die  waten  of  dm  oeea»-afaioe  di^  aie  flioYeakle-HM  nodiing 
them  to  die  aolid  portion  of  the  eailhl-Hhey  wodd  ■!»  be  projected  i 
toward  the  point  of  pereomon.  Thia  teRido  Uqpld  nmaa  wodUl  in 
petnoua  courae  oferUirow  ereiT;  obetade  in  ita  way.  It  wonld  pi 
aunmiu  of  die  hi^eet  moantama,  and  in  ilb  leflsi  wodd  produce 
acarcely  leaa  tromendona.  The  diaoMer  whidi  ia  oeeaaionally  obee 
the  strata  of  the  different  sorts  of  earth  forming  die  croat  of  dieg^obe  ia 
be  said,  but  a  microscopic  accident  compared  with  the  fnghtful  cha 
would  inevitably  occur  on  a  ahock  of  a  comet  snfficiendy  powerful  to  i 
earth. 

It  is  only  neceasary  to  diminish  in  some  degree  these  prodigious  el 
find  what  resulta  would  be  experienced  from  the  ahock  of  a  comet, 
without  stopping  our  globe,  should  sensibly  decrease  ita  Telocity,  d 
is,  however,  thtu  the  globe  has  never  been  atopped  completely ;  for  i 
case,  the  central  force  not  being  counteii>alanced,  it  mtiat  have  fallen 
rect  line  toward  the  sun,  where  it  would  have  arrived  sixty-four  and 
days  after  the  shock. 

The  velocity  of  the  earth  and  the  magnitude  of  ita  orbit  are  ao  neai 
nected,  that  one  cannot  change  without  at  the  same  time  producing  a  v 
in  the  other.  It  is  unknown  whether  the  dimensions  of  the  whit  have  n 
constant ;  nothing,  then,  proves  that  the  velocity  of  the  globe  in  the  co 
ages  has  not  been  more  or  less  altered  by  a  cometary  concuasion. 
events,  it  is  incontestable  that  the  inundations  which  would  be  prodi 
such  an  event  do  not  explain  the  effects  which  the  variations  of  the  et 
undergone,  now  ao  well  described  by  geologists. 

A  few  words,  again,  before  quitting  this  subject,  on  the  conaeqnei 
cometary  ahock  as  respects  its  influence  on  the  rotary  movement  of  th 

The  earth  turns  upon  itself  in  twenty-hours  from  the  west  to  the  eaal 
axia  of  rotation  is  called  the  axis  of  the  world ;  its  extremities,  the  foU 
the  circle  equally  distant  from  the  two  poles,  the  equator.  The  cirde 
equator  ia  about  25,000  miles  in  circumference. 

TwenQr-five  thousand  miles  are  in  consequence  the  space  through  ^ 
point  on  the  equatorial  region,  solid  or  fluid,  peases  every  twenty-four  h 
the  rotation  of  the  globe.  An  observer  situated  above  the  earth  and  il 
sphere,  would  not  be  drawn  into  this  movement,  but  would  aee  all  the  ] 


the  equator  pas*  below  him  with  a  Telocity  of  about  a  thousand  miles  an  hour. 
At  the  poles  themseWea  this  kind  of  movement  does  not  exist ;  kt  intermediate 
latitudes  it  is  less  than  at  the  equator. 

The  wateiB  of  the  ocean,  although  they  partake  of  this  rapid  motion,  do  not 
invade  the  surrounding  country,  for  in  every  place  the  shore  has  precisely  the 
wme  velocity  as  the  water,  and  under  all  latitudes  the  continents  and  the  seas 
that  bathe  them  are  in  a  relative  repose.  If  this  state  of  things  were  to  change ; 
if  the  waves  at  any  given  point  were  to  continue  their  original  velocity,  while 
that  of  the  adjacent  land  was  suddenly  to  diminish,  the  ocean  would  at  the  same 
time  overflow  its  limits. 

In  order  to  fix  our  ideas,  let  us  imagine  the  oblique  shock  of  a  comet  instan- 
tmeously  to  turn  the  whole  solid  part  of  the  earth  round  its  diameter  at  the 
point  of  firest.  That  city  having  become  the  pole,  the  whole  peninsula  of 
Brittany  would  be  in  an  idmost  perfect  repose  ;  but  the  ocean  which  washes 
its  shores  on  the  west  would  not  be  so  ;  for  as  we  have  before  observed  on 
the  occasion  of  the  movement  of  translation,  it  would  be  only  resting  on  the 
•olid  base  of  which  its  bed  is  formed.  The  waters  would  precipitate  them- 
selves in  mass  upon  a  shore  which  would  no  longer  run  before  them  with  the 
former  velocity  of  the  parallel  of  Brest. 

Behold,  then,  extensive  parts  of  the  continent  inundated,  lofty  regions  buried 
under  the  waves  by  cometary  influence.  But  have  the  marine  deposites  which 
are  actually  discovered  on  the  mountains  been  conveyed  in  this  manner  ?  By 
BO  means.  These  deposites  are  frequently  horizontal,  of  great  breadth,  very 
thick,  and  very  regular.  The  varied  and  often  very  small  shells  which  com- 
pose them  have  preserved  their  crests,  their  most  delicate  points,  their  most 
brittle  parts,  unbroken.  Every  circumstance,  then,  dissipates  the  idea  of  a 
violeat  transposition  ;  everything  shows  the  deposites  to  have  been  formed  on 
the  spot.  What  now  remains  to  complete  the  explanation  without  having  re- 
course to  an  eruption  of  the  sea  ?  It  must  be  admitted  that  the  mountains  and 
undulating  grounds  upon  which  they  are  based  have  risen  up  from  below, 
like  mushrooms ;  that  they  have  grown  up  through  the  bosom  of  the  waters. 
In  1694,  Halley  already  cited  this  hypothesis  as  a  possible  explanation  of  the 
presence  of  marine  productions  upon  the  sides  and  on  the  summits  of  the 
highest  mountains.  This  explanation  was  the  true  one  ;  it  is  at  present  al- 
most generally  admitted.  A  comet  which  should  perceptibly  alter  either  the 
movement  of  rotation  or  the  progress  of  translation  of  the  earth  would,  without 
any  doubt,  occasion  terrific  convulsions  in  the  shell  of  the  globe  ;  but,  it  must 
be  repeated,  these  physical  revolutions  would  difier  in  a  thousand  circumstances 
fioia  those  which  are  at  present  the  objects  of  geological  research. 

The  first  glance  of  the  matter  of  the  present  discourse  may  perhaps  raise  a 
question  with  some  whether  all  comets  must  not  be  periodic  ;  the  diflerence 
amoDg  them  being  only  that  the  periods  of  a  few  of  them  have  been  discovered, 
and  those  of  the  others  still  remain  unascertained.  It  does  not,  however,  fol- 
low at  all  that  the  comets  move  periodically  round  the  sun.  Newton  showed 
that  the  law  of  gravitation  would  allow  a  body  to  move  under  the  sun's  attrac- 
tioD  in  any  of  those  species  of  curves  called  conic  sections  ;  and  that  the  par- 
ticular species  in  which  any  body  might  happen  to  move  would  depend  alto- 
gether on  the  velocity  and  direction  in  which  such  body  might  have  originally 
been  projected.  There  are  three  species  of  conic  sections  :  the  ellipse,  the 
parabola,  and  the  h3rperbola.  Now  it  is  only  the  ellipse  which  would  cause 
a  periodical  revolution  round  the  sun.  A  body  moving  in  either  of  the  other 
corvee  would  enter  the  system  in  some  determinate  direction,  and  leave  it  in 
another — never  to  return  to  it. 

Although  it  is  not  certainly  ascertained  that  any  comets  have  moved  in 
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paraDoias  or  hyperbolas,  it  seeina  probRblo,  nevertheless^  lb  at  such  bia 
ibe  case  ;  and  we  may  therefore  couaider  with  proprieiy  cornels  lo  con^i 
two  cbssos :  fir»l,  ihose  which  revolve  n>und  ibo  sun  in  regular  pe 
reappearing  in  ihe  system  after  equal  intervals  of  lime  ;  aod  secondly, 
which  enter  it  once,  and  depart  from  it,  never  to  return. 
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When  any  physical  effect  is  progressively  transmitted  or  propagated  in 

j  straight  lines,  especially  if  those  lines  proceed  in  various  directions  round  the 

I  point  whence  the  effect  originates,  the  phenomenon  is  called  radiation.     The 

efiect  is  said  to  be  radiated^  and  the  lines  along  which  it  is  transmitted  are 

called  rays. 

Several  natural  phenomena  present  examples  of  this,  of  which  light  is  by 
far  the  most  remarkable.  Every  point  of  a  visible  object  emits  rays  of  light 
which  diverge  in  all  possible  directions  from  that  point,  and  it  is  by  these  rays 
of  light  that  the  point  itself  becomes  visible.  These  rays  of  light,  in  like  man- 
ner, when  they  proceed  from  a  luminous  object,  such  as  the  sun,  or  the  flame 
of  a  lamp,  falling  on  other  objects,  illuminate  them,  and  making  the  points  of 
their  suriiEuses  become  new  centres  of  radiation,  render  them  visible. 

The  secondary  rays  which  they  thus  radiate  by  reflection  meeting  the  eye, 
produce  a  corresponding  sensation,  which  excites  a  consciousness  of  the  pres- 
ence of  the  object.  Radiation  is  likewise  a  property  of  heat.  A  hot  body, 
such  as  a  ball  of  iron,  raised  to  the  temperature  of  400^,  placed  in  the  middle 
of  a  chamber,  will  transmit  heat  in  every  direction  round  it.  Now  this  heat 
may  easily  be  proved  not  to  be  transmitted  merely  by  means  of  the  surrounding 
air,  for  in  this  caae  the  effect  would  be  an  upward  current  of  hot  air,  which 
would  ascend  by  reason  of  its  comparative  lightness ;  on  the  other  hand,  the 
heat  which  proceeds  from  the  ball  is  found  to  be  transmitted  downward,  hor- 
izontally, and  obliquely,  and  in  every  possible  direction.  It  is  likewise  trans- 
mitted almost  instantaneously,  at  least  the  time  of  its  transmission  is  utterly  in- 
appreciable. A  delicate  thermometer,  placed  at  any  distance  below  the  ball, 
wul  be  immediately  affected  by  it,  and  the  proof  that  this  is  true  radiation,  is 
found  in  the  fact  that  the  rays  may  be  intercepted  by  a  screen  composed  of  a 
material  not  pervious  to  heat.  The  rays  may  be  proved  to  be  transmitted  in 
straight  lines  in  exactly  the  same  manner,  and  by  the  same  reasoning,  as  is  ap- 
plied to  rays  of  light. 
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Bat  the  radiation  of  heat,  independently  of  any  power  of  „ 
may  reside  in  the  air,  is  pot  beyond  dispute  by  the  &ct  that  a 
pended  in  the  receiver  of  an  air-pomp^  when  it  is  exhausted,  is  affected  by  As 
solar  nys  directed  upon  it. 

The  effects  of  the  radiation  of  hot  bodies  prove  that  nys  of  heat  exist  uub- 
companied  by  light.  On  the  other  hand,  die  calorific  property  which  eoa- 
stantlr  accompanies  the  solar  nys,  as  well  as  the  nys  proceediDs  from  fiion, 
would  indicate  that  heat  is  a  necessary  concomitant  or  proper^  of  light  It  ii 
^ceitained  also  that  the  calorific  principle  exists  with  differentrnpeet of 
energy  in  hghts  o(  different  colors.  Sir  William  Herschel,  being  engaged  ia 
telescopic  observations  on  the  sun,  found  that  the  colored  glasses  whurh  ht 
used  to  mitigate  the  brilliancy  of  that  luminary,  in  order  to  enable  the  eye  to 
bear  its  splendor,  were  cracked  and  broken  in  pieces  Inr  the  heat  which  they 
absorbed  irote  the  light  which  acted  on  them.  This  led  him  to  investigate  As 
calorific  properties  of  the  different  component  parts  of  solar  lidbt ;  and  ths  es- 
periments  which  he  instituted  led  to  an  important  extensioni  of  die  analysis  of 
light  originally  discovered  by  Newton. 

Let  A,  B,  C,  fig.  1,  be  a  section  of  a  sUm  prism  cut  at  right  angles  to  its 
length,  and  let  8,  S,  be  a  ny  of  light  admitted  through  a  small  apertoore  is  a 
window-shutter,  and  striking  the  surface  of  the  glass  at  S.  It  ia  ajwipertj  of 
glass,  which  is  explained  in  optics,  that  when  light  enten  it  ia  this  maaiiar, 
Uie  ny  is  bent  from  its  course,  and  instead  of  proceedinff  in  the  diiertion  S,  S', 
as  it  would  do,  if  it  did  not  encounter  the  glass,  it  is  deflected  upward  in  aa- 
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Other  direction,  forming  an  angle  with  its  original  course.  Now  it  is  foood 
that  the  ray  thus  bent  upward  does  not  continue  to  form  one  line  of  white 
light  as  before,  but  it  spreads  or  diverges,  and  if  received  on  the  screen,  instead 
of  illuminating  a  single  spot,  as  it  would  do  if  it  were  not  intercepted  by  the 
prism,  it  covers  an  extended  line  on  the  screen  from  V  to  R,  and  the  length 
of  this  line  increases  if  the  screen  be  moved  from  the  prism,  and  decreases  if 
the  screen  be  moved  toward  the  prism ;  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  di- 
vergence of  the  rays  issuing  from  the  prism.  It  is  also  observed  that  this  liae 
of  light  thus  produced  on  the  screen,  is  not  a  uniform  white  light  like  the  spot 
which  would  be  produced  on  a  screen  held  between  A,  B,  C,  and  the  window* 
shutter.  On  the  other  hand,  an  appearance  is  produced  of  a  reg^ular  succession 
of  brilliant  colors,  the  highest  color,  V,  being  violet,  the  next  below  this,  M^(ffSi 
which  is  succeeded  by  blue,  green,  yellow,  orange,  and  finally  red,  in  regular 
succession,  each  color  occupying  a  certain  space  on  the  line  of  light.  This 
effect  is  commonly  called  the  prismatic  spectrum,  and  it  depends  upon  two  factt 
which  are  ascertained  in  optics,  namely :  firsl,  that  the  ray  of  Ught,  S,  S,  is 
compounded  of  several  distinct  rays,  which  differ  from  each  other  in  color; 
secondly,  that  the  glass  of  the  prism  A,  B,  C,  is  capable  of  refracting  or  bandiag 
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)ut  of  their  coarse  these  different-colored  lights  in  different  degrees.  Thus  it 
s  capable  of  deflecting  the  violet  light  more  than  the  indigo,  the  indigo  more 
han  the  blue,  and  so  on,  each  color  in  succession  being  more  refrangible  by  the 
)ri8m  than  that  which  occupies  a  lower  place,  and  red  being  therefore  the 
east  refrangible  component  part  of  the  solar  beam. 

Let  us  now  suppose  that  the  bulbs  of  a  series  of  thermometers  are  placed  in 
he  different  colored  lights,  from  the  violet  to  the  red,  in  regular  succession. 
The  relative  heating-powers  of  these  different  colors  will  be  indicated  by  the 
effect  which  they  produce  on  the  several  thermometers,  the  most  powerful 
teing  that  which  raises  the  thermometer  exposed  to  its  influence  highest, 
t  is  found  that  the  thermometer  whose  bulb  is  covered  with  the  violet  light  is 
ess  elevated  than  that  which  is  exposed  to  the  indigo.  This  again  is  less 
aised  than  that  which  is  exposed  to  the  blue,  and  the  elevation  of  the  several 
hermometers  go  on,  thus  regularly  increasing ;  that  which  is  acted  upon  by 
he  red  light  standing  at  a  greater  elevation  than  any  of  the  others.  Hence  we 
nfer  that  the  calorific  power  of  the  red  light  is  greater  than  that  of  any  other 
component  part  of  the  solar  beam.  It  might  at  first  view  be  supposed  that  the 
:aloriflc  power  had  some  dependance  on  or  connexion  with  the  illuminating 
>ower  of  light,  and  that  the  light  which  was  most  brilliant  would  likewise  be 
nost  hot.  This,  however,  is  not  the  fact ;  for  the  most  brilliant  part  of  the 
)rismatic  spectrum  is  found  in  the  position  of  the  yellow  light,  and  the  bril- 
iancy  gradually  diminishes  toward  the  extremity  of  the  red,  where  the  heat 
8  found  to  be  greatest. 

It  occurred  to  Sir  William  Herschel,  that  as  hot  bodies  emit  calorific  rays 
ivhich  are  not  luminous,  it  was  possible  that  non-luminous  calorific  rays  might 
ixist  in  solar  light  itself.  To  determine  this  point,  he  placed  a  thermometer  in 
he  space  immediately  below  R,  the  red  extremity  of  the  spectrum.  He  accord- 
ngly  found,  as  he  had  anticipated,  that  the  thermometer  still  continued  to  be 
kffected,  and  consequently  that  the  presence  of  calorific  rays,  invisible  and 
ion -luminous,  was  manifested ;  but  what  was  more  singular,  he  found  that  the 
:alorific  power  of  these  invisible  rays  was  even  greater  than  that  of  the  lumin- 
}us  red  rays,  in  fact,  the  maximum  effect  of  the  calorific  rays  was  found  at  a 
point  H,  a  little  below  R.  From  that  point  downward  the  calorific  influence  rap- 
idly diminished,  until  it  altogether  disappeared.  There  are,  therefore,  a  num-t 
ber  of  invisible  rays  proceeding  from  the  prism,  and  occupying  the  space  H, 
below  R.  These  rays  are  refracted  by  the  prism  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
Inminous  rays,  but  the  refraction  is  less  in  quantity.  These  invisible  rays  also 
fliffer  from  each  other  in  refrangibility,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  luminous 
rays  do,  since  thev  occupy  a  space  of  some  extent  below  R.  Those  whose 
position  is  lowest  being  less  refrangible  than  those  nearer  to  the  luminous  rays. 

Soon  sSieT  these  experiments  of  Sir  William  Herschel,  the  attention  of 
leveral  distinguished  philosophers  was  attracted  to  the  investigation  of  the 
iroperties  of  the  prismatic  spectrum,  and  among  others  the  late  Dr.  Wollaston, 
[litter,  and  Beckmann.  It  had  been  long  known  that  the  solar  light  pro- 
luced  an  influence  on  certain  chemical  processes.  Thus  the  chloride  of 
tilver,  exposed  to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  was  known  to  acquire  a  black 
:olor.  Chemical  effects  were  also  produced  on  the  oxides  of  certain  metals. 
X  was  shown  by  Scheele  and  others  that  these  effects  were  produced  by  the 
ays  of  light  which  occupy  the  upper  part  of  the  spectrum,  and  not  at  all  by  the 
ed  rays.  A  feeble  effect  was  produced  by  the  green  ray,  and  the  chemical 
mergy  was  increased  by  ascending  toward  the  violet  ray.  The  circumstance 
if  Herschel  having  discovered  invisible  calorific  rays  under  the  lower  extremity 
if  the  spectrum,  and  even  finding  the  poij^t  of  extreme  energy  in  that  space, 
iiggested  to  these  philosophers  the  inquiry,  whether  the  chemical  influence 
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which  was  ohserred  to  increase  in  ascending  toward  the  upper  extrMiitjr, 
might  not  exist  in  the  space  above  that  point,  where  no  Imninoiis  rays  wen 
apparent.    Thej  accordingly  found,  on  exposing  substances  highly  susceptible  | 
of  this  chemical  influence  in  the  sereral  spaces  occup3ring  the  upper  pert  of  tbe  | 
spectrum,  and  also  in  the  space  immediately  above  V,  that  the  cnemical  actioa  \ 
was  continued,  as  they  had  anticipated,  beyond  the  luminous  rays ;  and  as  the 
maximum  heating-power,  was  found  below  R,  so  the  maximum  chemical  influ- 
ence was  found  to  be  in  the  space  abore  V,  in  ascending  beyimd  that  point  tbe 
chemical  influence  rapidly  diminished  until  it  disappeared.    It  follows,  there- 
fore, that  there  are  a  number  of  chemical  rays  proceeding  from  the  prism  more 
refranrible  than  any  luminous  rays,  and  faUing  on  the  screen  abore  the  point 
y,  in-die  space  C.    These  chemical  rays  are  (bund  to  be  altogether  desdtme 
of  the  heatbdg  principle,  or  at  least,  their  effects  (in  a  thermometer  were  inap- 
preciable. 

The  experiments  of  Herschel  were  repeated  by  soTeral  other  philoeopben, 
with  Tarious  success,  some  being  unable  to  detect  any  calorific  rays  beyond 
luminous  spectrum,  others  detecting  their  existence,  but  fixing  the  maximam 
calorific  influence  in  the  red  rays,  and  others  again  agreeing  in  all  respecti 
widi  Herschel.  Of  these,  the  most  valuable  were  experimenu  inetttoted  by 
Berard,  in  the  laboratory  of  Berthollet  at  Paris.  This  philosoplMr  used  a 
heliostat,  which  is  an  instrument  constructed  for  the  purpose  or  reflecting  a 
ray  of  the  sun  constantly  in  one  direction,  notwithstanding  the  change  of  posi- 
tion of  the  sun  by  its  diurnal  motion.  He  thus  obtained  a  perfectly  steady  and 
immoveable  spectrum ;  and  he  repeated  the  experiment  under  miucfa  more  fa- 
vorable circumstances  than  those  in  which  Herschel's  investigations  were  con- 
ducted. 

These  experiments  fiilly  corroborated  the  results  of  former  investigations, 
and  put  beyond  all  question  tbe  presence  of  invisible  rays  beyond  both 
extremities  of  the  spectrum,  the  one  possessing  the  chemical,  the  other  tbe 
calorific  property.  Berard,  however,  found  the  maximum  calorific  influence 
exactly  at  the  extremity  of  the  luminous  spectrum,  where  the  bulb  of  a 
thermometer  was  completely  covered  with  red  light.  The  only  diflerence  then 
which  remained  to  be  accounted  for  in  the  results  of  different  experiments,  was 
the  point  of  maximum  calorific  power,  and  it  was  conjectured  by  Biot  that  tUs 
apparent  discordance  might  be  accounted  for  by  the  different  materials  ef , 
which  the  prisms  were  composed.  This  conjecture  was  subsequently  veiiiil 
by  Seebeck,  who  proved  that  the  position  of  greatest  calorific  intensity  1^' 
pended  on  the  nature  of  the  prism  by  which  the  rays  are  refracted.  He  found 
that  a  hollow  prism,  filled  with  water  or  alcohol,  fixed  the  point  of  greatest 
calorific  intensity  in  the  yellow  rays.  If  filled  with  a  solution  of  corrosive 
sublimate,  or  with  sulphuric  acid,  this  point  was  found  in  the  orange  ray. 
When  a  prism  of  crown-glass  was  used,  it  was  situated  in  the  red  ray,  but 
when  a  prism  of  flint-glass  was  used,  the  point  of  greatest  calorific  intensity 
took  the  position  which  Herschel  assigned  to  it,  in  the  non-luminous  space 
below  the  red  ray.  Thus  all  the  apparent  discordances  in  the  experiment  j 
were  satisfactorily  accounted  for.  The  results  of  these  experiments  have 
given  rise  to  two  distinct  hypotheses  respecting  the  constitution  of  solar  light. 

In  one  it  is  supposed  that  the  solar  ray,  S,  S,  is  composed  of  three  distinct 
physical  principles :  the  chemical,  the  luminous,  and  the  calorific.  I^et  us 
imagine  a  screen,  M,  N,  fig.  2,  placed  between  the  prism  and  window-shutter, 
which  is  capable  of  intercepting  the  luminous  and  the  calorific  principle,  but 
which  allows  the  chemical  rays  to  be  transmitted.  In  that  case,  the  prism 
will  refract  the  chemical  rays,  and  Qause  them  to  diverge  and  occupy  a  apace 
on  the  screen  between  the  point  C,  and  C,  corresponding  to  the  highest  pwnt 
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above  the  luminous  spectrum,  where  the  chemical  influence  is  found,  and  C, 
the  lowest  point  in  the  green  light,  where  its  presence  is  discoverable.     Let 

Fig.  8. 


OS  next  suppose  the  screen  M,  N,  to  allow  the  luminous  rays  to  be  likewise 
transmitted,  these  will  be  refracted  by  the  prism,  and  will  occupy  the  space  L, 
Uf  corresponding  to  that  already  described  as  limited  by  the  violet  and  red 
lights.  Finally,  if  the  screen  M ,  N,  be  removed,  and  all  the  rays  allowed  to 
pass  through  the  prbm,  the  calorific  rays  will  occupy  the  space  from  H,  to  H^ 
tfaess  being  the  points  where  the  thermometer,  in  ascending  and  descending, 
ceased  to  be  affected.  Thus,  according  to  this  supposition,  three  distinct 
spectra,  if  they  may  be  so  called,  are  formed :  the  chemical  spectrum,  the  lu- 
minous spectrum,  and  the  calorific  spectrum.  These  spectra,  to  a  ceiftain  ex- 
tent, are  superposed,  or  laid  one  upon  another ;  but  the  chemical  spectrum  ex- 
tends beyond  the  luminous,  at  the  upper  part,  while  the  calorific  spectrum  ex- 
tends beyond  the  luminous,  at  the  lower  end.  Each  spectrum  consists  of  rays 
differently  refrangible  by  the  prism ;  and  if  the  middle  ray  be  considered  as 
representing  its  mean  refrangibility,  it  will  follow  that  the  mean  refrangibility 
of  the  chemical  rays  is  greater  than  that  of  the  luminous  rays,  and  the  mean 
refrangibility  of  the  luminous  rays  greater  than  that  of  the  calorific  rays.  If 
prisms  of  different  materials  be  used,  the  relative  degree  of  mean  refrangibility 
will  be  subject  to  change  ;  thus,  the  liquid  prism  above-mentioned,  will  cause 
the  mean  refrangibility  of  the  calorific  rays  to  be  more  nearly  equal  to  that  of 
luminous  rays  than  the  glass  prism, 
cording  to  the  other  hypothesis,  the  solar  beam  consists  of  a  number  of 
which  differ  from  each  other  in  their  capability  of  being  deflected  by  any 
ing  medium.  When  transmitted  through  a  prism  and  received  on  a 
in,  the  most  refrangible  passes  to  the  highest  point,  and  the  least  refraiigi- 
le  to  the  lowest  point,  those  of  intermediate  degrees  of  refrangibility  taking 
intermediate  places.  It  is  assumed  that  the  rays  which  thus  differ  in  refran- 
gibility, have,  also,  different  properties  and  qualities,  and  that  they  possess  the 
same  quality  in  different  degrees.  Thus  rays  of  different  refrangibility  have 
different  illuminating  powers,  and  they  possess  the  chemical  agency  with  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  energy.  So  far  as  the  sensibility  of  thermometers  enable  us 
to  discover  the  existence  of  the  calorific  principle,  it  extends  from  a  certain 
point  below  R,  to  a  certain  point  in  the  violet  light,  but  the  diminution  of  its 
temperature  is  observed  to  be  gradual  in  approaching  its  limit,  and  it  is  consis- 
tent with  analogy  that.it  should  exist,  in  a  degree  not  discoverable  by  thermom- 
eters, beyond  these  points.  Although,  therefore,  the  thermometer  does  not  in- 
dicate the  calorific  principle  in  the  invisible  chemical  rays  at  the  top  of  the 
spectrum,  yet  we  cannot  infer  that  these  rays  are  altogether  destitute  of  that 
principlei  without  assuming  that  the  sensibility  of  thermometers  has  no  limits. 
In  like  manner  the  chemical  influence,  so  far  as  experiment  determines  its 
presence,  ends  somewhere  in  the  green  light,  about  the  middle  of  the  luminous 


spectrum,  but  the  diminution  of  its  influence  to  this  point,  is  gradual ;  and  it 
cannot  be  inferred  with  certainty,  that  it  might  not  exist  in  less  degree  in  the 
rays  below  this  limit,  and  even  in  those  invisible  rays  which  are  beyond  the 
red  ray,  unless  we  assume  that  there  are  no  tests  of  chemical  influence  of 
greater  sensibility  than  those  which  have  been  used  by  the  philosophers  wbo 
instituted  experiments  on  this  subject. 

The  presence  of  the  luminous  quality  is  determined  by  its  effect  on  ihn  hu- 
man eye,  and  the  discovery  of  it  must,  therefore,  be  limited  to  the  sensibility 
of  that  organ.  To  pronounce  that  there  are  no  luminous  rays  beyond  the  lim- 
its of  the  visible  spectrum,  is  to  declare  that  the  sensibility  of  the  human  eye 
is  inflnite.  Now,  it  is  notorious,  not  only  that  the  sensibility  of  sight  in  dif- 
ferent individuals  is  different,  but  even  that  the  sensibility  of  the  eye  of  the 
same  person  at  diflferent  times,  is  susceptible  of  variation.  If  a  person  pass 
suddenly  from  a  strongly-illuminated  apartment  into  a  chamber,  the  windows 
of  which  are  closed,  he  will  be  immediately  impressed  with  a  sensation  of  ut- 
ter darkness,  and  will  be  totally  unable  to  discover  any  object  in  the  room  ;  bat 
when  he  has  remained  some  time  in  the  darkened  room,  he  will  begin  to  be 
sensible  of  the  presence  of  light,  and  will,  at  length,  even  discern  distinct  ob- 
jects. In  this  case,  the  eye,  while  exposed  to  the  intense  light  of  the  fint 
chamber,  accommodated  its  powers  to  the  quantity  of  light  to  which  it  was  ex- 
posed, and,  by  a  provision  of  nature,  limited  its  sensibility  in  proportion  as  the 
light  was  abundant.  Passing  suddenly  into  the  darkened  chamber,  where  t 
very  small  quantity  of  light  was  admitted  through  the  crevices  of  the  windows, 
the  eye  was  incapable,  in  its  actual  state,  of  any  perception  of  light,  notwith- 
standing the  undoubted  presence  of  that  physical  principle ;  but  when  time 
was  allowed  for  the  organ  to  adapt  itself  to  the  new  circumstances  in  which  it 
was  placed,  its  sensibility  was  increased,  and  a  distinct  perception  of  light  ob- 
tained. 

It  is,  therefore,  perfectly  certain,  that  the  sensibility  of  the  eye  is  variable 
in  the  same  individual,  and  even  changeable  at  will.  It  is  likewise  perfectly 
certain,  that  diflerent  individuals  have  different  sensibilities  of  sight,  one  indi- 
vidual being  capable  of  perceiving  light  which  is  not  visible  to  another.  Cir- 
cumstances render  it  highly  probable  that  many  inferior  animals  have  a  sensa- 
tion of  light,  under  circumstances  in  which  the  human  eye  has  no  perct^piion 
of  it ;  and  it  is,  therefore,  consistent  with  analogy  to  admit,  at  least,  the  possi- 
bility, if  not  the  probability,  that  the  invisible  rays  which  fall  on  the  space  be- 
yond each  extremity  of  the  luminous  spectrum,  may  be  of  the  same  nature  as 
the  other  rays  of  light,  although  they  are  incapable  of  exciting  the  retina  of  i 
the  human  eye  in  a  sufficient  degree  to  |)roduce  sensation.  This,  probably, 
will  receive  still  further  support  and  confirmation,  if  we  can  show  that  these  { 
invisible  rays  enjoy  all  the  optical  properties,  save  and  except  that  of  afTecung  j 
the  sight,  which  other  luminous  rays  possess.  ( 

It  has  already  appeared  that  the  non-luminous  calorific  rays,  II,  fig.  2,  are  re-  \ 
fracted  by  transparent  media  in  different  degrees  ;  this  refraction  is  also  proved  ( 
to  be  subject  to  the  same  laws  as  the  refraction  of  luminous  rays.  Thus  the  j 
sine  of  the  angle  of  incidence  bears  a  constant  ratio  to  the  sine  of  the  an^le  j 
of  refraction,  when  the  refracting  medium  is  given,  and  refracting  media  of  dif- 
ferent kinds  refract  these  rays  in  different  degrees.  ( 

If  the  invisible  calorific  rays  at  H,  fig.  3,  be  allowed  to  pass  through  a  bole  | 
in  the  screen,  and  be  received  on  the  plane  reflector  M,  they  will  be  reflected  m  i 
the  direction  M  H,  in  the  same  manner  as  a  ray  of  light  would  be  under  the  | 
same  circumstances ;  that  is,  the  rays  M  II'  and  M  H  will  be  equally  inclined 
to  the  plane  of  the  reflector.     If  rays  of  heat  be  received  on  a  concave  reflec- 
tor, they  will  be  reflected  to  a  focus  in  exactly  the  same  manner  as  rays  of 
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and  in  a  word,  all  the  phenomena  explained  in  optics,  concerning  the 
tion  of  light  hy  surfaces,  whether  plane  or  curved,  are  found  to  accompa- 
3  reflection  of  the  non-luminous  calorific  rays.  This  is  actually  found  to 
)lace,  whether  the  non  luminous  rays  be  those  which  are  obtained  by  re- 
ig  the  solar  light  by  the  prism,  or  produced  from  a  heated  body. 


Pig.  3. 


S 


;he  experiments  of  Berard,  the  question  of  the  identity  of  the  calorific 
iminous  rays  was  submitted  to  tests  even  more  severe.  There  are  certain 
llized  bodies  called  double  refracting  crystals,  which  produce  peculiar 
I  on  the  rays  of  light  transmitted  through  them.  Let  A  B,  fig.  4,  be  the 
e  of  a  piece  of  Iceland  spar,  or  carbonate  of  lime,  which  is  one  of  this 
of  bodies,  and  let  L  L'  be  a  ray  of  light  striking  obliquely  on  the  surface 
)  crystal ;  if  the  crystal  were  common  glass  this  ray  would  be  bent  out 
course,  and  would  pass  through  it  in  another  direction  ;  but,  in  the  case 
(land  spar  it  is  observed  that  the  ray  L  1/  is  divided  into  two  distinct 
which  proceed  in  two  different  directions,  U  M,  U  M\  through  the 
1.  Let  a  non-luminous  calorific  ray,  taken  from  the  lower  end  of  the 
um,  be  in  like  manner  transmitted  to  the  surface  of  such  a  crystal,  it 
e  found,  that,  in  penetrating  the  crystal,  it  will  be  divided  into  two  rays, 
lat  these  two  rays  will  be  deflected  according  to  the  same  laws,  exactly 
luminous  ray  is  under  the  same  circumstances. 

rig.  4, 


^ 


munooi  ray  thus,  afler  its  transmission  through  a  double  refracting  crys- 
observed  to  have  received  a  peculiar  physical  modification,  which  is 
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caHfidpolarizatioti,    In  f=ict,  a  mmoi,  placed  m  a  c^ 

ftbove  or  below  od©  of  these  iwo  rays,  la  capable  of 

dififtiy  way ;  but  if  placed  in  the  eame  oblique  poa* 

it  becamea  mtefly  incapable  of  reficciing  ihero.      ^^^^^^  ^-y  ^^^  ^    ^ 

iimilar  quality,  but  the  position  t}t  the  neii-reflf     educed  on  the  li^^^Lvd 

the  two  rays  inlo  which  a  non-lomincnis  i:alo    ^  iip^ever,  may  be  P'^^/;*  ff 


ieg  or  ^^  m 

that  oftJ^.^-^i 

beat  is  ^^^^/^  ^ 

lOTed.     Let    ^^^- 


^^ 


a  crystal,  is  resohed,  aie 
they  axe  pdariztd. 


found  to  posse    ,^  before "ai>;Wdl^.^;^'/;c«.,,^^ 
..  thermometer  will  imfii^^'  ^^^  bf   ^««. 


A  ray  of  Ught  falling  on  a  reflecting  ^  ^^  ^^^^^^  f^^^^.  ^^^  reflf*^^^icr«^-f^_ 
tude  of  which  will  depend  on  the  nair  ^^^.i^terpoflingbelweeij/and/  .^x^m  ,^V 
ed  in  the  of dinary  way,  to  be  po  an  ^^  calorific  raya.    When  th*^ ;  *    ►     ^ 


mentioned,  to  result  from  the  doub      '^^^^^^^^^^^  ^yi  recover  its  oTdin^y  j^  iba 
being  reflected  by  an  ebliqne  mi'  ^.^  withdrawn,  the  liquid  instantly  f***^?  Is* 
ble  of  being  red    ted  by  the  %f     y^^  whatever  diatance  the  two  rainoT* 
non-1  nminons  cb        '     ""  "      ' 
body  redected,  i' 
In  the  €xpm 
of  beatfil' 


Jy  mentioned,  wbich  have  been  prepoicQ  *  j^ 
observed  in  the  prismatic  apeetnim,  ihat  ^  'p^ 
principles  see  ma  to  be  attended  ^^ 
improbabiliiy  upon  it.    The  If^, 


pnsmatic  apeetnim, 
tree  dislinct 
''which  throw  improbability  upon 
i  enjoy  the  same  leading  properties.     They 
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_.aion^  the  ordinary  laws  of  optica,  and,  ia  fact,  y^  | 

^ight  except  the  moat  prominent  and  obriouft  (m§^ 

ft  other  hypothesis,  on  the  contrary,  has  the  ad* ati^pLl 

I  p  light  is  considered  aa  compounded  of  a  nikaibet^^ 

^jible,  and  possessing,  consequently,  different  induenc# 

^m  Ti&lon^     The  calorific  and  chemical  properties  vhick 

^'  at  the  extremities  of  the  epectium,  are  considered  at  de* 

,^ected  with,  the  difference  of  refrangibility,  and  as  becofls^ 

godet  different  variations  in  that  proper^ ;  it  is  very  conceinbb 

|9Q£o  power  of  rays  may  vary  in  some  inverse  proportion  with  re-'  i 

f#^|Srangibiliiy,  while  the  energy  of  the  chemical  power  may  change  ^ 

/:&?!5r  direction.     In  a  word,  since  alt  the  rays  refracted  by  the  priisi 

fSwVk^  the  greater  number  of  their  propertiea,  and  disagree  ooty  in 

fj^jjifi  eflects ;  and  since  even  this  die  agreement  may  be  cansidetid 

l^^^frArent  than  real,  and  may  arise  from  the  want  of  su^cienl  BensihUi- 

h  these  effects  may  be  practically  ascertained,  it  seenii 

^*S3otophical  to  regard  all  the  rays  as  of  one  species,  than  to  adopt  an 

U^0^  which  classes  things  alike  in  all  their  leading  qualities,  under  di^ei- 

uii4HiniiB^*ions.     It  is  not,  however,  necessary  to  assume  either  supposition, 

'  ,p  sdopt  it  as  the  basis  of  reasoning.     Experiment  is  the  sure  and  only 

Ifinpnysica;  and  whether  heat  be  obscure  and  imperceptible  light,  or  a 

'0ct  physical  agent,  we  shall  regard  it  as  a  principle  attended  with  certaia 

^'hJe  effects,  capable  of  being  ascertained  by  experiment  or  observalionfaod 

gp  such  effects  and  such  only,  can  legitimate  inferences  be  drawn. 

f  be  heat  which  passes  from  a  body  by  radiation  baa  a  tendency  to  cause  its 

^perature  to  fall ;  and,  the  rate  of  this  pnicess  of  cooling,  is  proportionaie 

>  ibe  diHerence  between  the  temperature  of  the  body  and  that  of  die  aurmund- 

ig  medium,  when  this  difference  is  not  of  very  great  amount.     It  follows^  tbeo, 

bit  a  hot  body  at  first,  when  its  temperature  greatly  exceeds  that  of  the  siar- 

iHinding  air,  cools  rapidly ;  but  as  its  temperature  falls,  and  approacbea  neater 

7  equality  with  the  temperature  of  the  medium  in  which  it  is  placed,  ihe  nie 

t  which  it  cools  gradually  diminishes.     This  law  of  bodies  cooling  was  first 

ihserved  by  Newton,  and  reduced  to  an  exact  mathematical  espression,  bj 
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^*^g  of  bodies  under  given  circumstances  might  be 

^Hnerous  experiments  have  been  made  on  the 

'h.  of  lower  temperatures,  and  become  hot  in 

^ V  results  of  observation  have  been  found 

Jose  which  are  calculated  on  the  New- 

jf  the  temperature  does  not  exceed  a  cer- 

gcther  from  the  points  of  a  body  which  are  on  or 

naturally  be  expected  that  the  radiating  power  of 

on  the  nature  of  their  surfaces.     This  idea  suggested 

«ies  of  experiments  which  led  to  some  of  the  most  re- 

>/^  -«ver  made  respecting  the  radiation  of  heat.     In  these  ex- 

•  essels,  or  canisters,  of  tin  were  employed,  the  side  of  which 

J  inches  to  ten.     These  vessels  were  filled  with  hot  water  and 

>  tin  reflector,  M,  fig.  7,  like  those  already  described,  in  the  focus 

^as  placed  the  focal  ball  of  a  differential  thermometer.     The  face 

*ni8ter  e  containing  water  being  presented  to  the  reflector,  rays  of  heat 

jded  directly  from  it,  and  striking  on  the  reflector  M  were  collected  into 

ocos/on  the  ball  of  the  thermometer.     The  depression  of  the  liquid  in  the 

Bometer  furnished  a  measure  of  the  intensity  of  the  heat  radiated. 

Fig.  7. 


)  first  consequence  of  these  experiments  was  a  verification  of  the  law  al- 
mentioned,  that,  other  things  being  the  same,  the  intensity  of  the  radia- 
as  always  proportional  to  the  diflerence  between  the  temperature  of  the 
and  the  temperature  of  the  air.  Thus  suppose,  the  temperature  of  the 
ing  50^,  that  of  the  water  100^,  that  the  thermometer  fall  20^ ;  then  if  \ 
nperature  of  the  air  were  the  same,  and  the  temperature  of  the  water  at 
the  thermometer  would  fall  40^  ;  and  again,  if  the  temperature  of  the 
were  200^,  the  thermometer  would  fall  60^,  and  so  on. 
while  the  temperature  of  the  water  remains  the  same,  the  canister  is 
[  successively  at  diflferent  distances  from  the  reflector,  it  is  found  that  the 
>meter  is  diflerently  affected  ;  and  that,  as  the  distance  of  the  radiating 
e  from  the  reflector  is  increased,  the  intensity  of  its  effect  is  in  the  same 
tion  diminished.  It  was  likewise  ascertained,  that  if  the  magnitude  of  i 
dialing  surface  were  increased,  the  distance  remaining  the  same,  the  in- 
r  of  the  radiation  would  be  in  the  direct  proportion  of  the  magnitude  of 
diating  surface.     From  this  it  necessarily  follows,  that  if  the  magnitude 

radiating  surface  be  increased  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  distance  is 
sed,  the  intensity  of  the  radiation  will  remain  the  same ;  for  as  much  is 
1  by  the  increased  magnitude  of  the  radiating  surface,  as  is  lost  by  the 
aed  distance  ;  and  accordingly  it  was  found  that  the  thermometer  was 
y  affected  by  a  surface  of  double  magnitude  at  a  double  distance,  and  of 
magnitude  at  a  triple  distance. 

have  hitherto  supposed  that  the  face  of  the  canister  is  placed  parallel  to 


placed  at/— instantly  the  liquid  will  be  depieaaed  in  the  l«g  of  die 
ter,  and  ihe  presence  of  the  aonrce  of  heat  greater  than  that  of  the  i 
medium  will  be  thus  indicated.  That  this  source  ci  heat  is  denTod  from  lis 
vessel  of  hot  water  in  the  focus/  may  be  easily  proTed.  Let  lUs  vesssl  bi 
remOTod,  and  immediately*  the  liquid  in  the  thermometer  wili  riae  to  ita  oidiai* 
IT  icTol;  but  it  may  be  said  that  the  effect  is  produced  on  the  theimomelwlr 
the  heat  transmitted  direct  from/  to/.  This,  howeTer«  may  bo  proved  net  fi 
be  the  case ;  for  let  the  hot  water  be  placed  as  before  wXjf,  and  let  the 
M  be  removed,  the  -effect  produced  on  the  thormometer  im  immediateh 

The  rapidity  with  which  the  heat  thus  radiated  from/^  and  reflected  by.lk 
mirrors  to/is  propagated,  may  be  shown  by  interposing  betwera/'and/^  a  sem^ 
composed  of  any  substance  not  pervious  to  calmfic  rays.  When  the  serosa  ii 
thus  interposed,  the  liquid  in  the  thermometer  will  recover  its-  oidiasiT  bfsl; 
but  the  moment  the  screen,  is  again  withdrawn,  the  liquid  instantly  fribia  dH 
focal  leg;  and  this  takes  place  by  whatever  distance  the  two  minon  mtjU 
separated. 

Of  the  two  hypotheses  already  mentioned,  which  have  been  profyeed  Cbt  Ai 
ezphnation  of  the  phenomena  observed  in  the  prismatic  qiectnim,  that  wUck 
supposes  light  to  consist  of  three  distinct  principles  sterns  to  be  attended  wilk 
a  variety  (S*  circumstances  which  throw  improbability  iqMm  It.  The  tbm 
principles  thus  distinguished  enjoy  the  same  leading  |noperties.  They  all  obej, 
with  tne  most  minute  precision,  the  ordinary  laws  of  optics,  and,  in  ftc^  poi* 
sess  every  properqr  of  light  except  the  most  prominent  and  obvious  rae  «f 
affecting  the  sight.  The  other  hjrpothesis,  on  tne  contraiy,  has  the  sdvantap 
of  great  simplicity ;  in  it  light  is  considered  as  compounded  of  a  number  «f 
rays  unequally  refrangible,  and  possessing,  consequently,  different  influencei 
on  other  bodies,  and  on  vision.  The  calorific  and  chemical  properties  whick 
disappear  alternately  at  the  extremities  of  the  spectrum,  are  considered  as  de- 
pending on,  or  connected  with,  the  difference  of  refrangibility,  and  as  becom* 
ing  insensible  under  different  variations  in  that  property ;  it  is  veiy  conceivable 
that  the  calorific  power  of  rays  may  vary  in  some  inverse  proportion  with  re- 
spect to  their  refrangibility,  while  the  energy  of  the  chemical  power  may  change 
in  a  contrary  direction.  In  a  word,  since  all  the  rays  refracted  by  the  prisa 
agree  in  by  far  the  greater  number  of  their  properties,  and  disagree  ooly  in 
some  peculiar  effects ;  and  since  even  this  disagreement  may  be  considered 
more  as  apparent  than  real,  and  may  arise  from  the  want  of  sufficient  sensibili- 
ty in  the  tests  by  which  these  effects  may  be  practically  ascertained,  it  seems 
more  philosophical  to  regard  all  the  rays  as  of  one  species,  than  to  adopt  an 
hypothesis  which  classes  things  alike  in  all  their  leading  qualities,  under  diffe^ 
ent  denominations.  It  is  not,  however,  necessary  to  assume  either  supposition,  { 
nor  to  adopt  it  as  the  basis  of  reasoning.  Experiment  is  the  sure  and  only  j 
guide  in  physics ;  and  whether  heat  be  obscure  and  imperceptible  light,  or  a  I 
distinct  physical  agent,  we  shall  regard  it  as  a  principle  attended  with  certain  | 
sensible  effects,  capable  of  being  ascertained  by  experiment  or  observation,  and  < 
from  such  effects  and  such  only,  can  legitimate  inferences  be  drawn. 

The  heat  which  passes  from  a  body  by  radiation  has  a  tendency  to  cause  its 
temperature  to  fall ;  and,  the  rate  of  this  process  of  cooling,  is  proportionate 
to  the  difference  between  the  temperature  of  the  body  and  that  of  the  surround- 
ing medium,  when  this  difference  is  not  of  very  great  amount.     It  follows,  then, 
that  a  hot  body  at  first,  when  its  temperature  greatly  exceeds  that  of  the  snr-  > 
rouuding  air,  cools  rapidly ;  but  as  its  temperature  falls,  and  approaches  nearer  \ 
to  equality  with  the  temperature  of  the  medium  in  which  it  is  placed,  the  rate  < 
at  which  it  cools  gradually  diminishes.     This  law  of  bodies  cooling  was  first 
observed  by  Newton,  and  reduced  to  an  exact  mathematical  eiqiressioo,  hy 


which  the  rates  of  the  cooling  of  bodies  under  given  circumstances  might  be 
calculated  with  precision.  Numerous  experiments  have  been  made  on  the 
rates  at  which  bodies  cool  in  media  of  lower  temperatures,  and  become  hot  in 
media  of  higher  temperatures ;  and  the  results  of  observation  have  been  found 
to  have  a  very  exact  conformity  with  those  which  are  calculated  on  the  New- 
tonian law,  provided  the  difference  of  the  temperature  does  not  exceed  a  cer- 
tain limit. 

As  radiation  takes  place  altogether  from  the  points  of  a  body  which  are  on  or 
rery  near  its  surface,  it  may  naturally  be  expected  that  the  radiating  power  of 
bodies  will  mainly  depend  on  the  nature  of  their  surfaces.  This  idea  suggested 
to  Sir  John  Leslie  a  series  of  experiments  which  led  to  some  of  the  most  re- 
markable discoveries  ever  made  respecting  the  radiation  of  heat.  In  these  ex- 
periments, cubical  vessels,  or  canisters^  of  tin  were  employed,  the  side  of  which 
▼aiied  from  three  inches  to  ten.  These  vessels  were  filled  with  hot  water  and 
placed  before  a  tin  reflector,  M,  ^g,  7,  like  those  already  described,  in  the  focus 
foi  which  was  placed  the  focal  ball  of  a  differential  thermometer.  The  face 
of  the  canister  e  containing  water  being  presented  to  the  reflector,  rays  of  heat 
proceeded  directly  from  it,  and  striking  on  the  reflector  M  were  collected  into 
the  focus /on  the  ball  of  the  thermometer.  The  depression  of  the  liquid  in  the 
thermometer  furnished  a  measure  of  the  intensity  of  the  heat  radiated. 


Fig.  7. 


:/ 


The  first  consequence  of  these  experiments  was  a  verification  of  the  law  al- 
sady  mentioned,  that,  other  things  being  the  same,  the  intensity  of  the  radia- 
tion was  always  proportional  to  the  difference  between  the  temperature  of  the 
water  and  the  temperature  of  the  air.  Thus  suppose,  the  temperature  of  the 
air  being  50^,  that  of  the  water  100^,  that  the  thermometer  fall  20^ ;  then  if 
the  temperature  of  the  air  were  the  same,  and  the  temperature  of  the  water  at 
150^,  the  thermometer  would  fall  40^  ;  and  again,  if  the  temperature  of  the 
water  were  200^,  the  thermometer  would  fall  60^,  and  so  on. 

If,  while  the  temperature  of  the  water  remains  the  same,  the  canister  is 
placed  successively  at  different  distances  from  the  reflector,  it  is  found  that  the 
thermometer  is  differently  affected  ;  and  that,  as  the  distance  of  the  radiating 
sn'rface  from  the  reflector  is  increased,  the  intensity  of  its  effect  is  in  the  same 
proportion  diminished.  It  was  likewise  ascertained,  that  if  the  magnitude  of  < 
the  radiating  surface  were  increased,  the  distance  remaining  the  same,  the  in- 
tensity of  the  radiation  would  be  in  the  direct  proportion  of  the  magnitude  of 
the  radiating  surface.  From  this  it  necessarily  follows,  that  if  the  magnitude 
of  the  radiating  surface  be  increased  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  distance  is 
increased,  the  intensity  of  the  radiation  will  remain  the  same  ;  for  as  much  is  \ 
gained  by  the  increased  magnitude  of  the  radiating  surface,  as  is  lost  by  the 
increased  distance  ;  and  accordingly  it  was  found  that  the  thermometer  was 
equally  affected  by  a  surface  of  double  magnitude  at  a  double  distance,  and  of 
triple  magnitude  at  a  triple  distance. 

We  have  hitherto  supposed  that  the  face  of  the  canister  is  placed  parallel  to 


:lor,  so  that  the  ray  a  of  heal  take  a  direction  perpendicular  to  the  n- 
jurface ;  but  if  each  pobt  of  the  aurface  radiataa  heat  in  all  poedbU 
18,  it  will  follow  that  the  surface,  when  prcaenied  obliquely  to  ihe  nir- 
ui  still  a0ect  the  ihermometer.     When  the  surface  of  the  canii^er  w^ 
ted  thus  obliquelyf  the  effect  produced  on  a  theroionieter  was  found  to 
-  -I.,  aame  as  would  be  produced  by  a  surface  of  less  magnitude,  in  the  pro- 
lion  of  the  actual  magnitude  of  the  radiating  surface  to  that  of  ila  projectioa. 
^Uowa,  therefore,  that  the  more  inclined  the  radiating  surface  is  to  ihe  di- 
on  of  the  radiation^  the  less  will  be  the  intensity  of  the  radi^ition  ;  but  in 
ral  this  intensity  will  be  diminishedj  in  the  proportion  of  the  actual  magni- 
"f  the  radiating  surface  and  the  magnitude  of  its  orthographical  projectioo 
mirror, 

have  hitherto  supposed  the  nature  of  the  radiating  surface  xo  remain  va- 
rdd.     The  effect  of  any  change  in  thi     however,  may  be  easily  aacertai»ed 
H       iniE  the  side  of  the  canister  with 
5        ri        ed.     Thus,  let  the  fon 


»^  with  lampb 
left  uncove 
,soL  being  novr 
wpiiiporature,  and  Im 


he  different  substances  ihe  effect  of 
is  of  the  canister  be  coated  witb  dif- 
nother  with  isinglass,  another  idih 
I  therefore  presenting  a  amfaeeof 
,  with  hot  water,  ail  ihe  surfaces  will 
m  successively  presented  to  the  re- 


!  same  distance  i  they  will  uc  observ^ed  to  produce  di0rerent  elFecii 
.1  uLo  tnermometer.  If  ihe  lampblack  depresses  the  liquid  lOO^,  tlie  chini 
ik  will  depress  ii  88^,  the  isinglass  80°,  and  tbe  tin  12"^,  The  gre-ai  difc- 
ice  in  the  radiating  power  produced  by  the  didereut  nature  of  the  surfaces 
ill  be  hence  very  apparent 

The  inquiries  of  Professor  Leslie  were  directed  to  this  point  with  great  ef- 
fect, and  he  found  that  various  substances  possessed  very  diflerent  radtatm^ 
powers.  In  general,  metallic  bodies  proved  to  be  ihe  most  feeble  radiators. 
The  following  table  exhibits  the  relative  power  of  radiation  of  dififerenl  sub- 
stances, as  exhibited  in  these  experiments  : — 


Ivampblack 100 

Waler,  by  eslimite  .  *  * lOO 

"Wriliag -paper  , *  * .,..,..,  9S 

llo«in 96 

gealiag*wttx * ,  ^ ,  35 

Crdwn  glajs  ....«>«.,..*  ^^  <  -  .<.  ^ ..« ■    90 

Cliiaa  j«k  . *  • ,  - - . ,  -  88 

I« , S5 

Miaiam 80 


Ifiiaglasi.^... *«... 10 

Plumbago * « . . . .  75 

Tar  ai^hed  lead * 45 

Mercury*. .p........**.  20 

Clean  Jond .<,,.,..* 19 

Iron  [Hitbhed 15 

Tia-piate .„,_„  It 

&o)d,  silrer,  CQpper li 


When  the  substance  forming  the  radiating  surface  remains  of  the  same  na- 
ture, its  radiating  power  is  subject  to  considerable  elevation,  according  to  its 
state  with  respect  to  smoothness,  or  roughness.  In  general,  the  more  poUshed 
and  smooth  a  surface  is,  the  more  feeble  will  be  its  power  of  radiation.  Any- 
thing which  tarnishes  tiie  surface  of  metal  also  increases  its  radiating  power. 
In  the  preceding  table,  tarnished  lead  radiated  45^,  while  clean  lead  radiated 
only  19^.  If  the  surface  of  a  body  be  rendered  rough  by  mechanical  means, 
such  as  scratching  with  a  file,  or  with  sand-paper,  the  nuliating  power  is  in- 
creased. 

Leslie  also  proved  that  the  particles'  forming  the  surface  of  a  body  are  duI  i 
the  only  ones  which  radiate,  but  that  radiation  proceeds  from  particles  at  a  ce^  | 
tain  small  depth  within  the  surface.    He  determined  this  curious  point  by  cof* 
ering  one  side  of  a  vessel  containing  hot  water  with  a  thin  coating  of  jelly,  and 
putting  on  another  side  four  times  the  quantity.    In  each  case,  when  (kied,tbe 
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formed  an  extremely  thin  film  on  the  surface.  Now,  although  the  nature 
ese  two  surfaces  was  precisely  the  same  with  respect  to  material  and 
thness,  they  were  found  to  radiate  very  differently  ;  the  thinner  film  de- 
ed the  thermometer  38^,  while  the  tlucker  depressed  it  54^.  The  in- 
ed  radiation  must  in  this  case  be  attributed  to  the  increased  quantity  of 
ting  material.  The  increase  of  radiation  was  found  to  continue  until  the 
ag  amounted  to  the  thickness  of  about  1000th  part  of  an  inch,  afler  which 
rther  increase  took  place.  It  might,  therefore,  be  inferred  that,  in  the  case 
e  surface  of  jelly ,such  as  that  here  submitted  to  experiment,  the  particles 
te  heat  from  a  depth  below  the  surface  equal  fo  the  1000th  part  of  an  inch, 
similar  effect  was  found  with  other  substances.  In  the  case  of  metals,  no 
ase  was  observed  when  leaf  metal  of  gold,  silver,  and  copper,  was  used ; 
n  using  glass,  enamelled  with  gold,  a  slight  increase  of  radiating  power 
produced,  as  compared  with  the  ordinary  radiating  power. 

these  experiments  the  heat  radiated  undergoes  tluree  distinct  physical  ef- 
:  1.  The  radiation  from  the  surface  of  the  canister;  2.  The  reflection 

th«  surface  of  the  reflector ;  3.  Absorption  by  the  glass  surface  of  the 

ball,  for  without  such  absorption  the  air  included  could  not  be  affected. 
,  of  these  three  effects,  we  lutve  hitherto  examined  but  one,  viz.,  the  radi- 

power.  Let  us  consider  what  circumstances  affect  the  power  of  reflect- 
leat,  and  the  power  of  absorbing  it. 

le  reflector  used  in  the  experiments  already  described  was  formed  of  pol- 
l  tin.  If,  instead  of  this,  a  reflector  of  glass  be  used,  it  will  be  found  that 
liermometer  will  be  affected  in  a  much  less  degree,  whence  we  infer  that 

is  a  worse  reflector  than  metal.  If  the  surface  of  the  reflector  be  coated 
lampblack,  all  reflection  whatever  is  destroyed,  and  no  effect  is  produced 
e  thermometer.  Thus  it  appears  that,  as  different  surfaces  have  different 
ting  powers,  so  also  they  have  different  reflecting  powers ;  but  to  deter- 

the  reflecting  power  of  different  surfaces  with  great  exactness,  Leslie  re- 
d  the  rays  proceeding  from  the  reflector  M,  fig.  8,  on  a  flat  reflecting  sur- 


Fig.  8. 


S,  before  they  came  to  a  focus ;  and  by  the  laws  of  reflection  they  were 
ted  to  another  focus,/,  as  far  before  the  reflecting  surface  S  as  the  focus 
which  they  would  have  proceeded  is  behind  it.  The  reflecting  power  of 
irface  S  will,  therefore,  be  determined  by  the  intensity  of  the  heat  in  the 
/',  compared  with  the  intensity  which  it  would  have  had  in  the  focus /) 
he  rays  been  allowed  to  converge  to  that  point.  By  experiments  con- 
d  in  this  way,  and  exposing  the  surfaces  of  different  substances  to  receive 
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the  rap,  m  at  S,  Lealie  detenmned  tha  ; 
follow: — 

Brais 100 

SilTer 90 

^    Tin-foH 85 

Block  tin *  80 

Steel 70 


[  poweiB  of  MTonl  bodies  n 


Lead 60 

Tla-loflyMfteaedwithmnrearj 10 

OlaM  :...  10 

OkMy  eoated  witk  wax  or  ofl 9 


If  these  resnlu  be  compart  with  ihe  table  of  radiatiiig  powon  in  page  478f 
it  will  be  found  that,  generally,  those  sobstancee  which  are  the  beat  rsidf 
are  the  worst  reflectors,  and  rice  Teraa,  In  fact,  in  proportion  aa  the 
power  is  increaaed,  the  reflecting  power  ia  diminished.  This  aaalogj  is 
ther  confirmed  by  the  fact,  that  the  reflecting  power  ia  increaaed  by  eveiy 
crease  in  smooJhneaa  or  polish  of  the  reflecting  amface ;  while,  on  the  com 
ry,  this  cause,  aa  we  have  aeen,  diminiahea  ita  radiating  power.  The  efl 
of  coating  the  reflector  with  a  thin  film  of  jelly  or  other  anbatanee  haa,  in  ea^ 
ibrmity  with  the  aame  analogy,  exacily  a  ccmtrary  efiect  to  that  whiq^ 
coating  produced  on  radiation.  It  was  found  thai,  aa  the  thickneaa  of  the  < 
increaseid  to  a  certain  limit,  the  intenaity  of  the  radiation  waa  likewiae  ine 
On  the  other  hand,  in  tiie  caae  of  reflection,  the  intenaity  of  the 
diminished  in  proportion  as  the  thickness  of  ihe  coating  ia  increaaed. 

Let  us  now  condder  the  eflfect  produced  on  the  focal  ball,  which  wiQ  Issl 
us  to  determine  the  diflferent  powers  of  absorption  which  different  bodiea  po^ 
sees.  In  all  the  experiments  to  which  we  ha?e  hitherto  alluded,  the  focal  bsl 
has  presented*  a  polished  surface  of  glass,  and  the  effect  produced  on  a  thih 
mometer,  other  things  being  the  same,  has  depended  on  the  abeorptire  power 
of  the  glass  over  the  heat  incident  upon  it.  When  radiant  heat  strikes  on  the 
surface  of  different  substances,  we  have  seen  that  a  portion  of  it  is  reflected, 
and  that  this  portion  varies  according  to  the  nature  of  the  substance  and  tc- 
cording  to  the  state  of  the  surface.  It  is  clear  that  all  that  portion  of  the  inci- 
dent  heat  which  is  not  reflected  must  be  absorbed  ;  and  we  are  led,  therefore, 
by  analogy  to  the  inference  that,  in  proportion  as  the  reflecting  power  of  a  8U^ 
face  is  great,  its  absorptive  power  is  small,  and  vice  versa. 

To  bring  this  inference  to  the  test  of  experiment,  let  the  ball  of  a  thermome- 
ter be  coated  with  tin-foil,  which  was  found  to  be  one  of  the  best  reflectors. 
If  the  side  of  the  vessel  coated  with  lampblack,  while  the  focal  ball  is  covered 
with  tin-foil,  be  now  presented  to  the  reflector,  the  thermometer  will  only  indi- 
cate  20*^,  whereas  it  indicates  100^  when  the  surface  of  the  ball  was  uncovered. 
If  the  bright  side  of  a  canister  be  presented  to  the  reflector  when  the  focal  ball 
is  uncovered,  the  thermometer  indicates  12^ ;  but,  if  the  focal  ball  be  covered 
with  tin-foil,  it  will  indicate  only  2^^.  Thus  we  see  that  the  anticipation  of 
theory  is  confirmed.  If  the  surface  of  the  tin-foil  be  rubbed  with  sand-paper, 
so  as  to  render  it  rough,  and  therefore  to  diminish  its  reflecting  power,  its  ab- 
sorbing  power  will  be  increased,  and  the  eflects  on  the  thermometer  will  be  i 
likewise  augmented.  Like  experiments  performed  on  other  bodies  lead  to  the 
general  conclusion,  that  the  absorptive  power  of  bodies  increases  as  the  reflect- 
ing power  decreases. 

Since  the  radiating  power  of  a  surface  is  inversely  as  its  reflecting  power, 
it  follows,  also,  that  the  power  of  absorption  is  always  in  the  same  proportiot 
as  the  power  of  radiation.  In  reference  to  their  power  of  transmitting  light, 
bodies  are  denominated  transparent  or  opaque,  A  body  which  is  pervious  lo 
light  is  said  to  be  transparent^  and  one  which  does  not  allow  light  to  pass 
through  it  is  said  to  be  opaque.  Transparency  ia  also  a  quality  which  bodies 
possess  in  different  degrees :  some,  such  aa  glass,  water,  or  air,  being  almost 
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perfectly  transparent,  while  others,  such  as  paper,  horn,  &c.,  are  imperfectly 
io.     Analogy  leads  us  to  inquire  whether  bodies  are  also  pervious  to  heat. 

In  the  preceding  experiments,  rays  of  heat  passed  through  the  atmosphere, 
which  is  therefore,  transparent  to  heat.  It  appears  from  the  experiments  of 
Leslie  and  others,  which  have  been  since  instituted,  that  all  gases  are  pervi- 
3us  to  the  rays  of  heat,  and  equally  so ;  for  the  radiation  of  a  given  surface  is 
the  same  in  whatever  gas  it  takes  place. 

Gases,  therefore,  as  they  have  perfect  or  nearly  perfect  transparencies  for 
the  rays  of  light,  have  the  same  quality  in  reference  to  the  rays  of  heat.  A  hot 
body  placed  behind  a  solid  or  a  liquid  is  found,  however,  not  to  radiate  sensibly 
through  them.  But  the  most  direct  method  of  determining  the  transparency  of 
bodies  for  the  rays  of  heat,  is  to  interpose  a  screen  between  the  radiating  body 
and  the  reflector,  in  the  experiment  already  described,  and  to  observe  the 
effect  produced  on  the  thermometer  by  this  circumstance.  Leslie's  investiga- 
tion respecting  the  property  of  transparency  to  heat  of  different  bodies,  form  a 
veiy  remarkable  part  of  that  philosopher's  discoveries. 

Different  substances  are  pervious  by  heat  in  different  degrees.  A  screen 
of  thin  deal  board,  placed  between  the  canister,  c,  and  the  focal  ball,/,  figure 
7,  produced  a  diminution  in  the  effect  on  the  thermometer,  but  did  not  destroy 
that  effect  altogether.  The  heat  transmitted  through  the  board  varied  with  its 
thickness,  slowly  diminishing  as  its  thickness  increased.  Th^  radiation  of 
the  surface  of  the  lampblack,  which,  while  unobstructed,  produced  an  effect  of 
100^  on  the  thermometer,  produced  an  effect  of  20^  when  a  deal  board  the 
eighth  of  an  inch  thick  was  interposed.  It  produced  an  effect  of  15^  when 
ihe  thickness  was  three  eighths  of  an  inch,  and  an  effect  of  9^  when  the  board 
nras  an  inch  thick.  A  plane  of  glass  interposed  reduced  the  effect  of  the  radi- 
ition  by  the  surface  of  lampblack  from  100°  to  20°. 

The  distance  of  the  screen  from  the  canister  was  also  found  to  produce  a 
ronsiderable  effect  on  its  transparency.  When  placed  near  the  canister,  a  con- 
liderable  quantity  of  heat  was  transmitted ;  but  if  the  distance  was  increased, 
he  quantity  of  heat  transmitted  diminished.  A  pane  of  glass  at  the  distance 
>f  two  inches  reduced  the  effect  of  radiation  from  100^  to  20°.  As  its  dis- 
tance from  the  radiating  surface  was  slowly  increased,  the  effect  on  the  ther- 
mometer was  gradually  diminished ;  and  at  the  distance  of  one  foot  from  the 
radiating  surface  all  effect  of  radiation  was  destroyed. 

It  appeared  that  the  metals,  even  when  reduced  to  an  extreme  degree  of 
tenuity,  were  absolutely  opaque  to  heat.  A  screen  of  tinfoil  absolutely  inter- 
cepted all  radiation.  The  thinnest  gold  leaves,  300,000  of  which,  piled  one 
open  another  would  not  measure  an  inch,  also  absolutely  stopped  the  rays  of 
heat.     White  paper  is  partially  opaque. 

It  appears,  generally,  that  the  bodies  which  intercept  heat  most  effectually 
are  those  which  radiate  heat  worst,  and  vice  versa.  This,  indeed,  might  easily 
hare  been  anticipated  from  what  has  been  already  proved  of  reflection.  The 
•creens  which  are  the  best  reflectors  are  the  worst  radiators,  and  must  evi- 
dently be  also  most  powerful  in  intercepting  heat ;  for  if  they  reflect  much  they 
can  transmit  but  little.  Some  other  effects,  which  Leslie  observed  in  his  ex- 
periments with  screens,  may  also  be  accounted  for  by  the  same  circumstance. 
He  took  two  panes  of  glass  and  coated  one  side  of  each  with  tinfoil.  He  then 
placed  their  uncovered  sides  in  close  contact,  so  as  to  form  one  double  pane, 
both  surfaces  of  which  were  covered  with  tinfoil.  When  this  was  interposed 
88  a  screen  before  the  radiating  surface,  all  effect  on  the  thermometer  was  de- 
atroyed,  and  all  the  radiant  heat  intercepted.  This  is  easily  accounted  for  by 
the  perfect  power  of  reflection  which  the  coating  of  tinfoil  possesses.  The  heat 
incident  on  the  surface  of  tinfoil  is  nearly  all  reflected ;  and,  consequently,  no 
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aensible  quantity  is  transmitted.    He  next 

coated  surfaces  in  contact,  the  uncovered  etffeees  being  outside.  A  fiaitof 
the  radiant  heat  was  now  transmitted,  and  the  effect  on  ihe  thermometer  wn 
obsenred  to  be  18^.  Thus  about  one  fifth  of  the  radiant  heat  incident  on  the 
screen  was  transmitted.  In  fact,  nearly  as  nivch  heat  was  thus  transmitted  bj 
the  two  panes  of  gkss  with  the  tinfoil  between  them,  as  would  have  beea 
transmitted  by  a  pane  of  uncorered '  glass.  From  this  result  it  would  appeir 
that  the  tinfoil  loses  iu  power  of  reflectjing  heat  "when  the  rays  of  heat  hxn 
previously  passed  through  a  medium  of  glass  instead  of  a  medium  of  air;  sad 
that,  instead  of  reflecting  them,  it  transmiu  them. 

The  idea  of  investiffating  the  effects  which  different  temperatures  in  a  radi- 
ant body  produce  on  ue  power  of  the  radiated  heat  to  penetrate  screens  ci  £t 
ferent  substances,  does  not  seem  to  have  suggested  itself  to  Sir  J<dm  Lesl^ 
Later  eiperimenu,  instituted  b^  M.  de  la  Roche,  prove  that  the  power  oi  csl- 
orific  rays  to  penetrate  bodies  mcreases  with  the  temperature  of  the  radistor. 
This  heat  radiating  from  a  surface  at  a  certain  temperature,  faib  to  penetntfs 
ffhus,  except  in  a  veiy  limited  degree ;  but  if  the^radiating  body  be  coosideia- 
bly  elevated  in  its  t4)im>erature,  then  the  rays  penetrate  the  glass  in  much 

S eater  quantities.  In  fact,  the  degree  of  transparency  of  ^^ass  relatively  to 
e  rays  of  heat  would  seem  to  depend  on  the  temperature  of  the  radiatiag 
body,  and  to  increase  with  that  temperature. 

The  results  of  the  precediuff  experiments,  and,  indeed,  all  the  phenomsrift 
connected  with  the  radution  of  heat,  are  satisfactorily  explained  by  iks  ih^anf 
ofexchangeSf  first  proposed  by  Prevost  of  Geneva.  According  to  this  theoiy, 
every  point  at  and  near  the  surfaces  of  bodies  is  regarded  as  a  centre  fiua 
which  rays  of  heat  diverge  in  all  directions.  The  surfaces  also  reflect  rays  of 
heat  incident  upon  them,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  rays  of  heat  striking  on  a 
body,  and  reflected  or  radiated  by  the  other  bodies  around.  Thus  every  body, 
so  far  as  regards  heat,  is  constantly  under  the  operation  of  three  distinct  pro> 
cesses — it  radiates,  reflects,  and  absorbs:  it  follows,  from  this,  that  bet^etu 
bodies  which  are  placed  in  each  other's  neighborhood,  there  must  be  a  cobsuuK 
interchange  of  heat.  The  heat  which  is  radiated  by  one  body  striked  on  oth- 
ers ;  part  of  it  is  absorbed  by  them,  and  is  retained  within  their  dimeu&ions,  so 
as  to  raise  their  temperature,  while  another  part  is  reflected,  and  saikes  on 
other  bodies,  where  it  is  subject  to  like  effects.  The  body  which  radiates 
heat  in  this  manner  is,  at  the  same  time,  receiving  on  its  surface  rays  of  heat 
which  proceed  from  other  bodies  in  its  neighborhood ;  and  these  rays  of  heat 
are  subject  to  the  same  efTects  on  its  surface  as  the  rays  which,  proceeding 
from  it,  encounter  on  the  surface  of  other  bodies — ^they  are  paruy  absorbed  and 
partly  reflected. 

If  a  body  raised  to  a  high  temperature  be  placed  in  the  neighborhood  of  other 
bodies  at  a  lower  temperature,  it  will  radiate  a  greater  quantity  of  heat  than  (he 
bodies  which  surround  it ;  consequently  the  heat  which  it  receives  from  them 
will  be  less  than  the  heat  which  it  transmits  to  them.  They  will  receive  more 
heat  than  they  give,  and  it  will  give  more  heat  than  it  receives ;  the  temperature, 
therefore,  of  the  hot  body,  will  gradually  fall,  while  the  temperature  of  the  sur- 
rounding bodies  will  gradually  rise.  This  will  continue  until  the  temperatures 
of  the  bodies  are  equalized.  Then  the  heat  radiated  by  each  of  ihem  will  be 
exactly  equal  to  the  heat  absorbed,  and  the  temperature  will  remain  stationary. 

It  has  appeared  from  the  result  of  direct  experiments,  that  the  bodies  which 
are  the  best  radiators  are  also  the  best  absorbers  of  heat.  This  would  foUow 
as  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  theory  which  has  been  just  explained.  If 
a  body  which  is  a  powerful  radiator  were  at  the  same  time  a  bad  absorber,  the 
consequence  would  be  that  it  would  radiate  heat  faster  than  it  would  absorb  it; 


consequently  its  temperature  would  continually  fall,  and  this  depression  of 
temperature  would  continue  without  any  limit.  Now  this  is  not  supported  by 
observation.  It  therefore  follows,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  that  the  power 
of  radiation  in  every  body  must  be  equal  to  its  power  of  absorption. 

It  has  likewise  appeared  thif  the  best  reflectors  are  the  worst  radiators. 
This  effect  might  likewise  be  foreseen  on  the  principle  of  the  theory  just  ex- 
plained. A  good  reflector  is  a  body  which  reflects  the  principal  part  of  the 
rays  of  heat  which  strike  upon  it.  Now  the  heat  which  is  incident  on  a  body 
must  be  either  reflected  or  absorbed,  and  whatever  portion  of  it  is  not  reflected 
must  be  absorbed.  If,  therefore,  a  great  part  be  reflected,  a  proportionally 
small  part  remains  to  be  absorbed ;  consequently  it  follows,  that  in  the  same 
proportion  as  a  body  is  a  good  reflector  it  must  be  a  bad  absorber ;  and,  vice  versa, 
if  it  be  a  bad  reflector,  it  must  in  proportion  be  a  good  absorber.  But  it  neces- 
sarily follows,  if  a  body  be  a  powerful  absorber  of  heat,  that  it  must  also  be  a 
powerful  radiator  of  heat,  for  otherwise  its  temperature  would  rise  infinitely  by 
the  heat  which  it  absorbs  accumulating  in  it,  and  not  being  carried  oflf  by  radi- 
ation. A  good  reflector,  therefore,  will  bo  a  bad  radiator,  and  vice  versa.  In 
the  experiments  of  Leslie  with  the  concave  reflector,  &ax  attention  was  only 
:  directed  to  the  radiation  of  the  hot  surface,  and  we  considered  only  the  rays 
[  which,  proceeding  from  it,  were  collected  on  the  bulb  of  a  thermometer  by  the 
[  concave  reflector.  It  might  appear  to  follow,  from  an  extension  of  this  experi- 
ment, that  bodies  radiate  cold  as  well  as  heat.  Let  one  of  the  cubical  vessels 
used  by  Leslie  in  his  experiment  be  filled  with  snow,  and  placed  before  a  re- 
flector. Immediately  the  focal  ball  of  the  diflferential  thermometer  placed  in 
the  focus  will  exhibit  a  rapid  depression  of  temperature.  Are  we,  therefore,  to 
suppose  in  this  case  that  rays  of  cold  proceed  from  sides  of  the  vessel,  and  are 
collected  on  the  ball  of  the  thermometer  ?  On  the  contrary,  it  has  appeared 
from  previous  investigation,  that  no  body  is  perfectly  destitute  of  heat,  and  that 
snow  itself,  as  well  as  mixtures  much  colder  than  it,  are  capable  of  imparting 
heat  to  other  bodies,  and  therefore  possess  heat  in  them.  The  surface,  there- 
fore, of  a  vessel  containing  snow,  in  this  case  radiates  heat,  and  these  rays  of 
heat  are  collected  on  the  bulb  of  the  thermometer  in  the  same  manner  as  when 
that  vessel  was  filled  with  boiling  water.  The  bulb  of  the  thermometer,  how- 
ever, itself,  like  all  other  bodies,  radiates  heat,  and  this  heat  is  reflected  by  the 
concave  reflector  toward  the  surface  of  the  vessel  containing  the  snow.  The 
two  bodies,  therefore,  are  radiating  heat  toward  each  other ;  but  the  bulb  of  the 
thermometer  having  the  higher  temperature,  radiates  more  heat  than  it  re- 
ceives, while  the  surface  of  the  vessel  containing  the  snow  receives  more  heat 
than  it  radiates.  The  thermometer,  therefore,  gradually  falls  in  its  tempera- 
ture, while  the  vessel  containing  the  snow  gradually  rises. 

In  the  experiment  with  the  concave  reflector  already  described,  the  hot 
body  placed  in  one  focus,  and  the  bulb  of  the  thermometer  placed  in  the  other, 
are  both  radiators  and  absorbers  of  heat ;  the  hot  body  radiates  heat  to  the 
bulb,  and  the  bulb  radiates  heat  to  it.  The  hot  body  absorbs  the  heat  which 
is  radiated  by  the  bulb,  and  the  bulb  absorbs  the  heat  radiated  by  the  hot  body. 
But  the  hot  body,  radiating  more  heat  than  the  bulb,  necessarily  absorbs  less, 
consequently  the  temperature  of  this  body  gradually  falls,  while  that  of  the 
bulb  of  the  thermometer  rises.  Let  us  now  suppose  that  instead  of  a  hot  body, 
a  globe  of  snow  be  placed  in  the  focus  of  the  reflector,  the  bulb  of  the  thermom- 
eter having  a  higher  temperature,  will  radiate  more  heat  than  it  receives  from 
the  snow,  and  it  will  become  a  hot  body  relatively  to  the  snow.  Since,  there- 
fore, it  radiates  more  heat  than  it  absorbs,  its  temperature  will  fall  until  it  be- 
comes equal  to  that  of  the  snow ;  the  interchange  of  heal  being  then  equal,  no 
further  alteration  in  temperature  will  take  place. 
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NumeTDtu  facts  of  ordinary  occurrence^  and  many  interesting  nsiurd  ttbe- 
nomeua,  admit  of  «agy  and  Batisfactory  ciplanatioii  on  the  phaciple  of  lla 
ftbove  tbeary  of  rtdiaiion* 

Vessels  intended  lo  cootain  a  liquid  at  a  liigheT  temperattife  rh&n  tike  was- 
rounding  tnedium,  and  to  keep  that  Hquid  as  long  as  pofisible  at  the  higher 
toiDperatore  should  be  constructed  of  matenala  which  are  the  worst  rsdiatora 
of  heat^,  Thus,  tea-urns  and  tea*pot5  are  not  adapted  (or  their  purpow  when 
GOQatruoted  of  black  porcelain,  A  black  porcelain  tea-pot  Is  the  worst  cod* 
ceivabla  material  for  that  vessel ^  for  both  ii&  material  and  color  are  ^>od  ra- 
diators of  heat,  and  the  liquid  contained  in  it  coola  with  the  greatest  poasibie 
rapidity.  On  the  other  hand^  a  bright  metal  tea-pot  is  best  adapted  for  the 
purpose,  because  it  is  the  worst  radiator  of  heat,  and  therefore  cools  as  alowty 
aa  possible,  A  polished  atlrer  or  brass  tea-urn  ia  better  adapted  to  retain  the 
heat  of  the  water  than  one  of  a  dull  brown  color,  such  as  is  most  oommoolr 
used  in  England^ 

A  lin  ketUe  retaiQ9^the  beat  of  water  botl«d  in  h  more  efifectually  if  It  it 
kept  clean  and  polished,  than  if  it  be  allowed  to  collect  the  mnoko  and  6o<^  to 
which  it  is  exposed  Chtm  the  action  of  tbe  fire.  When  coated  with  this,  iti 
surface  becomes  rough  EiTid  black,  and  is  a  powerftd  radiator  of  beat. 

A  set  of  poUahed  fua^iroaa  may  rsfnain  for  a  bug  time  in  front  of  a  bot  fo« 
without  receiving  from  it  any  increase  of  temperature  beyond  thai  df  the  cham- 
ber, because  tbe  heat  radiated  by  the  6re  is  all  rejected  by  the  potkh^d  sai* 
iace  of  the  irona,  and  none  of  it  is  absorbed  ;  but  if  a  set  of  rough,  ttn polished 
ironst  were  aimilarly  placed,  they  would  speedily  become  hot,  so  thai  thej 
could  not  be  used  without  inconvenience.  The  poliah  of  fire-irtma  Is,  there^ 
fore,  not  merely  a  matter  of  ornament,  but  of  use  and  convenience*  Tbe  rough, 
unpolished  poker,  sometimes  used  in  a  kitchen,  soon  becomes  so  hot  that  it 
cannot  be  held  without  pain. 

A  cicae  atove,  intended  to  warm  an  apartment,  should  not  have  a  polifthed 
surface,  for  in  that  case  it  ifi  one  of  the  worat  radiators  of  heat,  and  nothisg 
could  tw  contrived  more  unfit  for  the  purpose  to  which  it  is  applied.  On  ibe 
other  hand,  a  rough  unpolitihed  surface  of  caat-iron  is  favorable  to  radiation, 
and  a  fire  in  such  a  ato^e  will  always  produce  a  more  powerful  effect. 

A  metal  helmet  and  cuiras,  warn  by  some  regiments  of  cavalry,  is  a 
cooler  dress  than  might  be  at  first  imagined.  The  polished  metal  being  ft 
nearly  perfect  re  Hector  of  heat,  throws  off  the  rays  of  tbe  sun,  and  ia  incapable 
of  being  raised  to  an  inconvenient  temperature.  Its  temperature  is  muchkss 
increased  by  the  influence  of  the  sun  than  that  of  common  clothing. 

The  polished  surfaces  of  dlAerent  pans  of  tb^  steun-engine,  especially  of  the 
cylinder,  is  not  matier  of  mere  ornament,  but  4f  wseniial  utility.  A  rough 
metal  surface  would  be  a  much  better  radiator  ct  boat  than  tbe  polished  sur- 
face, and  if  rust  were  collected  on  it,  its  radiating  power  would  he  still  further 
increased,  and  tbe  steam  contained  in  it  would  be  more  exposed  to  coiuJeneS' 
tion  by  loss  of  heat. 

It  may  be  frequently  observed  that  a  deposition  of  moiature  baa  taken  place 
on  the  interior  surface  of  the  panes  of  glass  of  a  chamber- window,  on  a  mom* 
ing  which  succeeds  a  cold  ni^ht.  The  temperature  of  the  external  air  duting 
the  night  being  colder  than  the  atmosphere  of  the  chamber,  it  communicai^ 
its  temperature  to  the  external  surface  of  the  glass,  and  this  is  transmitted  U) 
the  interior  surface,  which  is  exposed  to  the  atmosphere  of  the  room.  Thif 
atmosphere  is  always  more  or  less  charged  with  vapor,  and  the  cold  of  the  ei- 
ternal  surface  of  the  glass  acting  on  the  air  in  contact  with  it,  reduces  its  tern- 
peraiure  below  tbe  point  of  saturation,  and  a  condenaation  of  vapor  takes  plice 
on  the  surface  of  the  panes^  which  is  observed  by  a  copious  deposition  of 
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moiaiure  in  the  morning.    If  tke  temperature  of  the  external  air  be  at  or  be- 
low the  freezing  point,  uam  dapoution  will  form  a  rough  coating  of  ice  on  the 
pane.     Let  a  small  piece  of  tin-fini  be  fixed  on  a  part  of  the  exterior  surface 
of  one  pane  of  the  window  in  the  evening,  and  let  another  piece  of  tin-foil  be 
fixed  on  a  part  of  the  inieritr  enrfhca  of  another  pane.     In  the  morning  it  will 
be  found  that  that  part  of  the  interior  eurface  which  is  opposite  to  the  external 
foil  will  be  nearly  free  from  ice,  while  every  other  part  of  the  same  pane  will 
be  thickly  covered  with  it.     On  the  contrary,  it  will  be  found  that  the  surface 
of  the  internal  tin-foil  will  be  more  thickly  covered  with  ice  than  any  other  part 
of  the  glass.     These  effects  are  easily  explained  by  the  principle  of  radiation. 
When  the  tin-foil  is  placed  on  the  exterior  surface,  it  reflects  the  heat  which 
strikes  on  the  exterior  suiface,  and  protects  that  part  of  the  glass  which  is 
covered  from  its  action.     The  heat  radiated  from  the  objects  in  the  room 
striking  on  the  surface  of  the  glass,  penetrates  it,  and  encountering  the  tin-foil 
attach^  to  the  exterior  surface,  is  reflected  by  it  through  the  dimensions  of 
the  glass,  and  its  escape  into  the  exterior  atmosphere  is  intercepted  ;  the  por- 
tion of  ihe  glass,  therefore,  covered  by  the  tin-foil,  it  fai  this  case  subject  to 
the  action  of  the  heat  radiated  from  the  chamber,  but  pMMCed  from  the  action 
of  the  external  heat.     The  temperature  of  that  part  of  the  glass  is  therefore 
less  depressed  by  the  effects  of  the  external  atmosphere  than  the  temperature 
of  those  parts  which  are  not  covered  by  the  tin-foil.     Now,  glass  being,  as 
will  appear  hereafter,  a  bad  conductor  of  heat,  the  temperature  of  that  part  op- 
posite to  the  tin-foil  does  not  immediately  affect  the  remainder  of  the  pane, 
and  consequently  we  find  that  while  the  remainder  of  the  interior  surface  of 
the  pane  is  thickly  covered  with  ice,  the  portion  opposite  the  tin-foil  is  com- 
paratively free  from  it.     On  the  contrary,  when  the  tin-foil  is  placed  on  the 
internal  surface,  it  reflects  powerfully  the  heat  radiated  from  the  objects  in 
the  room,  while  it  admits  through  the  dimensions  of  the  glass,  the  heat  pro- 
ceeding from  the  external  atmosphere.     The  portion  of  the  glass,  therefore, 
covered  by  the  tin-foil,  becomes  colder  than  any  other  part  of  the  pane,  and 
the  tin-foil  itself  receives  the  same  temperature,  which  is  not  reduced  by  the 
effect  of  the  radiation  of  objects  in  the  room,  because  the  tin-foil  itself  is  a  good 
reflector  of  heat,  and  a  bad  absorber.     Hence  the  tin-foil  presents  a  colder  sur- 
face to  the  atmosphere  of  the  room  than  any  other  part  of  the  surface  of  the 
pane,  and  consequently  receives  a  more  abundant  deposition  of  ice. 

If  a  body,  which  is  a  good  radiator  of  heat,  be  exposed  in  a  situation  where 
other  good  radiators  are  not  present,  it  will  have  a  tendency  to  fall  in  its  tempe- 
rature below  the  temperature  of  the  surrounding  medium ;  because,  in  this  case, 
while  it  loses  heat  by  its  own  radiation,  its  absorbing  power  is  not  satisfied  by 
a  corresponding  supply  of  heat  from  other  objecu.  A  clear  sky,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  the  sun,  has  scarcely  any  sensible  radiation  of  heat ;  if,  therefore,  a 
good  radiator  be  exposed  to  the  aspect  of  an  unclouded  firmament  at  night,  it 
will  lose  heat  considerably  by  its  own  radiation,  and  will  receive  no  corres- 
ponding portion  from  the  radiation  of  the  firmament  to  repair  this  loss,  and  its 
temperature  consequently  will  fall. 

A  curious  experiment  made  by  Dufay  affords  a  striking  illustration  of  this 
fact.     He  exposed  a  glass  cup,  placed  in  a  silver  basin,  to  the  atmosphere  du- 
ring a  cold  night,  and  he  found  in  the  morning  a  copious  deposition  of  moisture 
on  the  glass,  while  the  silver  vessel  remained  perfectly  dry.    lie  next  reversed 
the  experiment,  and  exposed  a  silver  cup  in  a  glass  basin.     The  result  was  the 
\  tame  :  the  glass  was  still  covered  with  moisture,  and  the  metal  free  from  it. 
i  Now  metal  is  a  bad  radiator  of  heat,  and  consequently  has  a  tendency  to  pre- 
I  serve  its  temperature.     Glass  is  a  much  better  radiator,  and  has  therefore  a 
tendency  to  lose  its  temperature.     These  vessels  being  exposed  to  the  aspect 
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of  ft  clear  iky^  receired  no  coasiderable  ray^l^  lieat  to  9iipp1y  the  \ms  m>> 
tained  by  iheir  radiatioD.  This  loss  in  this  metal  was  inconsiderabhf  nA 
\hAjt(QtG  it  maintained  its  teinpemture  nearly  or  a]togaiher  equal  to  that  ol  tb 
air ;  the  glass,  however,  radiating  more  abundantly,  and  absorbine:  little,  jtf- 
fern  a  depression  of  temperature.  The  glaiih,  therefore^  presented  a  cold  m- 
face  to  the  air  contiguotia  to  it,  and  reduced  the  temperature  of  that  air,  until  ft 
attained-  that  temperature  at  which  it  was  below  a  state  of  saturation  with  rc^ 
spect  to  the  vapor  with  winch  it  was  charged  ;  a  deposition  of  yapor,  lhei«fon, 
took  place  OB  the  glass. 

Thia  discovery  of  Oufay  remained  a  barren  fact  milil  the  attention  of  Br, 
Wells  was  directed  to  the  subject.  The  result  of  his  inquiriea  was  the  dii* 
covery  of  the  cause  of  the  phenomena  of  dew,  and  affords  one  of  the  n 
beautiful  instances  of  inductive  reasoning  which  any  part  of  the  history  of  fkp- 
ifol  discovery  has  presented.  Dr.  Wells  argued  that,  as  a  clear  and  clotwIcK 
sky  radiates  little  or  no  heat  toward  the  surface  of  the  earth,  all  objects  placed 
on  the  surface  which  are  good  radiators  must  necessarily  fall  in  temp^num 
during  the  night,  if  l^^ey  be  in  a  situation  in  which  they  are  not  exposed  to  tin 
radiation  of  other  olijicts  in  their  neighborhood.  Grass  and  other  products  of 
vegetation  are,  in  general^  good  radiators  of  heal.  The  vegetation  which  c»t< 
ers  the  surface  of  the  ground  in  an  open»  champaign  country,  on  a  clear  ni^ 
will  therefore  undergo  a  depression  of  temperature,  because  it  will  absorb  le^ 
heat  than  it  radiates*  Thia  fact  was  ascertained  by  direct  experiineiit,  both  bf 
Dr.  Wells  and  Mr.  Six*  A  thermometer,  laid  on  a  grass  plot  on  a  clear  mgh^ 
was  observed  to  sink  even  so  much  as  20^  below  another  thermomeler  «»' 
ponded  at  some  height  above  the  ground.  The  vegetables,  which  thus  acqunp 
a  lower  temperature  than  the  atmosphere,  reduce  the  air  immediately  coatigV' 
ous  to  them  to  a  temperature  below  saturation,  and  a  proponionaljy  cofiom 
condensation  of  vapor  takes  place,  and  a  deposition  of  dew  is  formed  on  the 
leaves  and  flowers  of  all  vegetables.  In  fact,  every  object,  in  proponioa  i*  « 
is  a  good  radiator,  receives  a  deposition  of  moisture.  On  the  other  band,  ^ 
jecta  which  are  bad  radiators  are  observed  to  be  free  from  it.  Bladea  of  gnss 
sustain  large^  pellucid  dew-drops,  while  the  naked  soil  in  their  neighborhoiMl  j 
free  frojn  them. 

In  tiie  close  and  sheltered  sireeta  of  cities  the  deposition  of  dew  is  very  rare- 
ly observed,  because  there  the  objects  are  necessarily  exposed  to  each  oiben 
radiation^  and  an  interchange  of  heat  takes  place  which  maintains  them  iiu 
temperature  unilbrm  with  that  of  the  air.  A  deposition  of  dew,  in  this  cu«, 
can  only  take  place  when  the  natural  temperature  of  the  air  falls  below  iu  po^ni 
of  saturation. 

In  an  obscure,  cloudy  night  no  deposition  of  d«w  takes  place,  because  in  tiiii 
case,  although  the  vegetable  productions  radiate  heat  as  powerfully  as  before, 
yet  the  clouds  are  also  radiators,  and  they  transmit  heat,  which,  being  abiiorb«d 
by  the  vegetables,  their  temperature  is  prevented  from  sinking  much  beloir  t^ 
of  the  atmosphere. 
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[EN  we  reflect  upon  the  length  of  time  which  has 


_  Qce  just 

da  of  investigating  nature  were  first  formally  taught  Iff'^mm  we  can 
il  to  be  struck  with  surprise  at  witnessing  the  frequency  IfiA  vmh  those 
nable  precepts  are  neglected  and  overlooked.  There  apptftis  to  be  a  dis- 
m  inherent  in  the  mind — springing  probably  from  that  arrogance  and  vanity, 
I  are  invariably  the  offspring  of  ignorance — ^that  induces  a  disposition,  in 
case,  precipitately  to  rush  to  the  formation  of  theories  and  the  assump- 
f  causes,  omitting,  or  postponing,  the  far  more  important  though  less  ambi- 
duty  of  analyzing  phenomena.  It  is  true  that  these  observations  are  less 
able  to  that  order  of  minds  which  have  been  disciplined  in  the  severe 
Is  of  the  old  and  long-established  universities,  where  the  works  of  Bacon, 
be  mathematical  classics  of  Newton  and  Laplace,  are  studied  with 
and  perseverance  which  do  not  fail  to  infuse  their  spirit  into  the  minds 
dr  aspiring  successors.  But  in  the  much  larger  class  of  half-disciplined 
f-taught  aspirants  to  scientific  rank,  the  disposition  we  refer  to  frequently 
,  and  to  a  proportionate  extent  retards  their  progress,  and  impairs  the 
of  their  labors. 

e  public  teacher  should,  therefore,  omit  no  proper  opportunity  of  incul-^ 
;  the  true  spirit  of  the  inductive  philosophy,  which,  in  oqr  day,  has  afforded 
h  a  harvest  of  discovery.  I  shall  avail  myself  of  the  opportunity  which 
)nsideration  of  aerolites  offers,  to  afford  you  an  example  of  the  rigorous 
trance  of  the  canons  of  Bacon's  philosophy  in  the  investigation  of  nature, 
ery  one  possessed  of  the  smallest  amount  of  the  current  information  of 
ly,  imagines  that  he  knows  what  meteoric  stones  are.  He  knows  that 
fall  from  the  air,  and  that  they  are  accompanied  by  fire  and  noise.  With 
mount  of  information  he  unhesitatingly  sets  about  to  conjecture  their  origin, 
)  get  up  a  theory  to  explain  them.  As  might  be  expected,  the  theory  pro- 
i  under  such  circumstances  is  always  crude  and  absurd,  and  falls  to  pieces 
the  slightest  pomparison  with  the  phenomena. 


When  any  new  and  nnezplained  phenomenon  offers  haelf  to  our  inquiij.  die 
first  duty  of  the  investigator  is  to  inform  himself,  with  the  most  scmpoloaMe* 
curacy,  of  all  the  circumstances,  however  minute,  which  accompaay  it ;  sm  if 
past  observation  can  not  answer  all  circumstantial  inquiries  which  his  mdff- 
standing  may  suggest  as  necessary,  he  must  patiently  wait  the  recunrence  of  a 
like  phenomenon,  and  diligently  observe  it.  When  he  shaU  have  thos  coDoCIf 
ed  all  the  circumstances  that  can  be  imagined  to  throw  light  on  its  origin,  ht 
will  then,  and  not  until  then,  be  in  a  condition  to  justify  aa  iaqoiiy  into  ill 


cause. 


I  tiaie,i 


hirl 


Let  us  see,  then,  what  circumstances  attending  the  appearanea  of  meteorilii 
past  observation  has  supplied. 

It  is  sgreed  by  all  observers,  in  every  part  of  the  earth,  that  these  melsoa 
manifest  themselves  by  the  appearance  of  a  stream  of  light,  passing  with  gmt 
velocity  through  the  firmament ;  after  which  an  explosion  usuaUy  takes  fbfDt, 
so  loud  that  windows  and  doors,  and  even  buildings  themselves,  are  sons- 
times  shaken  as  if  by  an  earthquake. 

The  phenomenon  is  sometimes  called  baU^Ughlning,  a  term  which^  is  Ikbb 
to  the  objection  that  it  implies  an  analogy,  or  identity  of  origin,  between  then 
meteors  and  common  lightning ;  which  not  only  is  not  proved,  but  is  attendel 
with  no  probability. 

The  luminous  appearance  and  subsequent  explosion  attending  these  melson 
was  long  known ;  the  fact,  however,  that  heavy  substances,  now  called 
oric  stones,  were  projected  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth  at  the  same 
not  clearly  proved  or  generally  admitted  until  the  present  century, 
evidence,  however,  has  been  supplied,  by  the  vigilance  and  seal  of 
raneous  philosophers,  of  the  reality  of  these  deposites.     Chladni,  in 
on  this  subjesli  has  supplied  an  extensive  chronological  catalogue  of  the 
oric  stones  whose  falls  have  been  recorded  in  different  parts  of  the  earth, 
supplies  examples  of  these  phenomena  occurring  in  various  parts  of  the 
several  times  in  each  year  of  the  present  century. 

The  fact,  then,  may  be  regarded  as  conclusively  established,  that  masses  of 
stony  matter,  of  various  size  and  magnitude,  and  often  of  very  considerabte 
weight,  are  frequently  seen  passing  athwart  the  heavens,  with  great  apparent 
velocity,  which  are  afterward  precipitated  upon  the  earth  with  extraordinary 
force. 

The  second  circumstance  I  shall  mention  as  worthy  of  attention  is,  that  these 
bodies  rarely  strike  the  surface  of  the  earth  in  a  direction  either  vertical  or 
nearly  so.  They  generally,  on  the  other  hand,  come  in  a  direction  very  ob- 
lique to  the  plane  of  the  horizon.  It  may  be  asked,  how  the  direction  in  which 
they  strike  the  earth  can  be  ascertained  unless  they  are  seen,  which  rarelj 
happens  at  the  moment  of  their  fall.  To  this  I  answer,  that  their  direction  is 
rendered  manifest  by  the  manner  in  which  they  penetrate  the  surface  of  the 
ground — which  they  always  do,  and  to  a  depth  more  or  less  considerable. 

The  velocity  of  their  motion  when  they  encounter  the  earth,  is  another  ci^ 
cumstance  of  much  importance.  This  velocity  is  discoverable  by  observa- 
tion on  their  movement  while  visible,  as  well  as  by  inferring  the  force  with 
which  they  struck  the  ground  from  the  depth  to  which  they  penetrated. 

It  is  accordingly  found  by  means  of  such  observations,  that  the  velocities  of 
these  bodies  belong  to  the  kind  of  motions  which  characterize  the  bodies  of 
the  solar  system,  and  such  as  are  never  witnessed  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth. 
They  are  velocities  which  could  not  be  imagined  to  be  imparted  by  the  earth's 
gravitation  to  any  masses  attracted  from  points  within  the  limits  of  the  atmo- 
sphere. 

On  examining  the  physical  condition,  and  analyzing  the  constituents  of  the 
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masses  thus  precipitated,  several  circumstances  worthy  to  be  noted  are  pre- 
seDted.  It  is  found  that  their  surfaces  are  generally  black,  having  a  burnt  ap- 
pearance ;  but  the  most  remarkable  circumstance  attending  them  is,  that  at  what- 
ever time,  or  in  whatever  part  of  the  earth  they  may  have  fallen,  they  generally 
consist  of  the  same  constituent  parts,  and  always  very  nearly  in  the  same  pro- 
portion. Their  ingredients  are  silex,  magnesia,  sulphur,  iron,  nickel,  and  chro- 
mium.    There  is  occasionally,  bul  not  invariably,  a  trace  of  charcoal. 

It  is  important  to  observe  here,  that  the  iron  and  nickel  found  in  these  bodies 
are  always  in  the  metallic  form — a  state  in  which  they  are  never  known  to  ex- 
ist naturally  on  the  surface  of  the  earth.  These  metals,  when  found  in  the 
earth,  are  invariably  combined  with  oxygen,  and  it  is  their  oxides  only  which 
have  a  place  among  natural  terrestrial  substances.  The  iron  and  nickel  used 
in  the  arts  are  obtained  by  the  decomposition  of  the  ores  in  the  process  of  met- 
allurgy. 

The  distances  from  the  earth  at  which  these  meteors  pass  when  they  are 
mible  has  been  ascertained  with  a  tolerable  degree  of  approximation,  by  ob- 
serving the  length  and  position  of  their  visible  course  at  the  same  time  from  two 
distant  places.  It  has  been  found  by  these  means  that  they  are  frequently  visi- 
ble at  the  height  of  from  30  to  40  miles.  This  is  generally  considered  as  the 
limit  of  the  height  of  the  atmosphere. 

Such  are  the  circumstances  attending  the  exhibition  of  these  meteors,  which 
have  been  collected  from  careful  and  accurate  information.  Let  us  now  turn 
oar  attention  to  the  different  methods  by  which  it  has  been  attempted  to  explain 
Three  different  hypotheses,  or  theories,  have  been  proposed  for  this 

ft. — It  is  supposed  that  the  matter  composing  them  has  been  drawn  up 
the  surface  of  the  earth  in  a  state  of  infinitely  minute  subdivision,  as  va- 
I  drawn  from  liquids ;  that,  being  collected  in  clouds  in  the  higher  regions 

die  atmosphere,  it  is  there  agglomerated  and  consolidated  in  masses,  and 
by  its  gravity  to  the  surface  of  the  earth ;  being  occasionally  drawn  from 
the  vertical  direction  which  would  be  imparted  to  it  by  gravity,  by  the  effect  of 
atmospheric  currents,  and  thus  occasionadly  striking  the  earth  obliquely.  We 
ahall  call  this  the  atmospheric  hypothesis. 

Secondly, — It  is  supposed  that  meteoric  stones  are  ejected  from  volcanoes, 
with  sufficient  force  to  carry  them  to  great  elevations  in  the  atmosphere,  in 
falling  from  which  they  acquire  the  velocity  and  force  with  which  they  strike 
the  earth.  The  oblique  direction  with  which  they  strike  the  ground  is  ex- 
plained by  the  supposition  that  they  may  be  projected  from  the  volcanoes  at 
corresponding  obliquities,  and  that,  by  the  principles  of  projectiles,  they  must 
strike  the  earth  at  nearly  the  same  inclination  as  that  with  which  they  have 
been  ejected.     This  we  shall  call  the  volcanic  hypothesis. 

Thirdly. — ^It  has  been  supposed  that  these  bodies  are  not  either  terrestrial  or 
atmospheric,  but  belonging  to  the  solar  system ;  and  that  their  origin  is  the 
same  aa  that  which  has  produced  the  small  planets  which  have  been  discovered 
.  moving  between  the  orbits  of  Mars  and  Jupiter. 

This  theory  supposes  that,  at  some  former  epoch,  the  solar  system  possessed 
a  planet  which  revolved  round  the  sun  at  the  distance  of  two  hundred  and  fifty 
^mllions  of  miles ;  a  supposition  which  is  rendered  highly  probable,  if  not  mor- 
ally certain,  by  reasons  which  are  fully  detailed  in  my  discourse  on  the  new 
pluiets.  The  catastrophe  by  which  this  former  planet  was  broken  into  pieces 
is  supposed  to  have  been  produced,  either  by  internal  explosion  (from  some 
cause  similar  to  that  which  produces  on  the  earth  volcanoes  and  earthquakes), 
or  by  the  collision  of  a  comet.  It  is  supposed  that  the  new  planets  are  not  the 
only  fragments  which  resulted,  but  that  innumerable  smaller  pieces  may  have 
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been  scattered  about  the  syatem,  which,  owinff  to  their  eitraBie 
may  have  been  aolrtect  to  diatarfoing  causes  that lunre  occaaioiiaHy  hiOB 
so  near  the  earth,  that  they  have  been  drawn  by  its  attraction  widdn  i 
of  the  atmosphere,  and  have  ultimately,  by  the  resistance  of  that  ihdd,  i 
upon  the  earth.    We  shall  call  this  the  plametary  knoikssis. 

FouriUy, — It  has  been  suggested  by  Laplack,  that  meteoric  stones  msy  be 
substances  ejected  from  lunar  volcanoes,  either  now  or  formeriy  in  acttve  opem- 
tion.  He  hu  proved  that  no  veiy  improbsble  amount  of  mechanical  fines  woold 
be  sufficient  to  produce  such  an  effect,  since  there  b  no  atawsphevs  anmnd  the 
moon,  or,  at  least,  none  that  could  be  sufficient  to  offer  a  sensible  resistsnce  is 
the  motion  of  a  solid  body.  The  force,  therefore,  that  woidd  be  requiisd  ii 
only  that  which  would  be  sufficient  to  overcome  the  moon's  attrtction,  wldxk  u 
found  by  calculation  to  be  about  four  times  the  force  with  whidi  a  bsD  is  ex- 
pelled from  a  cannon  with  the  ordinary  charge  of  gunpowder.  A  body  pnh 
jected  toward  the  earth,  with  the  velocity  of  ihout  eight  thousand  feel  pef.sso- 
ond  from  the  limar  surfkce,  would  rise  to  such  a  height  that  it  woidd  arrive  at 
a  point  between  the  earth  and  moon  where  the  attraction  of  the  «uth  wosU 
predominate  and  provent  its  rotum.  It  would,  consequentlT,  continoo  to  dots 
toward  the  earth  with  accelerated  speed,  and,  arriving  witbin  the  lindls  of  the 
atmosphere,  would  necessarily  reach  the  surface.  We  shall  ca|Lj|j||Ui6  Jss«r 
kfpoihBsis.  W 

Fifthly. — ^It  has  been  supposed  Aat  ibeteoric  stones,  showers  of  dost,  snd 
other  similar  meteorological  phenomena,  proceed  from  chaotic  matter  which 
prevails  in  the  spaces  within  which  the  planets  move,  and  wUtih  is  gensnh 
but  irregularly  diffused  throughout  the  universe,  producing  in  the  heaiiuslB 
appearances  called  nebulae.  This  matter  is  supposed  to  lie  irregularly  in  d& 
space  through  which  the  earth  annually  passes  and  its  neighborhood  ;  thst  W 
is  occasionally  brought  by  the  attraction  of  the  earth  within  the  limits  of  the 
atmosphere,  and  thus  descends  to  the  surface.  This  we  shall  call  the  nebukr 
hypothesis. 

Such  are  the  various  theories  which  have  been  offered  to  explain  the  phe- 
nomena attending  meteoric  stones.  The  evolution  of  light  which  attends  their 
rapid  progress  through  space  has  been  accounted  for  in  all  of  then)  in  the  same 
manner.  It  is  supposed  that,  in  the  rapid  motion  with  which  the  body  pro- 
ceeds, the  air  which  lies  in  its  path  is  so  extremely  condensed,  as  either  to  be- 
come itself  luminous,  or  to  acquire  so  intense  a  heat  as  to  render  the  stone  in- 
candescent, or,  perhaps,  to  produce  upon  it  even  a  superficial  corobilstion,  the 
signs  of  which  are  exhibited  in  the  blackness  which  marks  the  surface  of  these 
bodies.  This  reasoning  is  attempted  to  be  supported  by  the  well-known  ex- 
periment of  the  fire-syringe.  In  that  instrument  a  solid  piston  is  fitted  in  s 
cylinder,  so  as  to  be  air-tight,  carrying  a  piece  of  amadou  or  other  easily  com- 
bustible matter,  at  its  end.  When  the  piston  is  suddenly  forced  down,  so  as  to 
produce  an  instantaneous  and  severe  compression  of  the  air  under  it,  the  ami- 
dou  takes  fire,  and,  if  the  cylinder  be  glass,  a  flash  of  light  is  visible  through 
it.  It  has  therefore  been  contended,  that  in  this  experiment  the  air  under 
the  piston  has  acquired,  by  compression,  such  a  temperaturo  as  renders  it  lu- 
minous. 

More  recent  experiments,  however,  made  in  France  (an  account  of  which 
has  fallen  in  my  way),  throw  doubt  upon  the  validity  of  this  inference.  It 
is  said  that  the  unctuous  matter  commonly  used  to  lubricate  the  piston  in  the 
fire-syringe  is,  in  fact,  the  source  of  the  ignition ;  for  that,  when  experiments 
were  made  with  pistons  not  so  lubricated,  the  flash  of  light  was  not  produced. 
It  is,  therefore,  considered  not  to  be  satisfactorily  proved,  that  air  by  mere  me- 
chanical compression  can  ever  become  luminous.   Still,  however, it  might  be  con- 


tended  that,  oTen  thongh  the  air  were  not  to  become  luminous,  it  might,  never- 
theless, be  raised  to  such  a  temperature  by  compression  as,  by  contact  with 
the  meteorite,  might  render  the  latter  luminous ;  but,  even  admitting  the  possi- 
bility of  this  supposition,  as  applied  to  the  air  contiguous  to  the  earth,  or  even 
at  any  moderate  elevation,  an  almost  insuperable  difficulty  arises  from  the  vast 
height  at  which  meteorites  have  been  visible.  By  barometric  experiments  and 
observations  made  on  the  divation  of  the  morning  and  evening  twilight,  it  may 
be  ccmsidered  as  proved,  that  beyond  the  elevation  of  thirty  miles  £ere  exists 
no  atmosphere  possessing  any  sensible  mechanical  properties.  We  may  safely 
conclude  that  at  such  elevations  the  air,  if  any  really  exists  there,  must  be  so 
infinitely  attenuated  as  to  be  divested  of  all  sensible  resistance  or  inertia.  The 
space  there  must,  for  example,  be  a  more  absolute  vacuum  than  any  which 
could  be  produced  under  the  receiver  of  the  most  perfect  philosophical  air- 
pomp ;  how,  then,  can  we  imagine  such  a  compression  of  that  fluid  to  be  pro- 
duced, as  would  be  necessary  to  evolve  the  enormous  temperature  requisite  to 
render  luminous  the  matter  composing  meteoric  stones  ?  still  less  to  become  lu- 
minous itself. 

In  short,  it  must  be  admitted  that  none  of  these  theories  afford  a  satisfactory 
explanation  of  the  luminous  appearances  which  accompany  these  meteors.  Liot 
us,  however,  examine  these  theories  respectively,  and  see  how  far  they  will 
bear  a  further  comparison  with  the  actual  circumstances  of  the  phenomena. 

The  atmospheric  hypothesis  is  subject  to  objections  so  unanswerable,  that  it 
may  be  considered  as  altogether  set  aside.  In  order  to  suppose  it  probable  that 
aerolites  could  be  formed  in  the  atmosphere,  we  must  show  that  their  constituent 
elements  can  exist  there.  We  know  that  hail  and  snow  can  be  formed  in  the 
ik,  because  it  can  be  proved  that  aqueous  vapor  is  suspended  there,  and  that  a 
tsmperature  is  sometimes  produced  there  so  low  as  to  convert  that  vapor,  first, 
into  a  liquid,  and  then  into  the  solid  form  of  snow  or  hail.  But  the  most  rigor- 
ous analysis  has  never  detected  in  the  atmosphere  any  of  the  constituents  of 
meteoric  stones,  nor  is  there  any  proof  that  the  constituent  principles  of  the  air 
could  dissolve,  evaporate,  or  sublimate  such  substances.  Nor  can  it  be  said 
that,  although  the  atmosphere  which  immediately  surrounds  us  may  not  have 
such  properties,  yet,  that  at  the  great  elevations  in  which  meteorites  are  formed, 
the  air  may  consist  of  different  constituents,  for,  besides  the  fact  that  it  has  been 
ascertained  by  direct  analysis  that  the  atmosphere,  at  all  elevations  to  which 
man  has  ever  yet  attained,  consists  of  exactly  the  same  constituents,  in  exactly 
the  same  proportions,  there  is  a  general  law,  which  prevails  among  all  gaseous 
substances,  that  when  different  gases  are  superposed  they  will,  notwithstanding 
their  different  degrees  of  levity,  ultimately  mingle  so  as  to  form  a  uniform 
mass ;  thus,  if  we  could  imagine  for  a  moment  a  stratum  of  air  to  exist  near  the 
top  of  the  atmosphere,  having  constituents  different  from  those  around  us,  such 
stratom  would  gradually  intermingle  with  the  strata  below  it,  until  the  whole 
would  acquire  a  uniform  quality.  It  is,  therefore,  jAiysically  impossible  that 
there  can  exist  in  any  elevated  region  of  the  air  any  substances  capable  of  dis- 
solving or  sublimating  the  matter  of  meteoric  stones. 

To  Uiese  objections  we  may  add  others.  Although  it  may  be  admitted,  as  Ara- 
go  argues,  that  the  constituent  principles  of  aerolites  should  really  exist  in  the 
atmosphere  at  all  heights,  and  that  tliey  only  escape  analysis  because  of  their 
extreme  minuteness,  it  would  still  be  necessary  to  explain  with  such  feeble  and 
such  dispersed  elements  a  sudden  precipitation,  yielding  stones  of  several  hun- 
dred weight,  such  as  those  preserved  at  Ensenheim,  in  Alsace,  or  3,000  or  4,000 
stones  of  various  dimensions,  like  those  which  were  separated  and  shot  off  by 
the  Laigle  meteor.  It  would  be  necessary  to  assign  the  cause  that  combines 
the  scattered  molecules,  snd  forms  them  into  a  single  mass.     It  is  not  affinity. 
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for  the  elemento  composing  afiioUtat  ara  not  in  a  stale  of  eomhinatioa,  but  ■■ 
ply  agglomerated  and  held  together  in  juxtaposition.  ^  And  jet,  if  thiy  aie-^ 
sabjectod  to  an^  force,  these  Uttle  globnies  ought  lo  (ail  separately  as  thef  m 
formed.    It  is  u  vain  to  object  that  they  migm  be  suspended^  for  moie  akn 
time,  by  a  cause  analogous  to  that  which,  according  to  the  ingenious  ogim^ 
of  Yolta,  balances  the  particles  of  hail  between  two  doods,  so  as  to  give  tki 
time  to  enlarge  by  die  addition.of  new  layers  of  ice.    The  foot  atili  lemiii 
that  these  latter  have  never  been  aeon  to  amount  to  aeveral  hundred  ^M^ 
though  the  elements  that  form  hail  are  much  more  abundant  in  the  air  than  ikoi 
of  ai^rolites  i&re  supposed  to  be.    Besides,  in  Yolta's  theoiy,  ihp  suspensiaai 
hail  in  the  atmosphere  is  attributed  to  the  reciprocal  action  of  electric  cM 
a  cause  which  can  not  be  in  like  manner  adapted  to  the  formation  of  siraiiHi 
since  the  meteojs  that  carry  them  aometimes  ourst  in  the  clearest  weather. 

But  even  granting  all  this,  and  admitting  the  formation  of  afindites  in  dwij 
mosphere  by  some  unknown  agency,  how  shaU  we  account  for  the  circomii 
ces  attending  their  collision  with  th^  surface  of  the  earth  ?    Acooiding  la 
theoiy,  they  would  move  to  the  surface  of  the  earth  by  the  operatioa  of 
trial  gravity  alone,  and  would  meet  the  earth  with  a  velocitj  due  to  the 
firom  which  they  fell.    Now  the  actual  velocities  with  which 
to  strike  the  earth  could  never  be  acquired  under  the  mere 
gravi^,  through  any  height  within  the  ordinary  limits  of  the 

But,  if  the  velocity  of  the  meteoritcfs  be  inoompatiUe  with 
direction  is  still  more  so.    Their  obliquity  could  never  be  piudaujiyiny 
ceivable  atmospheric  current. 

We  may,  therefore,  safely  pronounce  the  atmospheric  theoiy  to  be 
.patible  widi  the  ascertained  circumstances  of  the  phenonienay  and  to  reqpM! 
admissions  inomsistent  with  the  established  principles  of  plqraics. 

.  The  volcanic  theory  is  subject  to  objections  as  decisive  as  that  we  have  -^ 
eanunined.  The  nature  of  the  substances  ejected  fiom  terrestrisl  volcsnois  ij 
well  known,  and  we  do  not  find  among  them  the  substances  which  foim  An 
constituents  of  meteorites ;  besides  this,  it  is  found  that  meteoric  stones  faU  ot| 
parts  of  the  earth  so  remote  from  volcanoes,  and  at  times  so  distant  from  uj\ 
known  extensive  eruptions,  that  it  is  impossible  to  admit  the  supposition  thitj 
they  have  proceeded  from  this  cause.  For  these  and  other  reasons,  needlew 
to  dwell  on,  the  volcanic  hypothesis  is  set  aside. 

The  planetary  hypothesis  is  subject  to  less  difficulty,  and  is  much  more  ia 
harmony  with  the  phenomena.  The  velocity  and  direction  of  meteoric  stooei^ 
when  they  strike  the  earth  are  quite  in  accordance  with  this  theory,  and  dvi 
existence  in  them  of  constituents  like  metallic  iron  and  nickel,  which  have  m\ 
natural  existence  on  the  earth,  is  also  explicable ;  but  these  circumstances  anj 
equally  accounted  for  by  all  the  extra  terrestrial  theories,  and  afford,  thereto^ 
no  more  countenance  to  the  planetary  than  to  the  lunar  or  nebular  hypotheM- 
On  the  other  hand,  a  serious  difficulty  is  presented  in  the  uniform  analysis  rf 
the  meteorites.  How  can  it  be  supposed  that  all  the  various  fragments  of  • 
broken  planet  should  consist  of  the  same  constituents  in  the  very  same  proper 
tion  ?  If  the  earth  were  split  in  pieces  by  any  cause  internal  or  external,  wooU 
its  fragments  be  so  uniform  in  its  constituents  ?  Assuredly  not  We  shonU  \ 
find  fragments  of  very  heterogeneous  character.  One  would  consist  of  a  dsm  \ 
of  sandstone,  another  a  lump  of  granite  ;  hero  would  be  an  agglomerate  of  oat  | 
kind,  there  of  another.  It  is,  therefore,  in  the  highest  degree  improbable  that 
the  fragments  of  another  planet  should  be  uniform  in  their  constituents,  and  thii 
improbability  is  rendered  greater  by  the  fact  that  the  meteorites  are  oompoeod 
of  heterogeneous  materials,  mechanically  agglomerated,  and  not  of  a  umfofB 
substance,  composed  of  different  elements,  united  like  those  of  water  or  air. 
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UntiU  therefore,  the  advocates  of  the  plaaetary  hypothesis  can  remove  these 
fUlficulties,  that  theory  cannot  be  admitted. 

^  The  lunar  hypothesis  appears  to  be  compatible,  generally,  with  the  circum- 
inces  of  aerolites.  It  explains  satisfactorily  enough  the  force  and  direction 
their  collision  with  the  earth.  If  it  be  admitted  that  they  proceed  from  the 
lunar  volcano,  or  that  all  lunar  volcanoes  eject  the  same  kind  of  substan- 
I,  tlie  similarity  of  their  constituents  will  be  explained  ;  in  short,  all  that  is 
cessary  to  raise  the  limar  hypothesis  to  the  rank  of  a  theory  is  to  prove  the 
that  there  really  do  exist  volcanoes  in  the  moon.  Now  although  observa- 
L  has  supplied  circumstances  which  give  some  probability  to  that  idea,  yet 
tMiL  is  still  veiy  far  from  being  clearly  established.  Telescopic  examination  of 
'^ke  lunar  surface,  has  certainly  and  clearly  established  the  fact  that  it  is  covered 
3n  every  part  that  b  visible  with  mountains,  having  all  the  external  forms  and  char- 
jjBcters  of  terrestrial  volcanoes.  The  craters  are  not  only  distinctly  visible,  but 
^re  have  been  enabled  to  ascertain  the  existence  of  the  cones  within  them. 
^Sir  John  Herschel,  who  has  had  the  advantage  of  observing  with  the  most 
]^werful  reflecting  telescopes,  has  declared  that  the  generaUty  of  the  lunar 
^teoantains  present  a  striking  uniformity  and  singularity  of  aspect.  They  are 
*!^ronderfulfy  unmerous,  occupying  by  far  the  larger  portion  of  the  surface,  and 
bJtolmost  nummlly  of  an  exactly  circular  or  cup-shaped  form,  foreshortened, 
lioweTOTt  ilMo  ellipses  toward  the  limb  ;  but  the  larger  have  for  the  most  part 
Alt  boMoBe  within,  from  which  rises  centrally  a  small,  steep,  conical  hill. 
They  offer,  in  short,  in  its  highest  perfection,  the  true  volcanic  character,  as  it 
may  be  seen  in  the  crater  of  Vesuvius,  and  in  a  map  of  the  volcanic  districts 
«>f  the  Campi  Phlegrsi  or  the  Puy  de  Ddme.  And  in  some  of  the  principal 
ones,  decisive  marks  of  volcanic  stratification,  arising  from  successive  depos- 
ites  of  ejected  matter,  may  be  clearly  traced  with  powerful  telescopes.  What 
is,  moreover,  extremely  singular  in  the  geology  of  the  moon  is,  that  although 
x&othing  having  the  character  of  seas  can  be  traced  (for  the  dusky  spots  which 
are  commonly  called  seas,  when  closely  examined,  present  appearances  incom- 
patible  with  the  supposition  of  deep  water^,  yet  there  are  large  regions  per- 
fectly level,  and  apparently  of  a  decidedly  alluvial  character. 

But  this  condition  of  things  may  have  resulted  from  volcanic  action,  which 
took  place  at  an  epoch  long  antecedent  to  the  commencement  of  the  present 
coDdition  of  our  globe,  and  it  may  be  required  to  establish  the  fact  of  the  pres- 
ent existence  of  active  volcanoes  on  the  moon. 

To  this  it  may  be  answered,  first,  that  if  active  volcanoes  existed  at  any  re- 
i  mote  period,  the  substances  ejected  from  them  may  have  been  ever  since  re- 
\  n^viog  in  the  space  around  the  earth,  and  that  they  may  now,  from  time  to 
[  time,  become  entangled  in  the  earth's  atmosphere  and  descend  to  the  surface. 

Secondly^  it  may  be  replied  that  we  do  possess  indications  of  the  present 
i  sadstence  of  lunar  volcanoes,  inasmuch  as  bright,  luminous  spots  have  been 
\  detected  by  various  astronomers  at  different  times  and  places,  on  the  occasion 
I  of  total  eclipses  of  the  sun,  on  the  surface  of  the  moon,  then  dark,  and  that  it  is 
iB^KwaiUe,  on  the  one  hand,  to  deny  the  existence  of  what  has  been  witnessed 
by  so  many  competent  observers,  and  that  no  other  suroosition  has  been  offer- 
ed to  explain  such  luminous  spots,  except  one,  which  from  its  extreme  improb- 
ibQity  cannot  be  seriously  entertained,  namely,  that  which  supposes  the  sun 
to  have  been  rendered  visible  by  holes  through  the  moon. 

Thus,  then,  stands  the  lunar  theory  of  meteorites.    It  is  exempt  from  most 
of  the  difficulties  and  objections  that  attend  the  other  hypotheses,  but  neverthe- 
kssy  until  it  be  actually  established  beyond  all  question  that  there  are,  or  have  | 
been,  active  volcanoes  on  the  moon,  and  that  substances  ejected  from  these  < 
'  have  actually  Men  upon  the  earth,  the  lunar  theory  of  meteorites  cannot  be 
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pvonooDced  to  be  estaUialied  according  to  the  rigid  ndee  of  jndnelifepld- 

loeophy. 

The  nebular  hypolhesis can  acaroely  be  regarded  in  a  moredeliBile  poialof 
Tiew  than  aa  a  conjecinie.  We  hare  no  obamration  to  prove  wluut  die  amn 
of  the  nebuloua  matter  ia,  nor  whether  it  ia  aolid,  liquid,  or  gaaeona.  We  kaov 
that  aa  it  exiata  in  tlM  acellar  regiona it  ia  aelMmninoiia ;  Init  there  ianoiaih 
cation  of  auch  a  qoality  in  any  matter  emating  in  the  aolar  eTatem.  It 
-  may  alao  be  contended  that  if  it  raat  within  the  adar  83ratMa  in  die  qw 
contemi^ated  in  thia  ligrpotheaia,  we  might  expect  it  to  be  TiaiUeyif  not  bj  ill 
own  light,  at  leaat  by  the  reflected  light  of  the  ann. 

From  the  ezpoaition  I  hare  hero  given  it  will  be  peroeifed  dmt  die  orign 
of  meteoric  atonea  ia  adll  inirolTed  in  much  obacurity.  We  mayt  peihapa,pi^ 
nounce  with  aome  degroe  of  confidence  that  -they  aro  not  of  terrMtrial  erigia, 
nor  generated  in  the  atmoepherev  and  that  atricthr  apeaking  thejare  eoeancal. 

But  we  aro  not  yet  in  poaaeaaion  of  all  tae  inibnuition  wUch  obaana* 
tion  may  aupply  reapectittg  them.  It  ia  not  yet  deafly  aaeeitaiiiod  whadMr 
they  are  identical  with  the  appearancea  ao  often  exhibited  in  the  ~ 
ed  tkooiing  «<err,  n<ff  haa  the  cauae  of  thia  latter  meteor  I 
mat  impediment  to  the  correct  information  of  theae  pheoomeni,^ 
Uie  fact  that  their  exhibition  in  the  heafena  ia  not  preceded  fay 
which  can  preparo  the  obaerrer  for  them,  and  their  coottnoam 
enough  to  afibid  opportunity  for  correct  obaervationa.  We  aro^ 
pelled  to  collect  from  acattered  aourcea,  and  looae  reeorda,  mneh  cf^iAe 
mation  which  ia  amiable  reapecting  diem. 

One  of  the  moat  intereating  namtiTea  of  thia  kind  cm  record  ia  diat  of  a 
meteor  which  appeared  in  America,  on  the  ISth  of  Norember,  1833.  It  was 
published  in  the  American  Journal  of  Science,  and  is  entitled  to  eapecial  notice. 
The  following  is  an  abstract  of  this  narratire : — 

The  meteors  began  to  attract  notice  by  their  frequency  as  early  aa  9  o'clock 
on  the  preceding  evening  (November  12) ;  the  exhibition  became  strikingly 
brilliant  about  1 1  o'clock,  but  most  splendid  of  all  about  4  o'clock,  and  continued 
with  but  little  intermission  until  darkness  merged  in  the  light  o(  day.  A  few  lar^e 
fire-balls  were  seen  even  after  the  sun  had  risen.  The  entiro  extent  of  the 
exhibition  is  not  ascertained,  but  it  covered  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  the 
earth*s  surface.  It  has  been  traced  from  the  longitude  of  61^  in  the  Atlantic 
ocean,  to  longitude  of  100^  in  central  Mexico,  and  from  the  North  American 
lakes  to  the  southern  side  of  the  island  of  Jamaica.  Everywhere  within  these 
limits,  the  first  sppearance  was  that  of  fire-works  of  the  most  imposing  gran- 
deur, covering  the  entire  vault  of  heaven  with  myriada  of  fire-balls  resembling 
sky-rockets.  On  more  attentive  inspection,  it  was  seen  that  the  meteors  ei* 
hibited  three  distinct  varieties ;  the  first  consisting  of  phosphoric  limes,  appa- 
rently described  by  a  point ;  the  second  of  large  fire-balls,  that  at  intervab 
darted  along  the  sky,  leaving  numeroua  trains,  which  occasionally  remained  in 
view  for,  a  number  of  minutes,  and  in  some  cases  for  half  an  hour  or  more ; 
the  third,  of  undefined,  luminous  bodies,  which  remained  neariy  atationaiy  for 
a  long  time. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  circumstances  attending  thia  display  waa,  that 
the  meteors  all  seemed  to  emanate  from  one  and  the  same  point.  They  set  oot 
at  different  distances  from  this  point,  and  proceeded  with  immenae  Teloci^Ti 
describing,  in  some  instances,  an  arc  of  30^  or  40<^  in  less  than  four  aeconds. 
At  Poland,  on  the  Ohio,  a  meteor  (of  the  third  variety)  was  distincdy  mible  in 
the  northeast  for  more  than  an  hour.  At  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  another 
of  extraordinary  size  was  seen  to  course  the  heavens  for  a  great  length  of 
time,  and  then  waa  heard  to  explode  with  the  noiae  of  a  cannon.     The  point 
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from  which  the  meteors  seemed  to  emanate,  was  observed  by  those  who 
fixed  its  position  amonff  the  stars  to  be  in  the  constellation  Leo ;  and  what 
is  very  remarkable,  this  point  was  stationary  among  the  stars  during  the 
whole  period  of  observation ;  that  is  to  say,  it  did  not  move  along  with 
the  earth  in  its  diurnal  rotation  eastward,  but  accompanied  the  stars  in  their 
apparent  progress  westward.  It  is  not  certain  whether  the  meteors  were, 
in  genend,  accompanied  by  any  peculiar  sound.  A  few  observers  reported  that 
ihey  heard  a  hissing  noise,  like  the  rushing  of  a  sky-rocket,  and  slight  explo- 
sions, like  the  bursting  of  the  same  bodies.  Nor  does  it  appear  that  any  sub- 
stance reached  the  ground  which  could  be  clearly  established  to  be  a  residu- 
um or  deposite  from  the  meteors.  A  remarkable  change  of  weather  from 
warm  to  cold,  accompanied  the  meteoric  shower,  or  immediately  followed  it,  in 
all  parts  of  the  United  States. 

From  these  circumstances  and  other  particulars  recorded,  it  has  been  infer- 
red that  had  these  meteors  appeared  to  emanate  from  a  point  not  in  the  direction 
of  the  earth's  rotation,  they  had  not  their  origin  in  the  atmosphere.  By  com- 
paring observations  made  upon  them  in  different  latitudes,  it  was  calculated 
that  their  distance  from  the  surface  of  the  earth  must  have  been  above  2,000 
miles.  Assuming  this  result,  which  is,  however,  only  an  approximation,  the 
Telocity  with  which  they  would  enter  the  atmosphere  may  be  computed. 

A  body  falling  from  the  height  of  2,000  miles  would  acquire  by  the  attrac- 
tion of  gravity,  at  50  miles  from  the  earth,  where  it  might  be  supposed  to  en- 
ter the  atmosphere,  a  velocity  of  four  miles  per  second,  being  ten  times  the 
Telocity  of  a  cannon-ball.  It  is  contended,  therefore,  Uiat  on  entering  the  at- 
mosphere they  would  produce  a  sudden  compression  of  air,  and  corresponding 
evolution  of  heat.  That  the  heat  thus  produced  would  render  the  bodies  in- 
candescent, and  if  they  were  combustible,  would  set  them  on  fire.  It  is  argued 
that  the  quantity  of  heat  which  would  be  extricated  from  the  air  by  such  com- 
pression would  exceed  that  of  the  hottest  furnace  ;  but  that  if  the  velocity 
arising  from  the  earth's  motion  were  added  to  the  proper  velocity  of  the  body 
itself,  which  it  must  be,  if  these  motions  are  contrary,  there  would  then  be  an 
effective  velocity  of  fourteen,  instead  of  four  miles  per  second,  and  a  still 
greater  amount  of  heat  would  be  produced.  It  is  argued  that  these  meteors 
must  have  been  constituted  of  very  light  materials ;  for  if  their  quantity  of 
matter  had  been  considerable,  with  so  great  a  velocity  they  would  have  had 
sufficient  momentum  to  reach  the  earth,  and  the  most  disastrous  consequences 
might  huve  ensued.  From  the  apparent  magnitude  of  many  of  the  meteors, 
and  their  probable  distance,  it  was  conjectured  that  they  were  bodies  of  a  very 
large  size,  although  it  was  impossible  to  ascertain  their  magnitude  with  any 
certainty.  It  was  supposed  that  they  were  only  stopped  in  the  atmosphere,  and 
prevented  from  reaching  the  earth  by  transferring  their  motion  to  colunms  of  air, 
large  volumes  of  which  they  would  suddenly  and  violently  dispUce.  It  was  con- 
sidered remarkable  that  the  state  of  the  weather,  and  the  condition  of  the  seasons 
following  this  meteoric  shower,  were  just  such  as  might  have  been  anticipated 
from  these  disturbing  circumstances  of  the  atmospheric  equilibrium.  Such 
were  the  speculations  to  which  this  remarkable  phenomenon  gave  rise. 

Whatever  be  the  origin  of  the  phenomena  of  shooting  stars,  it  cannot  fail  to 
be  interesting  to  learn  the  principal  circumstances  which  observation  has  col- 
lected respecting  them. 

Their  apparent  magnitudes  are  very  various.  Sometimes  they  are  not  bright- 
er or  larger  than  the  smallest  star  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  and  at  other  times 
they  surpass  in  splendor  the  most  brilliant  of  th^  planets.  Sometimes  the  glob- 
ular form  can  be  distinctly  recognised  upon  them,  and  they  are  not  distinguish- 
able from  the  meteors  called  fire-balls. 
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Shooting  start  seam  to  prerail  eaiiillj  in  every  climtta  and  m  evwj  an 
the  wea^r.  They  are  occaaionaUy  aeen  at  all  aeaaona  of  theyter,  bat  wan 
frequently  in  aanuner  or  at  the  endor  the  antonm.  They  appear  naolly  to  le 
fc^wi^  by  a  Inminoos  train  of  i^teioaeiy  white  light. 

A  qneation  will  immediately  arise,  whether  this  be  a  teal  oontiBiiedpliyHcd 
line  of  light,  or  whether  it  most  not  rather  be  asoribed  to  thesame  eaose  wUik 
makes  ns  see  a  complete  circle  of  liriit  when  a  lighted  stick  rrvidves  npifflf  m 
a  circle.  In  that  case  die  circle  of  light  is  not  tesi,  the  effect  bmi 
illnsion.  The  membrsne  of  the  ejre  which  b  affected  byligfalhasi 
tabled  to  jffeserre  the  impression  made  open  it  lor  about  one  tenths  a 
after  the  cause  which  produced  that  impreasion  has  ceased  toact.  We, 
qoentlv,  continue  to  see  a  risible  object  in  any  position  lor  a  tenth  of  a  ass* 
ond  after  it  has  left  that  position.  If,  then,  a  Ituninous  object  move  oirsr  a  ear 
tain  space  in  one  tenth  oi  a  aecond,  the  eye  will  see  it  at  dto  eame  tioM  ii 
cTery  part  of  that  space,  and  consequently,  thst  space  will  sppenr  ooe 
nous  Ime  of  light. 

If,  therefore,  the  luminous  train  which  irvisible  after  a  •'■**^«*g  ainr, 
through  a  space  o?er  which  the  star  moved  in  one  tenth  cf  a  second,  it  is  thm 
possible  thtt  such  luminous  train  may  be  illusory,  beittg  ft  mere  optical  eleel 
of  the  rapid  motion  of  the  star.  But  if  it  be  longer  than  this,  or  if  k  bo  visiUi 
in  one  place  for  more  than  the  tenth  of  a  second  after  the  atar  haejpsved  ham 
that  place,  then  it  cannot  be  emlained  on  this  principle  and  nnMt  be  adnwnei 
to  be  an  actual  train  of  light.    Now  it  is  ststed  by  obeerrers  of  thsoe  metsoni 


light.  Now  it  is  ststed  by 
that  the  trains  are  sometimes  seen  for  several  minutea.  In  the  case  of 
iire-balls.  Dr.  Olbers  observed  trains  which  cmtinned  visible  llnr  six  or 
minutes,  and  Brandes  in  one  instance  estimated  that  fifteen  minutes  elapsed 
between  the  extinction  of  the  fire-bail  and  the  disappearance  of  the  luminooi 
train.  In  general  the  trains  have  the  same  hollow,  cylindrical  appearance  u 
the  tails  of  comets,  their  inner  part  appearing  to  be  void  of  luminous  matter, 
and  a  further  resemblance  to  comets  is  exhibited  in  the  curved  form,  which 
they  sometimes  assume. 

Various  and  discordant  have  been  the  explanations  offered  of  these  luminooi 
trains.  Some  have  ascribed  them  to  an  oily  sulphurous  vapor  existing  in  the 
atmosphere,  which,  being  disposed  in  thin  layers  and  becoming  inflamed  \ 
would  exhibit  the  appearance  of  a  brilliant  spark  passing  rapidly  from  point  to 
point.  Beccaria  and  Vassali  considered  them  to  be  lines  of  electrical  sparks,  I 
an  hypothesis,  however,  which  has  been  abandoned.  Lavoisier,  Yolta,  aod 
others,  explain  these  meteors  by  supposing  that  hydrogen  gas  accumulated,  bj 
its  lightness,  in  the  higher  regions  of  the  atmosphere,  was  inflamed.  But  th« 
general  law  of  gases,  which  gives  them  a  tendency  to  mingle,  notwithstanding 
the  eflect  of  their  specific  gravities,  puts  aside  this  h3rpothesis. 

In  the  year  1798  an  investigation  of  the  heights  of  shooting  stars  was  un- 
dertaken by  Brandes,  at  Leipsig,  and  Benaenberg,  at  DasseldoHT.  Having  se- 
lected a  base  line  (about  nine  miles  in  length),  they  placed  themaelves  at  its  ex- 
tremities, on  appointed  nights,  and  observed  all  the  shooting  atars  which  a|h 
peered,  tracing  their  courses  through  the  heavens  on  a  celestial  map,  and 
noting  the  instants  of  their  appearances  and  extinctions  by  chronometers  pre- 
viously compared.  The  diflerence  of  the  paths  traced  on  the  heavens  afforded 
data  for  the  determination  of  the  parallaxes,  and  consequently  the  heights  aod 
the  lengths  of  the  orbits.  On  six  evenings,  between  September  and  Novem- 
ber, the  whole  number  of  shooting  stars  peen  by  both  observers  was  402 :  of 
these,  22  were  identified  as  having  been  observed  by  each  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  altitude  of  the  meteor  above  the  ground  at  the  instant  of  extinctkm 
could  be  computed.    The  least  of  the  altitudes  was  about  6  English  miles.   Of 
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the  whole,  there  were  7  tinder  45  miles ;  9  between  45  and  90 ;  6  above  90 ; 
and  the  highest  was  above  140  miles.  There  were  only  two  observed  so  com- 
pletely as  to  afford  data  for  determining  the  velocity.  The  first  gave  25  miles, 
and  the  second  from  17  to  31  miles,  in  a  second.  The  most  remarkable  result 
was,  that  one  of  them,  certainly,  was  observed  not  to  faU^  bat  to  move  in  a 
direction  away  from  the  earth. 

By  these  observations  a  precise  idea  was  first  obtained  of  the  altitudes,  dis- 
tances, and  velocities,  of  these  singular  meteors.  A  similar  but  more  extended 
plan  of  observation  was  organized  by  Brandes,  in  1823,  and  carried  into  efiect 
at  Breslau  and  the  neighboring  towns,  by  a  considerable  number  of  persons, 
observing  at  the  same  time  on  concerted  nights.  Between  April  and  October 
about  1800  shooting  stars  were  noted  at  the  different  places — out  of  which 
mmibeT  62  were  foimd  which  had  been  observed  simultaneously  at  more  than 
one  station,  in  such  a  manner  that  their  respective  altitudes  could  be  deter- 
mined, and  36  others  of  which  the  observations  furnished  data  for  estimating 
th^  entire  orbits.  Of  these  98,  the  heights  (at  the  time  of  extinction)  of  4  were 
computed  to  be  under  15  English  miles  ;  of  13,  between  15  and  30  miles ;  of 
22,  between  30  and  45 ;  of  33,  between  45  and  70 ;  of  13,  between  70  and  90 ; 
and  of  II,  above  90  miles.  Of  these  last,  two  had  an  altitude  of  about  140 
miles,  one  of  220  miles,  one  of  280,  and  there  was  one  of  which  the  height 
was  esdmated  to  exceed  460  miles. 

On  the  36  confuted  orbits,  in  26  instances  the  motion  wa^  downward,  in 
ooe  case  horizontal,  and  in  the  remaining  nine  more  or  less  upward.  The 
velocities  were  between  18  and  36  miles  in  a  second.  The  trajectories  were 
fipsqoently  not  straight  lines,  but  incurvated,  sometimes  in  the  horizontal  and 
sometimes  in  the  vertical  direction,  and  sometimes  they  were  of  a  serpentine 
ffmn.  The  predominating  direction  of  the  motion  of  the  meteors  from  north- 
east to  southwest,  contrary  to  that  of  the  earth  in  its  orbit,  was  very  remarka- 
ble, and  is  important  in  reference  to  their  physical  theory. 

A  similar  set  of  observations  was  made  in  Belgium,  in  1824,  under  the  di- 
rection of  M.  Quetelet,  the  results  of  which  are  published  in  the  Annuaire  de 
BnuudUs  for  1837.  M.  Quetelet  was  chiefly  solicitous  to  determine  the  velocity 
of  the  meteors.  He  obtained  six  corresponding  observations,  from  .which  this 
element  could  be  deduced,  and  the  result  varied  from  10  to  25  English  miles 
in  m  second.  The  mean  of  the  six  results  gave  a  velocity  of  nearly  17  miles 
per  second,  a  little  less  than  that  of  the  earth  in  its  orbit. 

Another  set  of  corresponding  observations  was  made  in  Switzerland,  on  the 
10th  of  August,  1838,  a  circumstantial  account  of  which  is  given  by  M.  Wart- 
menn  in  Queteiet*$  Correspondence  Mathtmatiqne  for  July,  1839.  M.  Wart- 
maon  and  five  other  observers,  provided  with  celestial  charts,  stationed  them- 
selves at  the  observatory  of  Geneva,  and  the  corresponding  observations  were 
made  at  Planchettes,  a  village  about  sixty  miles  to  the  northeast  of  that  city. 

In  the  space  of  seven  and  a  half  hours  the  number  of  meteors  observed  by  the 
six  observers  at  Geneva  was  381,  and  during  five  and  a  half  hours  the  number 
obeerved  st  Planchettes  by  two  observers,  was  104.  All  the  circumstances  of 
ihe  phenomena — the  place  of  the  apparition  and  disappearance  of  each  meteor, 
ihe  time  it  continued  visible,  its  brightness  relatively  to  the  fixed  stars,  whether 
accompanied  with  a  train,  &c. — were  carefully  noted,  and  the  trajectories  de- 
scribed hy  ^®  meteors,  were  very  different,  varying  from  8^  to  7(P  of  angular 
space.  The  velocities  appeared  also  to  diflfer  considerably ;  but  the  average 
reioeitj  was  supposed  by  M.  Wartmann  to  be  25<^  per  second.  It  was  found, 
from  the  comparison  of  the  simultaneous  observations,  that  the  average  height 
above  the  ground  was  about  550  miles  ;  and  hence  the  relative  velocity  was' 
eomputed  to  be  about  240  miles  in  a  second.    But  as  the  greater  number 


mov^ed  io  a  direction  opposite  to  that  of  ihe  eanh  in  ila  orbit,  the  relaiife  t^ 
locity  tntist  be  diminished  by  the  oanh*s  velocity  (about  19  miles  in  a  ieoiiod}^ 
thi^  sdll  leaves  iipward  of  220  inik»  per  second  for  the  absoluie  veloclif  oClw 
meteor^  which  ia  more  than  1 1  times  the  oibitual  veloeiiy  of  the  e^nh,  seiii 
and  a  hair  timea  that  of  the  planet  Mercury,  and  probably  greater  than  ihil  of 
many  of  liie  cornels  at  their  perihelion. 

Such  are  the  principal  facts  which  have  yet  been  eatablislied  respecting  tb  j 
heights,  velocities^  and  orbits,  of  the  shooting  stars:   &nd  it  is  from  tWeJ 
chiefly,  that  we  are  enabled  to  form  any  probable  conjectures  respecting  thai  j 
origin.     And  since  it  is  now  established  that  no  difTcrence  is  ob»errab)e  b»- ) 
tween  the  larger  shooting  stars  and  small  fire-balls,  both  having  siniilar  allitudti  ^ 
and  velocities,  and  presenting  absolutely  the  same  appearances^  we  may  m* 
sum  a  them  to   be  of  the  same  nature^  and  that  whatever  ham  been  provf^  re* 
spec  ting  fire<balla  will  apply  equally  to  the  larger  shooting  starB.     Whtilw 
the  meteoric  appearances  to  which  the  latter  term  is  applied  may  not  indnli 
objects  of  totally  different  natures, Is  a  question  admitting  a  doubt.    Itiapm- 
ble  that  among  the  shooting  stars  there  may  be  objects  which  are  merely  eledfif 
sparks,  or  which  have  their  origin  in  spontaneonsly-inflammable  gases,  kaciwii 
or  unknown,  existing  in  the  atmosphere  i  but  the  greater  part  of  them  must  bt 
considered  as  identical  with  tire-balls. 

The  lunar  hypothesis  advanced  by  Laplace,  Bentelius^  and  others,  to  ti^ 
plain  meteoric  stones,  appears  to  be  attended  with  serious  difficuhies,  if,  is* 
deed,  it  be  not  altogether  incompatible  with  the  phenomena  of  shootrn^  stars.  Ii 
order  to  enter  our  atmosphere  with  a  velocity  of  20  mikes  in  a  secoudf  itmaj 
be  shown  that,  if  they  co[ne  from  the  moon,  they  must  have  been  projecled  (wB 
the  lunar  surface  with  a  velocity  of  about  1!£0,000  feet  in  a  second,  which  bh; 
be  regarded  as  almost  impossible. 

It  thus  appears  that  those  shooting  stars  and  fire-baUs  which  hare  the  plane- 
tary velocity  of  trom  20  to  40  miles  in  a  second,  cannot,  with  aiiy  probabiiftrt 
be  regarded  as  having  their  origiu  in  the  moon.  Whether  any  individual  bod* 
ies,  moving  with  a  smaller  velocity,  may  have  a  lunar  origin,  is  ^  questioi 
which  cannot  be  decisively  answered.  **  To  me,"  says  Dr*  Olbets,  **  it  doei 
not  appear  at  all  probable ;  and  I  regard  the  moon,  in  its  present  circunisua* 
ces,  as  an  extremely  peaceable  neight>or,  which,  from  it»  want  of  water  ioi 
atmosphere,  is  no  longer  capable  of  any  strong  explosions.^* 

The  hypothesis  Anst  suggested  by  Chhtdnt  is  that  which  appears  to  htn 
met  with  most  favor,  having  been  adopted  by  Arago  and  other  eminent  astiviSd* 
mers  of  the  present  day  to  explain  the  November  phenomena.  It  consists  iit 
supposing  that,  indepenrlently  of  tlie  great  planets,  there  exist  in  the  pUneluj 
regions  myriads  of  small  bodies  which  circulate  about  the  eun^  geoerallj  B 
groups  of  zones,  and  that  some  of  these  zones  intersect  the  ecliptic,  aiid  tn* 
consequently,  encoutitored  by  the  earth  in  its  animal  revolution.  The  priaa-^ 
)  pal  difficulties  attending  this  theory  are  ihe  following: — 

First,  that  bodies  moving  in  groups  in  the  circumstances  snppoded,  must 
necessarily  move  in  the  same  direction,  and  consequently  ihey  become  rw- 
ble  from  one  point  and  move  toward  ihe  opposite.  Now  although  the  obsem- 
tiuns  seem  to  show  that  the  prodotnitialing  direction  is  from  northeast  to  south- 
west, yet  shooting  stars  are  observed  on  the  same  nights  to  emanate  triKit  lU 
points  of  the  heavens,  and  to  move  in  all  possible  directions.  Secondly,  th»ir 
average  velocity  (especially  as  determined  by  Wanmann),  greatly  exceeds  thu 
which  any  body  circulating  about  the  sun  can  have  at  the  distance  of  ibt  t^i^- 
Thirdly,  from  iheir  appearance,  and  the  luminous  train  which  they  feneraJlv 
leave  behind  them,  and  which  often  remains  visible  for  several  seconds,  some- 
times for  whole  minutes,  and  also  from  their  being  situated  within  the  tvftk^ 
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shadow,  and  at  heights  far  exceeding  those  at  which  the  atmosphere  can  he 
Supposed  capable  of  supporting  combustion,  it  is  manifest  that  their  light  is  not 
reflected  from  the  sun,  they  must  therefore  be  self-luminous,  which  is  contrary 
to  every  analogy  of  the  solar  system.  Fourthly,  if  masses  of  solid  matter  ap- 
proached* so  near  the  earth  as  many  of  the  shooting-stars  do,  some  of  them 
would  inevitably  be  attracted  to  it,  but  of  the  thousands  of  shooting-stars  which 
have  been  observed,  there  is  no  authenticated  instance  of  any  one  having  ac- 
tually reached  the  earth.  Fifthly,  instead  of  the  meteors  being  attracted  to 
the  earth,  some  of  them  are  observed  actually  to  rise  upward  and  to  describe 
orbits  which  are  convex  toward  the  earth,  a  circumstance  of  which,  on  the 
present  hypothesis,  it  seems  difficult  to  give  any  rational  explanation. 

From  the  difficulties  attending  every  hypothesis  which  has  hitherto  been 
proposed,  it  may  be  inferred  how  very  little  real  knowledge  has  yet  been  ob- 
tained respecting  the  nature  of  the  shooting-stars.     It  is  certain  that  they  ap- 
pear at  great  dtitudes  shove  the  earth,  and  that  they  move  with  prodigious 
^  velocity,  but  everything  else  respecting  them  is  involved  in  profound  mystery. 
From  the  whole  of  the  facts,  M.  Wartmann  thinks  that  the  most  rational  con- 
clusion we  can  adqpt  is,  that  the  meteors  probably  owe  their  origin  to  the  dis- 
engagement of  electricity,  or  of  some  analogous  matter,  which  takes  place  in 
the  celestial  regions  on  every  occasion  in  which  the  conditions  necessary  for 
theproduction  of  the  phenomena  are  renewed. 

The  presumption  in  favor  of  the  cosmical  origin  of  the  shooting  stars  are 
chiefly  founded  on  their  'periodical  recurrence  at  certain  epochs  of  the  year, 
and  the  extraordinary  displays  of  the  phenomena  in  various  years  on  the  nights 
of  the  12th  or  13th  of  November. 

We  shall  here  merely  state  the  principal  circumstances  accompanying  those* 
of  1799,  which  put  the  notion  of  a  lunar  origin  entirely  out  of  the  question. 

On  the  morning  of  the  12th  of  November,  1799,  before  sunrise,  Humboldt 
and  Bonpland,  then  on  the  coast  of  Mexico,  were  witnesses  to  a  remarkable 
exhibition  of  shooting  stars  and  fire-balls.  They  filled  the  part  of  the  heavens 
extending  from  due  east  to  about  30^  toward  the  north  and  south.  They  rose 
from  the  horizon  between  the  east  and  northeast  points,  described  arcs  of  un- 
equal magnitude,  and  fell  toward  the  south ;  sopie  of  them  rose  to  the  height 
of  40^,  all  above  25°  or  30*^.  Many  of  them  appeared  to  explode,  but  the 
larger  number  disappeared  without  emitting  sparks ;  some  had  a  nucleus  ap- 
parendy  equal  to  Jupiter.  This  most  remarkable  spectacle  was  seen  at  the 
same  time  in  Camana,  on  the  borders  of  Brazil,  in  French  Guiana,  in  the  chan- 
nel of  Bahama,  on  the  continent  of  North  America,  in  Labrador,  and  in  Green- 
land, and  even  at  Carlsruhe,  Halle,  and  other  places  in  Germany,  many  shoot- 
ing stars  were  seen  on  the  same  day.  At  Nain  and  HofTenthal  in  Labrador, 
and  at  Neuhemhut  and  Lichtenau  in  Greenland,  the  meteors  seem  to  have  ap- 
peared the  nearest  to  the  earth.  At  Nain  they  fell  toward  all  points  of  the 
horizon,  and  some  of  them  had  a  diameter  which  the  spectators  estimated  at 
half  an  ell.     (See  Humboldt*s  Recueil  des  Voyages,  d^c,  Vol.  II.) 

A  not  less  stupendous  exhibition  took  place  in  North  America  on  the  night 
of  the  12th  of  November,  1833.  In  1834  similar  phenomena  occurred  on  the 
night  of  the  13th  of  November;  but  on  this  occasion  the  meteors  were  of  a 
smaller  size.  In  1835,  1836,  and  1838,  shooting  stars  were  observed  on  the 
night  of  November  13,  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  but  though  diligently 
looked  for  on  the  same  nights  in  1839  and  1840,  they  do  not  appear  to  have 
been  more  numerous  than  on  other  nights  about  the  same  season  of  the  year. 

The  second  great  meteoric  epoch  is  the  1 0th  of  August,  first  pointed  out 
by  M.  Quetelet,  and  although  no  displays  similar  to  those  of  the  November 
period  have  been  witnessed  on  this  night,  there  are  more  instances  of  the  re- 
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currcnce  of  the  phenomena.  In  the  last  three  y<?ara  (1838,  1830,  ] 
shooting  stara  were  observed  in  great  numbers  both  on  the  9th  and  lOtl 
they^  appear  in  general  to  be  unusually  abundant  during  the  first  two  «e» 
August.  The  other  periods  which  have  been  remarked^  are  the  1 8ih  of 
her,  the  23d  or  24th  of  April,  the  6th  and  Tth  of  December,  the  nights 
the  15th  to  the  20th  of  June^  and  the  2d  of  January. 

Halley  first  suggested  the  idea  that  the  shooting  stars  may  be  obseri 
signals  for  determining  differences  of  latitude  by  simultaneous  observi 
and  Maskelyne  in  1763  published  a  paper  on  the  subject,  in  which  h» 
the  attention  of  astronomers  to  the  phenomena,  and  dtatinctly  points  qk 
application.  The  idea  was  revived  by  Benzenberg  in  1802,  but  so  1( 
they  were  regarded  merely  as  casual  phenomena,  it  could  scarcely  be 
that  they  would  be  of  much  use  in  this  respect  to  practical  astraoomy 
soon,  however,  a  a  their  periodicity  became  probable,  the  phenomena  ac 
a  new  interest,  and  some  recent  attempts  lo  determine  longitudes  in  tbit 
ner  hsve  proved  that  the  method  is  not  to  be  disregarded. 

The  probability  of  the  conjecture  that  the  causes  of  the  meteoric  phen* 
observed  in  the  months  of  August  and  November  is  to  be  found  in  the  fa 
the  particular  regions  of  the  solar  system  through  which  the  earth  pas.' 
these  seasons,  are  the  seats  of  an  unusual  quantity  of  the  matter  com) 
these  meteors,  must  in  a  great  degree  depend  on  the  extent  to  whicb  it  i 
proved  by  observation  that  such  meteors  do  really  prevail  at  each  of 
periods  of  the  year. 

With  a  view  of  testing  this,  I  have  collected  together,  from  various  so 
ihe  dates  of  the  most  remarkable  atmospheric  appearances  of  this  class 
the  eighth  century  to  the  present  time.  In  the  following  table,  the  day 
month  when  it  has  been  recorded,  is  placed  in  the  column  under  the  r 
and  in  the  line  with  the  year  of  the  occurrence.  Where  an  asterisk  t 
under  ihe  inomh,  the  particular  night  has  not  been  recorded,  but  the  a 
ance  has  merely  been  mentioned  aa  having  oocuned. 
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There  are  here  recorded  fifty-two  nights  on  which  these  appearances  pre- 
vail to  such  a  degree  as  to  attract  particular  notice.     Of  these,  twenty-six  oc-   \ 

;  curred  between  the  8th  and  15th  of  August,  and  thirteen  the  6th  and  19th  of  | 
November.     Thus  three  fourths  of  the  nights  recorded  correspond  to  the  epochs   | 
to  which  we  have  referred.                                                                                    / 
We  have  not  seen  any  sufficiently  precise  account  of  the  number  of  these   \ 
phenomena  which  were  observed  in  November,  1837,  and  in  July,  1838.   > 
Fewer  were  noticed  in  Paris  in  November,  1837,  than  were  expected ;  but  on   | 
the  night  between  the   15th  and  16th,  seventeen  were  seen  at  that  place  by   | 
M.  Arago,  within  a  minute  and  a  half.     At  Jamble,  in  the  department  of  the   \ 
Seine  and  Loire,  thirty-nine  were  observed  on  the  night  between  the  14ih  and 
15lh  ;  and  ten  were  observed  at  Marseilles  on  the  night  between  the  12th  and 
13th ;  six  were  observed  on  the  same  night  at  Geneva,  and  four  at  Montpellier. 
Some  disappointment  was  produced  in  1837,  by  the  circumstance  of  an  un- 
usually small  number  being  seen  on  the  night  between  the  12th  and  13th, 
arising  from  an  erroneous  impression  that  that  was  the  night  on  which  their 

1  periodical  return  should  be  expected.     It  will  be  seen,  however,  from  the  pre- 
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ced^g  table,  that  these  appearances  have  not  at  til  been  confined  to  the  night 
of  the  12th ;  but  independently  of  this,  the  night  of  the  12th  at  Paris  was  so 
bright,  that  stars  of  the  second  magnitude  were  not  tisible,  and  conseqnentlj 
meteors — even  supposing  them  to  have  existed  of  similar  or  of  inferior  brieht- 
ness-^could  not  have  been  observed.  It  should  also  be  considered,  that  their 
non-appearance  at  any  particular  place,  is  no  proof  of  thehr  non-existence  in 
our  atmosphere.  They  may  be  produced  during  the  day,  or  they  may  be  pro- 
duced in  a  part  of  the  atmosphere  not  visible  from  the  place  in  question.  Thus, 
in  1833,  when  they  were  a  general  object  of  terror  to  the  people  of  Ameiict, 
they  attracted  but  little  attention  in  Europe.  On  Uie  other  hand,  they  some- 
times appear  contemporaneously  in  the  atmosphere  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
globe,  in  1837,  they  were  observed  from  ue  French  ship  Boni^e,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  ^obe,  while  on  the  same  day  in  Europe,  a  vast  number  ap- 
peared. 

On  the  night  of  the  12th  of  November,  1836,  Sir  John  Henchel  observed 
these  phenomena  at  the  cape  of  GrOod  Hope.  Their  number  was  not  very 
considerable,  but  their  motion  had  a  marked  regularity ;  they  appeared  to 
diverge  ftom  &  centre  or  focus,  which  preserved  a  fixed  position  with  respect 
to  the  horizon,  but  had  no  such  fixed  relation  to  the  objects  on  the  finnameat. 
This  point,  or  centre,  to  which  their  common  directions  converged,  was  &  point 
of  about  thirty  degrees  above  the  horizon,  and  sixty  degrees  west  of  north. 

On  the  night  of  the  9th  of  August,  1837,  M.  Wartmann  observed  diese  phe- 
nomena at  Geneva ;  between  nine  o'clock,  P.  M.,  and  midnight,  eigh^-two 
were  seen  in  diflferent  parts  of  the  heavens.  They  were  most  irequent 'shoot 
ten  o'clock,  and  then  appeared  to  emanate  from  t  centre  or  focos  situated  be- 
tween the  star  B,  in  the  constellation  of  Bootes,  and  the  star  ii,  in  the  con- 
stellation of  the  Dragon.  At  a  quarter  past  ten,  twenty-seven  were  seen,  and 
were  remarkable  for  their  bright  bluish  light.  Other  observers  in  the  same 
neighborhood  and  on  the  same  night,  counted  one  hundred  and  forty-nine  in 
one  part  of  the  heavens,  between  a  quarter  before  nine  and  half  past  eleven 
o'clock. 

Of  these  hundred  and  forty-nine  meteors,  three  had  the  appearance  of  round 
disks,  or  globes,  of  a  ruddy  red  color,  measuring  from  4  to  5  minutes  in  di- 
ameter, being  about  one  sixth  part  of  the  moon's  diameter.  Twenty-six  were 
more  brilliant  than  the  planet  Venus,  and  of  resplendent  whiteness ;  the  re- 
mainder had  the  appearance  of  stars  from  the  first  to  the  third  magnitude,  their 
coloid  varying  between  blue,  yellow,  and  orange. 

On  the  night  of  the  11th  of  November,  1832,  M.  Tharand,  a  retired  officer 
at  Limoges,  stated  that  workmen  who  were  employed  in  laying  the  foundation  of 
the  bridge  over  the  river  Vienne,  observed  the  firmament  brilliant  with  meteors, 
which  at  first  only  amused  them,  but  after  some  hours  the  number  and  splen- 
dor of  these  luminous  appearances  were  so  greatly  augmented,  that  the  people 
were  seized  with  panics,  and  so  great  was  their  terror,  that  they  abandoned 
their  labor  and  fiew  to  their  families,  exclaiming  that  the  end  of  the  world 
had  arrived.  On  the  next  day  these  people  were  interrogated  on  the  subject, 
and  their  accounts  varied  according  to  the  different  impressions  which  had 
been  produced  on  their  imaginations.  Some  declared  that  they  saw  streams 
of  blue  fire ;  others  that  they  beheld  bars  of  red  iron  crossing  each  other  in 
all  directions  ;  others  that  they  beheld  an  immense  quantity  of  flying  rockets. 
All  agreed  that  the  phenomena  were  diffused  over  every  part  of  the  firmament; 
that  they  commenced  at  eleven  o'clock,  and  continued  till  four  the  next 
morning 
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Locke  somewhere  obsenres,  with  his  usual  felicity  of  illustration,  that  the 
'*  mind,  like  the  eye,  while  it  makes  us  see  and  perceive  all  other  things,  can 
never  turn  its  view  with  advantage  upon  itself."  We  encounter  something 
similar  to  this  in  our  researches  mrough  the  universe  ;  for  of  all  the  objects 
which  compose  it,  one  of  the  most  difficult  with  which  to  obtain  a  complete 
tod  accurate  knowledge  is  the  planet  which  we  inhabit.  The  cause  of  this 
is  our  proximity  to  it,  and  intimate  connexion  with  it.  We  are  confined  upon 
its  surface,  from  which  we  cannot  separate  ourselves.  We  cannot  obtain  a 
bird's-eye  view  of  it,  nor  at  any  one  time  behold  more  than  an  insignificant 
portion  of  its  surface.  We  have  the  same  difficulty  in  obtaining  an  acquaint- 
ance with  it  that  a  microscopic  animalcule  would  have  in  acquiring  a  perfect 
knowledge  of  the  form  and  dimensions  of  a  terrestrial  globe  twelve  inches  in 
diameter,  on  the  surface  of  which  it  creeps. 

Still,  by  a  variety  of  indirect  methods  supplied  by  the  ingenuity  of  scientific 
research,  we  have  been  enabled  to  ascertain  its  form,  and  dimensions,  and 
physical  constitution,  with  a  considerable  degree  of  accuracy. 

FOEM   OT  TBI   XASTH. 

The  first  impression  produced  upon  the  eye  of  an  observer,  who  has  not 
carried  his  inquiries  further,  is,  that  the  surface  of  the  earth  is  a  flat  plane,  in- 
terrupted only  W  the  inequalities  of  the  land.  A  little  careful  observation, 
however,  upon  tne  many  phenomena  which  are  easily  accessible  to  every 
observer,  will  correct  this  erroneous  impression. 

1..  It  is  well-known  that  if  a  voyage  were  made  upon  the  earth,  continually 
preserving  one  and  the  same  direction,  or  doing  so  as  nearly  as  circumstances 
will  permit,  we  should  at  length  arrive  at  the  place  from  which  we  departed. 
If  the  earth  were  an  indefinite  plane,  this  could  not  happen.  It  is  evident, 
then,  that  whatever  be  the  exact  form  of  the  earth,  it  is  a  body  which  is  on 
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every  side  limited,  and  one  which  must  therefore  have  such  a  surface  that  t 
traveller  or  navigator  can  completely  surround  it  in  one  continuous  coarse. 

Let  us  see,  however,  whether  we  may  not  obtain  evidence  more  distinct  u 
to  its  form.  If  we  stand  on  the  deck  of  a  ship  at  sea,  and  out  of  sight  of  land, 
the  view  being  bounded  only  by  sea  and  sky,  and  look  at  the  horizon  wheo  a 
ship  approaches,  we  shall  at  first  see  its  topmast  rising  out  of  the  water  like  a 
pole.  As  it  gradually  comes  nearer  to  us,  more  of  the  mast  will  become  visi- 
ble, and  the  sails  will  be  seen — cut  off,  however,  horizontally,  by  the  line  it 
which  the  water  and  sky  unite.  Upon  the  nearer  approach  of  the  ship,  the 
hull  will  at  length  become  visible.  Now,  since  this  takes  place  on  all  sides 
around  us,  it  will  follow  that  when  the  ship  is  at  a  distance,  there  must  be 
something  interposed  between  the  eye  and  it  which  intercepts  the  view  of  it ; 
but  as  the  surface  of  the  water  is  generally  uniform,  and  not  subject  to  snddea 
and  occasional  inequalities  like  that  of  the  land,  we  can  only  imagine  its  gen- 
eral form  to  be  convex,  and  that  its  convexity  is  interposed  between  the  eye 
ajid  the  object  so  as  to  intercept  the  view. 

Since  the  same  effects  are  observed  from  whatever  direction  the  ship  maj 
approach,  it  will  follow  that  the  same  convexity  must  prevail  on  every  ude. 

If  we  admit  the  earth  to  be  globular,  or  nearly  so,  and  the  surface  of  the 
water  to  partake  of  this  figure,  1,  the  manner  in  which  a  ship  becomes  visiUe 
on  approaching  the  eye  will  be  easily  and  simply  explained. 


In  the  position  a,  in  the  annexed  figure,  the  convexity  of  the  globe  bein^  ) 
between  the  ship  and  the  eye,  the  view  of  it  is  intercepted  ;  but  as  the  ship  I 
approaches  toward  b,  the  masts  first  and  then  the  sails  and  rigging  rise  above  | 
the  line  of  sight  and  come  into  view,  and  lastly  the  hull  will  be  seen.  \ 

If,  on  the  contrary,  the  surface  extending  from  the  eye  to  the  ship  were  a  J 
plane,  the  ship  would  be  rendered  invisible  only  by  reason  of  its  distance ;  \ 
whereas  it  is  ascertained  that  a  ship  frequently  is  invisible  at  a  distance  at  / 
which  it  must  be  seen  but  for  the  interposition  of  some  other  object ;  this  may  { 
be  tested,  and  in  fact  is  frequently  tested  at  sea  by  mounting  to  the  masthead,  | 
whence  the  seaman  being  enabled  to  overlook  the  convexity,  sees  vessels  which  ) 
are  invisible  from  the  deck,  athough,  strictly  speaking,  he  is  nearer  to  those  j 
vessels  on  the  deck  than  at  the  masthead.  ) 

When  the  mariner,  after  completing  a  long  voyage,  discovers  by  his  obser-  J 
vations  and  reckonings  that  he  is  approaching  the  desired  coast,  he  ascends  to  ) 
the  topmast  and  looks  out  for  the  appearance  of  mountains  or  other  elevated  J 
land,  and  he  invariably  sees  them  from  that  point  long  before  they  are  visible  ) 
from  the  deck.  He  aflerward  sees  them  from  the  deck  long  before  the  geo-  | 
eral  level  of  the  country  will  be  observed  by  him.  All  these  are  natural  and  | 
necessary  consequences  of  the  convexity  of  the  surface  of  the  ocean.  The  i 
same  effects  would  be  seen  in  any  part  of  a  continent  which  is  sufiicieotly  free 
from  mountains  and  other  inequalities. 

But  we  have  a  still  more  conclusive  and  convincing  proof  of  the  geDeral  | 
form  of  the  earth  even  than  those  which  have  been  explained.     \^lien  the  j 


moon  passes  directly  behind  the  earth,  so  that  the  shadow  which  the  earth  pro- 
jects behind  it  in  the  direction  opposite  to  the  sun  shall  fall  upon  the  moon, 
we  invariably  find  that  shadow  to  be,  not  as  is  commonly  said,  circular,  but 
such  exactly  as  one  globe  would  project  upon  the  surface  of  another  globe. 
Now,  as  this  takes  place  always,  in  whatever  position  the  earth  may  be,  and 
while  the  earth  is  revolving  rapidly  with  its  diurnal  motion  upon  its  axis,  it 
follows  that  the  earth  must  either  be  an  exact  globe  or  so  little  different  from 
a  globe  that  its  deviation  from  that  figure  is  undiscoverable  in  its  shadow. 

We  may,  then,  consider  it  demonstrated  that  the  earth  may  be  practically 
regarded  as  globular  in  its  form.  We  shall  hereafler  see  that  it  slightly  de- 
parts from  the  spherical  figure,  but  our  present  purpose  will  be  best  answered 
by  regarding  it  as  a  globe. 

The  objection  will  doubtless  occur  to  many  minds  that  the  inequality  which 
exists  on  the  surface  of  that  portion  of  the  globe  that  is  covered  by  land,  espe- 
cially the  loftier  ridges  of  mountains,  such  as  the  Andes,  the  Alps,  the  Hima- 
laya, and  others,  are  incompatible  with  the  idea  of  a'globular  figure.  If  the 
term  globular  figure  were  used  in  the  strictest  geometrical  sense,  this  objection 
doubtless  would  have  great  force.  But  let  us  see  the  real  extent  of  this  pre- 
sumed deviation  from  the  globular  form.  The  highest  mountain  on  the  surface  of 
the  globe  does  not  exceed  Ave  miles  above  the  general  level  of  the  sea.  The 
entire  diameter  of  the  globe,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  is  eight  thousand  miles. 
The  proportion,  then,  which  the  highest  summit  of  the  loftiest  mountains  bears 
to  the  entire  diameter  of  the  globe  will  be  that  of  five  to  eight  thousand,  or  one 
to  sixteen  hundred.  If  we  take  an  ordinary  terrestrial  globe  of  sixteen  inches 
in  diameter,  each  inch  upon  the  globe  will  correspond  to  five  hundred  miles 
upon  the  earth,  and  the  sixteen  hundredth  part  of  its  diameter,  or  the  hundredth 
part  of  an  inch,  will  correspond  to  five  miles.  If,  then,  we  take  a  narrow  strip 
of  paper,  so  thin  that  it  would  take  one  hundred  leaves  to  make  an  inch  in 
thickness,  and  paste  such  a  strip  on  the  surface  of  the  globe,  the  thickness  of 
the  strip  would  represent  upon  the  sixteen-inch  globe  the  height  of  the  loftiest 
mountain  on  the  earth.  We  are  then  to  consider  that  the  highest  mountain- 
ranges  on  the  earth  deprive  it  of  its  globular  figure  only  in  the  same  decrree 
and  to  the  same  extent  as  a  sixteen-inch  globe  would  be  deprived  of  its  globu- 
lar figure  by  a  strip  of  paper  pasted  upon  it  the  hundredth  part  of  an  inch 
i  thick. 

It  is  supposed  that  the  greatest  depth  of  the  ocean  which  covers  any  portion 
of  the  globe  does  not  exceed  the  greatest  height  of  the  mountains  upon  the 
land.  If  this  be  true,  the  ocean  upon  the  earth  might  be  represented  by  a  film 
of  liquid  laid  with  a  cameFs-hair  pencil  upon  the  surface  of  a  sixteen-mch 
globe. 

It  is  apparent,  therefore,  that  depths  and  heights  which  appear  to  the  com- 
mon observer  to  be  stupendous,  are  nothing  when  considered  with  reference 
to  the  magnitude  of  the  earth ;  and  that,  So  far  as  they  are  concerned,  we  may 
pnciically  regard  the  earth  as  a  true  globe. 

THE  MAGNITUDE  OF  THE  EARTH. 

Having  ascertained  satisfactorily  the  figure  of  the  earth,  our  next  inquiry 
nmst  be  as  to  its  magnitude  ;  and  since  it  is  a  globe,  all  that  we  are  required  to 
know  is  the  length  of  its  diameter. 

If  a  line  were  described  surrounding  the  globd,  so  as  to  form  a  circle  upon 
it,  the  ce'nt^  of  which  should  be  at  the  centre  of  the  globe,  such  a  circle  is 
called  a  great  circle  of  the  earth.  Now  if  we  know  the  length  of  the  circum- 
ference  of  such  a  circle,  we  could  easily  calculate  the  length  of  its  diameter, 
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for  ihe  proportion  of  ihe  circumference  to  tbe  diameier  ia  exactly  koowo.  Bui 
we  coul<l  calcukte  the  circumference  if  wo  knew  the  length  of  one  defsjtt 
upon  it,  since  w^  know  that  the  circumference  consiits  of  three  hundred  &nd 
sixty  deg^rees ;  we  should  therefore  only  have  to  multiply  the  length  of  one 
degree  by  three  hundred  and  sixty  to  obtain  ihe  circumference,  and  ahoyld 
ihence  calculate  ihe  diameter 

On  another  occasion^  in  our  discourse  upon  latitudes  and  Vingiiudea,  il  was 
shown  how  the  latitude  of  a  place  can  be  aacertained.  Now,  let  ua  suppose 
two  places  selected  which  are  upon  the  same  meridian  of  the  earthy  and  there- 
fore  have  the  same  longitude,  and  which  are  not  very  far  removed  from  each 
other.  Let  them,  moreovertbe  selected  so  that  the  distance  between  them  can 
be  easily  and  accurately  measured.  Now  let  the  latitude  of  these  two  placea  be 
exactly  determined,  and  let  us  suppose  that  the  difference  between  these  two 
latitudes  is  found  to  be  one  degree  and  a  half;  and  suppose  also  that  on  meat* 
nring  the  distance  between  them,  that  distance  is  found  to  be  one  hundred  aod 
four  miles  and  thirty-^ve^ hundredths.  We  should  thence  infer  that  such  must 
be  the  length  of  one  degree  and  a  half  of  the  earth's  surface,  and  that  conse^ 
qucntly  the  length  of  one  degree  would  be  two  ihirds  of  this,  or  siitty-nine  and 
a  half  miles.  Having  ihtis  found  the  length  of  a  degree,  we  should  have  u^ 
multiply  it  by  three  hundred  and  sixty,  by  which  we  should  obtain  the  circum- 
ference of  the  earth.  This  would  give  twenty- five  thousand  and  twenty  miles, 
and  we  should  then  find  by  the  usual  mode  of  calculation  the  diameter  of  the 
earth,  which  would  prove  to  be  a  little  under  eight  thousand  miles. 

We  have  made  these  calculations  chiefly  with  a  view  of  rendering  the  pria* 
clplea  of  the  investigation  intelligible.     The  moro  exact  dimensions  of  iho  i 
earth  will  be  explained  hereafter.  \\ 

We  conclude,  then,  that  the  earth  is  a  globa  eight  thousand  miles  in  di- 
ameter. 

ANNITAL   JfOTlOK    OF   THE    EARTH, 

We  have  on  other  occasions  shown  that  the  distance  of  the  earth  from  thi 
suD  may  be  expressed  in  round  numbers  by  one  hundred  millions  of  miles.  It 
ia  more  exactly  ninety-^ve  millions  of  miles. 

We  have  also  considered  in  general  the  path  of  the  earth  in  its  annual  course 
round  the  sun  to  be  a  circle,  in  the  centre  of  which  the  centre  of  tbe  sun  is 
placed.  This  is  nearfy  but  not  exactly  tnie*  That  the  path  of  the  earth  if 
Eot  a  circle  with  the  sun  in  its  centre,  haa  been  ascertained  hy  the  faUowitig 
observations. 

In  astronomical  telescopes  there  are  placed  by  a  particular  arrangement^ 
within  the  eye-pieces,  certain  very  fine  threads  or  wires,  which  ate  extended 
parallel  to  each  other  across  the  field  of  view.  These  wires  are  so  constructed 
that,  by  a  simple  mechanical  contrivance,  they  may  be  moved  toward  each  other, 
preserving,  however,  their  parallelism.  The  mechanism  which  so  moves 
them  is  made  to  measure  exactly  the  distance  between  thedd. 

When  such  a  telescope  is  preserlted  to  the  aun  or  moon,  the  wires  may  al- 
ways he  so  adjusted,  by  turning  a  screw,  that  one  of  them  shall  touch  the  upp«T 
and  the  other  the  lower  limb  of  the  disk,  as  represented  in  the  annexed  dia- 
gram, fig,  2t  where  S  represents  the  disk  of  the  sun,  and  A  B  and  C  D  the 
wires* 

Now  let  ua  suppose  that  a  telescope  is  pointed  lo  the  sun,  and  the  wipes  io 
adjusted  that  they  shall  exactly  tout;h  the  upper  and  lower  limbs.  Let  the  ob- 
server then  watch  from  day  to  day  the  appearance  of  the  stm  and  the  posiiiot) 
of  the  wires ;  he  wiU  find  that,  aAer  a  certain  time,  the  wires  will  no  longer 
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touch  the  ran,  bnt  will  perhaps  fall  a  little  within  it,  as  represented  in  the  an- 
nexed figure,  3. 

Fis^s. 


And  after  a  further  lapse  of  time,  he  will  find,  on  the  other  hand,  that  they 
fall  a  little  without  it,  as  in  the  following  figure,  4. 

Fig.  4. 


Now,  as  the  wires  throughout  such  a  series  of  obsenrations  are  maintained 
alwajTS  in  the  same  position,  it  follows  that  the  disk  of  the  sun  must  appear 
•Bialler  at  (me  time,  and  larger  at  another — that,  in  fact,  the  apparent  magni- 
mde  of  the  sun  must  be  variable.  It  is  true  that  this  variation  is  confined  within 
Tory  small  limits,  but  still  it  is  distinctly  perceptible.  What,  then,  it  may  be 
asked,  must  be  its  cause  ?  Is  it  possible  to  imagine  that  the  sun  really  under- 
go€$  a  change  in  its  size  ?  This  idea  would,  under  any  circumstances,  be  ab- 
emd ;  but  when  we  have  ascertained,  as  we  may  do,  that  the  change  of  apparent 
magnitude  of  the  sun  is  regular  and  periodical—- that  for  one  half  of  the  year 
it  eontinually  diminishes  until  it  attains  a  minimum,  and  then  for  the  next  half 
.year  it  increases  until  it  attains  a  maximum — such  a  supposition  as  that  of  a 
real  periodical  change  in  the  globe  of  the  sun,  becomes  altogether  incredible. 

If,  then,  an  actual  change  in  the  magnitude  of  the  sun  be  impossible,  there 
is  but  one  other  conceivable  cause  for  the  change  in  its  apparent  magnitude — 
which  is,  a  corresponding  change  in  the  earth's  distance  fh>m  it.  If  the  earth 
ai  one  time  be  more  remote  than  at  another,  the  sun  will  appear  proportionally 
smaller.    This  is  an  easy  and  obvious  explanation  of  the  (manges  of  appear- 
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ance  that  are  obsenred,  and  it  baa  been  demonstrated  ftccordingljr  to  be  the 
true  one. 

On  examining  the  change  of  the  apparent  diameter  of  the  Bun,  it  is  found 
that  it  is  least  on  the  1st  of  July,  and  greatest  on  the  Slat  of  December ;  tbtt 
from  December  to  July,  it  regularly  decreases  ;  and  from  July  to  December,  it 
regularly  increases.  By  observing  the  rate  of  its  variation  through  these  inter- 
vals, it  will  be  found  that  the  path  of  the  earth  around  the  sun  is  an  ellipse, 
having  the  sun  in  one  of  the  fod. 

In  the  annexed  figure,  5,  if  S  represent  the  place  of  the  sun,  A  will  represent 
that  of  the  earth  when  at  that  place  called  jinhtlion^  or  that  point  where  it  it 
nearest  the  sun ;  and  B  its  position  at  aphelion^  or  the  point  where  it  is  most 
distant  from  the  sun.  The  elliptic  path  of  the  earth  is  represented  by  the  figure 
A  D  B  O  ;  C  being  its  centre,  and  S  its  focus. 

Fig.  5. 


It  is  proper  to  observe  here  that  the  earth's  orbit  departs  infinitely  less  from  ibe  ) 
circular  shape  than  the  oval  exhibited  in  the  annexed  diagram.  In  fact,  the  real 
figure  of  the  orbit  of  the  earth  is  so  slightly  oval,  and  so  little  different  from  a 
circle,  that  if  it  were  delineated  on  paper  in  its  true  proportions,  the  eye  coiiid 
not  discover  its  difierence  from  a  circle  ;  actual  instrumental  measure  alone 
could  detect  it.  If  the  greatest  distance  of  the  earth  from  the  sun  were  ex- 
pressed by  1,000,  its  least  distance  would  be  expressed  by  983. 

It  is  worthy  of  observation  that  the  earth  is  most  remote  from  the  sun  at 
midsummer,  and  nearest  to  it  at  midwinter. 

It  was  not  until  the  date  of  the  revival  of  letters  that  the  annual  motion  of 
the  earth  was  admitted.  The  apparent  stability  of  our  globe  was,  until  that 
epoch,  generally  maintained  ;  and  even  now,  when  so  universal  is  the  assent 
given  to  this  fundamental  principle  of  astronomy,  it  may  still  perhaps  be  useful 
briefly  to  state  the  leading  arguments  by  which  it  is  established. 

When  the  sun  is  observed  in  the  firmament,  it  appears  to  move  among  the 
stars  from  west  to  east,  following  a  course  in  the  heavens  which  has  been  called 
the  ECLIPTIC  ;  and  at  the  end  of  a  year  its  centre  returns,  afVer  a  complete  cir- 
cuit of  the  heavens,  to  the  point  from  which  it  set  out.  This  is  an  efiect  which 
would  be  produced  by  a  real  motion  of  the  sun  round  the  earth  in  a  year.    By 
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mch  a  motion,  being  placed  in  the  centre  and  at  rest,  we  should  see  the  sun 
progressively  moving  round  us ;  we  should  project  his  disk  among  the  stars, 
ind  the  apparent  motion  would  be  to  us  what  it  is.  But  it  is  most  necessary 
to  reflect  that  the  very  same  effect  would  be  produced  without  a  single  change 
of  circumstance,  if,  instead  of  the  earth  being  at  rest  and  the  sun  moving  round 
it,  the  sun  were  at  rest,  and  the  earth  were  carried  annually  round  it.  Such  a 
motion  of  the  earth  would  cause  the  sun  to  be  successively  seen  at  all  points 
of  the  ecUptic  at  which  it  is  seen  throughout  the  year  ;  and,  in  short,  would 
give  to  the  sun  exactly  the  same  apparent  motion  which  it  appears  to  us  to 
have.  It  is  therefore  evident  that  the  annual  motion  of  the  sun  will,  be  ex- 
plained with  equal  clearness,  and  would  be  equally  produced  or  caused,  either 
by  its  own  motion  round  the  earth,  or  by  the  annual  motion  of  the  earth  round 
it.  There  is  nothing  in  the  appearance  of  the  sun  itself  which  would  give  a 
preference  or  confer  a  greater  probability  on  either  of  these  suppositions  rather 
than  the  other.  If  we  are  to  choose  between  them,  we  must  therefore  seek 
the  grounds  of  choice  in  some  other  circumstances. 

But  the  long-continued  and  deeply-rooted  opinion  that  the  sun  and  not  the 
earth  moves,  must  have  had  some  natural  and  intelligible  grounds.  These 
grounds  undoubtedly  arose  from  impressions  that  if  the  earth  moved,  we  should 
in  some  way  or  other  be  sensible  of  its  motion  ;  more  especially  if  that  motion 
had  the  enormous  velocity  which  must  be  imputed  to  the  earth  if  it  be  granted 
that  it  moves  round  the  sun  at  all. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  considered  that  we  are  conscious  of  mo- 
tioD  through  the  senses  only  by  observing  the  relative  change  of  position  of  some 
external  sensible  objects.  We  see  the  mutual  distance  and  relative  position 
of  two  or  more  visible  objects  change,  and  we  infer  immediately  that  some  one 
or  other  of  them  must  have  moved.  We  can  be  rendered  sensible  of  the  mo- 
tion of  the  room  we  occupy,  or  of  the  ground  upon  which  we  stand,  only  by 
some  derangement  of  the  position  of  these  relative  to  our  own  body.  But 
if  we  could  conceive  all  the  objects  that  surround  us  moving  with  perfect  uni- 
formity in  a  fixed  direction,  and  that  our  own  bodies  should  participate  in  the 
motion,  we  should  then  have  no  evidence  by  which  we  could  ascertain  the  ex- 
istence of  that  motion  at  all.  This  will  be  clear  to  every  one  by  considering 
the  effect  produced  when  we  are  in  the  cabin  of  a  boat  which  is  drawn  uni- 
formly on  smooth  water.  If  we  cannot  look  at  the  banks  of  the  river  or  canal, 
we  then  shall  be  entirely  unconscious  that  the  boat  is  moving ;  but  if  we 
are  enabled  to  look  out  from  a  window  from  which  we  can  see  &e  banks,  the 
first  impression  will  be  that  the  banks  are  moving  in  the  contrary  direction  to 
the  boat,  and  it  is  only  by  reason  and  reflection  that  this  impression  will  be 
corrected.  If  we  are  in  the  cabin  of  a  steamboat  from  which  we  cannot  look 
abroad,  the  only  motion  of  which  we  are  conscious  is  the  tremulous  motion 
produced  by  the  working  of  the  machinery,  and  we  are  only  conscious  of  this 
because  it  changes  in  a  slight  degree,  and  momentarily^,  the  relative  position 
of  the  frame  of  the  boat  and  our  own  bodies.  But  we  are  even  then  uncon- 
scioos  of  the  progressive  motion  of  the  boat. 

It  will,  then,  be  easily  conceived  that  the  motion  of  the  globe  of  the  earth 
through  space  being  perfectly  smooth  and  uniform,  we  can  have  no  sensible 
means  of  knowing  it,  except  the  same  which  we  possess  in  the  case  of  a  boat 
moving  smoothly  along  a  river :  that  is,  by  looking  abroad  at  some  external 
objects  which  do  not  participate  in  the  motion  imputed  to  the  earth.  Now, 
when  we  do  look  abroad  at  such  objects,  we  find  that  they  appear  to  move — 
exactly  as  stationary  objects  would  appear  to  move,  seen  from  a  moveable  sta- 
tioo  like  the  earth.  It  is  plain,  then,  even  if  it  be  true  that  the  earth.  t^^VVj 
has  the  ammal  motion  round  the  sun  which  is  conlended  iot^  xliEi'&x^^  c.i»sdlC!X 
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expect  to  be  conscious  of  this  motion  from  anything  which  can  be  obserredon 
our  own  bodies  or  those  which  surround  us  on  the  surface  of  the  earth :  we 
must  look  for  it  elsewhere. 

But  it  will  be  contended  that  the  apparent  motion  of  the  son,  even  upon  the 
argument  just  stated,  may  equally  be  explained  by  the  motion  of  the  earth 
round  the  sun,  or  the  nnotionof  the  sun  round  the  earth  ;  and  that  therefore  this 
appearance  can  still  prove  nothing  positively  on  this  question.  We  have,  bow- 
ever,  other  proofs,  of  a  very  decisive  character. 

Newton  showed  that  it  was  a  general  law  of  nature,  and  part,  in  fact,  of  the 
principle  of  gravitation,  that  any  two  globes  placed  at  a  distance  from  etch 
other,  if  they  are  in  the  first  instance  quiescent  and  free,  must  move  with  an 
accelerated  motion  to  their  common  centre  of  gravity,  where  they  will  meei 
and  coalesce  ;  but  if  they  be  projected  in  a  direction  not  passing  through  this 
centre  of  gravity,  they  will  both  of  them  revolve  in  orbits  around  that  point 
periodically.  And  in  fact  the  same  will  be  the  case  with  any  number  of 
globes  whatsoever,  and  consequently  would  be  applicable  to  the  solar  systen 
itself. 

Now,  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  solar  system,  owing  to  the  immense  pre- 
dominance of  the  mass  of  the  sun  over  all  the  rest  of  the  bodies  composing  v 
put  together,  is  situated  wiihin  the  sun^  and  near  its  centre.  All  the  bodies 
of  the  system,  and  the  earth  among  them,  must  therefore,  according  to  this  law 
revolve  periodically  round  that  point. 

But  as  the  principle  of  gravitation  itself  may  by  some  be  considered  as  bised  | 
upon  some  previous  admission  of  the  motion  of  the  planets,  it  may  be  desirable ) 
to  obtain  a  still  more  direct  and  positive  manifestation  of  the  annual  motion  of  ( 
the  earth.     Fortunately,  the  discovery  which  has  been  developed  by  the  labon  ( 
of  astronomical  observers  have  put  us  in  possession  of  a  decisive  test,  which  j 
has  been  considered  as  setting  at  rest  for  ever  the  question  of  the  earth^s  aa-  ( 
nual  motion.     If  the  earth  were  moved  round  the  sun — as  it  certainly  iniMtbe| 
if  the  sun  is  not  moved  round  it — an  effect  would  be  produced  upon  the  apparent  ( 
position  of  the  fixed  stars,  owing  to  the  combination  of  the  motion  of  li^ht  with  ■ 
the  motion  of  the  globe.     Light  is  propagated  iVoni  the  stars  in  straight  lines  | 
with  a  velocity  of  about  two  hundred  thousand  miles  per  second.     The  earth. ; 
if  it  moves  at  ail,  moves  with  a  velocity  of  about  twenty  miles  per  second :  * 
and  with  this  velocity,  the  eye  of  the  observer  upon  the  earth  strikes  the  lijli'  j 
in  the  direction  of  the  earlh*s  motion,  while  the  light  itself  comes  in  another  |   > 
direction.     The  direction  in  which  the  observer  will  see  the  star  will  be de-^ 
termined  by  the  combined  effect  of  the  velocity  of  light  and  the  velocity  ol  ibe  ? 
earth,  inaaanuch  as  the  impact  of  the  light  upon  the  eye  will  be  the  resui*.  ot  ; 
these  two  motions  ;  thus,  if  the  earth  moved  with  a  velocity  equal  to  that  ot  ;   • 
light,  the  star  would  be  seen  forty-five  degrees  in  advance  of  its  real  position  j    , 
If  the  earth  moved  with  a  less  velocity,  it  would  be  seen  less  in  advance  ol  |   I 
its  true  position  in  proportion  to  the  relative  velocity  of  the  earth  and  light,    j 

Now,  the  velocity  of  the  earth  being  incomparably  smaller  than  that  of  ligbt,  j 
the  star  ought  to  be  seen  in  advance  of  its  true  position  to  an  extent  which  :^  \  i 
proportionate  to  this  small  ratio,  and  the  deviation  of  the  star  or  planet's  ine  j 
position  should  also  be  in  the  direction  of  the  earth's  motion.     This  eiTev'r 
moreover,  should  be  found  to  be  produced  upon  all  stars  and  planets  visible  i^* 
the  firmament ;  modified,  however,  in  a  certain  complicated  manner,  accordini^ 
to  their  position  with  respect  to  the  orbit  of  the  earth. 

The  observations  of  Bradley  and  subsequent  astronomers  detected  thesr 
efiocts  ;  and  as  they  are  everywhere   produced  upon  the  countless  myriads  o;  j 
object*  that  glitter  upon  the  firmament,  and  everywhere  produced  in  the  iiwuDor 
and  degree  exactly  in  which  they  ought  to  be  produced   by  the  earth's  an- 
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noal  motion,  an  unuiBwerable  demonstration  is  obtained  of  the  reality  of  that 
motion. 

We  have  seen  that  the  obsenration  of  the  sun  establishes  demonstratively 
this  alternative— either  that  the  earth  revolves  round  the  sun  annually,  or  that 
the  sun  revolves  round  the  earth  annually.  There  is  no  other  motion  which 
would  be  consistent  with  the  phenomena.  Now,  the  effect  on  the  stars  called 
the  aberration  of  light,  just  explained,  proves  that  of  the  sides  of  this  altema* 
live,  that  which  must  be  adopted  is  the  motion  of  the  earth. 

There  is  an  instinct  of  the  human  mind  which  leads  it  to  anticipate  discov- 
eries. The  grounds  on  which  the  annual  motion  of  the  earth  and  the  stationa^ 
ry  position  of  the  sun  are  demonstrated,  are  modem.  The  theory  of  gravita- 
tion dates  only  from  the  era  illustrated  by  Newton.  The  discovery  of  the  ab- 
erration of  light  is  still  more  recent ;  and  yet  the  first  suggestion  of  the  annual 
motion  of  the  earth,  and  the  stationary  position  of  the  sun,  dates  as  far  back  as 
the  era  of  Pythagoras.  It  is  true  that  this  hypothesis  did  not  obtain  general 
assent  until  it  was  urged  by  the  sagacity  of  Copernicus,  and  reinforced  by  the 
eloquence  and  talents  of  Galileo  and  Kepler.  But  still  it  affords  an  example 
of  one  of  those  wonderful  anticipations  of  human  intellect  which  leads  us  irre- 
I  sistibly  back  to  the  impression  that  the  mind  is  itself  an  emanation  of  the  Divine 
I  spirit  which  was  breathed  into  our  nostrils  when  He  who  created  us  gave  us 
\  the  breath  of  life,  and  made  us  a  living  soul. 


THE    BARTH*S    DIURNAL    MOTION. 

While  the  earth  revolves  annually  round  the  sun,  it  has  a  motion  of  rotation 
It  the  same  time  upon  a  certain  diameter  as  an  axis  which  is  inclined  from  the 
perpendicular  to  its  orbit  at  an  angle  of  23^,  28'.  During  the  annual  motion 
of  tne  earth  this  diameter  keeps  continually  parallel  to  the  same  direction,  and 
the  earth  completes  its  revolution  upon  it  in  twenty-three  hours  and  fifty-six 
minutes.  In  consequence  of  the  combination  of  this  motion  of  rotation  of  the 
earth  upon  its  axis  with  its  annual  motion  round  the  sun,  we  are  supplied  with 
the  alternations  of  day  and  night,  and  the  succession  of  seasons. 

When  the  globe  of  the  earth  is  in  such  a  position  that  its  north  pole  leans 
toward  the  sun,  the  greater  portion  of  its  northern  hemisphere  is  enlightened, 
and  the  greater  portion  of  the  southern  hemisphere  is  dark.  This  position  is 
represented  in  the  annexed  figure,  6,  where  C  is  the  north  pole,  and  D  the 

Fig.  6. 
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MHith  pole.  As  the  earth  revolves  upon  ito  axis,  the  parallels  of  the  equator 
are  unequally  divided  by  the  circles  of  light  and  darkness :  the  greater  segment 
of  each  of  diem  being  illuminated,  and  the  lesser  segment  dark.     The  days 
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are  therefore  longer  than  the  nights  in  the  northern  hemisphere.  The  r^rtm 
ia  the  case  with  ihe  aouihem  hemisphere,  for  iher©  the  greater  aegmenti  of 
the  parallels  are  dark,  and  the  lesseraegmenla  enlightened  ;  the  days  a»T«  lliir^ 
fore  shorter  ihan  th^  nights.  Upon  the  eqnator,  howerer,  at  B,  the  eirdeof 
Ihe  earth  is  equally  divided,  and  iha  days  and  nights  are  equal.  When  il» 
60uth  pole  leana  toward  the  sun,  which  it  docs  ejcaclly  at  ibe  opposite  poini  of 
the  earth's  annual  orbit,  circumstances  are  reversed  :  then  the  days  are  Impt 
than  the  nights  in  the  souihern  hemisphere,  and  the  nights  are  longer  ttw 
the  days  in  the  northern  hemisphere.  At  the  iniermediaia  point  of  the  csitli'j 
annual  path,  figure  7,  when  the  axis  assumes  a  position  peipendkolir  to  lit 


direction  of  the  sun,  ibon  the  circle  of  light  and  darkness  passes  thmtgb  ^ 
poles  ;  all  parallels  in  every  part  of  the  earth  are  equally  divided^  and  ihe«  » 
consequently  equal  day  and  night  all  over  the  globe. 

In  the  annexed  perspective  diagram,  %-  Si  these  four  positiona  of  t^e  eiiti 
are  exhibited  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  clearly  Intelligible. 

On  the  day  of  the  21  si  of  June,  the  north  pule  is  turned  in  the  direc^ioaa 
the  sun  ;  on  the  21st  of  December^  the  south  pole  is  tamed  in  that  direcd<«. 
On  the  days  of  the  equinoxes,  the  axis  of  the  earth  is  at  right  anglejj  to  im 
direction  of  the  sun,  and  it  is  equal  day  and  night  everywhere  on  the  e^Ttk 

The  annual  variation  of  the  position  of  the  sun  with  reference  to  the  qi* 
tor,  or  the  changes  of  its  declination,  are  explained  by  these  motions.  Tw 
summer  solstice — the  time  when  the  sun*s  distance  from  the  equator  is  ^ 
greatest — takes  place  when  the  north  pole  Jeans  toward  the  stin  ;  and  the  wii* 
ler  solstice— or  the  lime  when  ihe  sun^a  distance  south  of  the  equator  is  grw*' 
eat — takes  place  when  the  south  pole  leans  toward  the  sun. 

In  virtue  of  these  motionsp  it  follows  that  the  sun  is  twice  a  year  rertie^i^ 
all  places  between  the  tropics  ;  and  at  the  tropics  themselves  it  is  vertical  oo« 
a  year.  In  all  higher  latitudes  the  point  at  which  the  sun  passes  the  mento 
daily  alternately  approaches  to  and  recedes Jrom  the  zeiiiih.  From  ibe  '2U 
of  December  until  the  21st  of  June,  the  point  continually  approaches  the  xeniu^ 
It  comes  nearest  to  the  zenith  on  the  21s(  of  June  ;  and  from  that  day  ualiitw 
2 1  St  of  December  J  t  continually  recedes  from  the  zenith,  imd  attains  its  k#atf 
poaition  on  the  latter  day.  The  difference,  therefore,  between  the  mendioftii 
altitudes  of  the  sun  on  the  days  of  the  summer  and  wimer  solaiiceaat  allpb^ 
will  be  twice  twenty -three  degrees  and  twenty  ^eight  minutes,  or  forty*sii  ti** 
grees  and  fifty-six  minutes.  In  all  places  beyond  the  tropics  in  the  ooribera 
hemisphere,  therefore,  the  sun  rises  at  noon  on  the  21  si  of  June,  fonr-sil'^'' 
grees  and  fifty-six  minutes  higher  than  it  rises  on  the  2 1st  of  DtcemlM^- 
These  are  the  limits  of  meridional  altitude  which  determine  the  iniucn^  ^ 
the  sun  in  diSerent  places. 
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Figr.  8. 
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WEIGHT   OF   THE    EARTH. 

i  was  at  a  recent  epoch  in  the  progress  of  knowledge  that  the  problem  to 
srtain  the  weight  of  the  globe  of  the  earth,  or  the  actual  quantity  of  matter 
ontains  relative  to  some  known  standard,  was  solved. 
lie  researches  of  Newton  had  established  the  general  fact  that  the  weights 
tx>dies  were  the  exponents  of  their  masses  or  quantities  of  matter,  and  that 
weights  themselves  were  nothing  more  than  the  attractions  which  the 
ies  in  question  suffered  from  other  bodies  near  them, 
^oward  the  end  of  the  last  century,  two  philosophers  of  great  eminence  in 
riand — the  celebrated  Cavendish  and  Dr.  Maskelyne —achieved  the  solu- 
of  this  problem  by  different  methods  ;  and  the  accordance  of  the  results 
ch  they  obtained  is  the  best  test  of  their  accuracy  and  truth, 
'he  method  of  Dr.  Maskelyne  consisted  in  comparing  the  attraction  which 


the  entire  globe  of  the  earth  would  ezeit  in  a  body  nev  it,  with  that  which 
a  mass  of  matter  of  known  weight,  aiieh  at  a  mountain,  woold  exert  upon  the 
same  body.  The  mode  of  exeootiiig  diat  memorable  experiment  was  u 
followB :   Let  A  B,  fig.  9,  rvpnaent  a  aniaD  "poMion  of  the  earth's  smface, 
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which  may  be  regarded  as  a  plane ;  let  C  )>  reiwesent  a  monntain,  and  let  0 
be  supposed  to  be  its  centre  of  gravity,  ^le  entite  attraction  of  the  mass  of 
the  mountain  will  then  be  exemd  aa  if  i|.,were  eoaeentrated  on  the  pcmit  0. 
The  direction  of  the  earth's  altniction  will  be.peiyeidlwiBr  to  the  plane  A  B. 
Now,  let  L  be  a  weight  suspended  from  any jxnni;  ML hnmng  ww ia  eaUsd 
a  plumb-line.  If  the  weight  L  were  solicited  by  no  Aim  except  the  earth's 
attraction,  the  string  by  wmch  it  is  suspendisd  woiflM'iue  a  position  at  right 
angles  to  the  plane  A  B  ;  but  as  this  plumb-lme  -is  sdsj^nded  near  the  mount- 
ain C  D,  it  will  be  attracted  by  the  frantatikm  of  the  mass  of  the  mountain, 
which  will  be  exerted  in  the  dueetion  M  O  toward  the  centre  of  grarity  of  the 
mountain.  If  we  could  imagine  the  globe  of  the  earth  on  which  the  mountain 
rests  removed,  and  the  mountain  alone  to  remain  near  the  plumb-line,  then  the 
weight  L  would  be  drawn  in  the  direction  M  0„and  the  string  M  L  suspend- 
ing it  would  take  that  direction  ;  for  in  that  case,  the  only  force  by  which  L 
would  be  attracted  would  be  the  gravitation  of  the  mountain,  which  takes  place 
in  the  direction  M  O.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  mountain  were  removed,  and 
the  earth  alone  lefl  to  affect  the  plumb-line,  it  would  take  the  usual  direction, 
M  L,  perpendicular  to  A  B ;  but  in  the  case  actually  supposed,  the  weight  L  is 
solicited  at  the  same  time  by  both  attractions — by  the  attraction  of  the  globe 
of  the  earth  drawing  it  perpendicularly  to  A  B,  and  by  the  attraction  of  the 
mountain  drawing  it  in  the  direction  M  O.  By  the  common  principles  of  me- 
chanics, the  weight  L  will  in  this  case  take  a  direction  M  h\  intermediate 
between  M  L  and  M  O,  leaning  toward  the  mountain  but  very  slightlv,  in- 
asmuch as  the  attraction  of  the  mountain  is  incomparably  less  than  that  of  the 
earth. 

Now,  if  we  could  exactly  ascertain  the  degree  in  which  the  plumb-line  is 
deflected  from  its  true  vertical  position  by  the  attraction  of  the  mountain,  that 
deviation  or  deflection  will  enable  us  immediately  to  estimate  the  |m>poition 
which  the  attraction  of  the  mountain  bears  to  the  whole  attraction  of  the  earth, 
and  that  proportion  would  be  the  same  as  that  which  the  weight  of  the  moun- 
tain or  the  mass  of  matter  contained  in  it  bears  to  the  mass  of  matter  contained 
in  the  globe  of  the  earth.  But  where  the  deviation  of  the  plumb-line  is  so 
small,  and  where  any  ordinary  test  of  its  deviation  would  be  affected  by  the 
same  cause  as  the  plumb-line  itself,  there  would  be  a  difficult  in  determin- 
ing it. 

If  the  plumb-line  were  undisturbed  by  the  mountain,  its  direction  ought  to 
point  to  a  star  in  the  zenith  of  the  place  of  the  observer ;  but  being  dis- 
turbed by  the  attraction  of  the  mountain,  it  will  point  to  a  star  at  one  side  of 
the  zenith — say,  for  example,  to  the  east  of  it. 
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Let  us  suppote  now  that  another  plumb-line  is  suspended  similarly  on  the 
posite  side  of  the  mountain,  to  m  i :  it  is  evident  that  the  attraction  of  the 
)untain  will  draw  the  plumb-line  in  this  case  in  a  direction  opposite  to  that 
which  it  draws  the  former.  Both  plummets  will  be  drawn  toward  the 
>untain  ;  and  if  the  string  suspending  one  be  made  to  point  a  little  to  the 
St  ward  of  the  zenith,  the  string  suspending  the  other  will  be  made  to  point  a 
lie  to  the  westward  of  it. 

By  due  attention  to  this  circumstance,  we  shall  easily  find  the  real  deviation 
the  plumb-line  from  the  zenith.     Let  the  points  in  the  heavens  to  which  the 

0  plumb-lines  are  respectively  directed  be  accurately  observed  :  one  of  these 
lints  will  be  as  much  to  the  eastward  as  the  other  will  be  westward  of  the 
le  zenith.  If  we  take  half  the  space  between  them,  that  will  be  the  devia- 
m  of  the  direction  of  the  plumb-line  from  the  zenith,  or,  in  other  words,  it 
ill  be  the  actual  deviation  of  the  plumb-line  from  the  true  vertical  direction. 

We  have  then  the  amount  of  the  deflection,  and  can  therefore  calculate  the 
oportion  which  the  mass  of  the  tarth  bears  to  the  mass  of  the  mountain.  If, 
en,  we  knew  the  mass  of  the  mountain,  we  should  necessarily  know  the  mass 
'  the  earth. 

The  mountain  on  which  Dr.  Maskelyne  tried  this  celebrated  experiment 
as  Schehallien,  in  Wales.  The  geological  structure  of  this  mountain  was 
lown,  and  the  magnitude  and  nature  of  its  stratification  had  been  ascertained, 
he  weight,  therefore,  of  the  materials  that  composed  it  was  easily  calculated, 
id  thus  the  weight  of  the  mountain  obtained. 

By  computing  thence,  by  means  of  the  experiments  just  described,  the 
eight  of  the  earth,  it  was  found  to  be  about  Ave  times  the  weight  of  its  own 
ilk  of  water. 

The  method  adopted  by  Cavendish  for  solving  this  problem  depended  on  a 
ififerent  mechanical  principle.  It  is  well  known  that  the  vibrations  of  the 
)mmon  pendulum,  used  as  a  measure  of  time  in  clocks,  are  produced  by  the 
traction  of  the  globe  of  the  earth  on  the  matter  composing  the  ball  or  disk. 
'  that  attraction  were  greater,  its  vibration  would  be  more  rapid ;  if  it  were 
■ss,  it  would  be  slower ;  in  short,  the  rate  of  vibration  of  the  pendulum  is  the 
cponent  of  the  energy  of  force  by  which  it  is  moved. 

If  we  suppose,  then,  two  globes,  containing  different  quantities  of  attractive 
latter,  and  near  these  globes  two  pendulums  to  be  placed,  each  pendulum 
ding  kept  in  a  state  of  vibration  by  their  attraction :  by  noting  the  rates 
r  vibration  of  these  two  pendulums,  we  should  be  enabled  to  compare  the 
)laiive  quantities  of  matter  in  the  two  globes.  Jn  making  this  comparison, 
owever,  there  are  several  circumstances  which  should  be  attended  to,  which 
oed  not  be  particularly  adverted  to  here.     Cavendish  adopted  this  principle 

1  the  basis  of  his  method  for  determining  the  weight  of  the  earth.  He  took 
large  globe  of  metal,  of  known  weight,  and  suspended  near  it  in  a  horizontal 
dsition  a  fine  vertical  needle,  the  point  of  suspension  corresponding  with  its 
dntre  of  gravity.  The  effect  of  the  earth's  attraction  was  thus  neutralized.  Its 
isceptibility  of  vibration  in  a  horizontal  plane  depended  upon  the  torsion  of 
le  filament  by  which  it  was  suspended.  The  ball  of  this  pendulum  was  then 
irected  to  the  centre  of  the  metallic  globe,  and  the  pendulum  was  put  in  vi- 
ration  near  it,  subject  to  the  same  mechanical  condition  aa  those  by  which  a 
ommon  pendulum  is  affected  near  the  surface  of  the  earth.  By  observing  the 
ite  of  vibration  of  this  horizontal  pendulum,  and  comparing  it  with  the  rate  of 
Ibration  of  the  ordinary  pendulum  subject  to  the  earth's  attraction.  Cavendish 
'as  enabled  to  obtain  the  numerical  proportion  which  the  earth's  attraction 
9re  to  the  attraction  of  the  metallic  globe  which  he  used  in  his  experiments, 
[aving  computed  thence  the  weight  of  the  earth,  he  arrived  at  a  conclusion 


neatly  the  sfume  ■•  that  to  which  Dr.  BCaakehne  had  nwwiomij  amved  hj  t 
different  method.  It  waa  thna  finally  eatahliahed  that  the  wei§^  of  the  globe 
of  the  earth  ia  about  &fe  and  a  half  timea  greater  than  the  weight  of  ita  own 
bulk  of  water. 

It  followafrom  thiathat  the  mean  denaity  of  the  earth  ia  fire  and  ahalf  tames 
greater  than  the  denaity  of  water.  We  are,  Ubwerer,  oarafiilly  to  remember 
that  this  concloaion  affects  the  m^aii  denaity  of  th^  euth  only.  Now,  aa  the 
density  immediately  at  its  surface  ia  not  nearly  ao  great  aa  tUs,  it  foUowa  that 
the  density  of  those  parte  nearer  to  its  centre  moat  be  mndi  greater. 

TBI   aBASONS. 

The  ancceaaion  of  apring,  aommer,  autonm,  and  winter,  and  the  Tariatiens 
of  temperatore  of  the  aeaaona— eo  far  aa  theae  Tariatiotta  depend  on  the  pod- 
tion  of  the  aun — will  bow  require  to  be  explained. 

The  influence  of  the  aun  in  heating  a  portion  of  the  earth's  anrftca,  will  de- 
pend partly  on  ita  altitude  abore  the  horiion.  The  greater  that  altitiide  ia,  ^ 
more  perpendicular  the  rays  will  fall,  and  the  greater  will  be  their  calorific 
effect. 

To  explain  thia,  let  uaauppose  A  B  C  and  D,  fig.  10,  to  reprseent  a  beam  of 

Jig,  10. 


the  solar  light ;  let  C  D  represent  a  portion  of  the  earth's  surface,  upon  which 
the  beam  would  fall  perpendicularly :  and  let  C  £  represent  that  portion  on  which 
it  would  fall  obliquely ;  the  same  number  of  rays  will  strike  the  surfaces  C  D 
and  C  E  ;  but  the  surface  C  £  being  obviously  greater  than  C  D,  the  rays  will 
necessarily  fall  more  densely  on  the  latter :  and  aa  the  heating  power  must  be 
in  proportion  to  the  density  of  the  rays,  it  follows  that  C  D  will  be  heated  more 
than  C  £  in  just  the  same  proportion  as  C  E  is  greater  than  C  D.  But  if  we 
would  compare  two  surfaces  on  neither  of  which  the  sun's  rays  fall  perpendic- 
ularly, let  us  take  C  E  and  G  F.  They  fall  on  C  £  wiih  more  obliquity  than 
on  C  F  ;  but  C  E  is  evidently  greater  than  C  F,  and  therefore  the  rays  being 
diffused  over  a  larger  surface,  are  less  dense,  and  therefore  les§  effectire  in 
heating. 

The  calorific  effect,  of  the  sun's  rays  on  a  surface  more  oblique  to  their  di- 
rection than  another,  will  then  be  proportionably  less. 

If  the  sun  be  in  the  zenith,  its  rays  will  strike  the  surface  perpendicularly, 
and  the  heating  effect  will  therefore  be  greater  than  when  the  sun  is  in  aoj 
other  position. 

The  greater  the  altitude  to  which  the  sun  rises,  the  less  obliquely  will  be 
the  direction  in  which  its  rays  will  strike  the  surface  at  noon,  and  the  more 
effective  will  be  their  heating  power.  So  far,  then,  as  the  heating  power  de- 
pends on  the  altitude  of  the  sun,  it  will  be  increased  with  every  increase  of  its 
meridian  altitude. 


Hence  it  is  that  the  heat  of  summer  increases  as  we  approach  the  equator. 
The  lower  the  latitude  is,  the  greater  will  be  the  height  to  which  the  sun  will 
rise.  The  meridian  altitude  of  the  sun  at  the  summer  solstice  being  eveiy- 
where  fortj-six  degrees  and  fifty-six  minutes  more  than  at  the  winter  solstice, 
the  heating  effect  will  be  proportionately  greater. 

But  this  is  not  the  only  cause  which  produces  the  greatly  superior  heat  of 
summer  as  compared  with  winter,  especially  in  the  higher  latitudes.  The 
heating  effect  of  the  sun  depends  not  alone  on  its  altitude  at  midday ;  it  also 
depends  on  the  length  of  time  which  it  is  above  the  horizon  and  below  it. 
While  the  sun  is  above  the  horizon,  it  is  continually  imparting  heat  to  the  air 
and  to  the  surface  of  the  earth  ;  and  while  it  is  below  the  horizon,  the  heat  is 
continually  being  dissipated.  The  longer,  therefore— other  things  being  the 
same — the  sun  is  above  the  horizon,  and  the  shorter  time  it  is  below  it,  the 
greater  will  be  the  amount  of  heat  imparted  to  the  earth  every  twenty-four 
hours.  Let  us  suppose  that  between  sunrise  and  sunset,  the  sun,  by  its  cal- 
orific effect,  imparts  a  certain  amount  of  heat  to  the  atmosphere  and  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth,  and  that  from  sunset  to  sunrise  a  certain  amount  of  this  heat 
is  lost :  the  result  of  the  action  of  the  sun  will  be  found  by  deducting  the  latter 
from  the  former. 

Thus,  then,  it  appears  that  the  influence  of  the  sun  upon  the  seasons  de- 
pends as  much  upon  the  length  of  the  days  and  nights  as  upon  its  altitude  ;  but 
it  so  happens  that  one  of  these  circumstances  depends  upon  the  other.  The 
greater  the  sun's  meridional  altitude  is,  the  longer  will  be  the  days,  and  the 
shorter  the  nights ;  and  the  less  it  is,  the  longer  will  be  the  nights,  and  the 
shorter  the  days.  Thus  both  circumstances  always  conspire  in  producing 
the  increased  temperature  of  summer,  and  the  diminished  temperature  of 
winter. 

A  difficulty  is  sometimes  felt  when  the  operation  of  these  causes  is  consid- 
ered, in  understanding  how  it  happens  that,  notwithstanding  what  has  been 
stated,  the  21st  of  June— when  the  sun  rises  the  highest,  when  the  days  are 
longest  and  the  nights  shortest — is  not  the  hottest  day,  but  that  on  the  contrary, 
the  dog-days,  as  they  are  called,  which  comprise  the  hottest  weather  of  the  year, 
occur  in  August ;  and  in  the  same  manner,  the  2l8t  of  December — when  the 
height  to  wtach  the  sun  rises  is  least,  the  days  shortest,  and  the  nights  longest 
— is  not  usually  the  coldest  day,  but  that,  on  the  other  hand,  the  most  inclem- 
ent weather  occurs  at  a  later  period. 

To  explain  this,  so  far  as  it  depends  on  the  position  of  the  sun  and  the 
length  of  the  days  and  nights,  we  are  to  consider  the  following  circum- 
stances : — 

As  midsummer  approaches,  the  gradual  increase  of  the  temperature  of  the 
weather  has  been  explained  thus  :  The  days  being  considerably  longer  than 
the  nights,  the  quantity  of  heat  imparted  by  the  sun  during  the  day  is  greater 
than  the  quantity  lost  during  the  night ;  and  the  entire  result  during  the  twenty- 
four  hours  gives  an  increase  of  heat.  As  this  augmentation  takes  place  after 
each  successive  day  and  night,  the  general  temperature  continues  to  increase. 
On  the  21  St  of  June,  when  the  day  is  longest,  and  the  night  is  shortest,  and  the 
sun  rises  highest,  this  augmentation  reaches  its  maximum  ;  but  the  temperature 
of  the  weather  does  not  therefore  cease  to  increase.  After  the  21st  of  June, 
there  continues  to  be  still  a  daily  augmentation  of  heat,  for  the  sun  still  con- 
tinues to  impart  more  heat  during  the  day  than  is  lost  during  the  night.  The 
temperature  of  the  weather  will  therefore  only  cease  to  increase  when,  by  the 
diminished  length  of  the  day,  the  increased  length  of  the  night,  and  the  dimin- 
ished meridional  altitude  of  the  sun,  the  heat  imparted  during  the  day  is  just 
balanced  by  the  heat  lost  during  the  night.     There  will  be,  then,  no  further 


increase  of  temperature,  and  the  heat  of  the  weather  will  have  attained  its 
maximum. 

But  it  might  occur  to  a  superficial  observer  that  this  reasoning  would  lead 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  weather  would  continue  to  increase  in  its  tempera- 
ture until  the  length  of  the  days  would  become  equal  to  the  length  of  the 
nights,  and  such  would  be  the  case  if  the  loss  of  heat  per  hour  during  the 
night  were  equal  to  that  gain  of  heat  per  hour  during  the  day.  But  such  is 
not  the  case  ;  the  loss  is  more  rapid  jthan  the  gain,  and  the  consequence  is  that 
the  hottest  day  usually  comes  within  the  month  of  July,  but  always  long  before 
the  day  of  the  autumnal  equinox. 

The  same  reasoning  will  explain  why  the  coldest  weather  does  not  usually 
occur  on  the  21st  of  December,  when  the  day  is  shortest  and  the  night  longest, 
and  when  the  sun  attains  the  lowest  meridional  altitude.  The  decrease  of  the 
temperature  of  the  weather  depends  upon  the  loss  of  heat  during  the  night 
being  greater  than  the  gain  during  th6  day ;  and  until,  by  the  increased  length 
of  the  day  and  the  diminished  length  of  the  night,  these  effects  are  balanced, 
the  coldest  weather  will  not  be  attained. 

These  observations  must  be  understood  as  appl3ring  only  so  far  as  the  tem- 
perature of  the  weather  is  affected  by  the  sun,  and  by  the  length  of  the  days 
and  nights.  There  are  a  variety  of  other  local  and  geographical  causes  which 
interfere  with  these  effects,  and  vary  them  at  different  times  and  places. 

On  referring  to  the  annual  motion  of  the  earth  round  the  sun,  it  appears  that 
the  position  of  the  sun  within  the  elliptic  orbit  of  the  earth  is  such  that  the 
earth  is  nearest  to  the  sun  about  the  1  st  of  January,  and  most  distant  fron^  it 
about  the  1st  of  July.  As  the  calorific  power  of  the  sun*s  rays  increases  as 
the  distance  from  the  earth  diminishes,  in  even  a  higher  proportion  than  the 
change  of  distances,  it  might  be  expected  that  the  effect  of  the  sun  in  heating 
the  earth  on  the  1st  of  January  would  be  considerably  greater  than  on  the  Isi 
of  July.  If  this  were  admitted,  it  would  follow  that  the  annual  motion  of  ihe 
earth  in  its  elliptic  orbit  would  have  a  tendency  to  diminish  the  cold  of  the 
winter  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  and  mitigate  the  heat  of  summer,  so  as  to  a 
certain  extent  to  equalize  the  seasons ;  and  on  the  contrary,  in  the  southern 
hemisphere,  where  the  1st  of  January  is  in  the  middle  of  summer  and  the  1st 
of  July  the  middle  of  winter,  its  effects  would  be  to  aggravate  the  cold  in  winter 
and  the  heat  in  summer.  The  investigations,  however,  w^hich  have  been  made 
in  the  physics  of  heat,  have  shown  that  that  principle  is  governed  bv  laws 
which  counteract  such  effects.  Like  the  operation  of  all  other  physical  agen- 
cies, the  sun's  calorific  power  requires  a  definite  time  to  produce  a  given  effect, 
and  the  heat  received  by  the  earth  at  any  part  of  its  orbit  will  depend  con- 
jointly on  its  distance  from  the  sun  and  the  length  of  time  it  takes  to  traver^^e 
that  portion  of  its  orbit.  In  fact,  it  has  been  ascertained  that  the  heating  power 
depends  as  much  on  the  rate  at  which  the  sun  changes  its  longitude  as  upon 
the  earth's  distance  from  it.  Now  it  happens  that  in  consequence  of  the  laws 
of  the  planetary  motions,  discovered  by  Kepler,  and  explained  by  Newton, 
when  the  earth  is  most  remote  from  the  sun,  its  velocity  is  least,  and  conse- 
quently the  hourly  changes  of  longitude  of  the  sun  will  be  proportionally  less. 
Thus  it  appears  that  what  the  heating  power  loses  by  augmented  distance,  it 
gains  by  diminished  velocity;  and  again,  when  the  earth  is  nearest  to  the  sun, 
what  it  gains  by  diminished  distance,  it  loses  by  increased  speed.  There  is 
thus  a  complete  compensation  produced  in  the  heating  effect  of  the  sun  by 
the  diminished  velocity  of  the  earth  which  accompanies  its  increased  dis- 
tance. 

The  place  of  aphelion,  or  the  point  where  the  earth  is  most  distant  from  the 
sun,  and  the  place  of  perihelion,  or  the  point  where  it  is  nearest  to  the  sun,  are 
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ascertained  by  obsemog  when  and  where  the  sun's  diameter  is  least  and 
greatest. 

The  diurnal  rotation  of  the  earth  on  its  axis  is  a  fact  which  all  the  world 
are  now  so  habituated  to  admit,  and  are  taught  so  earlj,  that  few  even  think  of  the 
necessity  of  asking  for  any  demonstration  of  it ;  and  yet  for  thousands  of  years 
this  fundamental  fact  of  astronomy  was  not  only  not  admitted,  but  any  one  who 
would  have  had  the  temerity  to  have  asserted  it,  would  have  been  deemed  a  fit 
candidate  for  an  asylum  for  insane  persons.  Such  is  the  wonderful  force  of 
habit. 

Let  us,  however,  suppose  ourselves  ignorant  of  this  fact,  and  that  for  the 
first  time  we  should  be  told  that  the  place  we  dwell  on  and  the  ground  on 
which  we  walk  is  carried  round  the  diameter  passing  through  the  poles  of  the 
globe  once  in  twenty-four  hours  ;  that  if  we  happen  to  be  on  or  near  the  equa- 
tor, we  are  thus  whirled  roimd  at  the  rate  of  a  thousand  miles  an  hour,  and  that 
at  the  latitude  of  forty  to  fifty  degrees  we  should  be  transported  at  about  half 
that  speed  :  it  is  surely  conceivable  that  such  an  assertion  heard  for  the  first 
time  would  excite  very  naturally  astonishment  and  incredulity  ;  and  although 
habit  has  taught  us  to  assent  to  it,  reason  must  still  suggest  the  question, 
"  What  arguments  have  induced  mankind  to  instil  into  the  minds  of  the  young 
this  principle  as  an  indubitable  fact  ?" 

We  direct  our  view  to  the  firmament,  and  we  see  all  the  objects  upon  it  rise 
in  the  east  and  set  in  the  west,  the  sun  among  the  number.  The  stars  pre- 
serve their  relative  positions  ;  and,  in  short,  all  objects  which  appear  in  the 
firmament  move  as  though  the  motions  did  not  belong  to  them,  but  as  if  the 
whole  firmament  was  carried  round  the  earth  every  twenty-four  hours  with 
a  common  motion,  canying  all  the  bodies  which  appear  upon  it  with  that 
motion.   , 

Now,  there  are  two  suppositions,  either  of  which  will  with  equal  precision 
explain  this  appearance  ;  and  there  is  no  other  possible  way,  save  these  two, 
by  which  it  can  be  explained. 

It  may  either  be  produced — as  at  the  first  view  it  appears  to  be — by  the 
whole  universe  turning  with  a  common  motion  every  twenty-four  hours  round 
the  globe  of  the  earth,  or  by  the  globe  of  the  earth  itself  turning  on  its  axis 
once  every  twenty-four  hours.  How  long  mankind  embraced  by  preference 
the  former  supposition,  will  be  rendered  apparent  by  the  very  etymology  of  the 
term  universe*  itself.  Yet,  to  our  apprehension,  informed  as  we  are  of  the 
magnitudes,  distances,  and  general  structure,  not  of  the  solar  system  only,  but 
of  the  stellar  universe,  how  eminently  absurd  does  not  such  a  supposition  ap- 
pear !  It  would  compel  us  to  admit,  not  only  that  the  stupendous  globe  of  the 
sun,  nearly  a  million  and  a  half  times  greater  than  that  of  the  earth,  revolves 
every  twenty-four  hours  round  the  earth  at  a  distance  of  one  hundred  millions 
of  miles,  but  also  that  the  planets,  including  Jupiter,  fourteen  hundred  times, 
and  Saturn,  one  thousand  times  greater  than  the  earth,  the  one  at  four  hundred 
miUions  of  miles  and  the  other  at  nine  hundred  millions  of  miles  from  the  earth, 
hare  also  this  inconceivable  motion.  But  this  is  not  all :  we  should  be  forced 
to  admit  not  only  that  the  entire  solar  system  whirls  round  the  earth  once  a 
day,  but  we  should  have  to  impute  the  same  diurnal  rotation  to  the  countless 
myriads  of  stars  placed  in  regions  of  the  universe  so  distant  that  light  takes 
several  hundred  years  to  come  from  them  to  the  earth,  moving  at  the  rate  of 
two  hundred  thousand  miles  per  second  ;  these  stars,  moreover,  being  suns, 
many  of  them  more  stupendous  than  our  own  !  It  will  be  readily  admitted  that 
•uch  suppositions  are  invested  with  a  degree  of  improbability  amounting  to 

*  Umherm,  from  wui,  am ;  and  tirsum,  a  thivo  TVBiriD :  gignifying  to  turn  wtk  one  common 
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moral  impossibility.     It  may,  howereT^  be  asked  how  they  cotild  btTc  b^ 

eniertained  by  the  world  for  so  long  a  succession  of  ages.  The  answer  is,  tint 
so  loTvg  as  the  rotation  of  the  universe  round  the  eanh  wras  adinifte^,  lutobbi! 
was  ignorant  of  its  vast  dimensions  and  of  ihe  comparative  insignificance  d 
iKe  earth,  with  which  every  person  of  ordinary  education  is  dow  more  or  iea 
familiar.  The  discovery  of  this  has  been  reserved  for  modern  tioies^  and  c<hi^ 
aequently  the  absurdity  of  the  supposition  that  tbe  eanh  is  at  test  and  tiw 
universe  revolving  daily  round  it  was  not  apparent,  as  it  now  is. 

Tbe  first  demonstraiion  which  we  have  to  o{rer  of  the  moiion  of  tbe  ea/ib 
\]pon  its  axis,  is  what  is  called,  in  the  language  of  schools,  a  di^neim  i^lk^ 

L  Either  the  earth  must  turn  diumaJiy  on  its  ajcia,  or  the  univerae  mvuE 
turn  di  urn  ally  round  it, 

2.  But  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  the  whole  unirerae  shotild  turn  diuraafij 
round  the  earth. 

Condusion.    The  earth  must  therefore  turn  di  urn  ally  on  its  ax:is. 

Although  this  ne^tive  demonstration  be  snfficrently  conclusive  to  satfiff 
the  understanding,  it  has  always  been  considered  desirable  that  we  showM 
obtain  some  positive  and  direct  evidence  that  the  earth  really  has  this  dJuTMl 
motion.  Now,  an  experimeni  has  been  suggested  and  actually  executed,  bf 
which  a  mechanical  effect  produced  by  the  diurnal  motto  a  is  actually  exhib* 
ited.  Let  us  suppose  a  lofty  tower  erected  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  ;  tk 
top  of  the  tower  would,  of  course,  be  more  distant  than  its  base  rrom  the  ceatro 
of  the  earth  ;  consequently  it  is  evident  that  if  the  eanh  had  a  diurnal  motio*, 
the  top  of  the  lower,  in  virtue  of  that  motion,  would  describe  a  greater  circle 
than  the  bottom,  and  consequently  would  move  from  west  to  eaat  with  a  gret&Rr 
velocity.  Let  us  suppose,  then,  a  heavy  body,  such  as  a  leaden  bullet,  bfM 
on  tbe  top  of  the  tower ;  that  body  would  participate  in  the  velocity  froni  wi«t 
to  east  which  the  top  of  the  tower  has  by  the  earth^s  diurnal  motion.  If  i^ 
bullet  were  then  disengaged  and  allowed  to  fall  to  the  base  of  the  tower,  it 
would  still  retain  the  velocity  which  it  had  at  the  lop  of  the  'tower,  and  in  f»ct 
it  would  have  a  ti own  ward  motion  and  an  eastistard  motion  at  ihe  same  time 
In  virtue  of  the  downward  motion,  it  would  fall  to  the  ground  at  the  base  of 
the  tower  ;  but  in  virtue  of  the  eastward  motion,  it  would  fall  as  far  to  the  eaU- 
ward  as  the  top  of  the  tower  would  have  moved  mtfte  than  the  boli4>m  in  tiit 
time  of  its  fall. 

Now  ii  must  be  remembered  that  the  motion  of  the  base  of  thd  lower  eu^' 
ward  by  the  diurnal  motion  of  tbe  earth  is  less  than  that  of  the  top  of  tbe  lowet^ 
and  consequently  in  the  lime  the  hall  would  take  to  fall  from  the  top  q!  di« 
tower  to  the  ground,  tbe  hase  of  the  lower  would  not  be  as  far  eastward  as  tlje 
top  would  move  ;  and  consequently  the  ball  ought  to  be  ex[>ected  to  fall  eu^ 
ward  of  the  foot  of  the  tower  at  a  distance  equal  to  the  d iterance  between  d» 
space  through  which  the  top  and  the  base  would  have  moved  in  the  titne^if 
tbe  fsll. 

But  if  the  tower  and  the  eanh  on  whieh  it  was  built  had  not  this  dionul 
motion,  but  were  at  rest,  then  the  ball  ought  to  fall  eitacity  at  the  foot  of  tht 
tower,  or  venically  under  the  point  from  which  it  was  disengaged.  Tim, 
then,  we  have  a  positive  experiment,  the  result  of  which,  if  rightiy  ejceciited 
and  accurately  observed,  must  discover  to  us  the  fact  of  the  eanh's  osotioa,  if 
such  motion  existed. 

The  experiment  has  been  made  ;  the  question  has  been  asked  ;  nature  hw 
been  submitted  to  cross-examination  by  science  ;  and  the  secret  has  bem 
extorted  from  her.  The  ball  has  fallen,  not  at  the  point  verticallT  m- 
er  the  place  where  it  was  disengaged,  but  eastward  of  that  place  to  the  <^ 
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tent  and  in  the  degree  which  it  ought  to  do  in  virtue  of  the  earth's  diurnal 
motion. 


SPHEROIDAL   FORM   OF  THE   EARTH. 

Although  the  earth  be  said  to  be  a  globe  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term, 
and  when  extreme  accuracy  is  not  sought,  yet,  strictly  speaking,  it  deviates 
from  the  globular  form.  It  has  been  ascertained  that  its  figure  is  that  which 
in  geometry  is  called  an  oblate  spheroid.  To  acquire  a  notion  of  this  form,  we 
have  only  to  imagine  an  oval,  such  as  A  B  C  D,  fig.  11,  to  revolve  upon  iu 
short  axis  B  D.  The  figure  it  would  produce  by  such  a  revolution  would  be 
an  oblate  spheroid.  It  will  differ  from  that  of  a  sphere,  inasmuch  aa  the  polar 
diameter  B  D  will  be  shorter  than  the  equatorial  diameter  A  G. 

Fig.  IL 


A  familiar  example  of  this  figure  is  presented  by  a  tumip,  or  in  a  less  ex- 
aggerated form  by  an  orange. 

The  degree  in  which  the  earth  has  this  peculiar  form  is,  however,  so  very 
slight,  that  if  we  made  a  model  of  it  in  a  lathe,  the  eye  could  not  discover  that 
it  was  not  a  true  globe.  Its  oblateness  could  only  be  detected  by  accurate 
measurement,  or  by  causing  it  to  revolve  in  diflferent  positions  in  the  lathe,  and 
applying  to  it  a  tool  fixed  on  a  rest.  In  fact,  the  equatorial  diameter  of  the 
earth  is  to  the  polar  diameter  in  the  proportion  of  three  hundred  and  one  to 
three  hundred ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  diameter  of  the  equator  exceeds  the 
length  of  the  polar  axis  by  one  part  in  three  hundred.  If,  then,  we  take  in 
round  numbers  the  polar  diameter  to  be  eight  thousand  miles,  we  shall  find  the 
equatorial  diameter  to  be  eight  thousand  and  twenty-six  miles  :  thus  the  parts 
of  the  earth's  surface  at  the  equator  are  twenty-six  miles  further  from  the  centre 
of  the  earth  than  the  parts  near  the  poles. 

Such  being  understood  to  be  the  real  figure  of  our  globe,  it  will  be  asked 
how  it  has  been  ascertained  to  be  so.  This  question  may  be  examined  in 
either  of  two  ways — either  as  one  of  theory  or  one  of  fact.  We  may  show, 
that,  from  the  known  laws  of  mechanics,  a  globe  like  the  earth  revolving  on  an 
axis  in  twenty-four  hours,  must  become  an  oblate  spheroid  of  the  above  dimen- 
sions ;  or  we  may  show  by  measurements  made  on  diflferent  parts  of  the  earth's 
surface,  that  it  i#,  in  fact,  such  a  spheroid,  whatever  cause  may  have  imparted 
that  figure  to  it. 

It  is  well  known  that  when  any  particle  of  matter  revolves  in  a  circle,  it  has 
a  tendency  to  recede  from  the  centre  of  the  circle,  in  virtue  of  what  is  called 
centrifugal  force.  Now  all  points  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  revolve  very 
rapidly  in  circles  by  reason  of  the  diurnal  motion  of  the  globe.  Any  point,  for 
example,  on  the  equator,  revolves  in  a  circumference  of  twenty-five  thousand 
miles  in  twenty-four  hours.  A  point  at  a  higher  latitude  revolves  in  the  same 
time  in  a  less  circle  ;  and  the  circles  of  diurnal  revolution  become  gradually 
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moral  impomkliiy.     It  mayt  howevet,  be  asked  bow  WJ 
etitoruined  by  the  world  for  to  long  a  succession  of  ages   ^10 
■o  letig  as  the  TolaSion  of  tie  uBiverau  round  ihe  oanh       '  -** 
was  ignorant  of  its  vati  dimensions  and  of  tl»e  i:om     ^ 
the  earth,  with  which  ©very  person  of  ordinary  wd 
familiar.     The  discovery  of  ihis  has  btieii  rt*Bierv^  ^ 
sequenily  the  absurdity  of  the  supposition  thf   f 
universe  revolving  daily  round  it  waa  not  app      > 
The  first  demonstration  which  we  have  f   ;    ' 
ypon  its  axia,  is  what  is  calied,  in  the  Un  ,y  / 
gUm.  i 

1.  Either  the  earth  must  lunt  dlur  ; 
turn  dturnoUy  round  it*  w 

2.  But  it  in  absurd  lb  suppose  th' 
mtmd  the  earth. 

C^tUsim,   The  earth  must  t' 
Although  this  negative  dent      ■ 


the  undersiandtn^r,  it  Las  ab^ 
obtain  some  positive  and  di 
motion.     Now,  an  experir 
which  a  mechanical  efie 
ited^     Let  us  nuppose  ' 

top  of  the  tower  wool  ,  ^  ^        ^  .* 

i/the  earth ;  con«»^  ^(d«  surface  of  the  esrtli  anywhere  hefiween  the  ,^.. 
the  top  of  Uio  tow  ;>  '»  carried  by  the  dinmal  motion  round  the  t^mtm  cTsl 
than  the  h<itt<Nii, »  j0f  w  flf  from  the  centre  in  the  direction  P  R.    Thi»  t^n, 
veiocity*     Let'  ^jalJy  counteracted  by  its  gravity,  which  acts  in  the  dire  ^ 
on  Ihti  top  of  t'  J  iti^e  P  0  is  not  directed  immediately  against  P  R,  th«  Teiuii 
to  east  wluc*      ',*fticle  of  matter  P  thus  acted  on  will  move  Usward  Q*    Tdcwis-  i 
bullet  werr  ■  ^^^^y*  there  must  be  such  a  protnberanc^  at  Q  as  wiU  pUte  il  j 
would  sti'  <^^  ^  ^  *^^^P  ^  ^  pceveoi  its  ascent.     Without  auch  a  protubei* 
it  would  ^jw?"^^  *"^  loose  matter  oa  the  giohe  woold  run  toward  the  lin*. 
In  virt    ;i5L*i  ^^^^  ^^'  ^^  effect  of  the  eanh*s  revolution  would  be  i«  cause 
the  t    /^^'V*'^'^  placed  an  the  surface  of  the  earth  in  either  hemisplier«<  td 
WB-^     V^^UrJ  ^«  equator ;  and  that  if  the  earth  were  a  perfect  globe,  ihece 
lir      *^H^^  V^^^"^  ^  resist  this  tendency,  and  the  effect  would  consequexttiv 
/^ijpjiy  produced, 

^I'y^,  then,  suppose  an  eitist  globe,  partially  covered  with  land  and 
/J^i^l  on  an  axis  in  tweoty-foor  hours  ;  the  land  or  solid  matter  ooin_ 
f '^^d  be  affected  by  the  centrifagal  force,  like  aU  other  matier,  1M  tbs 
'^^ire  principle  which  gives  it  solidity  would  prevent  a  demog^ient  of  its 
f^«ture  or  change  of  position  by  such  a  cause^  asid  the  effect  of  the  centrifii- 
uj  ibrce  would  therefore  be  confined  to  the  fluid  matter ^  which,  in  obedience 
g}  ihe  tendency  above  described,  would  flow  from  either  heitiispher«  lowaid 
ilie  regions  about  the  equator,  where  it  would  be  gradually  heaped  up  so  as  to 
fbrin  a  convex  protuberance  around  the  line  between  the  nopics^  and  to  gif«  lo 
the  earth,  so  far  as  the  0uid  matter  upon  it  is  concerned,  the  form  of  an  oUsle 
jipberoid.  But  this  movement  of  the  fluid  would  cease  as  soon  as  the  eqnaio- 
riaJ  protuberance  should  attain  a  certain  limit ;  for  we  may  regard  suck  a  pro- 
tuberance as  a  sort  of  mountain  piled  round  the  equator,  down  the  aides  of  wkieJi 
there  would  be  a  tendency  to  fall,  in  obedience  to  gravitation,  as  worid  hm  die 
case  down  any  other  declivity. 

The  particles  of  fluid  placed  upon  the  side  of  this  protnherance  vroald  b« 
affected  by  two  opposite  forces  :  that  which  would  result  from  tho  lotitm 
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^ove  them  toward  the  line — that  is,  ascending  the 

on  the  other  hand,  would  have  a  tendency  to 

Hem  from  the  acclivity.     When  the  protu- 

'''ich  these  two  tendencies  wonid  become 

"^vity  should  be  equal  to  the  ascending 

'«cles  of  the  fluid  would  be  at  rest, 

'-^  from  it.     It  is  within  the  prov- 

;he  limit  of  this  protuberance 

juilibrium,  and  the  result  of  such 

>rresponds  nearly  to  that  which  the 

seasoning  would  apply  only  to  fluid  matter 
form  is  known  to  belong  to  its  solid  as  well 

en  explained  in  two  ways.     1.  It  is  said  that  the 

.uon  was  altogether  fluid ;  that  in  that  fluid  state  it 

station,  and  consequently  took  the  form  corresponding 

Aich  we  have  just  explained ;  that,  by  cooling  down,  the 

jdly  hardened  into  a  solid  matter,  leaving  the  liquid  ocean  cor- 

.  o  thirds  of  the  globe. 

original  fluid  state  .of  the  globe  be  denied  or  doubted,  and  if  it  be 
at  the  globe  received  its  revolution  upon  its  axis  when  it  was  com-  [ 
iy  partly  of  land  and  partly  of  water,  it  is  iievertheless  contended 
It  figure  is  explicable.  If  a  true  globe,  diversified  by  land  and  by 
ed  a  diurnal  rotation  like  that  of  ours,  the  water  would  in  the  first 
'  toward  the  equator,  and  the  geographical  condition  of  the  globe 
o  polar  continents,  separated  by  an  extensive  equatorial  ocean, 
lapse  of  ages,  the  ocean,  washing  continually  upon  the  shores  of 
s,  would  cause  the  constant  abrasion  of  their  solid  matter,  which, 
r  mud  and  sand,  would  mix  with  the  liquid  of  the  ocean,  and  would 
3ndencies.  In  fact,  in  process  of  time  the  land  by  decadence  and 
Id  obey  the  same  principles  which  would  afiect  a  fluid  ;  and  the 
It  length,  though  after  a  long  lapse  of  time,  assume  the  form  of 
um.  The  present  distribution  of  land  and  water  which  characterizes 
from  causes  belonging  more  properly  to  geology  than  astronomy, 
e  theoretical  reasoning  applicable  to  the  form  of  the  earth.  We  are 
r,  required  by  the  rigorous  principles  of  inductive  philosophy  to 
a  matter  of  fact,  independent  of  all  theory,  the  actual  figure  of  the 

has  accordingly  been  done. 

»n  of  an  oblate  spheroid  made  by  a  plane  passing  through  the  poles, 
e  longer  axis  of  which  is  in  the  equator.  It  will  be  evident  upon 
ion  that  the  curvature  of  the  earth  having  such  a  form,  would  in- 

approach  the  equator,  and  diminish  as  we  approach  the  poles  ; 
,  a  piece  of  a  meridian  taken  near  the  equator  would  be  part  of  a 
lan  a  similar  piece  taken  near  the  poles.  This  is  equivalent  to 
.  degree  of  latitude  near  the  equator  would  be  shorter  than  a  degree 
sar  the  poles. 

I,  the  question  of  the  figure  of  the  earth  is  in  fact  resolved  into  the 
;  of  a  degree  of  latitude  at  dififerent  parts  of  the  globe, 
lurement  has  accordingly  been  executed  with  great  precision,  and 
found,  as  was  anticipated,  that  the  degrees  of  latitude  become 
d  approach  the  equator,  and  longer  as  we  app]roach  the  poles.  A 
»f  their  lengths  has  given  the  degree  that  characterizes  the  oblate- 
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less  and  less  as  we  appioscli  the  poles.  Since,  then,  the  centrifngal  fiNoe 
depends  conjointly  on  tne  magnitude  of  the  circle  of  rerolndon  and  the  Telodij 
of  the  motion,  it  follows  that  it  will  be  less  and  less  as  we  approach  the  pdet, 
and  greater  and  greater  as  we  approach  the  equator. 

This  force,  however,  exists  at  all  latitudes,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  of 
energy,  and  it  is  eyeiywhere  directed  from  the  centre  of  tba  dide  of  di> 
nrnai  rotation*    Let  N  0  S,  figure  13,  be  the  earth,  and  E  Q  the 

jn§.  It 


sr 


Let  P  be  a  point  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  anjrwhere  between  the  ecpn^- 
and  poles.  Since  P  is  carried  by  die  diurnal  motion  round  the  centre  G,it| 
will  nave  a  tendency  t6  fly  from  the  centre  in  the  direction  P  R.  This  t«i- 
dency  will  be  partially  counteracted  by  its  gravity,  which  acts  in  the  diiee* 
tion  P  O.  But  since  P  O  is  not  directed  immediately  against  P  R,  the  rewk 
will  be  that  a  particle  of  matter  P  thus  acted  on  will  move  toward  Q.  To  cooi' 
teract  this  tendency,  there  must  be  such  a  protuberance  at  Q  as  will  place  u 
acclivity  before  P  so  steep  as  to  prevent  its  ascent.  Without  such  a  proUibo- 
ance,  all  the  fluid  and  loose  matter  on  the  globe  would  run  toward  the  line. 

It  appears,  then,  that  the  effect  of  the  earth's  revolution  would  be  to  cam 
all  loose  matter  placed  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  in  either  hemisphere  » 
move  toward  the  equator ;  and  that  if  the  earth  were  a  perfect  globe,  tbta 
would  be  no  power  to  resist  this  tendency,  and  the  eflfect  would  conseqoeallf 
be  actually  produced. 

Let  us,  then,  suppose  an  exact  globe,  partially  covered  with  land  and  mttXt 
revolving  on  an  axis  in  twenty-four  hours  ;  the  land  or  solid  matter  compoeii| 
it  would  be  affected  by  the  centrifugal  force,  like  all  other  matter,  but  the 
cohesive  principle  which  gives  it  solidity  would  prevent  a  derangement  ef  iH 
structure  or  change  of  position  by  such  a  cause,  and  the  effect  of  the  centrii^ 
gal  force  would  therefore  be  confined  to  the  fluid  matter,  which,  in  obediesoi 
to  the  tendency  above  described,  would  flow  from  either  hemisphere  towiil 
the  regions  about  the  equator,  where  it  would  be  gradually  heaped  up  so  at  H, 
form  a  convex  protuberance  around  the  line  between  the  tropics,  and  to^veti 
the  earth,  so  far  as  the  fluid  matter  upon  it  is  concerned,  the  form  of  an  obhn 
spheroid.  But  this  movement  of  the  fluid  would  cease  as  soon  as  the  eqstf^* 
rial  protuberance  should  attain  a  certain  limit ;  for  we  may  regard  such  apis- 
tuberance  as  a  sort  of  mountain  piled  round  the  equator,  down  the  sides  of  «v 
there  would  be  a  tendency  to  fall,  in  obedience  to  gravitation,  as  would  bs  A 
case  down  any  other  declivity. 

The  particles  of  fluid  placed  upon  the  side  of  this  protuberance  wddd  k 
aflfected  by  two  opposite  forces  :  that  which  would  result  from  the 
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tendency  to  move  them  toward  the  line — ^that  is,  ascending  the 
le  their  gravity,  on  the  other  hand,  would  have  a  tendency  to 
icend,  or  to  move  them  from  the  acclivity.  When  the  protu- 
attain  the  limit  at  which  these  two  tendencies  would  become 
he  descending  force  of  gravity  should  be  equal  to  the  ascending 
ng  from  the  rotation,  the  particles  of  the  fluid  would  be  at  rest, 
:her  approach  the  line  nor  recede  from  it.  It  is  within  the  prov- 
matical  physics  to  calculate  what  the  limit  of  this  protuberance 
h  would  produce  this  state  of  equilibrium,  and  the  result  of  such 
18  given  us  a  form  which  corresponds  nearly  to  that  which  the 
ly  found  to  have. 

i}e  objected  that  such  reasoning  would  apply  only  to 'fluid  matter 
1,  whereas  the  oblate  form  is  known  to  belong  to  its  solid  as  well 
face. 

istance  has  been  explained  in  two  ways.  1.  It  is  said  that  the 
ginal  formation  was  altogether  fluid ;  that  in  that  fluid  state  it 
iumal  rotation,  and  consequently  took  the  form  corresponding 
ion  which  we  have  just  explained  ;  that,  by  cooling  down,  the 
irtiaily  hardened  into  a  solid  matter,  leaving  the  liquid  ocean  cor- 

0  thirds  of  the  globe. 

)riginal  fluid  state  .of  the  globe  be  denied  or  doubted,  and  if  it  be 
X  the  globe  received  its  revolution  upon  its  axis  when  it  was  com- 

partly  of  land  and  partly  of  water,  it  is  "nevertheless  contended 
t  figure  is  explicable.  If  a  true  globe,  diversified  by  land  and  by 
d  a  diurnal  rotation  like  that  of  ours,  the  water  would  in  the  first 
toward  the  equator,  and  the  geographical  condition  of  the  globe 
>  polar  continents,  separated  by  an  extensive  equatorial  ocean, 
apse  of  ages,  the  ocean,  washing  continually  upon  the  shores  of 
,  would  cause  the  constant  abrasion  of  their  solid  matter,  which, 
mud  and  sand,  would  mix  with  the  liquid  of  the  ocean,  and  would 
ddencies.  In  fact,  in  process  of  time  the  land  by  decadence  and 
d  obey  the  same  principles  which  would  afifect  a  fluid  ;  and  the 
i  length,  though  after  a  long  lapse  of  time,  assume  the  form  of 
m.  The  present  distribution  of  land  and  water  which  characterizes 
irom  causes  belonging  more  properly  to  geology  than  astronomy. 

theoretical  reasoning  applicable  to  the  form  of  the  earth.  We  are 
,  required  by  the  rigorous  principles  of  inductive  philosophy  to 
k  matter  of  fact,  independent  of  all  theory,  the  actual  figure  of  the 
has  accordingly  been  done. 

1  of  an  oblate  spheroid  made  by  a  plane  passing  through  the  poles, 
longer  axis  of  which  is  in  the  equator.     It  will  be  evident  upon 

)n  that  the  curvature  of  the  earth  having  such  a  form,  would  in- 
approach  the  equator,  and  diminish  as  we  approach  the  poles ; 
a  piece  of  a  meridian  taken  near  the  equator  would  be  part  of  a 
m  a  similar  piece  taken  near  the  poles.  This  is  equivalent  to 
degree  of  latitude  near  the  equator  would  be  shorter  than  a  degree 
ar  the  poles. 

the  question  of  the  figure  of  the  earth  is  in  fact  resolved  into  the 
of  a  degree  of  latitude  at  diflferent  parts  of  the  globe, 
urement  has  accordingly  been  executed  with  great  precision,  and 
bund,  as  was  anticipated,  that  the  degrees  of  latitude  become 
approach  the  equator,  and  longer  as  we  app]roach  the  poles.  A 
'  their  lengths  has  given  the  degree  that  characterizes  the  oblate- 
uth. 
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Bul  (  not  the  only  test  by  which  the  figure  of  the  earth  has  been 

tie  earth  were  a  true  ^lobe  re?olvin^  on  its  axis  in  twenty- foui 
its  revolution  would  cause  gravity  to  diminish  on  approach 
,.,^  increase  on  approaching  the  poles  ;  for  the  centrifugal  foi 
u.^tion  increasing  toward  ihe  equator  would  cause  a  greater  din: 
there  than  toward  the  poles,  where  it  lessena.  Now,  it  is  f 
s  the  effect  of  such  centrifugal  force  upon  the  earth  if  it  I 
true  globe.  The  effect  of  this  diminution  of  gravity  will  be 
^reat  exactness  by  observing  the  vibradon  of  a  pendulum  in 
the  earth*  U  has  been  already  explained  that  the  motic 
..  I  produced  by  the  gravity  of  the  earth  acting  npon  the  ball 
ts  1  idy,  and  that  the  greater  the  attraction  of  gravity,  the  mov 
-he  tibration  ;  and  vice  v^rsa.  We  eanyi  then,  a  pendulum  aibe 
oward  the  equator  and  toward  the  poles,  and  find  invariably  that  ita  vi 


Op 


iiii 


when  taken  ♦" 
But  we 


.d. 


rd  the  equator,  and  more  rapid  when  taken 
i  this  variation  in  its  vibration  does  not  con 
.ve  if  the  earth  were  an  exact  globe,     h  is  ^ 
.»jte  place  if  the  earth  were  an  oblate  spheroid 


,^  rw^  »av6  &wo  independent  testa  of  the  figure  of  the  earth,  whl^ 
;cvf  ci&at  results. 
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On  a  former  occasion  I  examined  the  question  respecting  the  supposed 
influence  of  the  moon  upon  the  weather,  and  demonstrated  that  so  far  as  ac- 
tual observation  has  hitherto  afforded  grounds  for  reasoning,  there  is  no  dis- 
coverable correspondence  between  the  lunar  changes  and  the  vicissitudes  of 
rain  and  drought  which  can  justify  or  in  any  degree  countenance  the  popular 
belief  so  generally  entertained  as  to  dependance  of  change  of  weather  upon 
the  changes  of  the  moon. 

But  meteorological  phenomena  are  not  the  only  effects  injputed  to  our  satel- 
lite ;  that  body,  like  comets,  is  made  responsible  for  a  vast  variety  of  interfe- 
rences with  organized  nature.  The  circulation  x)f  the  juices  of  vegetables,  the 
qualities  of  grain,  the  fate  of  the  vintage,  are  all  laid  to  its  account ;  and 
timber  must  be  felled,  the  harvest  cut  down  and  gathered  in,  and  the  Juice  of 
the  grape  expressed,  at  times  and  under  circumstances  regulated  by  the  aspects 
of  the  moon,  if  excellence  be  hoped  for  in  these  products  of  the  soil. 

According  to  popular  belief,  our  satellite  also  presides  over  human  maladies ; 
and  the  phenomena  of  the  sick  chamber  are  governed  by  the  lunar  phases  ; 
nay,  the  very  marrow  of  our  bones,  and  the  weight  of  our  bodies,  suffer  in- 
crease or  diminution  by  its  influence.  Nor  is  its  imputed  power  confined  to 
physical  or  organic  effects ;  it  notoriously  governs  mental  derangement. 

If  these  opinions  respecting  lunar  influence  were  limited  to  particular  coun- 
tries, they  would  be  less  entitled  to  serious  consideration ;  but  it  is  a  curious 
fact  that  many  of  them  prevail  and  have  prevailed  in  quarters  of  the  earth  so 
distant  and  unconnected,  that  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  the  same  error  to  have 
proceeded  from  the  same  source.  At  all  events,  the  extent  of  their  prevalence 
alone  renders  them  a  fit  subject  for  serious  investigation ;  and  I  propose  at 
present  to  lay  before  you  some  of  the  principal  facts  and  arguments  bearing  on 
these  points,  for  the  collection  of  which  we  are  mainly  indebted  to  the  industry 
and  research  of  M.  Arago. 

A  large  vdnme  would  be  necessary  to  analyze  all  the  popular  opinions 
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lich  refer  to  the  supposed  lunar  jnfiiiences.     We  shall  confine  ourseUe* 
refore  to  the  principal  of  thera,  and  eliortly  examine  how  far  they  can  be 
onciled  with  the  eatahliahed  principles  of  astronomy  and  phyeics, 
FA*  Rsd  Moon. — It  ia  believed  generally,  especially  in  the  neighborhood  of 
tria,  that  in  certain  months  of  the  year,  the  moon  exerta  a  great  influence  op- 
the  phenomena  of  vegetation.     Gardeners  give  the  name  of  Red  Moon  t& 
I  moon  which  is  full  between  the  middle  of  April  and  the  close  of  May.   Ac- 
ding  to  them  the  light  of  the  moon  at  that  seaaon  exerciaea  an  injurious  m- 
snce  upon  the  young  shoots  of  plants.     They  aay  that  when  the  sky  ii 
r  the  leaves  and  buds  exposed  to  the  lunar  light  redden  and  are  lulled  u 
y  frost,  at  a  time  when  the  the nno meter  exposed  to  the  atmosphere  stands 
lany  degrees  above  the  freezing  point.     Tbey  say  also  that  if  a.  clouded 
ntercepts  the  moon's  light  it  prevents  these  injurious  consequences  to  the 
B,  although  the  c  ire  urns  tauces  of  temperature  are  the  same  in  both  cases. 
Eiiiy  person  who  is  acqua?"*'=*'^  ^^*^  *he  beautiful  theory  of  dew,  which  w© 
«  to  Dr,  Wells,  will  find  i  c counting  for  these  effects  errone- 

IT  imputed  to  the  moon.  i  be  clear  and  unclouded,  all  sob* 

ea  on  the  surface  of  the  eana  ^  e  strong  and  powerful  radiaiora  of 

lose  temperature  by  radiation,  >  )  unclouded  sky  returns  no  heat  (o  ; 

I  to  restore  what  they  have  lost,     oucii  bodies,  therefore,  under  these  cir- 
stances,  become  colder  than  the  surrounding  air,  and  may  even,  if  ihey  bd 
lid,  be   frozen.     Ice,  in  fact,  is  produced,  in  warm  climates,  by  ©imilar 
ans.'    But  if  the  firmament  be  enveloped  in  clouds,  the  clouds  having  th« 
.ility  of  radiating  heal^  will  reaiore  by  their  radiation,  to  substances  upoa  the 
rface  of  the  eanb,  as  much  heat  as  auch  substances  lose  by  radiation  \  the 
lemperature,  therefore,  of  such  bodies  will  be  maintained  at  a  point  equal  w> 
that  of  the  air  surrounding  theni. 

Now  the  leaves  and  fiowers  of  plants  are  strong  and  powerful  radiators  of 
heat ;  when  the  sky  is  clear  tbey  therefore  lose  temperaiure  and  may  be  frofea ; 
if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  sky  he  clouded,  their  temperature  ia  maintained  fer 
the  reasons  above  stated. 

The  moon,  therefore,  has  no  connexion  whatever  with  this  efTect ;  and  it  is 
certai^i  that  plants  would  suffer  under  the  same  circumstances  whether  the 
moon  is  above  or  below  ihe  horijEon.  It  equally  is  quite  true  that  if  the  mocwi 
be  above  the  horizon,  the  plai>ts  cannot  suffer  unless  it  be  visible  ;  because  a 
cktiT  sk^  is  indispensable  as  much  to  the  production  of  the  injury  to  the  planis 
as  to  the  visibility  of  the  moon  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  same  clouds 
which  veil  the  moon  and  intercept  her  light  give  back  to  the  plants  thai  warratb 
which  prevents  the  injury  here  adverted  to,  Tbe  popuiar  opinion  is  therefore 
right  as  to  tbe  effect,  but  wrong  as  to  the  cause  ;  and  its  error  will  be  at  once  , 
discovered  by  showing  that  on  a  clear  night,  when  tbe  moon  is  new,  and,  , 
therefore,  not  visible,  the  plants  may  nevertheless  suffer. 

Time  for  feiiing  Trw^r,— -There  is  an  opinion  generally  entertained  that  tim- 
ber should  be  felled  only  during  the  decline  of  the  moon  ;  for  if  it  he  cut  dowti 
during  its  increase,  it  will  not  be  of  a  good  or  durable  quality.  This  impression 
prevails  in  various  countries.  It  is  acted  upon  in  England,  and  is  made  the 
ground  of  legislation  in  France.  The  forest  lawa  of  the  latter  country  inter- 
dict tbe  cutting  of  timber  during  the  increase  of  the  moon.  M,  Auguste  da 
Saint  Hilaire  states,  that  he  found  the  same  opinion  prevalent  in  Brazil 
Signor  Francisco  Pinto,  an  eminent  agriculturist  in  the  province  of  Espinto 
Santo,  assured  him  as  tbe  result  of  his  experience,  that  tbe  wood  which  was 
not  felled  at  the  full  of  the  moon  was  immediately  attacked  by  worms  and  ve^ 
soon  rotted. 
In  the  extensive  forests  of  Germany,  the  saine  opinion  is  entertained  and  acted 


upon  with  the  most  undoubting  confidence  in  its  truth.  Sauer,  a  superintendent  of 
some  of  these  districts,  assigns  what  he  believes  to  be  its  physical  cause.  Ac- 
cording to  him  the  increase  of  the  moon  causes  the  sap  to  ascend  in  the  tim- 
ber; and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  decrease  of  the  moon  causes  its  descent.  If 
the  timber,  therefore,  be  cut  during  the  decrease  of  the  moon  it  will  be  cut  in 
a  dry  state,  the  sap  haying  retired  ;  and  the  wood,  therefore,  will  be  compact, 
solid,  and  durable.  But  if  it  be  cut  during  the  increase  of  the  moon,  it  will  be 
felled  with  the  sap  in  it,  and  will  therefore  be  more  spongy,  more  easily  at- 
tacked by  worms,  more  difficult  to  season,  and  more  readily  split  and  warped* 
by  changes  of  temperature. 

Admitting'for  a  moment  the  reality  6(  this  supposition  concerning  the  motion 
of  the  sap,  it  would  follow  that  the  proper  time  for  felling  the  timber  would  be 
the  new  moon,  that  being  the  epoch  at  which  the  descent  of  the  sap  would 
have  been  maide,  and  the  ascent  not  yet  commenced.  But  can  there  be 
imagined  in  the  whole  range  of  natural  science,  a  physical  relation  more  ex- 
traordinary and  unaccountable  than  this  supposed  correspondence  between  the 
movement  of  the  sap  and  the  phases  of  the  moon  ?  Assuredly  theory  affords 
not  the  slightest  countenance  to  such  a  supposition ;  but  let  us  inquire  as  to  the 
fact  whether  it  be  really  the  case  that  the  quality  of  timber  depends  upon  the 
state  of  the  moon  at  the  time  it  is  felled. 

M.  Duhamel  Monceau,  a  celebrated  French  agriculturist,  has  made  direct 
and  positive  experiments  for  the  purpose  of  testing  this  question;  and  has 
clearly  and  conclusively  shown  that  the  qualities  of  timber  felled  in  different 
parts  of  the  lunar  month  are  the  same.  M.  Duhamel  felled  a  great  many  trees 
of  the  same  age,  growing  from  the  same  soil,  and  exposed  to  the  same  aspect, 
and  never  found  any  difference  in  the  quality  of  the  timber  when  he  compared 
those  which  were  felled  in  the  decline  of  the  moon  with  those  which  were 
felled  during  its  increase ;  in  general  they  have  afforded  timber  of  the  same 
quality.  He  adds,  however,  that  by  a  circumstance,  which  was  doubtless  for- 
tuitous, a  slight  difference  was  manifested  in  favor  of  timber  which  had  been 
felled  between  the  new  and  full  moon — contrary  to  popular  opinion. 

Supposed  Lunar  Influence  on  Vegetables. — It  is  an  aphorism  received  by  all 
gardeners  and  agriculturists  in  Europe,  that  vegetables,  plants,  and  trees, 
which  are  expected  to  flourish  and  grow  with  vigor,  should  be  planted,  grafted, 
and  pruned,  during  the  increase  of  the  moon.  This  opinion  is  altogether  erro- 
neous. The  increase  or  decrease  of  the  moon  has  no  appreciable  influence  on 
the  phenomena  of  vegetation  ;  and  the  experiments  and  observations  of  several 
French  agriculturists,  and  especially  of  M.  Duhamel  du  Monceau  (already  al- 
luded to)  have  clearly  established  this. 

Montanari  has  attempted,  like  M.  Sauer,  to  assign  the  physical  cause  for 
this  imaginary  effect.  During  the  day,  he  says,  the  solar  heat  augments  the 
quantity  of  sap  which  circulates  in  plants  by  increasing  the  magnitude  of  the 
tube  through  which  the  sap  moves ;  while  the  cold  of  the  night  produces  the 
opposite  effect  by  contracting  these  tubes.  Now,  at  the  moment  of  sunset,  if 
the  moon  be  increasing,  it  will  be  above  the  horisEon,  and  the  warmth  of  its 
light  would  prolong  the  circulation  of  the  sap ;  but,  during  its  decline,  it  will  not 
rise  for  a  considerable  time  afler  sunset,  and  the  plants  will  be  suddenly  exposed 
to  the  unmitigated  cold  of  the  night,  by  which  a  sudden  contraction  of  leaves 
and  tabes  will  be  produced,  and  the  circulation  of  the  sap  as  suddenly  obstructed. 

If  we  admit  the  lunar  rays  to  possess  any  sensible  calorific  power,  this  rea- 
■ooiog  miffht  be  allowed  ;  but  it  will  have  very  little  force  when  it  is  consid- 
ered diat  we  extreme'  change  of  temperature  which  can  be  produced«by  the 
lunar  light,  does  not  amount  to  the  thousandth  part  of  a  degree  of  the  thor- 
mometer. 
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It  is  ft  curious  eircumsUTice  that  thia  erroneous  prejudice  preTaili  on  ib« 
American  continanL  M.  Augusts  de  Saint  Hiliara  states,  ihat  in  Braxii  cul- 
tivators plant  during  the  decline  of  ihe  moon^  all  vegetable  whose  ro<Hs  w* 
used  as  food,  and,  on  the  contrary,  tbey  plant  daring  the  iu  creating 
the  sugar-cano^  inaiKe,  rice,  beans,  &c.,  and  those  which  bear  ihe  food 
th«!ir  stocks  and  branches .  Expenmenia^  however.,  were  made  and  reported  liT 
M*de  Chauvalon,  aJt  MartiniqiJe,on  vegetables  of  both  kinds  planted  al  difTerEKt 
times  in  the  lunar  month*  atid  no  appreciable  diSereoce  in  their  qualities  vm 
discovered. 

There  are  some  traces  of  a  principle  in  the  rule  adopted  by  ibe  Sowlk 
American  agronoxnee,  according  to  which  they  treat  the  two  clashes  of  plaals 
distinguished  by  the  production  of  fruit  on  their  roots  or  op  their  branches  dif 
ferenily  ;  but  there  are  none  in  the  European  aphorisms.  The  directions  «f 
Pliny  are  siill  more  specific  :  he  prescribes  die  time  of  the  full  moon  for  sow- 
ing beans,  and  that  of  the  now  moon  for  lentils,  ^^  Truly/'  says  M«  AiafOi, 
*^  we  have  need  of  a  robust  faith  to  admit  without  proof  that  the  mix»i,  il  m 
distance  of  240,000  miles,  bhall  in  one  po5L|ion  act  advantageously  upon  ik 
vegetation  of  beans,  and  that  in  the  opposite  position ,  and  ai  the  same  distance i 
she  shall  be  propitious  to  lentils/^ 

Sapposisd  Lunar  Influence  on  Grain. — Pliny  states  that  if  we  would  coUfd 
grain  for  the  purpose  of  immediate  sale*  we  should  do  ao  ai  the  full  of  tlte 
moon  ;  because,  during  the  moon^s  increase  the  grain  augmenta  Temarksbly  ia 
magnitude  :  but  if  we  would  colled  the  grain  lo  preserve  it,  we  should  choose 
the  new  moon,  or  the  decline  of  the  moon* 

So  far  as  it  iM  consistent  with  observation  that  more  rain  falls  during  the  ta^ 
crease  of  the  moon  than  during  its  decline,  there  may  be  some  reason  for  tiiii 
maxim  ;  but  Pliny,  or  those  from  whom  we  receive  the  majtim,  can  barely  blCM 
credit  for  grounds  so  rational ;  besides  which,  the  difference  in  the  quantity  if 
rain  which  falls  during  the  two  periods  is  too  insignificant  lo  produce  iltf 
effects  here  adverted  to. 

Supposed  Ltinar  Influence  on  Wine^making. — It  is  a  maxim  of  wine-growtn* 
that  wine  which  has  been  made  in  two  moons  is  never  of  a  good  quality,  atui 
cannot  be  clear.  Toaldo,  the  celebrated  Italian  meteorologist,  whose  mind  ip 
pears  to  have  been  predisposed  for  the  reception  of  lunar  prejudice,  aue4P|iu 
to  justify  thia  maxim.  "  The  vinous  fermentation,"  be  says, "  can  only  be  W- 
ried  on  in  two  moons  when  it  begins  immediately  before  the  new  moon ;  aad, 
consequently^  that  this  being  a  time  when  the  enlightened  side  of  the  mocrois 
turned  for  the  most  part  from  the  earth,  our  atmosphere  is  deprived  of  the  h«it 
of  the  lunar  rays  j  that  therefore  the  temperature  of  the  air  is  lowered,  and  tlia 
fermentation  is  less  active. 

To  thia  we  need  only  answer,  that  the  moon's  ray  a  do  not  n0ect  the  tempir- 
ature  of  the  air  to  the  extent  of  one  thousandth  part  of  a  degree  of  the  met 
mometer,  and  that  the  difference  of  temperatures  of  any  two  neighboring  ptaMi 
in  which  the  process  of  making  the  wine  of  the  same  soil  and  vintage  might  be 
conducted,  must  be  a  thousand  times  greater  at  any  given  moment  of  time,  tfid 
yel  no  one  ever  imagines  that  such  a  circumstance  can  affect  the  quality  of  tlid 
wine. 

It  is  a  maxim  of  Italian  wine  merchants,  that  wine  ought  never  to  be  trmi^ 
ferred  from  one  vessel  to  another  in  the  month  of  January  or  March^  unless  ic 
the  decline  of  the  moon,  under  penalty  of  seeing  it  spoiled. 

Toaldo  has  pot  favored  us  with  any  physical  reason  for  this  maxim ;  hot  i^ 
is  remarkable  that  Pliny,  on  the  aulkority  of  Hyginua,  Tecommends  pr^cisctr 
the  opposite  course.  We  may  presume  that  from  such  contrary  rules,  it  na,j 
reasonably  be  inferred  that  the  moon  has  no  in^uence  whatever 
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Among  the  maxiins  of  Pliny  we  find  that  grapes  should  be  dried  by  night  at 
new  mopn,  and  by  day  at  full  moon. 

When  the  moon  is  new  it  is  below  the  horizon  during  the  night,  and  above 
it  during  the  day ;  and  when  it  is  full  it  is  above  the  horizon  during  the  night, 
mnd  below  it  during  the  day.  The  maxim  of  Pliny,  therefore,  is  equivalent  to 
a  condition  requiring  that  the  grapes  should  be  dried  when  the  moon  is  below 
the  horizon.  It  is  evident  that  the  absence  of  the  moon  is  not  required  in  this 
case  in  consequence  of  any  effect  which  her  light  might  produce  if  she  were 
present ;  for  when  the  moon  is  new  she  affords  no  light,  even  when  in  the  fir- 
manent,  the  illuminated  side  being  turned  from  the  earth.  If  the  maxim  be 
founded  upon  any  reason,  it  must,  therefore,  either  be  on  some  influence  which 
the  moon  is  supposed  to  produce  when  present,  independent  of  her  light  (the 
absence  of  which  influence  is  desired),  or  it  may  be  that  she  may  be  supposed 
to  transmit  some  effect  through  the  solid  mass  of  the  earth  when  on  the  other 
aide  of  it  which  she  is  incapable  of  producing  without  its  intervention.  The 
maxim  is  probably  as  absurd  and  groundless  as  the  other  effects  imputed  to  the 
moon. 

Supposed  Lunar  Infiutnee  <m  the  Complexion. — It  is  a  prevalent  popular  no- 
tlcm  in  some  parts  of  Europe,  that  the  moon's  light  is  attended  with  the  effect 
of  darkening  the  complexion. 

That  light  has  an  effect  upon  the  color  of  material  substances  is  a  fact  well 
known  in  physics  and  in  the  arts.  The  process  of  bleaching  by  exposure  to  the 
sun  is  an  obvious  example  of  this  class  of  facts.  Vegetables  and  flowers  which 
grow  in  a  situation  excluded  from  the  light  of  the  sun  are  different  in  color 
from  those  which  have  been  exposed  to  its  influence.  The  most  striking  in- 
stance, however,  of  the  effect  of  certain  rays  of  solar  light  in  blackening  a  light 
colored  substance,  is  afforded  by  chloride  of  silver,  which  is  a  white  substance, 
but  which  immediately  becomes  black  when  acted  upon  by  the  rays  near  the 
red  extremity  of  the  spectrum.  This  substance,  however,  highly  susceptible 
as  it  is  of  having  its  color  affected  by  light,  is,  nevertheless,  found  not  to  be 
changed  in  any  sensible  degree  when  exposed  to  the  light  of  the  moon,  even 
when  that  light  is  condensed  by  the  most  powerful  burning  lenses.  It  would 
seem,  therefore,  that  as  far  as  any  analogy  can  be  derived  from  the  qualities  of 
this  substance,  the  popular  impression  of  the  influence  of  the  moon's  rays  in 
blackening  the  skin  receives  no  support. 

M.  Arago  (who  generally  inclines  to  favor  rather  than  oppose  prevailing 
popular  opinions),  appears  to  think  it  possible  that  some  effect  may  be  pro- 
duced upon  the  skin  exposed  on  clear  nights,  explicable  on  the  same  principle 
as  that  by  which  we  have  explained  the  effects  erroneously  imputed  to  what  is 
called  the  red  moon.  The  skin  being,  in  common  with  the  leaves  and  flowers 
of  vegetables,  a  good  radiator  of  heat,  will,  when  exposed  on  a  clear  night,  for 
the  same  reasons,  sustain  a  loss  of  temperature,  ^though  this  will  be  to  a 
certain  extent  restored  by  the  sources  of  animal  heat,  still  it  may  be  contended 
that  the  cooling  produced  by  radiation  is  not  altogether  without  effect.  It  is 
well  known  that  a  person  who  sleeps  exposed  in  the  open  air  on  a  night  when 
the  dew  falls,  is  liable  to  suffer  from  severe  cold,  although  the  atmosphere  around 
him  never  faUs  below  a  moderate  temperature  ;  and  although  no  actual  depo- 
sition of  dew  may  take  place  upon  his  skin.  This  effect  must  arise  from  the 
constant  lowering  of  temperature  of  the  skin  by  radiation.  In  military  cam- 
paigns the  effects  of  bivouacking  at  night  appear  to  be  generally  admitted  to 
darken  the  complexion.* 


*  Le  hlle<de  Uroaao  b  in  effisct  quite  reoof 
air  whidi  malbMui  impreinon  apon  the  oomp 


Hfile  ia  a  tenn  whkh  expicwea  a  atate  of  1 
,  rendering  tanned  and  burnt 
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There  is  a  prareib  wUeh  k  Qwd  la  on 
agiinst  night  promenades  :<"- 

.  It  is  lemaifcaUe  that  this  pioveib  ia  cnnent  in  pbcee  wlMMdiaielBOHii 
not  noticed. 

iSmoMtf  iMn&r  Infmrnf  en  Pttlrt^SwfJMiw— Flinj  and  Phlaidi  \an%  ttm- 
mitted  it  aa  a  maxim,  that  die  liffht  of  die  moon  fcriBtrtee  the  pateetewarf 
animal  aubatanoea,  and  coreia  mm  with  moiatDn.  The  aune  opinion  in- 
▼aila  in  the  West  Indiea,  and  in  Soodi  America.  An  impgooafioii  is  iwialMt, 
aboy  that  certain  kinda  of  firdt  ezpoaed  to  mooolif^  hioo  diov  flavor  and  Is- 
come  aoft  and  flabby;  and  that  if  a  wounded  male  be  emoaod  to  the  Vlltif 
the  moon  doring  the  ni^ht,  the  woond  win  become  initatoOp  and  fioqufi^f  fc» 
come  incaraUo 


Sucheffectavifrealymaybe  ezphunednpondie  aaais  prindiilos  asdiaaalf 
which  we  hsTO  akeady  explained  the  effiMta  impoted  to  Iho  md  nHion.  A» 
mal  aubatancea  ezpoaed  to  a  clear  akj  atni^iti  aio  liablo  to  zoeeifo  a 
tion  of  dew,  which  hmnidity  haa  a  tendency  to  soesierals  pntnifs<llsn  'Bk 
this  effect  will  bejKodaced  if  the  sky  be  desr,  whedier  tibo  BMMHi  be 
horixon  or  not.  The  moon,  therefore,  in  this  esse,  is  a  wifaeoa  a 
agent ;  and  we  moat  acquit  her  of  the  miadeeda  impaled  to  her. 

Suppo9§d  Lmuur  Ii^tume§  m  SM^^w— It  ia  a  very  «aei« , 

oystera  and  other  Aell-fiah  become  larger  dminc  die  ineroaae  dmn  dorii^  the 
dflidine  of  the  moon.    This  msxim  is  mentioned  by  the  poet  I^eeiKes,  by  Aa* 


bis  Gellina,  and  othera ;  and  the  membera  of  die  acaden^  dtl  Ckmmt9  appev 
to  have  tacitly  adnutted  it,  aince  they  endeavor  to  give  an  ezpiuiatiott  ef  k. 
The  fact,  however,  haa  been  careftilly  examined  1^  Robaidty  who  haa  cmb- 
pared  aheU-fiah  taken  at  aU  perioda  of  the  Imiar  nwDUL  aiid  fiMDud  Aat  ther  e^ 


oared  aheU-fiah  taken  at  aU  perioda  of  the  Imiar  nwDUi,  aiid  fiNud  Aat  they  e^ 
Dibit  no  difference  of  qnali^. 

Supposed  Lunar  Influenee  an  the  Marrow  a^AtumaU^ — ^An  opinion  ia  pvefi- 
lent  among  butchers  Uiat  the  marrow  found  in  the  bones  of  animals  Taries  ia 
quantity  according  to  the  phase  of  the  moon  in  which  they  are  slanghtered. 
This  question  has  also  been  examined  by  Rohault,  who  made  a  series  of  ob- 
servations which  were  continued  for  twenty  years  with  a  view  to  test  it ;  and 
the  result  was  that  it  was  proved  completely  destitute  of  foundation. 

Supposed  Lunar  Influence  on  the  Weight  of  the  Human  Body, — Sanctoiins, 
whose  name  is  celebrated  in  physics  for  the  invention  of  the  thermometer,  held 
it  ss  a  principle  that  a  healthy  man  gained  two  pounds  weight  at  the  begin- 
ning of  every  lunar  month,  which  he  lost  toward  its  completion.  This  opinion 
appears  to  be  founded  on  experiments  made  upon  himself;  and  affords  soother 
instance  of  a  fortuitous  coincidence  hastily  generalized.  The  error  wonld 
have  been  corrected  if  he  had  continued  his  observations  a  sufficient  length  of 
time. 

Supposed  Lunar  Influence  on  Births, — It  is  a  prevalent  opinion  that  birthi 
occur  more  frequently  in  the  decline  of  the  moon  than  in  her  increase.  This 
opinion  has  been  tested  by  comparing  the  number  of  births  with  the  periods 
of  the  lunar  phases;  but  the  attention  directed  to  statistics  as  well  in  this 
country  as  abroad,  will  soon  lead  to  the  decision  of  this  question.^ 

Supposed  Lunar  Influence  on  Incubation, — It  is  a  maxim  handed  down  by 
Pliny,  that  eggs  should  be  put  to  cover  when  the  moon  is  new.  In  France  it 
is  a  maxim  generally  adopted,  that  the  fowls  are  better  and  more  successfslly 
reared  when  they  break  the  shell  at  the  full  of  the  moon.    The  experiments  and 

*  Other  aexoal  pbenomena,  such  m  the  period  of  geitatuni,  vnlgariy  gappoeed  to  have  lome  id»- 
tum  to  the  lunar  month,  have  no  reUtion  whatever  to  that  period. 
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obcenrmtions  of  M.  Giiou  de  Buzareingues  have  given  coantenance  to  this 
opinion.  But  sucli  observations  require  to  be  multiplied  before  the  maxim  can 
be  considered  as  established.  M.  Girou  inclines  to  the  opinion  that  during 
the  dark  nights  about  new  moon  the  hens  sit  so  undisturbed  that  they  either  kill 
their  young  or  check  their  development  by  too  much  heat ;  while  in  moonlight 
nights,  being  more  restless,  this  effect  is  not  produced. 

Supposed  Lunar  Iniluenee  an  Mental  Derangement  and  other  Human  Maladies, 
— The  influence  on  tne  phenomena  of  human  maladies  imputed  to  the  moon  is 
Tery  ancient.  Hippocrates  had  so  strong  a  faith  in  the  influence  of  celestial 
objects  upon  animated  beings,  that  he  expressly  recommends  no  ph3rsician  to 
be  trusted  who  is  ignorant  of  astronomy.  Galen,  following  Hippocrates,  main- 
tained the  same  opinion,  especially  of  the  influence  of  the  moon.  Hence  in 
diseases  the  lunar  periods  were  said  to  correspond  with  the  succession  of  the 
suflTerings  of  the  patients.  The  critical  days  or  crises  (as  they  were  afterward 
called),  were  the  seventh,  fourteenth,  and  twenty-first  of  the  disease,  corres- 
ponding to  the  intervals  between  the  moon's  principal  phases.  While  the 
doctrine  of  alchymists  prevailed,  the  human  body  was  considered  as  a  micro- 
cosm ;  the  heart  representing  the  sun,  the  brain  the  moon.  The  planets  had 
each  its  proper  influence :  Jupiter  presided  over  the  lungs,  Mars  over  the 
liver,  Saturn  over  the  spleen,  Venus  over  the  kidneys,  and  Mercury  over  the 
organs  of  generation.  Of  these  grotesque  notions  there  is  now  no  relic,  ex- 
cept the  term  lunacy^  which  still  designates  unsoundness  of  mind.  But  even 
this  term  may  in  some  degree  be  said  to  be  banished  from  the  terminology  of 
medicine,  and  it  has  taken  refuge  in  that  receptacle  of  all  antiquated  absurdities 
of  phraseology — the  law.  Lunatic,  we  believe,  is  still  the  term  for  the  subject 
who  is  incapable  of  managing  his  own  aflairs. 

Although  the  ancient  faith  in  the  connexion  between  the  phases  of  the  moon 
and  the  phenomena  of  insanity  appears  in  a  great  degree  to  be  abandoned,  yet 
it  is  not  altogether  without  its  votaries ;  nor  have  we  been  able  to  ascertain 
that  any  series  of  observations  conducted  on  scientific  principles,  has  ever 
been  made  on  the  phenomena  of  insanity,  with  a  view  to  disprove  this  con- 
nexion. We  have  even  met  with  intelligent  and  well-educated  physicians  who 
still  maintain  that  the  paroxysms  of  insane  patients  are  more  violent  when  the 
moon  is  full  than  at  other  times. 

Mathiolus  Faber  gives  an  instance  of  a  maniac  who  at  the  very  moment  of 
an  eclipse  of  the  moon,  became  furious,  seized  upon  a  sword,  and  fell  upon 
every  one  around  him.  Ramazzini  relates  that,  in  the  epidemic  fever  which 
spread  over  Italy  in  the  year  1693,  patients  died  in  an  unusual  number  on  the 
21st  of  January,  at  the  moment  of  a  lunar  eclipse. 

Without  disputing  this  fact  (to  ascertain  which,  however,  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  have  statistical  returns  of  the  daily  deaths),  it  may  be  objected  that  the 
patients  who  thus  died  in  such  numbers  at  the  moment  of  the  eclipse,  might 
have  had  their  imaginations  highly  excited,  and  their  fears  wrought  upon  by 
the  approach  of  that  event,  if  popular  opinion  invested  it  with  danger.  That 
such  an  impression  was  not  unlikely  to  prevail  is  evident  from  the  facts  which 
have  been  recorded. 

At  no  very  distant  period  from  that  time,  in  August,  1654,  it  is  related  that 
patients  in  considerable  numbers  were  by  order  of  the  physicians  shut  up  in 
chambers  well  closed,  warmed,  and  perfumed,  with  a  view  to  escape  the  in- 
jurious influence  of  the  solar  eclipse,  which  happened  at  that  time ;  and  such 
was  the  consternation  of  persons  of  all  classes,  that  the  numbers  who  flocked  \ 
to  confession  were  so  great  that  the  ecclesiastics  found  it  impossible  to  admin-" 
ister  that  rite.  An  amusing  anecdote  is  related  of  a  village  curate  near  Paris, 
who,  with  a  view  to  ease  the  minds  of  his  flock,  and  to  gain  the  necessary 
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10  get  throvgli  his  taaiiiMs,  lerioMlj  mmaM  dim  diat  dia 
.Kmed  fyr  a  fortnight. 

Two  of  tlio  moet  i^maxUbto  eraoplM  ncordod  of  die  ampoaod  wfliMiiw 
|of  the  moon  on  the  human  body,  aie  thoee  of  Vallianieri  and  Baeon.  ?alb- 
nieti  declarea  that  being  at  Padna  recovering  from  a  Cediooa  iUneatf,  he  aolM 
|on  the  12th  of  May,  1706,  during  the  edqiee  of  the  aim,  unoaoal  waiJwwi 
and  ahlrering.  Lunar  eclipeea  HOTer  happened  without  maldnf  Baoda  fcbl; 
land  he  did  not  recover  hia  eeneeei  tOl  die  moen  leoovered  her  light. 
I  That  theae  two  atriking  examplee  ahoold  be  admitled  in  pmrf  of  Ae  a- 
listence  of  lunar  influence,  it  would  be  neceaaair,  aaya  M.  Arago,  to  eitdUNk 
the  fact  that  feebleneaa  and  poaillanimttj  of  rharipter  are  never  nwiaenlJ 
with  high  qualitiea  of  mind. 

Menuret  conaidered  diat  cutaneoua  maladiea  had  a  nwnifeet  eoimexioB  wih 
the  Umar  phaaea.  He  aava  that  he  himaelf  obaerved  in  the  jrear  ITGO^afa* 
tient  affiled  widi  a  acald  head  (<c%nM)r  who,  dufing  the  dedine  of  the  mm, 
aufferedfrom  a  gradual  increaae  of  the  maladj,  which  oontimied  mitiLAi 
epoch  of  the  new  moon,  when  it  had  .eovertd  the  iaoe  and ' 
inaufTerable  itching.  Aa  the  moon  increaaed,  theee  ajmpi 
degreea ;  die  face  became  free  frdm  the  eruption ;  Init  die 
reproduced  after  die  lull  of  the  moon.  Theae  peiioda  of  the 
for  three  montha. 

Menuret  alao  atated  that  he  witneaaed  a  aimilar  oorreeywiJenee 
the  lunar  phaaea  and  the  diatemper  of  the  itch;  bat  the  drcainr' 
die  rererae  of  thoae  in  the  former  caae ;  die  malady  obtaining  ita 
the  full  of  the  moon,  and  ita  minimum  at  the  new  moon. 

Widiout  diaputing  the  accuracy  of  theae  atatemeata,  or  dtfowing 
pidon  on  the  good  faith  of  the  phyatcian  who  haa  made  diem,  we  may 
that  auch  facta  prove  nothing  except  the  fertuitoua  coincidence.  If  the  iil^ 
tion  of  cauae  and  effect  hwl  eziated  between  the  lunar  phaaea  and  die  phi* 
nomena  of  these,  distempers  the  same  cauae  would  have  continued  to  prooaci 
the  same  effect  in  like  circumstances  ;  and  we  should  not  be  left  to  depend  for 
the  proof  of  lunar  influence  on  the  statements  of  isolated  cases,  occurring  undtf 
the  observation  of  a  physician  who  was  himself  a  believer. 

Maurice  Hoffman  relates  a  case  which  came  under  his  own  practice,  oft 
young  woman,  the  daughter  of  an  epileptic  patient.  The  abdomen  of  this  giii 
became  inflated  every  month  as  the  moon  increased,  and  regularly  resumed  in 
natural  form  with  the  decline  of  the  moon. 

Now  if  this  statement  of  Hoffman  were  accompanied  by  all  the  necessarj 
details,  and  if,  also,  we  were  assured  that  this  strange  effect  continued  to  be 
produced  for  any  considerable  length  of  time,  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect 
between  the  phases  of  the  moon  and  the  malady  of  the  girl  could  not  legiti- 
mately be  denied ;  but  receiving  the  sutement  in  so  vague  a  form,  and  not 
being  assured  that  the  effect  continued  to  be  j^roduced  beyond  a  few  months, 
the  legitimate  conclusion  at  which  we  must  arrive  is,  that  this  is  anodier  ex- 
ample of  fortuitous  coincidence,  and  may  be  classed  with  the  fulfilment  of 
dreams,  prodigies,  <&c.,  <&c. 

As  may  naturally  be  expected,  nervous  diseases  are  diose  which  have  pre- 
sented the  most  frequent  indications  of  a  relation  with  the  lunar  phases.    The 
celebrated  Mead  was  a  strong  believer,  not  only  in  the  lunar  influence,  but  in 
the  influence  of  all  the  heavenly  bodies  on  all  die  human.     He  cites  the  case 
went  into  convulsions  at  the  moment  of  full  moos. 


^JwiCanoffief^efievcT^ 
was  brought  on  by  the  new  moon.     Menuret  records  the  case  of  an  epilefitie 
patient  whose  fits  returned  with  the  full  moon.    The  transactions  of  leaned 
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societies  abound  with  examples  of  giddiness,  malignant  fever,  somnambulism, 
&c.,  having  in  their  paroxysms  more  or  less  corresponded  with  the  lunar 
phases.  Gall  states,  as  a  matter  having  fallen  under  his  own  observation,  that 
patients  suffering  under  weakness  of  intellect,  had  two  periods  in  the  month 
of  peculiar  excitement ;  and  in  a  work  published  in  London  so  recently  as 
1829,  we  are  assured  that  these  epochs  are  between  the  new  and  full  moon. 

Against  all  these  instances  of  the  supposed  effect  of  lunar  influence,  we  have 
little  direct  proof  to  offer.  To  establish  a  negative  is  not  easy.  Yet  it  were 
to  be  wished  that  in  some  of  our  great  asylums  for  insane  patients,  a  register 
should  be  preserved  of  the  exact  times  of  the  access  of  all  the  remarkable 
paroxysms ;  a  subsequent  comparison  of  this  with  the  age  of  the  moon  at  the 
dme  of  their  occurrence  would  furnish  the  ground  for  legitimate  and  safe  con- 
clusions. We  are  not  aware  of  any  scientific  physician  who  has  expressly 
directed  his  attention  to  this  question,  except  Dr.  Olbers  of  Bremen,  celebrated 
for  his  discovery  of  the  planets  Pallas  and  Vesta.  He  slates  that  in  the  course 
of  a  long  medical  practice,  he  was  never  able  to  discover  the  slightest  trace  of 
any  connexion  between  the  phenomena  of  disease  and  the  phases  of  the  moon. 
In  the  spirit  of  true  philosophy,  M.  Arago,  nevertheless,  recommends  caution 
in  deciding  against  this  influence.  The  nervous  system,  says  he,  is  in  many 
instances  an  instrument  infinitely  more  delicate  than  the  most  subtle  apparatus 
of  modem  physics.  Who  does  not  know  that  the  olfactory  nerves  inform  us 
of  the  presence  of  odoriferous  matter  in  air,  the  traces  of  which  the  most  re- 
fined physical  an^ysis  would  fail  to  detect  ?  The  mechanism  of  the  eye  is 
highly  affected  by  that  lunar  light  which,  even  condensed  with  all  the  power 
of  the  largest  burning  lenses,  fails  to  affect  by  its  heat  the  most  susceptible 
thermometers,  or,  by  its  chemical  influence,  the  chloride  of  silver ;  yet  a  small 
portion  of  this  light  introduced  through  a  pin-hole  will  be  sufficient  to  produce 
an  instantaneous  contraction  of  the  pupil ;  nevertheless  the  integuments  of  this 
membrane,  so  sensible  to  light,  appear  to  be  completely  inert  when  otherwise 
affected.  The  pupil  remains  unmoved,  whether  we  scrape  it  with  the  point  of 
a  needle,  moisten  it  with  liquid  acids,  or  impart  to  its  surface  electric  sparks. 
The  retina  itself,  which  sympathizes  with  the  pupil,  is  insensible  to  the  influ- 
ence of  the  most  active  mechanical  agents.  Phenomena  so  mysterious  should 
teach  us  with  what  reserve  we  should  reason  on  analogies  drawn  from  experi- 
ments made  upon  inanimate  substances,  to  the  far  different  and  more  difficult 
case  of  organized  matter  endowed  with  life. 

In  conclusion,  then,  it  appears  that  of  all  the  various  influences  popularly 
supposed  to  be  exerted  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  few  have  any  foundation  in 
&ct.  The  precession  of  the  equinoxes,  the  accumulated  effect  of  which  ren- 
dered necessary  the  alteration  of  the  calendar,  which  produced  the  distinction  be- 
tween the  old  and  new  style,  is  a  consequence  of  the  moon's  attraction  combined 
with  that  of  the  sun  upon  the  protuberant  matter  around  the  equatorial  parts  of 
the  earth ;  and  the  nutation  of  the  earth's  axis,  and  the  consequent  periodical 
change  of  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic,  is  an  effect  due  to  the  same  cause.  I 
hare  on  another  occasion  shown  that  the  tides  of  the  ocean  are  real  effects 
also  arising  from  the  combined  attractions  of  the  moon  and  sun,  but  chiefly  of 
the  former. 

The  precession  of  the  equinoxes  is  a  progressive  annual  change  in  the  posi- 
tion of  those  points  on  the  firmament  where  the  centre  of  the  sun  crosses  the 
equator  on  the  21st  of  March  and  the  21st  of  September.  It  has  been  ascer- 
tained by  observation,  and  verified  by  theory,  that  these  points  move  annually 
on  the  ecliptic  with  a  slow  motion  in  a  contrary  direction  to  the  apparent  mo- 
tion of  the  sun ;  in  consequence  of  which  the  sun,  after  each  revolution  of  the 
ecliptic,  meets  these  points  before  that  revolution  has  been  completed ;  conse- 
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quendy  the  sun^s  centre  reUirns  to  the  same  equinoctial  point  before  it  i 
one  complete  retirolulion  of  the  heavens  :  h^Dce  has  ariaeri  the  disttsctii 
tween  a  lidereal  yeari  which  is  the  actual  time  ibe  earth  takes  to  make  t 
plete  revolution  round  the  sun,  and  an  equjjioctial  or  civil  year,  which 
period  between  the  succesaive  returns  of  ihe  centre  of  the  &vtn  to  the 
equinoctial  point,  and  is  the  interval  within  which  the  periodical  ricias 
of  the  seasons  are  completed 
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SICAL  CONSTITUTION  OF  COMETS. 


11  the  objects  which  attract  attention  in  the  hearens,  none  have  excited 
}  of  greater  awe,  or  awakened  sentimenta  of  more  intense  curiosity,  than 
What  are  these  bodies  ?  or  are  they  bodies  at  all  T  What  is  their 
er  and  constitution  ?  Whence  do  they  derive  their  light  7  Do  they  be- 
our  system  ?  Whence  have  they  come,  and  whither  do  they  go  7  Are 
I  was  long  believed,  of  the  same  class  as  the  aurora  borealis  7  Although 
till  remains  to  be  discovered  before  full,  clear,  and  definite  answers  can 
n  to  these  and  similar  questions,  yet  much  that  is  interesting  has  been 
ined  by  the  labors  chiefly  of  contemporary  astronomers.  We  shall,  on 
sent  occasion,  present  what  is  certiunly  known  in  as  brief  a  space  as 


ORBITUAL   MOTIONS  OP  C0MBT8. 

eu  are  attached  to  the  solar  system  by  the  tie  of  gravitatioB,  and  hi  their 
I  round  the  sun  are  governed  by  the  same  law  of  attraction,  as  that 
operates  on  the  planets.  Since  they  are  susceptible  of  grmvitation,  they 
lerefore  be  material, 
leir  motions,  however,  they  present  circumstances  strikingly  difierent 
jose  which  characterize  the  planets.    The  law  of  ffraritation  determines 

I  regarding  the  orbit  of  a  body  in  moving  round  die  sun,  except  that  it 
or  other  of  those  curves  called  cwiie  teeHans^  and  that  the  place  of  th* 
ill  be  the  focus  of  the  curve.  Subject  to  this  restriction,  the  orbit  of  a 
ig  body  msy  be  very  various  in  magmiude^formt  position^  and  Unciiam, 
bits  of  the  planeu  are,  nevertheless,  all  very  nearly  of  the  same  form^ 

II  nearly  dremlar^  and  all  in  the  same  posiiian^  being  all  verf  neariy  ia 
ntofike  •eUpiie}  and  they  all  move  in  the  same  dir^tion,  being  that  of 
lual  motion  of  the  earth.  The  eometa  obeerve  none  of  these  charao- 
im  their  oibitoal  motions.   Their  ocUtivaiyindeifaiitely  In  form.   None 

ss 


are  circular,  or  even  nearly  ao.  Some  are  orala  of  Tariona  eceentrieity.  Some 
are  either  parabolaa,  or  ellipaea  of  each  extreme  eccentricity  aa  to  be  nndiaiin- 
guiahable  from  parabolaa  by  any  obaerrationa  we  have  becm  enabled  to  make 
upon  them.    Othera,  again,  aeem  to  more  inliyperbolaa. 

The  magnitudea  of  the  planetary  ofbiu  increaae  regnlariy,  aceording  to  t 
certain  hannonioua  proportion.  No  order  or  regdarity  ia  diacororabla  among 
the  magnitudea  of  the  cometary  orbita. 

The  orbita  of  cometa  are  not  confined  to  the  plane  of  the  ediptic  :  they  are 
finind  to  be  at  every  poaaible  ande  with  it  firom  0^  to  90^.  Arago  baa  exam- 
ined the  poaition  of  ttie  orbita  of  a  great  number  of  cometa,  and  Ima  found  that 
an  equal  number  move  at  every  inclination  with  the  ecliptic. 

Unlike  planeta,  cometa  do  not  move  in  one  uniform  direction  round  the  auo. 
Some  move  in  the  aame  direction  aa  the  earth,  and  aome  in  the  oppoeite  direc- 
tion.   There  are  about  aa  many  retrogade  aa  direct 

Such  are  the  chief  circumatancea  which  diatinguiah  the  motiona  of  the 
eta  from  thoae  of  the  planeu. 


NUMBBR   or  GOKXTa. 

The  determination  of  the  number  of  cometa  connected  with  our  ajratem  ia  t 
question  which,  although  not  admitting  of  a  demonatrative  aoltition,  may  be 
aolved  upon  grounda  of  a  high  degree  ^  probability ;  and  it  ia  one  of  ao  mndi 
intereat,  that  we  are  induced  here  to  lay  before  our  readers  the  viewa  of  M.  Art- 
go  and  others  on  this  point. 

The  total  number  of  distinct  comets,  whose  paths  during  the  visible  parts  of 
their  course  had  been  ascertained  up  to  the  year  1832,  was  one  hundred  and 
tliiriy-seven.  In  order  to  discover  whether  bodies  of  this  nature  prevail  more 
in  any  particular  regions  of  space  than  in  others — whether,  like  the  planets, 
tliey  crowd  into  a  particular  plane,  or  are  distributed  through  the  universe  with- 
out any  preference  of  any  one  region  to  any  other — it  was  necessary  to  exam- 
inti  and  compare  the  paths  of  these  hundred  and  thirty-seven  bodies.  After  a 
close  examination  of  the  planes  of  their  orbits  with  respect  to  that  of  the  earth, 
it  appears  that  the  nilmbers  inclined  at  various  angles,  from  0^  to  90^,  is  pretty 
ui-ariy  the  same.  Thus,  at  angles  between  80^  and  90^  there  are  fifteen  com- 
ets ;  while  at  angles  between  10^  and  20^  there  are  thirteen  ;  and  between  3(P 
and  40^  there  are  seventeen.  Again,  the  points  where  they  pass  through  the 
phine  of  the  earth's  orbit  are  found  to  be  uniformly  distributed  in  every  direc- 
tion around  the  sun.  The  points  where  they  pass  nearest  to  the  sun  are  like- 
wibe  distributed  uniformly  round  that  body.  Their  least  distances  from  the  sun 
also  vary  in  such  a  manner  as  leads  to  the  supposition  of  their  uniform  distri- 
bution tlirough  space.  Thus,  if  we  suppose  a  globe,  of  which  the  son  is  the 
centre,  to  pass  through  the  orbit  of  Mercury,  so  as  to  enclose  the  apace  round 
the  sun,  extending  a  distance  on  every  side  equal  to  the  distance  of  Mercury, 
thirty  of  the  ascertained  comets,  when  at  their  least  distance  from  the  sun,  pass 
within  that  globe.  Between  that  globe  and  a  similar  one  through  the  orbit  of 
Venus,  forty-four  comets  pass  under  like  circumstances.  Between  the  latter 
globe  and  a  like  one  through  the  orbit  of  the  earth,  thirty-four  pass.  Between 
the  globe  through  the  orbit  of  the  earth  and  one  through  the  orbit  of  Mars, 
twenty-three  pass ;  and  between  the  latter  and  a  globe  through  the  orbit  of  Ju- 
piter, six  pass.  No  comet  has  ever  been  visible  beyond  the  orbit  of  Jupiter, 
It  must  be  here  observed,  that  beyond  the  orbit  of  Mars  it  ia  extremely  difficuh 
to  discern  comets ;  and  this  may  account  for  the  comparatively  amall  number 
of  ascertained  comets  wbicVi  do  iio\  cqusa  ii«^«t  \o  the  sun  than  that  limit    A 


comparison  of  the  above  numbers  with  the  spaces  included  between  these  suc- 
cessive imaginary  globes,  and  with  the  relative  facility  or  difficulty  of  discern- 
ing comets  in  the  different  situations  thus  assigned,  leads  to  a  demonstration 
that,  so  far  as  these  hundred  and  thirty-seven  observed  comets  can  be  consid- 
ered as  an  indication  of  the  general  distribution  of  coqiets  through  space,  that 
distribifion  ought  to  be  regarded  as  uniform  ;  that  is,  an  equal  number  of  com- 
ets have  their  least  distances  included  in  equal  portions  of  space. 

Adopting,  then,  this  conclusion,  M.  Arago  reasons  in  the  following  manner : 
The  number  of  ascertained  comets  which,  at  their  least  distances,  pass  within 
the  orbit  of  Mercury  is  thirty.  Now,  our  most  remote  planet,  Herschel,  is 
forty-nine  times  more  distant  from  the  sun  than  Mercury;  consequently,  a 
globe,  of  which  the  sun  is  the  centre,  and  whose  surface  would  pass  through 
the  orbit  of  Herschel,  would  include  a  space  greater  than  a  similar  globe, 
through  the  orbit  of  Mercury,  in  the  proportion  of  the  cube  of  forty-nine  to  one. 
Assuming  the  imiform  distribution  of  comets,  it  will  follow  that,  for  every  com- 
et included  in  a  globe  through  the  orbit  of  Mercury  when  at  its  least  distance, 
there  Will  be  a  hundred  and  seventeen  thousand  six  hundred  and  forty-nine 
comets  similarly  included  within  the  globe  through  the  orbit  of  Herschel.  But 
as  there  are  thirty  ascertained  to  be  within  the  former  globe,  there  will,  there- 
fore, be  three  millions  five  hundred  and  twenty-nine  thousand  four  hundred  and 
seventy  within  the  orbit  of  Herschel. 

Thus  it  appears  that,  supposing  no  comet  ranging  within  the  limits  of  Mer- 
cury has  escaped  observation,  that  portion  of  space  enclosed  within  the  globe 
through  Herschel  must  be  swept  by  at  least  three  millions  and  a  half  of  comets. 
But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  many  more  than  thirty  comets  pass  within  the 
globe  through  Mercury ;  for  it  would  be  contrary  to  all  probability  to  assume 
that,  notwithstanding  the  many  causes  obstructing  the  discovery  of  comets,  and 
the  short  time  during  which  we  have  possessed  instruments  adequate  to  such 
an  ipquiry,  we  should  have  discovered  all  the  comets  ranging  within  that  limit. 
It  is,  therefore,  more  probable  that  seven  millions  of  comets  are  enclosed  within 
the  known  limits  of  the  system  than  the  lesser  number  !  Such  is  the  astound- 
ing conclusion  to  which  M.  Arago's  reasoning  leads. 

LIGHT   OF   COMETS. 

The  light  of  comets  is  an  effect  of  which  astronomers  have  hitherto  given 
no  sausfactory  account.  If  any  of  these  bodies  had  been  observed  to  have 
exhibited  phases  like  those  of  the  moon  and  the  inferior  planets,  tHb  fact  of 
their  being  opaque  bodies,  illuminated  by  the  sun,  would  be  at  once  establish- 
ed. But  the  existence  of  such  phases  must  necessarily  depend  upon  the  comet 
itaeif  being  a  solid  mass.  A  mere  mass  of  cloud  or  vapor,  though  not  self-lu- 
minous, but  rendered  visible  by  borrowed  light,  would  still  exhibit  no  effect  of 
this  kind :  its  imperfect  opacity  would  allow  the  solar  light  to  affect  its  con-  ,i 
stituent  parts  throughout  its  entire  depth — so  that,  like  a  thin  fleecy  cloud,  it  ' 
would  appear  not  superficially  illuminated,  but  receiving  and  roflectidg  light 
through  all  its  dimensions.  With  respect  to  comets,  therefore,  the  doubt  which 
has  existed  is,  whether  the  light  which  proceeds  from  them,  and  by  which 
they  become  visible,  is  a  light  of  their  own,  or  is  the  light  of  the  sun  shining 
upon  them,  and  reflected  to  our  eyes  like  light  from  a  cloud.  For  a  long  peri- 
od this  question  was  sought  to  be  determin^  by  the  discovery  of  phases.  M. 
Arago  then  proceeded  to  apply  to  the  question  a  very  elegant  mode  of  investi- 
gatioo,  depending  on  a  property*  by  which  reflected  light  may  be  distinguished 

*  Poltrixttkm. 
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firom  dinol  light,  sod  the  existancn  of  which  properQr  diera  are  Miflicieiit  opti- 
eil  menu  of  detecting.  He  has»  howerei^  more  recentljr  fiifniehed  m  with, 
•s  we  coDceitre,  ifiach  more  simfde  end  eatiefiustorj  meane  of  putting  the  qoet- 
tion  fiuOy  et  rest ;  if,  indeed^  it  be  not  already  decided. 

It  ia  an  eatabliabed  property  of  aelfnUiining  bcidi^  that  at  atl  diatuic«B  fimn 
the  eye  they  have  the  aame  apparent  aplendor.    Thas  ihe  sun,  ^  seen  from  the 

Elanet  Herachel,  seems  aa  bright  aa  wnen  aeeo  from  the  eunh,  Tt  k  true  th&t 
e  ia  much  amaller,  but  atiU  equally  bright.  The  amalkst  brilliant  mny  be  ^ 
bright  aa  the  laigeat  diamond.  We  moat  not  here  be  underatooj  to  imply  that 
he  afforda  the  aame  light;  that  ia  quite  another  effect.  What  is  inieoded  to 
be  conyeyed,  wiU  pemapa  be  beat . ujuderatood . by  consideririj^  the  e^^ct  of 
▼jewing  the  aun  through  a  pin-hole  made  in  a  card.  The  c^rd  being  placed  at 
a  email  diataace  from  the  eye,  it  ia  evident  that  the  tiy^  will  view  only  a  small 
portion  of  the  aun'a  diak,  umited  by  tibe  ma^|ude  of  the  pin-hole ;  but  that 
portion,  so  fir  as  ii  goes,  will  be  aa  bright  aa  tt  Would  be  ware  the  card  remov- 
ed. Now,  the  effect  here  produced,  by  limiting  the.  poniou  of  the  suuV  disk 
which  the  eye  ie  permitted  to  aee,  ia  preqiaely  the  aame  aa  if  the  eye  were 
carried  to  ao  great  a  diatance  from  the  aim,  that  ita  apparent  magoUnde  woidd 
be  xednced  to  equality  with  that  portion  of  ita  diatwmch  ia  aeen  thioaigh'lhe. 
hole  in  the  card.* 

Now,  applying  thia  principle  to  the  queation  of  ^omatary  lifl^  U  wi)l  ifallow, 
that,  if  a  comet  ahinea  by  liffht  of  ita  own,  uid  act  by  Ugnt  rec|9iv^;fiffjkai  the 
aun.  it  will,  like  all  other  aeff-Iuminoua  bodiea^  have  the  Msmb.BppKN^VlKn^if^ 
neaa  at  all  dietaocea.  It  will,  therefore*  oeaae  to  be  viaiU^.  nojt  nqfmi  «:einl|;«jt 
aufficient i4»parent  brightneaa,  but  from. want  of  ipufficient  yieoajl . my wioj^ 
Now,  it  may  be  ahown  that  the  limit  of  visual  magnitude  which  wouUi  cause 
)  the  disappearance  of  a  self-luminous  body  is  so  extreme,  that  it  would  be  to- 
j  tally  inapplicable  to  this  case.  By  varying  the  magnitude  of  the  dbject-glass 
)  of  a  telescope  (which  may  be  easily  doue),  with  which  such  a  body  is  viewed, 
I  in  proportion  to  the  magnifying  power  of  the  eye-glass,  it  is  always  possible  to 
I  make  the  image  of  the  same  apparent  brightness ;  that  is,  supposing  the  object 
itself  to  maintain  a  uniform  splendor.  Consequently,  if  a  body  submitted  to 
this  species  of  observation,  cease  to  be  visible  even  by  a  telescope,  it  will  fol- 
low, that  it  must  disappear  either  by  a  very  extreme  diminution  of  visual  mag- 
nitude, or  by  the  loss  of  its  own  intrinsic  splendor.  Now,  to  apply  this  test  u> 
the  question  of  comets.  Let  us  ask  in  what  manner  they  disappear  ?  Is  their 
disappearance  the  consequence  of  an  excessive  diminution  of  visual  magnitnde  ? 
or  is  it  to  be  attributed  to  the  diminished  quantity  of  light  which  they  tranemit? 
Every  astronomer  will  immediately  reply  that  the  latter  onlv  can  cause  the 
disappearance.  The  greater  number  of  comets,  including  the  moat  hrilllant 
and  remarkable  one  of  1680  more  especially,  have  obviously  disafmeared  bj 
the  gradual  enfeeblement  of  their  light.  They  were,  as  it  were,  extmguii^ied^ 
At  the  very  time  thev  ceased  to  be  visible,  they  possessed  considerabb  viaoal 
magnitude.  But  such  a  mode  of  disappearance  ia  incompatiUe  with  the  char* 
acter  of  a  self-luminous  body,  unless  we  suppose  that,  from  aome  phyaical 
cause,  it  gradually  loses  its  luminosity. 

But  in  answer  to  this  is  adduced  the  observed  fact,  that  the  dimenaioiia  of 
comets  are  enlarged  as  thev  recede  from  the  sun ;  that  the  Imninona  matter, 
thus  existing  in  a  less  condensed  state,  will  shine  with  a  proportionably  enfee- 
bled splendor ;  and  that  at  length,  by  the  dilation  of  the  body,  the  hght  be- 
comes so  dilute,  that  it  is  incapable  of  aJecting  the  retina  ao  aa  to  faoduce 
aenaation. 

^  TKb  property  \s  tonoMte^lMe  by  mafhe—ttlcal  gwwnnfaa. 
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In  answer  to  this  objection,  M.  Arago  has  submitted  to  examination  the  rate 
at  which  comets  increase  their  dimensions  as  they  recede  from  the  sun,  ac- 
cording to  Valz;  and  calculates  the  corresponding  diminution  of  intrinsic 
splendor  which  would  arise  from  such  a  cause.  The  question  then  is,  wheth- 
er, by  such  a  diminution  of  splendor,  the  brightest  comets  would  be  invisible 
beyond  the  orbit  of  Jupiter  ?  This  question  he  proposes  to  decide  by  the  fol- 
lowing experimental  test,  to  be  applied  to  some  future  comet. 

Let  a  telescope  be  selected  having  a  large  opening  and  low  magnifying 
power,  by  the  aid  of  which  the  comet  may  be  observed  in  every  part  oC  its 
visible  course.  Let  the  body  be  observed  with  this  instrument  at  some  deter- 
minate distance  from  the  sun,  such  as,  for  example,  the  distance  of  Venus. 
M.  Arago  shows  how,  by  applying  different  magnifying  powers  to  the  teles- 
cope under  these  circumstances,  the  image  of  the  comet  may  be  made  to  as- 
sume different  degrees  of  brightness.  He  shows,  also,  how  the  magnifying 
power  may  be  regulated,  so  as  to  exhibit  the  image  of  the  comet  with  just  that 
degree  o(  brightness  with  which  it  would  appear  at  any  given  increased  dis- 
tance to  the  lowest  magnifying  power ;  on  the  supposition  of  its  being  a  self- 
shining  body,  losing  brightness  by  reason  of  the  enlargement  of  its  dimensions. 
In  this  way,  he  shows  that  the  actual  brightness  which  the  comet  ought  to  have 
at  any  given  distance  from  the  sun,  when  looked  at  with  any  given  magnifying 
power,  may  be  predicted.  He  proposes,  then,  that,  this  observation  being  pre- 
viously made,  tne  comet  should  be  observed  subsequently  at  the  proposed  dis- 
tances. If  it  appear  with  that  degree  of  brightness  which  it  ought  to  have  in 
correspondence  with  such  previous  observations,  then  there  will  be  a  presump- 
tion that  it  shines  with  its  own  light.  But  if,  as  is  probable,  and  perhaps  near- 
ly certain,  the  splendor  of  the  comet  at  increased  distances  will  be  greatly  less 
than  it  ought  to  be,  and  that  it  will  be  wholly  invisible  at  distances  at  which  it 
ought  to  be  seen,  then  there  will  be  conclusive  proof  that  it  is  a  body  not  self- 
luminous,  but  one  which  derives  its  light  from  the  sun ;  and  that  its  disappear- 
ance, when  removed  to  any  considerable  distance  from  that  luminary,  arises 
from  the  extreme  faintness  of  the  light  which  its  attenuated  matter  reflects. 

It  will,  of  course,  be  perceived,  ^hat  the  enlargement  of  the  volume  of  the 
comet  will  produce  a  diluting  effect  upon  its  reflected  light,  as  much  as  it 
would  if  it  shone  with  direct  light ;  and  this  furnishes  an  additional  reason  for 
its  rapid  disappearance  as  it  recedes  from  the  sun. 

It  will  doubtless  excite  surprise,  that  the  dimensions  of  a  comet  should  be 
enlarged  as  it  recedes  from  the  source  of  heat.  It  has  been  often  observed  in 
astronomical  inquiries,  that  the  effects,  which  at  first  view  seem  most  improba- 
ble, are  nevertheless  those  which  frequently  prove  to  be  true ;  and  so  it  is  in 
this  case.  It  was  long  believed  that  comets  enlarged  as  they  approached  the 
sua  ;  and  this  supposed  effect  was  naturally  and  probably  ascribed  to  the  heat 
of  the  sun  expanding  their  dimensions.  But  more  recent  and  exact  observa- 
tions have  shown  the  very  reverse  to  be  the  fact.  Comets  increase  their  volume 
as  they  recede  from  the  sun  ;  and  this  is  a  law  to  which  there  appears  to  be  no 
well-ascertained  exception.  This  singular  and  unexpected  phenomenon  has 
been  attempted  to  be  accounted  for  in  several  ways.  Valz  ascribed  it  to  the 
pressure  of  the  solar  atmosphere  acting  upon  the  comet ;  that  atmosphere,  being 
more  dense  near  the  sun,  compressed  the  comet  and  diminished  its  dimensions ; 
and,  at  a  greater  distance,  being  relieved  from  this  coercion,  the  body  swelled 
to  its  natural  bulk.  A  very  ingenious  train  of  reasoning  was  produced  in  sup- 
port of  this  theory.  The  density  of  the  solar  atmosphere  and  the  elasticity  of 
the  comet  being  assumed  to  being  such  as  they  might  naturally  be  supposed, 
the  variations  of  the  comet's  bulk  were  deduced  by  strict  reasoning,  and  showed 
a  surprising  coincidence  with' the  observed  change  in  ^\ie  ^vn\^w%\Q\i%.    '^v^ 
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this  t]ieor3r  is  tainted  by  a  fatal  error.  It  proceeds  upon  tEe  suppositiQii  ibn 
tbe  comet,  in  the  one  hand,  is  formed  of  an  elastic  gaa  or  vapor  ;  and^  mi  thi 
other,  that  it  is  impervious  to  the  solar  atmosphere  through  which  it  motet. 
To  establish  the  theory,  it  would  be  necessary  to  suppose  that  the  elastic  itti 
composing  the  comet  should  be  surrounded  by  a  nappe  or  envelope  a»  elaslkv 
the  fluid  composing  the  comet,  and  yet  wholly  itnpenetrmble  by  the  talar  il- 
mosphere 

Several  aolutions  of  thia  phenometion  have  been  proposed  by  Sir  John  Et^ 
achel:*  one  is,  that  the  comet  consists  of  a  cloud  of  particles,  whjch  eMw 
have  no  mutual  cohesion^  or  none  capable  of  resisting  their  solar  gnrrca^ 
tion  ;  that,  therefore,  these  particles  move  round  the  sun  as  separate  and  wdt^ 
pendent  planeis^  each  describing  an  ellipsis  or  parabola,  as  the  ca»e  may  be. 
If  this  be  admitted,  it  is  demonstrable  on  geometrical  principles,  and,  indfitd^ 
it  follows  aa  a  necessary  consequence  01  Le  principle  of  gravitation,  that  ^ 
particles  thus  independently  moving,  mnst 
so  as  to  occupy  a  more  limited  space 


jn verge  as  tbey  approach  the  U£D, 

ta  become  condensed ;  and  that  on 

rge  and  occupy  increased  duiwik* 


receding  from  the  sun,  they  will  a| 
sions, 

Herschel  insists  on  this  the  more,  b  t  ho  couceives  it  haa  the  charMier 

of  a  vera  causa.  The  fact  is,  the  hyp  ,  jal  part  of  it  conaists,  not  itt  ilia 
assumed  effect  of  the  gravitation  of  the  p  rticles  of  the  comet,  but  in  the  ta^ 
sumption  that  the  mutual  cohesion  or  mutu^il  grsrltatioD  of  ih^se  panides  is  1 
quantity  evanescent  in  comparison  with  their  8eparaie  gravitation  toward  tfai 
sun.  This  can  scarcely  be  ranked  as  anything  but  a  supposition  assumed » 
account  for  the  phenomena. 

Another  theory  proposed  by  Sir  John  Herschel,  which  indeed  ta  nol  at' 
together  incompatible  with  the  simidtaneous  operation  of  the  former  caust,  1% 
that  the  nebulous  portion  of  the  comet,  or  that  portion  which  reflects  the  aua'i 
rays,  is  of  the  nature  of  a  fog,  or  a  collection  of  discrete  parti cie-a  of  a  v^r- 
izable  fluid  floating  in  a  transparent  medium  ;  similar,  for  example^  10  the  clud 
of  vapor  which  appears  at  some  distance  from  the  spout  of  a  boiling  lkr^l^ 
Now,  since  these  molecules,  during  the  comet's  approach  to  the  sun,  absorb  lu 
rays  and  become  heated,  a  portion  of  ihem  will  be  constantly  pasaing  frciro  tii« 
liquid  to  the  gaseous  or  invisible  stale.  Aa  this  change  niuat  commence  (torn 
without,  and  must  be  propagated  inward,  the  effect  wili  be  a  diminutjon  of tfci 
Comeths  tiistffle  bulk.  On  the  other  hanij,  as  it  retreats  from  the  sun,  it  will  W 
by  radiation  the  heat  thus  acquired ;  whjch,  in  conformity  with  the  genrrtl 
analogy  of  radiant  heat,  will  escape  chiefly  from  rhe  unevapomted  or  nebubtn 
mass  within.  The  dimensions  of  ihis  will  therefore  begin  and  continue  tom» 
crease  by  the  precipitation  immediately  aljove  it  of  fresh  nebula ;  just  aa  *' 
see  Toga  in  cold  and  still  nights  forming  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  gn^' 
ually  extending  upward  as  the  heal  near  the  surface  is  dissipated.  The  comet 
would  thus  appear  to  enlarge  rapidly  in  its  visible  dimensions,  at  the  momeni 
that  its  real  volume  is  in  fact  slowly  shrinking  by  the  general  abstraction  of 
heat  from  the  mass, 

"  This  process,*'  says  Sir  John  Herschel,  "  might  go  on  in  the  entire  sJaiilw 
of  any  solid  or  fluid  nucleus;  but  suppcmng  such  a  nucleus  to  exist,  udti 
have  acquired  a  considerable  increase  of  temperature  in  the  viciniiv  of  the  iOB, 
evaporation  from  its  surface  would  aiford  a  constaut  aud  copious  supply  of  n^ 
por,  which,  rising  into  its  atmosphere,  and  condensing  tt  at  its  exterior  pftft^ 
would  tend  yet  more  to  dilate  the  visible  limits  of  the  nebuta.  Some  such  prc^ 
cess  would  naturally  enough  account  for  the   appearances  which  have  ht*^ 

*  Hemoin  KoytA  Aftr<ML  Boc*  tqL  tL,  p.  104. 


noticed  in  the  head  of  certain  comets,  where  a  stratum  void  of  nebula  has  been 
observed,  interposed,  as  it  were,  between  the  denser  portion  of  the  head,  or 
nucleus,  and  the  coma.  It  is  analogous  to  the  meteorological  phenomenon  of 
a  definite  vapor  plane^  so  commonly  observed ;  and  in  certain  cases,  may  admit 
of  two  or  more  alternations  of  nebula  and  clear  atmosphere." 

Sir  John  offers  a  third  supposition  to  account  for  the  effects,  by  attributing 
them  to  the  ethereal  medium  surrounding  the  sun. 

**  Fourier,"  says  he,  "  has  rendered  it  not  improbable,  that  the  region  in 
which  the  earth  circulates  has  a  temperature  of  its  own  greatly  superior  to 
what  may  be  presumed  to  be  the  absolute  zero,  and  even  to  some  artificial  de- 
grees of  cold.  I  have  shown,  I  think,  satisfactorily,  that  if  this  be  the  case, 
soch  temperature  cannot  be  due  simply  to  the  radiation  of  the  stars,  but  must 
arise  from  some  other  cause,  such  as  the  contact  of  an  ether,  possessing  itself 
a  determinate  temperature,  and  tending,  like  all  known  fluids,  to  communicate 
this  temperature  to  bodies  immersed  in  it.  Now  if  we  suppose  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  ether  to  increase  as  we  approach  the  sun,  which  seems  a  natural, 
and  indeed  a  necessary  consequence,  of  regarding  it  as  endued  with  the  ordi- 
nary relations  of  fluids  to  heat,  we  are  furnished  with  an  obvious  explanation 
of  the  phenomenon  in  question.  A  body  of  such  Extreme  tenuity  as  a  comet, 
may  be  presumed  to  take  very  readily  the  temperature  of  the  ether  in  which 
it  is  plunged :  and  the  vicissitude  of  warmth  and  cold  thus  experienced,  may 
ailemately  convert  into  transparent  vapor,  and  reprecipitate  the  nebulous  sub- 
stance, just  as  we  see  an  increase  of  atmospheric  temperature  dissipate  the 
fog,  not  by  abstracting  or  annihilating  its  aqueous  particles,  but  by  causing 
them  to  asaume  the  elastic  and  transparent  state  which  they  lose,  and  again 
appear  in  fog  when  the  temperature  sinks." 

CONSTITUTION    OF    THE    COMETS. 

The  word  comet  is  derived  from  a  Greek  word  signifying  hair,  and  hence 
the  name  implies  a  hairy  star.  The  nebulosity,  or  a  sort  of  illuminated  haze 
which  always  appears  around  these  bodies,  is  that  from  which  the  name  was 
probably  taken. 

The  head  of  the  comet  is  the  brightest  part  of  the  centre,  usually  supposed 
to  be  a  nucleus  something  like  that  of  a  planet ;  but  this  is  so  enveloped  in  the 
hair,  or  nebulosity,  that  it  has  never  yet  been  satisfactorily  ascertained  whether 
it  be  solid  matter. 

A  luminous  train,  varying  in  length,  is  frequently,  though  not  always,  attached 
to  these  objects.  It  has  been  generally  called  the  tail.  Sometimes  comets 
hare  more  than  one  of  these  appendages. 

THE  NEBULOSITY. 

Aa  the  brightness  of  the  nebulosity  gradually  fades  away  toward  the  edges, 
there  is  sometimes  a  difficulty  in  measuring  its  bulk.  Its  form  is  generally 
globular,  and  its  light  is  oAen  so  (aint  that  the  comet  can  only  be  discovered  by 
telescopes.  The  diameter  of  the  nebulous  mass  has  been  found  to  vary  from 
6,000  miles  upward.  The  comets  of  1795,  1797, 1798,  and  1804,  were  sur- 
rounded by  a  nebulosity  which  measured  less  than  7,000  miles  in  diameter. 

That  many  comets  have  no  solid  matter  in  the  centre  of  the  nebulosity  is 
proved  by  the  fact  that  the  smallest  stars  are  often  visible  through  them  ;  even 
the  ancients,  without  the  aid  of  the  telescope,  ascertained  this  fact.  Seneca 
reported  that  stars  were  discoverable  through  comets,  although  he  does  not 
distinctly  state  through  what  part  of  the  comet  they  were  aeeii.    Svt  ^'^v^tcw 


Herscbel,  however »  distinctly  stiw  a  etar  of  the  16tli  magnitude  ihnntfb  tim 
very  centre  of  the  bead  of  the  comet  which  appeared  in  the  year  1795.  Prof. 
Siriive,  on  the  28ih  of  Nor.,  1828,  saw  a  *t&t  of  the  1 1th  magnitude^  »o  mwiJl 
as  to  be  in  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  through  the  centre  of  Enck^'a  eofncc. 

The  parts  of  the  nebulosity  which  immediately  stirround  the  Ducletis  appear 
to  be  much  tess  luminous  than  the  more  distant  parts,  aa  if  tho  nebuJous  umo- 
sphere  became  lesa  dense  and  more  transparent  uearita  surface.  At  some  dii^ 
lance  from  its  centre  the  luminous  effect  suddenly  increases  so  as  to  assume  ibe 
appearance  of  rings  of  light  around  the  nucleus ;  somoiimei  two,  tiiree,  or 
more,  such  concentric  rings  have  been  perceived  sinronnding  comets^  sepaiated 
by  dark  intervals. 

It  must  be  understood,  ibat  the  arrangement  which  produces  the  app«ar3Jiei 
of  these  concentric  rtnga,  is,  in  reality,  a  succession  of  spherical  shelU  of  va> 
por  or  nebulous  matter,  which  alternately  increaaaa  and  decreases  in  deniitr, 
forming  an  atmosphere  of  various  densities  around  the  comet.  This  has  b«M 
illustrated  by  Arago  by  comparing  it  to  suc^^'sssive  layers  of  clouds  of  di^emft 
heights  surrounding  our  globe.  To  per  feci  the  analogy  we  have  only  to  m- 
agine  three  transparent  spherical  shells,  still  .staining  the  peculiar  optical  qualitr 
which  distinguishes  them  from  the  pure  air  I  »y  which  liiey  nre  separated. 

The  memorable  comet  of  1811  was  enveloped  by  a  nebulosity  ihe  thickntsi 
of  which  measured  30,(100  miles  above  the  e  urface  or  nucleus  of  the  conun. 

The  thickness  of  the  nebulosity  of  the  comet  of  1807  was  E6,Q00  f&ilv^; 
that  of  1799  v^as  24,000  miles. 

In  comets  which  have  a  tail,  the  rings  we  have  now  advene4  to  are  not  com- 
plete ;  they  tenninate  at  the  edges  of  the  tail,  and  are  open  through  the  spict 
where  the  tail  abuts  upon  the  head. 

THE    NrCLKUS, 

Some  diiference  of  opinion  prevails  among  obserrers  whether  cocuets  teal* 
ly  have  nuclei  at  alL  When,  however,  they  Jire  supposed  to  have  them,  thef 
are  generally  admitted  to  be  small,  and  of  doubtful  magnttude.  The  followiuf 
measurements  are  gWen  by  Arago  as  having  been  ascertained,  or,  at  least,  as* 
Bumed  :^ 

The  comet  of  1708  had  a  nucleus  whose  diameter  was  30  miles ;  that  of 
1605,  35  miles ;  the  comet  of  1799,  450  miles ;  the  cornel  of  1907,  650  miles; 
and  the  second  comet  of  18il,  about  3,000  miles. 

Those  who  deny  the  existence  of  solid  matter  within  the  nebulosity  of  ccmiih^, 
maintain  that  even  the  most  brilliant  and  most  conspicuous  of  those  bodies,  an^ 
those  which  have  presented  the  strongest  resemblance  to  planets,  are  complete- 
ly transparent*  It  might  be  supposed  that  a  fact  «o  simple  as  this,  in  tiu»  agr 
of  astronomical  activity,  could  not  remain  doubtful ;  but  it  mus^t  be  considered, 
that  the  combination  of  circumstances  which  alone  would  test  the  truth  of  thii 
doctrine,  is  of  rare  occurrence.  It  would  be  necessary  that  the  eenire  of  ihe 
head  of  the  comet,  although  veiy  small,  should  pass  critically  over  a  star,  ni 
order  to  ascertain  whether  such  star  is  visible  through  it*  With  comets  hating 
extensive  nebulomty  without  nuclei,  this  has  sometimes  occurred  ;  but  we  bitv 
not  had  such  satisfaotory  examples  in  the  more  rare  instances  of  those  which 
have  distinct  nuclei.     The  following  examples  are,  however,  adduced :- — 

On  the  23d  of  October,  1774,  Montaigne,  at  Limoges,  saw  a  star  of  the  6dt 
magnitude  through  the  nucleus  of  a  small  comet ;  but,  unfortunately,  he  his 
not  stated  through  whai  part  of  the  nucleus  he  saw  it,  and  the  power  of  thv 
telescope  he  used  was  loo  limited  to  entitie  his  obu«rvatkm3  to  much  caosidirr< 
ation. 
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On  the  let  of  April,  1796,  Dr.  Oibera,  at  Bremen,  saw  a  star  of  the  sixth  or 
seventh  magnitude,  and  although  it  was  covered  by  a  comet,  he  found  that  its 
light  was  not  perceptibly  diminished.  The  observer  in  this  case  did  not  feel 
sore  that  the  nuclieos  was  between  the  eye  and  the  star. 

Messier,  when  observing  a  comet  in  1774,  saw  a  small  telescopic  star  be- 
side it,  and  having  looked  at  it  again  aAer  the  lapse  of  some  hours,  he  ob- 
served a  second  star  near  the  first.  He  explained  this  by  the  supposition  that 
at  the  moment  of  his  first  observation  the  nucleus  of  the  comet  concealed  the 
second  star. 

Wartmann  states  that  on  the  night  of  the  28th  November,  1828,  a  star  of 
the  8th  magnitude  was  completely  eclipsed  by  Enckd's  comet.  Here  again, 
however,  it  is  objected  that  Wartmann's  telescope  was  too  feeble  to  be  trusted 
in  such  an  observation. 

In  the  absence  of  a  more  decisive  test  of  the  occultation  of  a  star  by  the 
nncieos,  it  has  been  maintained  that  the  existence  of  a  solid  nucleus  may  be 
fairly  inferred  from  the  great  splendor  which  has  attended  the  appearance  of 
some  comets.  A  mere  mass  of  vapor  could  not,  it  is  contended,  reflect  such 
brilliant  light.     The  following  are  the  examples  adduced  by  Arago : — 

In  the  year  43.  before  Christ,  a  comet  appeared  which  was  said  to  be  visible 
to  the  na£ed  eye  by  daylight.  It  was  the  comet  which  the  Romans  considered 
to  be  the  soul  of  CsBsar  transferred  to  the  heavens  after  his  assassination. 

In  the  year  1402  two  remarkable  comets  were  recorded.  The  first  was  so 
brilliant  that  the  light  of  the  sun  at  noon,  at  the  end  of  March,  did  not  prevent 
its  nucleus,  or  even  its  tail,  from  being  seen.  The  second  appeared  in  the 
month  of  June,  and  was  visible  also  for  a  considerable  time  before  sunset. 

In  the  year  1532,  the  people  of  Milan  were  alarmed  by  the  appearance  of  a 
•tar  which  was  visible  in  the  broad  daylight.  At  that  time  Venus  was  not  in 
I  a  position  to  be  visible,  and  consequently  it  is  inferred  that  this  star  must  have 
been  a  comet. 

The  comet  of  1577  was  discovered  on  the  13th  of  November  by  Tycho  Bra- 
che,  from'his  observatory  on  the  isle  of  Huene,  in  the  sound,  before  sunset. 

On  the  1st  of  February,  1744,  Chizeaux  observed  a  comet  more  brilliant 
than  the  brightest  star  in  the  heavens,  which  soon  became  equal  in  splendor  to 
Jupiter,  and  in  the  beginning  of  March  it  was  visible  in  the  presence  of  the 
sun.  By  selecting  a  proper  position  for  observation,  on  the  1st  of  March  it 
was  seen  at  one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  without  a  telescope. 

Such  is  the  amount  of  evidence  which  observation  has  supplied  respecting 
the  existence  of  a  solid  nucleus  within  the  nebulosity  of  cometa.  The  most 
that  can  be  said  of  it  is,  that  it  presents  a  plausible  argument,  giving  some  prob- 
ability, but  no  positive  certainty,  that  cometa  have  visited  our  system  which 
have  solid  nuclei,  but,  meanwhile,  this  can  only  be  maintained  with  respect  to 
few ;  most  of  those  which  have  been  seen,  and  all  to  which  very  accurate  ob- 
servations have  been  directed,  have  afforded  evidence  of  being  mere  masses  of 
semi-transparent  vapor. 

THE   TAIL. 

Although  by  far  the  great  majority  of  cometa  are  not  attended  by  tails,  yet 
that  appendage,  in  the  popular  mind,  is  more  inseparable  from  the  idea  of  a 
comet  than  any  other  attribute  of  these  bodies.  This  circumstance  probably 
proceeds  from  ita  singular  and  striking  appearance,  and  from  the  fact  that  most 
cometa  visible  to  the  naked  eye  have  had  tails.  In  the  year  1531,  on  the  occa- 
sion of  one  of  the  visita  of  Halley's  comet  to  the  solar  system,  Pierre  Apian 
observed  that  the  comet  generally  presentad  ita  tail  in  the  direction  from  the 


sun,  Tliis  principle  waa  hastily  genemliited,  and  i^  eren  &t  preseot  loo  gvt- 
erally  adopted.  It  is  true  that  io  most  cases  the  tail  eJtt^nds  itself  froin  ito 
pan  of  the  comet  which  is  most  remote  from  the  sua  ;  but  its  directtoD  rurif 
corresponds  with  the  direction  of  a  shadow  of  the  comet.  Sometimes  it  bu 
happened  that  the  tail  forms  with  the  line  drawn  to  the  sun  a  coDsidermbie  ka* 
gle,  and  cases  hare  occurred  when  it  was  actually  at  right  anglea  to  the  dine* 
tioo  of  the  sun. 

Another  character  which  has  been  observed  lo  attach  to  tho  tails  of  eom^U, 
which,  however^  is  not  invariable,  is,  thai  they  incline  constantly  toward  tbt 
region  last  quitted  by  the  comet,  as  if,  in  its  proj^ess  through  space,  it  wen 
iuhject  to  the  action  of  some  resisting  medium^  so  that  the  nebulous  matter  villi 
which  it  is  in  ideated,  suilering  mure  resistance  than  the  solid  nucleus  ^  remuaa 
behind  it  and  forma  the  tail. 

The  tail  aometimes  appears  to  have  a  curved  form^  The  cotnet  of  1744 
formed  almost  a  quadrant.  It  is  supposed  that  the  confeacity  of  the  curve,  if  ii 
exists,  is  turned  in  the  direction  from  which  the  comet  moves^  It  is  proper  to 
a  tale,  however,  that  these  circumstances  regarding  the  tail  have  not  been  cleail^ 
and  satisfactorily  ascertained. 

The  tails  of  com  eta  are  not  of  uniform  breadth  or  diameter  ;  they  appear  ta 
diverge  from  the  comet,  enlarging  in  breadth  and  diminiahing  in  brightness  m 
their  distance  from  the  comet  increases.  The  middle  of  the  tail  usually  pr»> 
senta  a  dark  stripe,  which  divides  it  longitudinally  into  two  distinct  parts.  It 
was  long  supposed  that  this  dark  stripe  was  the  shadow  of  the  body  of  ^ 
comet,  jmd  this  explanation  might  be  accepted  tf  the  tail  waa  always  tufOi^ 
from  the  aun  ;  but  we  find  the  dark  stripe  equally  exiata  whea  the  tail^  hfiuf 
turned  sideward,  is  exposed  to  the  elfect  of  the  sun's  light. 

This  sfipearance  is  usually  explained  by  the  snppoisition  that  the  tad  isi 
hollow,  conical  shell  of  vapiir^  (he  external  surface  of  which  posaeases  a  G«^ 
tain  thickness.  When  we  view  it,  we  look  through  a  considerable  thtcbacN 
of  vapor  at  the  edges,  and  through  a  comparatively  small  qumntiiy  al  the  nyd- 
die.  Thus,  upon  the  supposiiion  of  a  hollow  cone,  the  greatest  brightness  would 
appear  at  the  aides,  and  the  existence  of  a  dark  space  in  the  roiddle  would  b« 
perfectly  accounted  for. 

The  tails  of  comets  are  not  always  single  ;  aome  haro  appeared  at  diff^ei«ii 
limes  with  several  separate  tails.  The  comet  of  1744,  which  appeared  on  tbs 
7tb  or  Bth  of  March,  had  aix  tails,  each  about  4^  in  breadth,  and  ^m  30^  iol4^' 
in  lengths  Their  sides  were  well  detined  and  tolerably  bright,  and  the  sprei 
between  them  were  as  dark  as  the  other  parts  of  the  heavens. 

The  tails  of  comets  have  frequently  appeared,  not  oni^  of  immenfe  ml 
length,  hut  extending  o^er  considerable  spaces  of  the  heavens.  It  will  he  ci^ 
ly  understood  that  the  apparent  length  depends  conjointly  upon  the  real  leagtk 
of  the  tail  and  the  position  in  which  it  ia  preaented  to  tbe  eye.  If  the  line V 
vision  be  at  right  angles  to  it.  Its  length  will  appear  as  great  as  it  ean  do  at  iia 
existing  distance  ;  if  it  appear  oblique  to  the  eye,  jt  will  be  foreshortened  mart 
or  leaS|  according  to  the  angle  of  obliquity.  The  real  length  of  the  t^il  is  eaai' 
ly  calculated  when  the  apparent  length  is  observed  and  the  angle  of  known  ob- 
liquity. The  following  results  of  actual  observation  and  calculation  have  heet 
given  by  Arago. 

The  comet  of  181 1  exhibited  a  tail  which  extended  over  23®  of  the  hMf«ii« 
It  was  observed  by  Herschel  and  Schroeter,  the  latter  of  whom  deduced  frora 
his  calculations  the  following  results:  That  the  central  globe  of  light  or  nucksa , 
wan  30,000  miles  in  diameter,  or  about  aix  and  a  half  times  the  diameter  of  tbe 
earth-  The  nebulosity  was  extremely  rariiied  in  comparison  with  nucleos.  r^ 
sembhng  a  faint,  wbiiiah  light  ^  scattered  in  separate  portions.     It  was  aeptnt^ 


into  two,  one  immediately  encompassing  the  nucleus,  the  other  of  a  more  faint 
and  grayish  light,  sweeping  round  it  at  a  distance  and  forming  its  double  tail. 
The  head'veil,  as  he  called  it,  surrounded  the  nucleus  at  a  distance  equal  to  its 
breadth,  and  seemed  as  unconnected  with  the  nucleus  as  the  ring  of  Saturn  is 
with  its  body.  The  diameter  of  this  ring  measured  nearly  a  million  of  miles, 
being  greater  than  the  diameter  of  the  sun.  Between  the  4th  and  6th  of  De- 
cember a  great  change  took  place  in  its  appearance,  the  rarefied  nebulous  mat- 
ter, which  had  for  three  months  been  so  unusually  repelled  from  the  nucleus 
on  every  side,  was  again  attracted  to  it. 

The  double  tail  of  this  comet  was  exceedingly  faint  when  compared  with  its 
nucleus.  On  the  16th  of  October  a  small  tail  instantaneously  issued  from  it, 
then  vanished,  and  suddenly  reappeared,  when  its  length  was  nearly  two  mill- 
ions and  a  half  of  miles. 

Herschel's  estimate  of  the  magnitude  of  the  nucleus  is  much  less  than  that 
of  Schr6eter ;  he  calculates  that,  on  the  15th  of  October,  the  tail  measured  one 
himdred  millions  of  miles,  and  wins,  consequently,  greater  than  the  entire  dis- 
tance of  the  sun  from  the  earth.  He  estimated  its  breadth  on  the  12th  of  Octo- 
ber at  fifteen  millions  of  miles. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  calculate  on  probable  grounds  the  elliptic  orbit 
of  this  comet.  Bessel  computed  that  its  period  is  three  thousand  three  hundred 
and  eighty-three  years,  and  other  astronomers  make  it  more  than  four  thousand 
years.    A  sketch  of  the  comet  of  1811  is  annexed. 


The  comet  of  1680  exhibited  a  tail  measuring  68^,  of  a  curved  form ;  of 
which  a  traditional  sketch  is  annexed. 


The  comet  of  1680,  which  was  observed  by  all  the  European  astronomers 
of  that  day,  exhibited  a  tail  which  extended  over  90^  of  the  heavens  at  its  peri- 
helion ;  its  distance  from  the  surface  of  the  sun  was  not  more  than  one  sixth 
of  the  sun's  diameter  ;  and  it  was  calculated  in  that  position  to  have  a  velocity 
of  more  than  120,000  miles  an  hour.  When  the  head  of  this  comet  was  seen 
at  the  zenith,  its  tail  reached  the  horizon.  The  actual  length  of  the  tail  was 
csalculated  to  be  one  hundred  and  twenty-three  millions  of  miles ;  so  that  if  the 
head  of  this  comet  were  at  the  sun,  the  tail  would  extend  thirty  millions  of 
miles  beyond  the  earth's  orbit. 

In  1769  a  comet  appeared,  the  tail  of  which  spread  over  a  space  of  97^ 
of  the  heavens,  and  its  actual  length  was  fifty  millions  of  miles.  Differ- 
ent estimates  hare  been  given  of  the  length  of  the  tails  of  the  comet  of  1744. 
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Ar&go  mMigns  their  length  &t  abaut  ten  millions  or  miles,  other?  have  estimai^d  ^ 
it  at  twenty-three  milKons  of  iniles.     The  following  deBcription  of  it  ta  taken  \ 
from  ihe  memoirs  of  the  Acatlemy  of  Sciences  for  ]  744.     It  was  firel  seen  al 
Lausamie^  in  Switzerland,  Decemher  13,  174^ :   front  that  period  it  ioc^reascd 
in  hrighlness  and  magnilud©  as  it  approached  nearer  the  sun*    On  tbe  evenni* 
of  Jttnoary  23,  1744,  it  appeared  exceedingly  bright  and  dijsiinci,  anil  the  di- 
ameter of  its  nticieua  waa  nearly  equal  to  that  of  Jupiter.     lis  taU  then  exien^ 
above  1 6*^  from  its  body,  and  was  suppo&ed  to  be  about  tweiityHbrt^^  milUmii  oi 
miles  in  length.     On  the  lltb  of  February  the  nucleus,  which  bud  bt'lm?  breii  j 
always  rounds  appeared  oblong  in  the  direction  of  the  tall,  and  teem^^  divided  j 
into  two  pans  by  a  black  stroke  in  the  middle.     OnKr  of  the  parts  bad  a  mn  of  j 
beard  brighter  than  the  tail ;  this  beard  was  stirroond^  bf  two   tmequa]  diii 
strokes  that  separated  the  beard  from  the  h&ir  of  tbo  comi^t.     Th^se  odd  phr^ 


noitiena  disappeared  the  nex 
«tpaces,  like  smoke,  in  the  ip 
form.     On  tbf^  15tb  of  Febl 
ea^em^  about  8'^  long,  the  « 
It  showed  no  tail  liU  it  was  au  -- 
creased  in  length  aa  it  annroacli 
computed  to  equal  a  tl         *art  c, 
was  one  of  tha  most  h  onm%< 

tail  was  viKihU  for  a  loni^^         aftur 
extended 

In  the  » 
great  extoi 
the  observi. —  «^^^^ 


nog  was  seen  but  in^rf  tttar  nmmm 
,  and  ihe  bead  resumnl  it«  ««Kiif«l 
ras  divided  inu>  two  bniftcli«i<-4b« 
•n  the  23d  the  tati  befin  lo  km  bsa 
un  as  the  orbit  fif  Msfv,  lusd  it  Hi- 
inary.     At  its  great^sl  length  H  wiji 
ice  of  the  earth  frotn  the  aun.  Tfasi 
id  appeared  sirtce  that  of  1080,    In 
dy  was  hid  undur  ib^  hariaua.    h 
jn  two  hour*  before  aufma«. 
ppeared  in  tho  boaV0n«  exfallilixiif  i 
us.    (tB  courao  was  ea]eulai«d  ftiifii 
t factory  grounds  were  obtained  hy 
which  it  mtg>a  do  Kientified  wita  any  w  mer  body  of  the  same  kind.     Tbf*  | 
j  form  of  the  tail  was  remarkable,  inasmuch  as  its  edges  irere  parallel  and  nwt 
^  divergent.     The  length  of  the  tail  was  calculated  from  the  abaenFationt,  and  j 
said  to  amount  to  above  one  hundred  millions  of  miles.     This  <;omei  waa  ren- 
dered memorable  by  the  fact  of  its  having  passed  at  its  perihelion,  so  close  v>  | 
the  Bun  that  Arago  believed  it  must  have  grazed  its  surface.     A  sketch  of  this  < 
comet  is  annexed  on  the  opposite  page.  j 

The  following  observations  of  Professor  Nichol  on  thia  comet  will  he  tt^  1 
with  interest  :^ —  j 

*'  Early  in  the  year  1843,  an  object  appeared  in  the  heavens  that  muiit  baTt  J 
astonished  many  worlds  besides  ours.      Situated  in   the  rtipmk  beloif  ih*  ] 
constellation  Orion,  it  had  the  appearance  of  a  long  auroral  streaky  viiihic  ' 
immediately  after  sunset,  and  evidently  pursuing  a  course  throng  our  iifMm*  ! 
Unfavorable  weather  concealed  it  from  me  until  the  25th  of  March,  whan  ii 
presented  the  dim  and  strange  appearance  I  have  shown  in  the  frontispttice.   Tb* 
beginning  or  head  of  this  streaky  although  never  observt^d  here,  was  ofWa  Men 
in  southerly  latitudes,  where  it  appeared  like  a  very  small  stur  with   ati  «Kior- 
mous  misty  envelope ;  beyond  which  that  immense  tail  streame<l  throiigli  the 
sky.     There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  this  nucleus  was  iu  reality  m  «t«Ti  W 
only  a  denaer  portion  of  the  nebulous  substance  of  which  the  whole  object  was 
composed  ;  for  with  otber  apparitions  of  the  same  kind,  whose  brighter  parts 
looked  like  a  star,  the  application  of  a  very  small  telescopic  power  has  aiwn)-* 
been  enough  to  dissipate  the  illusion,  and  to  resolve  what  seemed  th#>rir  luiJid 
region  into  a  thin  vapor. 

"  This  extraordinary  visiter  was  measured,  and  the  nature  of  m  pteo  a«* 
tected  ;  and  certamly  the  results  of  these  inquiries  caused  os  t6  look  on  it  wi^ 
still  greater  wonder.  The  diameter  or  breadth  of  its  nucleus  was  rather  i 
than  a  hundred  thouaand  TnV\A%  \  and  tha  tail  streaming  from  it,  whidi  in  i 


pana  wma  l)nny  timers  as  broad,  stretched  ihrciugh  ibe  ceJesftiat  spaces  ta  itie 
enormous  distunce  of  one  bundrod  and  se?eTity  miUiaus  of  inileSf  or  about  the 
whole  size  of  the  orbit  of  the  earth.  Nor  were  us  motiuna  less  singulaj.  Hit- 
like  any  globo  connected  with  the  sun,  it  did  not  move  in  a  cantinuous  cnrrt, 
which,  like  the  circle  or  alltpae,  re -enters  into  itself,  and  thua  coostituics,  to 
the  body  that  has  adopted  it,  a  fixed,  however  eccentric  home  ;  but  gpyin^  our 
limnnary  afar  off,  aa  it  lay  amid  tbaat?  outer  abysat^a^  it  approach<*d  along  the 
nrm  of  a  hyperbola,  rushed  across  the  orderly  orbits  of  our  syat4Mii  mto  clo^nfal 
neighborbooil  with  the  aun,  being  ai  that  lime  span  from  him  only  by  a  ««t- 
eoih  part  of  our  distance  from  the  moon,  and«  defy tni?  his  attracfm^by  force  of 
its  own  enormous  velocity,  which  iheu  v^m  nothing  less,  in  one  pan  of  it* 
mass,  ihnn  one  third  of  the  velocity  of  light,  if  entered  on  the  other  divf^r^eni 
arm  of  its  eourae,  and  sped  toward  new  immensities. 

'*  It  was  when  retiring  that  this  unexpected  visitant  wa«  s^eti  fur  a  biief  pe^ 
riod  ill  Europe,  In  the  course  of  its  approach  it  muat  have  pas9«d  b^iweea  m 
and  the  sun*  causing  a  comeiic  eclipse,  and,  in  ao  far,  an  mt^reeptioQ  of  Tm 
heating  rays  i  but  that  occurred  during  our  night. 

**  And  now,  what  is  Uj  be  made  of  thia  extraordinary  apparilioil !  wli«  is  il* 
nature  I  what  its  relations  to  our  system  !  and  whni  new  revftlation  4oe»  it 
bring  concerning  the  structure  of  the  universe  ?  Its  relations  with  our  system 
appear  (o  have  been  few  and  irant^itory ;  and  in  ill  is  it  reaemblea  th«  prob^^lf 
millious  of  such  maaaea,  that  have,  since  observation  began,  croaned  lb«  plane^ 
taiy  orbita  toward  the  aun,  and,  after  bending  round  birn,  goni^  to  ptirswiaf 
sonie  other  fixed  star.  No  more  than  three  are  known  to  bdaag:^  property 
sp^iaking,  to  the  ache  me  dependant  on  our  luminary — Eneke'a,  UielaV  and 
H alley's  ;  but  though  these  do  revolve  around  him  iti  llxed  periods,  thu  ctt* 
cumstance  must  be  regarded  in  the  light  of  an  accident,  their  orbjta  buuji 
wholly  unlike  any  other,  and  having  little  aasurance  of  stabitiiy  ;  for  ai  ikey 
crosa  the  planetary  paths,  every  one  of  them  may  yet  undergo  the  fate  of  L**!- 
elPs,  which,  by  the  action  of  Jupiter,  was  first  twisted  from  iia  diverginf  oitiit 
into  a  comparatively  abort  ellipse  \  and  then,  after  making  two  cQUsecutifs 
revolutions  around  the  sun,  so  that  it  might  have  begun  in  deem  iiself  n  iUd* 
izeuj  wa^,  by  the  same  planet  twisted  back  again,  and  sent  off^  never  to  revwii 
us,  away  to  the  chill  abysses  \  Strange  object.^,  wirb  homes  sn  nndeillid' 
flying  frojn  star  to  star — twisting  and  winding  through  toriuoiii  eauraes,  tmtilt 
perhaps,  no  depth  of  thai  infinite  has  been  un  traversed!  What^  Iben,  is  il  year 
destiny  to  tell  us  I  To  what  new  page  of  that  infinite  book  are  you  mn  indei* 
We  miased,  indeed,  only  rerj'  narrowly,  an  opporiimity  of  information  wbicli 
might  have  been  not  the  most  convenient;  for  the  earth  escaped  being  inv^bnfd 
in  the  huge  tail  of  our  recent  visiter,  merely  hy  hctnn  fwtrUf^n  da^s  hektnd  ii. 
For  one,  I  should  have  had  no  apprehension,  even  in  that  case,  of  the  realimatioa 
of  geological  romances,  via.,  of  our  equator  being  turned  to  the  pole,  and  the 
pole  to  the  equator — the  ocean,  meanwhile,  leaping  from  its  ancient  bed.  But 
if  that  mist,  thin  though  ii  waa,  bad,  with  its  next  to  inconceivable  swiftneiks^ 
brushed  across  our  globe,  certainly  strange  tnmults  mu^t  have  occurred  in  ihv 
atmosphere  ;  and  probably  no  agreeable  modification  ot  die  breathing  mcdiuni 
of  organic  beings.  Right,  certainly,  to  be  most  curious  about  comets  ;  but  pru- 
dent, withal,  to  inquire  concerning  them  from  a  greater  distance  than  that :  al- 
though one  night  in  November,  1837,  1  cannot  be  persuaded  that  the  eaitb  djd 
not  venture  on  a  similar,  but  comparatively  small  experiment.  It  was  wheo 
our  globe  passed  from  the  peaceful  vacant  spaces  into  that  mysterious  meteor 
region.  The  sky  became  inflamed  and  red  as  blood;  coruscations,  like  auro- 
ras, darted  acroijs  it ;  not  as  usual,  streaming  from  one  district,  but  sbifiiiig 
constantly,  and  sweeping  the  whole  heavens." 


The  second  cornel  of  1844  was  seen  in  the  month  of  September.  It  was 
dnerred  at  Kensington,  by  Sir  James  South,  on  the  evening  of  the  15th,  In 
the  course  of  that  monlh  a  drawing  was  obtained  of  it  by  the  assistance  of  Sir 


*  The  fbtkndng  note  It  tnnexicd  to  tfe«  kat  edition  of  Kiebori  Solw  Bynera,  relitJTe  to  one  of  Jiha 
comets  of  1S43  ;— 

"  Ai  tbii  volonM'  ii  leaTing  the  preanv  mtelligenco  hnjt  been  recefved  of  h  new  ramrt  be  ins  added 
to  OOP  lyitenL    lu  orbit  baa  been  determined  by  tbe  lUiutnoat  Ginm  (*od  iti  period  i*  nenrly  seven 

*The  imfioTUEioe  of  this  fact  cvnoot  well  be  ovemtE-d;  for.  along  with  Encke'i  find  BieUjdt  k 
ranut  kdTabce  oor  knowTedfre  of  Mune  of  the  mysteriooA  pomU  conoected  wtih  the  njnMitnlkjn  of  J 
Ibe  plmetsfy  Kbeme.    We  tre  yel  ijj-ijomni  wbriher  tbia  body  hu  merely  not  been  observed   ' 
liU  DOW,  or  whether  like  Lcxeiri,  it  boj  be^ii  ooiutmacd  into  m  new  orbit  by  the  action  of  K>me 
plAoett," 


Tbis   cornel   appeared   to   have   n  brill i ant  and   well-Oefined   nucleus  tf^ 
BtcQi}d&  in  diameter,  and  a  broad  luminous  tail  of  about  two  degrees  in  length. 


THUNDER-STORMS. 


Si 


3f  oarjrreient  Knowledgew— Of  eommon  Thunder- Cloudt, — Chmcter  and  Sleotrio 
ids. — Diicbarge  between  vicinal  Cloads. — Conditions  for  tncb  Discharge. — Diachaiige 
Honds  and  the  Earth. — Mutaal  Attraction  or  Repulsion  of  Electrised  Cloadi. — Char- 
^per  and  of  the  lower  Sbrface  of  Clouds. — Neg'^tive  Testimony  respecting  Than- 

ated  Clond. — Cases  of  Lightning  from  an  isolated  Clood.^-A  frm  Case  related  bj 
— ObirioQS  Inferences  from  the  above  Cases. —  C>f  Vofcanie  Thunier-CUmd*. — 
1  the  Ashes,  Smoke,  and  Vapor  of  Volcanoes. — Theoretical  Ideas  of  its  Origin. — 
of  Stormy  Chuds.— Mode  of  Observation. — Ascending  Flashes  of  Lig^btning. — Mi- 
iie  Height  of  Storm-Cloads. — Inefficiency  of  many  recorded  Observations. — Table 
18  as  collected  by  Arago. — Flash  of  Lightning  from  a  Clood  upward. — Cf  Idghi- 
es  of  Lightning.— Zi^ag  Lightning.— -Forked  Lightning.~De6ciencv  in  our  Vo- 
Terms. — Sheet  Lightnmg. — Table  of  Instances  of  Ball-Lifrhtning. — ^Mr.  Harris's 
f  Ball-Lightning.— On  the  Speed  of  Ligkining'.— Theory  of  Vision  illustrated  by 
k.— Wheaislone's  Experiments.— Observations  of  the  Velocity  of  Lightning. — 
tn^.— Heat  Lightning. — Thunder  Bursts. — Of  Luminous  Clouds. — Clouds  them- 
;<uminous. — Poaieflsion  of  the  Quality  in  various  Degrees. — Clouds  visibly  Lumin- 
Observations  of  luminous  Clouds.— Sabine's  Observations^ — Of  Thunder. — Rolling 
Duration  and  Intensity  of  rolling  Thunder. — ^Violent  Thunder  from  Ball*Lightning. — 
sen  Lightning  and  Thunder. — A  case  in  which  th^  were  almost  simultaneous. — 
oat  Lightning. — Noise  attendant  on  Earthquakes. — Of  the  Atiempis  to  explain  the 

Thunder  and  Lightning. — Identity  of  Lightning  and  Electricity. — Whether  pon- 
r.  or  a  Propagation  of  Undulations. — Diflacultics  of  the  Undulatory  Hypothesis. — 
:  and  the  Inferences  to  which  it  leada — Bituminous  Matter  accompanying  a  Case 
Discharge. — Explanations  of  silent  Lightnings. — Observations  of  silent  Lightning — 
he  Explanation  of  silent  Lightnings. — Arago's  Suggestion  for  Observationa — Ligbt- 
i  dense  Clouds. — Place  of  the  Sound  of  Thunder. — Greatest  Distance  at  which 
ard.— Case  of  Distance  beyond  which  it  was  Inaudible. — Distance  at  which  other 
een  heard.— Effects  of  Heat,  Cold,  Wind,  &c. — On  the  Transmission  of  Sound.— 
1  when  no  Cloud  was  Visible.— Hypothesis  of  the  Cause  of  Thunder  from  the  Cre- 
num.- Contractions  and  Dilatations  of  the  Air  assigned  as  the  Cause.— Pouillet's 
compositions  and  Recompositions. — Influence  of  Echo  in  causing  the  Roll — Dura- 
K).— Duration  of  the  Roll  of  Thunder  at  Sea.— Dr.  Robison's  Explanation  of  the 
ition  of  the  Theory  to  Zigzag  Lightning*— Inefficiency  of  the  Theory.— Means  of 
inor  Limit  of  the  Length  of  a  Flash. 
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Singe  the  epoch  of  the  memorable  experiments  of  Franklin,  meteorologists, 
in  all  parts  of  the  world  where  physical  science  is  cultivated,  have  observed 
with  increased  interest  the  phenomena  of  thunder-storms.  Although  a  great 
body  of  facts  have  been,  by  such  means,  accumulated,  the  general  conclu- 
sions deducible  from  them  are  few ;  nor  are  even  these  few  invariably  sus- 
tained by  that  consistency,  and  harmony  of  effects  which  are  necessary,  to 
command  universal  assent.  Indeed,  the  facts  themselves,  on  which,  alone,  any 
safe  and  certain  generalization  could  be  based,  were  isolated,  and  scattered 
through  the  memoirs  of  the  various  scientific  bodies  to  which  their  observers 
had  originally  consigned  them ;  and  many  of  the  most  important  and  valuable 
observations  remained  in  unpublished  memoranda,  or  were  incidentally  men- 
tioned in  the  narratives  of  voyagers  and  travellers,  where  they  were  little  like- 
ly to  attract  the  attention  of  those  who,  alone,  are  capable  of  estimating  their 
value,  until,  by  the  indefatigable  zeal  of  M.  Arago  they  were  collected,  ar- 
ranged, and  compared,  and  presented  to  the  world,  invested  with  all  those 
chf  rms  of  style  which  render  the  productions  of  that  philosopher  so  universal- 
ly attractive.*  It  is  natural  that  the  impatient  student  should  desire  to  be  supplied 
with  clear  and  comprehensive  principles,  and  be  relieved  from  the  tedious  de- 
tails of  particular  observations  and  experiments ;  that  facts  should  be  laid  before 
him  in  extensive  groups  and  classes,  so  as  to  suggest  easy  and  obvious  gener- 
alizations. It  is  equally  natural  that  the  authors  of  elementary  and  general 
treatises  should  desire,  in  every  case,  to  present  the  scientific  truths  in  concise 
and  general  propositions,  connected  together  by  distinct  logical  relations.  The 
temptation  to  yield  to  this  disposition  by  presenting  all  physical  problems  as 
completely  resolved,  and  all  elementary  questions  as  completely  exhausted — 
of  facing  down  sweeping  conclusions  and  general  principles,  on  matters  which 
are,  m  fact,  surrounded  with  difficulty  and  doubt — is  most  hurtful  to  the  progress 

*  8m  lYodw  tor  le  TonDom  dans  1' Asnaaire  da  Bureau  dm  Longitadet  poor  I'An  1838. 
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of  acience,  and  a  great  impediment  to  the  derelopmeiif  of  troth.  To  ao  put 
of  physical  science  do  these  obseirations  apply  with  more  force  ihaa  to  dis 
subject  of  the  present  discourse.  That  the  {menomena  of  tfavnder  and  lif^Muw 
proceed  from  sudden  and  violent  derangements  of  the  electrical  eqiiilibriini  «i 
the  atmosphere  or  the  clouds  which  fl<wt  in  it,  may  be  regarded  as  ccMam ;  sai 
that  the  laws  wblch  are  observed  to  prevail  among  electrical  phenonMna  oAr 
various  analogies  wluch  afford  eimlaiHitions  more  or  less  plaasiUe  and  pnka- 
ble,  for  some  of  the  facts  observed  in  thandmr-storms,  may  be  admitted  tm 
that  any  comjprehensive  and  general  principles  have  been  eataMiahed  boa 
which  the  various  atmospheric  phenomena  in  which  thunder  and  li^taiag  ait 
exhibited,  can  be  deduced  in  the  same  manner,  and  with  the  same  deansn 
and  certainty,  as  the  effects  of  common  electricity  have  been  deduced  fioaa  dia 
theory  of  Ciufaye,  Simuner,  and  Poiason,  cannot  be  maintained,  Vndar  ai  ' 
circumatancea,  both  author  and  reader  must  patiently  aubmit  to  the  inveali(^ 
tion  of  facta  aeparated  from  theory  or  hjrpotheifia ;  and  when  theee  factsJbna 
been  clearly  and  fully  atated,  auch  general  conaaqoencea  as  dmr  joatify'  bbj 
be  eaaily  deduced  from  them,  and  tl^  apparent  diacotdancea  whidi,  by  eoah 
pariaon,  may  be  apparent  among  them, 'will  afford  grounde  for  further  dbmm 
tion  and  inquiry  to  thoae  who  devote  their  labor  to  auch  reaearchee. 

COMIION   THUNDSE-CL0UD8. 

It  ia  generally  agreed  that  the  formation  of  clonda  ia  due  to  the  partial  coa- 
denaadon,  in  the  upper  regiona  of  the  air,  of  the  vapora  which  have  eihdil 
from  the  aurface  of  the  earth.  Thia  condenaation  may  be  effected  by  aaf 
cauae  which  producea  a  diminution  of  temperature,  and  ia^  jprobeli^,  in  mmi 
caaea,  the  conaequence  of  the  mixture  of  two  cuzrenta  of  air,  cliar|ed  wA 
vapor,  and  having  different  temperaturea.  The  poaitiye  electricity  which  liiei 
into  the  atmoaphere  with  the  vapor,  and  which  angmenta  in  intenaiiy,  aa  ^ 
height  increases',  to  the  greatest  elevation  to  which  obaervation  ia  extended,  ii 
collected  in  the  clouds  thus  formed  ;  and  when  the  globules  or  vesicles  com- 
posing  the  cloud  have  collected  together  in  sufficiently  close  proximity,  the 
cloud  takes  the  nature  of  one  continued  conductor  and  the  free  electricity  acco- 
mulates  on  its  surface  in  the  same  manner  as  on  the  conductor  of  an  electrical 
machine.  The  existence  of  positively-electrified  clouds  is,  therefore,  easilf 
conceived. 

If  the  electroscopic  observations  which  indicate  negatively-electrified  doods 
be  rightly  interpreted,  and  the  exiatence  of  such  clouds  be  admitted,  sevenl 
hypotheses  have  been  proposed  to  explain  them. 

If  a  cloud  in  its  natural  state,  or  feebly  charged  with  positive  electricity,  tp- 
proach  another  cloud  strongly  charged  with  the  same  electricity,  the  latter  will 
exercise  upon  it  an  inductive  action,  by  which  its  natural  electriciti^  will  be 
decomposed,  the  positive  electricity  being  repelled  to  the  most  remote  part,  and 
the  negative  fluid  being  accumulated  at  Uie  nearest  part.  If,  under  these  ci^ 
cumstances,  the  most  remote  part  be  in  contact  with  the  earth,  aa  it  might  be, 
with  the  summit  of  a  mountain,  for  example,  the  poaitive  electricity  will  es- 
cape to  the  earth,  and  the  cloud  will  remain  charged  with  negative  electricity. 
If  any  cause  disengage  thia  cloud  from  contact  with  the  earth,  it  will  float  in 
the  atmosphere  and  sJbrd  an  example  of  a  negatively-electrified  cloud. 

If  two  clouds,  one  or  both  of  which  are  charged  with  electricity,  approacH 
each  other,  the  same  phenomena  must  be  evolved  as  when  two  conductors, 
one  or  both  of  which  are  aimilarly  charged,  come  together.  If  it  happen  (t 
circumstance  against  which  the  chances  are  infinite),  that  the  quantitiea  of  free 
electricity  with  which  they  are  charged  have  the  aame  relation  aa  they  would 


hare  when  the  clouds  are  in  contact,  then  their  approach  and  subsequent  con- 
tact will  cause  no  change  in  their  electrical  state  save  what  would  be  due  to 
inductive  action.  Their  charges  after  contact  will  be  the  same  as  before,  no 
electricity  passing  from  either  to  the  other.  But  if  their  electrical  charges 
have  not  this  particular  relation,  then  a  new  distribution  of  electricity  will  be 
the  consequence  of  their  mutual  approach  ;  that  which  has  less  positive  elec- 
tricity than  the  condition  of  contact  requires  will  receive  the  deficiency  from 
the  other,  and  this  change  will  be  effected  by  an  explosion  before  the  actual 
I*  contact  of  the  clouds,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  electrical  equilibrium  of  two 
conductors  is  established  by  the  transmission  of  the  spark  before  contact. 
The  distance  at  which  the  explosion  will  take  place,  and  its  force,  will  depend 
on  many  circumstances,  such  as  the  difference  between  the  actual  charges  of 
the  clouds,  and  the  charges  due  to  contact,  the  form  of  the  clouds,  and  the 
state  of  the  intervening  atmosphere. 

it  is  evident,  therefore,  that  an  electrical  explosion  may  take  place  between 
two  clouds,  whether  they  are  both  similarly  electrified,  or  oppositely  electrified, 
or  one  be  electrified  and  the  other  in  its  natural  state. 

As  the  ground  is,  tn  general,  negatively,  and  the  clouds  positively  elec- 
trified, a  discharge  will  take  place  between  the  clouds  and  the  earth  when  the 
former  approach  the  earth  within  such  a  distance  that  the  force  of  the  electri- 
ciQr  shall  overcome  the  resistance  of  the  surrounding  air. 

Since  free  electricity  accumulates  in  great  intensity  at  prominent  points 
of  a  conducting  body,  the  negative  electricity  of  the  earth  may  be  expected  to 
be  most  intense  at  mountain  summits.  Clouds  being,  in  general,  charged  with 
positive  electricity,  an  attraction  will,  consequently,  be  exerted  upon  them 
which,  conspiring  with  the  attraction  of  gravitation,  will  draw  them  round  such 
summits. 

The  mutual  approach  of  two  clouds  oppositely  electrified  is  promoted  by  the 
attraction  due  to  their  electricities  :  but  when  two  clouds  are  similarly  electri- 
fied they  will  repel  each  other  and  their  approach  must  be  due  to  contrary  cur- 
rents of  air  passing  through  strata  of  the  atmosphere  at  different  elevations,  by 
which  the  clouds  are  brought  one  under  the  other. 

Beccaria,  who  observed  at  Turin,  in  Piedmont,  in  a  country  eminently  fa- 
vorable for  such  observations,  being  almost  surrounded  by  lof\y  ranges,  has  re- 
corded, with  great  precision,  the  appearances  of  the  clouds  precursive  of  a 
storm.  The  observations  of  this  philosopher  being  limited  to  the  lower  sur- 
face of  the  clouds,  M.  Arago  has  obtained  some  accounts  of  the  superior  sur- 
face, from  the  military  engineers  employed  in  the  trigonometrical  survey,  and 
who,  being  placed  at  elevated  stations  on  the  Pyrenees,  were  enabled  to  ob- 
serve the  superior  surface  of  the  strata  of  clouds  situated  below  them.  From 
the  reports  of  these  officers,  and  especially  those  of  MM.  Peytier  and  Hos- 
sardy  it  appears  that  there  is  no  correspondence  between  the  upper  and 
lower  surface  of  a  stratum  of  thunder-clouds ;  that  when  the  inferior  sur- 
face is  perfectly  even  and  level,  the  superior  surface  will  be  broken  into 
ridges  and  protuberances,  rising  upward  to  great  altitudes,  like  the  surface  of 
the  earth  in  an  alpine  district.  In  times  of  great  heat,  such  strata  were  ob- 
served suddenly  to  send  upward  lofty  vertical  cones,  which,  stretching  into 
higher  regions  of  the  air,  established,  by  their  conducting  power,  an  electrical 
communication  between  strata  of  the  atmosphere  at  very  different  heights. 
This  appearance  was  generally  observed  to  precede  a  thunder-storm. 

Franklin,  Saussure,  and  most  other  meteorologists,  have  agreed  that  thunder 
never  proceeds  from  a  solitary,  isolated  cloud.  Franklin  states,  that  if  a  thun- 
der-cloud be  at  any  considerable  distance  from  the  zenith  of  the  observer,  so 
as  to  be  viewed  obliquely,  it  will  be  apparent  that  there  are,  in  every  such  case, 


a  series  of  two  or  more  clouds,  situ  ate  at  different  ekvationst  one  below  tbf. 
oiber  ;  and  time  sDmetimes  the  lowest  of  the  series  is  not  far  remoYed  fromtbe  ^ 
surface  of  the  earth. 

Sausavira  states  that  be  never  witnessed  lightning  to  proceed  from  a  soUiaif 
cloud.  In  observations  on  the  Col  tie  Geant^  when  a  single  clmid,  boveteir 
dense  and  dark  it  might  be»  was  seen  upon  the  summit,  no  thunder  was  e*« 
h^ard  to  issue  from  it ;  hut  whenever  two  strata  of  two  such  cloods  were  formed, 
one  below  the  otber,  or  if  clouds  ascended  from  the  plain  and  approacbed  thtt . 
coUeclcd  round  the  summit,  the  encounter  was  attended  by  a  istorm  of  thoDdirt  i 
hail,  and  min.  I 

Such  is  the  negative  testimony  of  Franklin  and  Sanaaure  againat  the  f*et  rf  I 
thunder  proceeding  from  solitary  clouds.     Franklin  is  eveo  more  circtiitsstaxi> 
lial  than  Saussure,  and  maintains  that  thunder  never  proceeds  from  any  sar«  & 
cloud  of  great  magnitude^  below  which  are  placed  a  series    of  amalJer  cloml*, 
identical  in  fact,  with  the  adscititioua  clouds  of  Beccaria. 

Negative  evidence  is,  however,  not  conclusive  against  a  fact^UDless  the  wi^ 
nesa  be  actually  present  at  the  time  and  place  of  its  alleged  occurrence.  Had 
the  eminent  philosophers  above  mentioned  consulted  the  recorda  of  scitiiMk 
their  persuasion  of  the  impossibility  of  thunder  issuing  from  a  single  chuti 
would  have  been  shaken.  It  is  related  in  a  memoir  of  the  academjcjii  ' ' 
Marcoreilt  of  Toulouse,  that  on  the  12ih  of  SeptembDr,  1747,  the  heavens  beio^ 
generally  cloudless,  a  single  small  cloud  was  seen^  from  which  thunder  lotl&a  \ 
and  lightning  issued,  by  which  a  female  by  name  Bordenaje  was  killed. 

In  his  meteorological  observations  made  at  Denainvillien^,  Duhaoiel  de  Moo' 
ceao  relates  that  on  the  30th  of  July,  176t,  ai  half  pn^i  ^ve.  A,  M.,  in  hnj^ 
sunshine  and  a  clear  sky»  there  appeared  a  small  dark  solitary  cloud,  fioa 
which  thunder  and  lightning  proceeded,  by  which  an  elm-tree  near  the  cblteia 
waa  stricken. 

Similar  observations  of  lightning  having  issued,  followed  by  tlLUtider,  ^^m 
BolitaTy  clouds,  have  been  recorded  by  Bergman  and  by  Captaiii  Hossafd,  it- 
ready  mentioned. 

NL  Duperrey,  who  commanded  the  French  corvette  Uranie^  relates  that  being 
in  the  sirails  of  Bombay,  in  November,  1318,  he  saw  a  small  white  cloud  tot ', 
clear  sky,  from  which  lightning  issued  in  all  directions.  It  ascended  alow]^ 
in  the  heavens  in  a  direction  opposed  to  the  wind,  and  was  at  a  great  distsoce 
from  all  other  clouds,  which  appeared  to  he  6xed  upon  the  horizon.  Thti 
cloud  waa  round  in  ita  form,  and  did  not  exceed  the  apparent  magnitude  of  (Im 
jsun.  Zigzag  lightning  issued  from  it,  followed  by  thunder  which  resembkd 
ihe  irregular  discharge  of  musketry  from  a  battalion  commanded  to  £re  al 
pleasure,  Thia  phenomenon  lasted  for  about  thirty  seconds,  and  the  clond 
completely  disappeared  with  the  last  detonations. 

Such  are  the  evidences  on  the  question  whether  the  presence  and  proximiif 
of  a  plurality  of  clouds  be  essential  to  the  development  of  the  phenomena  o( 
thunder  and  lightning.     The  analogies  o0ered  by  common  electricity  favor  tbt 
supposition  ibat  two  or  more  clouds  are  essential ;  and  for  ibis  very  reason  ike 
greater  should  be  the  camion  for  receiving  the  testimony  of  obaarvers.    It  if 
difficult  fur  those  whose  minds  are  prepossessed  by  theory  to  obaerve  and  re- 
cord facts  and  appearances  as  ihey  are ;  there  is  a  disposition  sometimei^ 
perhaps  often^ — to  see  them  as  it  is  supposed  ih^y  ought  to  6*,  and  consequent- 
ly the  testimony  of  the  ignorant  is  freqtiently  more  deserving  of  attention  tkia  | 
that  of  the  better  informed.     Be  this  as  it  may,  the  subject  la  one  well  wortbj 
of  attention^  and  all  persons,  who  happen  to  he  located  in  regiona  where  tibeic  | 
phenomena  prevail,  will  have  it  in  their  power  to  contribute  to  iha  real  advance-  Z 
I   ment  of  science,  by  carefully  and  accnraiely  noting  down  what  paases  ib(»ve  ' 


them,  more  effectoally  than  those  who  with  greater  pretensions  attempt  to  build 
up  theories,  which,  at  best,  can  have  no  other  object  than  as  means  of  classify- 
ing facts  and  guiding  observers  to  the  fittest  objects  of  examination. 


OF   VOLCANIC   THUNDER-CLOUDS. 


The  clouds  of  ashes,  smoke,  and  vapor,  which  issue  from  volcanoes,  exhibit 
the  phenomena  of  thunder  and  lightning.  All  observers,  ancient  and  modem, 
concur  in  their  evidence  on  this  question.  P/tny  the  younger^  in  his  celebrated 
letters  to  Tacitus,  speaks  of  the  lightnmg  that  issued  from  the  clouds  in  the 
eruption  df  Vesuvius,  in  the  year  79  of  the  Christian  era,  in  which  his  uncle, 
Pliny  the  naturalist^  lost  his  life.  Delia  Torre  gives  the  same  evidence  respect- 
ing the  eruption  of  1182  ;  and  Bracini  states  that  the  column  of  smoke  which 
issued  from  the  same  volcano  in  the  eruption  of  1631,  and  which  spread  in  the 
atmosphere  to  a  distance  of  forty  leagues,  was  attended  by  lightning,  by  which 
many  persons  and  animals  were  killed.  The  lightning  in  all  these  accounts 
is  described  as  being  tortuous  and  serpentine.  The  same  description  is  given 
by  Oiovanni  ValeUa  of  the  appearance  of  the  eruption  of  1707. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  foot  of  the  mountain  assured  Sir  William  Hamilton 
that,  in  the  eruption  of  1767,  there  were  more  terrified  at  the  lightning  which 
fell  among  them  than  at  the  burning  lava  and  other  fearfid  circumstances  at- 
tending the  eruption. 

Sir  William  Hamilton  states,  that  in  the  eruption  of  1779  there  issued  from 
the  crater  of  Vesuvius,  together  with  the  red-hot  fluid  lava,  constant  pufifs  of 
black  smoke,  intersected  by  serpentine  lightning,  which  appeared  at  the  mo- 
ment it  escaped  from  the  crater. 

In  1779  the  lightning  was  not  attended  by  audible  thunder.  It  was  other- 
wise in  the  eruption  of  the  16th  of  June,  1794,  of  which  an  account  has  been 
supplied  by  the  same  observer.  During  the  latter  eruption,  the  loudest  and 
most-continued  claps  of  thunder  were  heard.  The  lightning  was  in  this  case 
productive  of  the  usual  effects.  Houses  stricken  by  it  were  destroyed,  and  the 
clouds  of  ashes,  from  which  these  lightnings  issued,  were  carried  by  the  wind 
as  far  as  Tarentum,  a  distance  of  one  hundred  leagues  from  Vesuvius,  where 
the  lightning  struck  a  building  and  destroyed  a  part  of  it.  The  ashes  of  which 
this  cloud  was  composed  were  as  fine  as  common  snufif. 

According  to  Seneca,  a  great  eruption  of  Etna,  in  his  own  time,  was  accom- 
panied by  similar  effects,  and  the  same  phenomena  are  recorded  by  the  Abb6 
Francesco  Ferrara  of  the  eruption  of  1755. 

When  the  island  called  Sabrina,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Azores  (which 
has  since  disappeared),  rose  from  the  sea  in  1611,  columns  of  intensely  black 
smoke,  composed  of  dust  and  ashes,  ascended  from  the  bosom  of  the  deep,  and 
were  intersected  in  their  darkest  and  most  opaque  parts  by  vivid  lightnings. 

The  same  appearances  were  observed  in  the  small  volcano  which,  in  July, 
1831,  appeared  between  Sicily  and  Panteilaria. 

It  would  be  natural  to  ascnbe  the  electricity  of  volcanic  clouds  to  the  aque- 
ous vapor  which  is  ejected,  mixed  with  the  dust,  ashesr,  and  lava,  in  great  quan- 
tities nom  the  crater ;  but  this  supposition  is  not  so  free  from  difiiculties  as  to 
be  admitted  without  some  hesitation.  In  the  eruption  of  Vesuvius,  in  1794,  it 
is  hard  to  conceive  that  the  vapor  should  be  carried  uncondensed  from  Vesu- 
vius to  Tarentum ;  nor  was  there  anything  in  the  appearances  on  that  occasion 
which  indicated  the  presence  of  any  other  substance  in  the  cloud  save  a  fine 
dust ;  yet  the  lightning  struck  a  building  at  that  place.  According  to  the  nar- 
rative of  M.  TdUbMy  who  witnessed  the  phenomenon,  columns  of  black  smoke 
rose  from  the  ootaa  before  the  island  of  Sabrina  was  formed.     In  this  case. 
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any  aqueous  vapor  which  might  have  been  ejected  from  the  submarine  enter 
must  have  been  condensed  before  the  column  reached  the  surface  of  the  set, 
and  the  smoke  which  rose  into  the  atmosphere  must  have,  therefoie,  been  free 
from  vapor  ;  yet  this  smoke  or  cloud  of  volcanic  dust  was  intersect^  by  lights 
ning. 

OF   THE    HEIGHT   OF   STORMY    CLOUDS. 

The  distance  of  the  clouds  from  which  lightning  proceeds  is  estimated  by 
observing  the  interval  of  time  which  elapses  between  the  moment  at  which  the 
flash  is  seen  and  that  at  which  the  thunder  is  heard.  It  has  been  demonstrated 
by  certain  astronomical  observations,  that  light  is  propagated  through  space  at 
the  rate  of  about  two  hundred  thousand  miles  in  a  second  of  time.  This  space 
being  greater  in  a  vast  proportion  than  the  greatest  distance  at  which  any  tliim- 
der  cloud  can  be  placed  from  the  observer,  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  moment 
at  which  the  lightning  is  seen  is  practically  coincident  with  the  moment  at 
which  it  emanates  from  the  cloud.  It  has,  however,  been  also  proved  that 
sound  is  propagated  through  the  air  at  about  eleven  hundred  feet  per  second. 
This  rate  is  subject  to  some  small  variations,  depending  on  the  temperature  of 
the  air,  but  for  our  present  purpose  it  may  be  taken  at  its  mean  value.  If,  then, 
the  number  of  seconds  be  observed,  which  elapse  between  the  moment  a  flash 
of  lightning  is  seen  and  the  moment  the  thunder  consequent  upon  it  is  heard, 
and  eleven  hundred  feet  be  allowed  for  each  second  in  that  interval,  the  dis- 
tance of  the  place  whence  the  lightning  issues  from  the  observer  will  be  de- 
termined. Tnus,  if  five  seconds  elapse,  the  distance  will  be  five  thousand 
hve  hundred  feet ;  for  six  seconds,  it  will  be  six  thousand  six  hundred  feet,  and 
so  on. 

If  the  cloud  be  vertically  over  the  observer,  this  distance  will  be  equal  to  its 
actual  height  above  the  level  of  the  observer.    If  it  be  not  vertical,  then  its  an-  j 
gular  elevation  must  be  observed,  and  the  height  above  the  level  of  the  obserrer  j 
will  be  obtained  by  multiplying  the  computed  distance  by  the  trigonometrical  > 
sine  of  the  angular  elevation.  { 

The  height  of  thunder-clouds  is  also  attempted  to  be  determined,  by  obseir- ) 
ing  the  effects  produced  upon  objects  in  elevated  situations  stricken  by  the  s 
lightning  which  issues  from  them.  If  it  be  admitted  that  lightning  always  df- 
scends  from  the  clouds  toward  the  earth,  then  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  place  ) 
where  such  effects  are  manifested  must  be  lower  than  the  position  of  the  cloud  j 
from  which  the  lightning  proceeds  ;  but,  if  it  shall  appear  that  lightnings  some-  ) 
times  dart  upward,  nothing  respecting  the  height  of  the  cloud  can  be  inferred  j 
from  such  effects.  Among  those  effects  which  lightning  produces  when  it  ) 
strikes  the  earth  is  the  superficial  vitrification  of  rocks.  Such  effects  have  j 
been  obser>'ed  on  the  summits  of  some  of  the  highest  mountains  of  South  ( 
America  by  Humboldt,  on  the  summit  of  Mont-Blanc  by  Saussure,  and  on  the  ( 
Pyrenees  by  Ramond.  J 

In  cases  where  no  means  have  been  taken  by  those  who  witnessed  thunder-  J 
storms  to  determine  the  height  of  the  clouds  from  which  they  proceed,  the  sit- 
uations of  the  observers  themselves  afford  a  minor  limit  of  the  value  of  that 
height.  Bouguer  and  La  Condamine  were  assailed  by  a  thunder-storm  on  one 
of  the  summits  of  the  Cordilleras,  in  Peru.  Saussure  and  his  son  encountered 
violent  storms  on  the  Col  du  Geanf  and  Mont-Blanc,  MM.  Pe}T.ier  and  Hos- 
sard  witnessed  thunder-storms  on  the  Pic  de  TroumousCf  the  Pic  de  BaUtons, 
and  the  Tuc  de  Maupas^  in  the  Pyrenees. 

Such  are  the  principal  obser\'ations  collected  by  M.  Arago,  made  in  mount- 
ainous localities.     The  comparison  of  the  results  of  these  with  the  heights  of 
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thonder  clouds,  computed  from  observations  made  in  flat  countries  and  at  sea, 
would  supply  means  of  determining  whether  the  development  of  storms  is  af- 
fected by  the  density  of  the  air  in  which  the  clouds  float,  or  by  their  proximity 
to  the  surface  of 'the  earth.  Thus,  if  it  should  appear  that,  in  clouds  at  the 
same  height  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  storms  are  developed  more  frequently 
when  these  clouds  are  in  the  neighborhood  of  mountains,  and  therefore  at  a 
comparatively  small  distance  from  the  surface  of  the  earth,  it  would  follow,  with 
a  probability  proportionate  to  the  number  and  character  of  the  facts  observed, 
that  the  earth  exerts  an  influence  on  clouds  charged  with  electricity  independ- 
ently of  the  atmosphere  in  which  these  clouds  float. 

The  height  of  thunder-clouds  observed  in  a  flat  country,  or  at  sea,  are  ob- 
tained by  the  method  flrst  mentioned,  that  is,  by  observing  the  interval  between 
the  flash  and  the  thunder,  and  measuring  or  estimating  the  angular  elevation 
of  the  cloud.  Unfortunately,  the  latter  element  of  the  computation  has  been  very 
frequently  neglected  by  observers,  the  sole  object  having  been  apparently  to 
determine  the  distance  of  the  cloud  from  their  station,  and  not  its  vertical  height. 
In  some  cases  it  appears,  incidentally,  that  the  cloud  from  which  lightning  is- 
sued was  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  zenith,  and  consequently  the  distance  may 
be  taken  as  equivalent  to  the  height.  In  some  few  the  angular  elevation  has 
been  observed  and  recorded,  and  consequently  the  vertical  height  of  the  cloud 
may  be  computed. 

The  following  results  of  the  labors  of  various  observers  have  been  collected 
by  M.  Arago : — 


Ttolacca,  in  Mexico  - 
Suminit  of  Mont  Blanc 
Mont  Perdu(Pyreno«i) 
Pic  du  Midi  (Pyr.)  -    ■ 

PlAChincha,  (Cord.)     • 

ColdaO^ant 

Mont  Blanc- 
Pic  do  TroowoufoCPyr) 
Pic  do  Baletoot  {Pp.) 
Tuc  de  Maapaa  (Pyr.) 
Paris    -       .       -       • 

Tobolsk  (Siberia) 
Berlin  -       .       -       • 

Pon<UcberT7 
Tobolak       -       • 


Humboldt 
Saosiure  • 
Ramond   - 

Boufner  and. 
La  Condamine  ' 

Saassnre  - 


Peytier  and  Houard 


De  L'Isle  • 
Cbappe     • 

Lambert   • 

Legenlil  • 
Cbappe     • 


Heifhtof 
thamter- 

■trickea 

rock 
•bore the 

level  of 

tlMMB. 


5tb  July,  1788 


1890. 


18J7- 


«th  June,  1719 
2d  July,  17«1 
13thJulyJ761 
S5tb  May,  1773 
17th  June,  1773 

-|«8thOct.,17(» 

-Il7«l 


Venkd. 
beifbtor 
thondn- 

cload 
above  the 

IcTdor 


FeeU 

15,154 
15,777 
11.185 
«,0S7 


15,067 


1I,38S 

14,760 

9,840 

10.496 

10,894 

95,500 

10,955 

11,389 

6,939 

5.948 

10.894 

From  I  700  to 


Storm  mentioned  by  Bon- 
guer  in  hii  work  on  the  figure 
of  the  earth. 

The  thunder  in  thii  itorm 
■ucceeded  the  lightning  with- 
out  any  lenaible  interval. 


9,600 


The  height  of  thunder-clouds  determined  by  other  data  being  in  some  cases 
greater  than  the  heights  of  rocks  vitrified  by  lightning,  there  is  nothing  in  the 
comparison  of  the  results  exhibited  in  the  preceding  table,  to  justify  the  suppo- 
sition that  the  vitrifications  observed  by  Humboldt,  Saussure,  and  Ramon,  did 
not  proceed  from  lightning  which  issued  from  clouds  at  a  greater  elevation. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  facts  are  not  wanting  to  show  that  this  inference  can- 
not be  certainly  made.  There  is  a  church  in  Styria  erected  on  a  summit  of  a 
lofty  peak  called  Mount  Saint  Ursula.  Jean^Baptiste  Werloschnigg,  a  medical 
practitioner,  wboiuppened  to  visit  this  church  on  the  first  of  May,  1700,  ob- 
served a  itntHiOf  twnae  black  clouds  to  be  formed  below  him«at  about  half  the 
elevation  of  filltf)aM  where  he  stood.     These  clouds  soon  became  the  seat  of 
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a  violent  thunder-storm.  Meanwhile  the  heavens  remained  perfectly  clear,  the 
son  shining  with  unusual  splendor.  No  one  thought  for  a  moment  of  danger; 
nevertheless,  a  flash  of  lightning,  ascending  from  Uie  cloud,  struck  the  chorck, 
and  killed  seven  persons  who  were  in  company  with  Werioschnigg. 

It  is,  therefore,  clearly  established  that  lightning  may  issue  upward  Inn 
thunder-clouds. 

LIGHTNING. 

Lightnings  are  resolved  by  M.  Arago  into  three  classes  :  Firsts  the  tig^f^t 
which  present  the  appearance  of  narrow,  well-defined  threads  or  lines  of  light, 
following  a  course  which  is  clearly  enough  expressed  by  their  name.    In 
color  they  var/,  being  often  white,  sometimes,  purple,  blue,  or  violet.     See^U, . 
those  lightnings  which  appear  diffused  over  extensive  surfaces,  and  which  are  (    i 
commonly  called  sheet-lightning.     In  color  these  also  vary,  being  oflen  an  in- 
tense red,  but  occasionally  white,  blue,  or  violet.     This  lightning  has  an  ap- 
pearance of  a  momentary  light  seen  through  a  plate  of  glass  rendered  seim- 
transparent  by  having  its   surface   ground.     Third,  lightning  which  morei 
through  the  air  at  a  comparatively  slow  rate,  appearing  Uke  a  luminous  ball  or  / 
sphere,  or  like  a  globe  of  fire.     Let  us  call  this  halUlightning. 

The  almost  incredible  velocity,  as  will  hereafter  appear,  of  lightning  of  the 
first  class,  would  hardly  seem  compatible  with  the  sudden  and  extreme  changes 
of  direction  to  which  its  motion  is  subject.  This  frequent  reversion  of  direc- 
tion has  been  more  especially  observed  in  the  lightning  which  traverses  vol- 
canic clouds.  Minute  and  circumstantial  accounts  of  such  appearances  hate 
been  supplied  by  Sir  William  Hamilton  and  others,  who  have  observed  the  | 
eruptions  of  Vesuvius.  In  the  eruption  of  1707,  described  by  So  a  renting, 
the  lightnings  which  issued  from  the  crater  traversed  the  cloud  of  ashes  as  far 
as  the  cape  Pausillippo,  where  the  cloud  terminated.  Afler  attaining  that  p(HDl 
the  lightning  retraced  its  course,  and  struck  the  summit  of  the  volcano. 

Sir  William  Hamilton  states,  that  in  the  eruption  of  1779  the  lightning  was 
generally  confined  in  its  play  to  the  cloud  of  ashes  which  extended  toward 
Naples ;  that  in  traversing  that  cloud  from  the  crater  to  its  limits,  it  seemed  to  ' 
menace  the  city  with  destruction  ;  but  it,  nevertheless,  after  reaching  the  limit  , 
of  the  cloud,  returned  toward  the  crater,  where  it  rejoined  the  ascending  col- ; 
umn  whence  it  originally  issued.  \ 

Zigzag  lightning  seldom  flashes  between  two  clouds.  It  is  generally  mani- 1 
fested  between  a  cloud  and  some  terrestrial  object.  j 

It  has  been  supposed  that  the  extremity  of  the  lightning  of  the  first  class  has  ) 
a  barbed  form,  like  the  point  of  an  arrow.  Of  this  there  is  no  sufficient  eri-  \ 
dence.  It  is,  however,  sufficiently  ascertained  that  it  is  often  atiehded  by  the  ) 
effect  which  has  given  it  the  name  o{  forked  lightning.  Thus,  when  a  single  ) 
luminous  line  issuing  from  a  cloud  has  traversed  a  certain  distance  it  will  \ 
sometimes  divide  itself  into  two  lines,  which,  diverging  at  an  angle  more  or  i 
less  considerable,  will  strike  distant  objects.  In  some  cases  it  has  been  sefo  I* 
to  separate  into  three  perfectly  distinct  lines.  The  former  may  be  called  bt-  \ 
cuspidated^  and  the  latter  tri-cuspidated  lightning. 

Well-ascertained  examples  of  these  phenomena  are  rare  ;  the  occasional  ) 
occurrence  is  not,  however,  the  less  certain.  The  abbe  Richard  stales  thai  j 
he  witnessed  a  flash  of  lightning  which  left  the  cloud  in  a  single  line  of  light,  \ 
and  at  some  distance  from  the  earth  dividing  into  two,  and  each  part  struck  a  J 
separate  object.  , 

Nicholson  states,  that,  in  a  storm  which  broke  over  the  west  end  of  London,  | 
on  the  19th  of  Jjune,  1781,  being  at  Battersea,he  saw  distinctly  several  flashes  I 
of  bi-cuspidated  lightning.  ; 
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The  Abbe  Ferrara  relates  that  on  the  18th  of  June,  1763,  he  witnessed 
tri-cuspidated  lightnings  in  the  clouds  which  issued  from  the  southern  side  of 
Etna  during  an  eruption. 

The  German  meteorologist,  Kamtz,  states  that  he  witnessed  on  one  occa- 
sion, and  one  only,  tri-cuspidated  lightning. 

If  the  simultaneous  destruction  of  two  or  more  objects  in  the  same  locality 
by  lightning  could  be  taken  as  conclusive  evidence  of  a  corresponding  sub-di- 
vision of  a  single  flash,  numerous  examples  might  be  given  of  multi-cuspidated 
lightning.  Such  grounds  are,  however,  too  conjectural  to  be  admitted  as  the 
basis  of  any  safe  conclusions. 

It  is  a  general  opinion  that  cuspidated  lightnings,  or  lightnings  of  the  first 
class,  are  those  only  by  which  terrestrial  objects  are  stricl^n.* 

The  lightnings  of  the  second  class,  or  sheet-lightnings,  are  inferior  in  the  in- 
tensity, and  generally  different  in  the  color  of  their  light,  from  those  of  the 
first  class.  These  distinctions  are  very  apparent  whenever  the  space  over  which 
sheet-lightning  is  diffused  is  intersected  by  flashes  of  cuspidated  lightning. 
Sheet-lightning  sometimes  appears  to  illuminate  the  edges  only  of  the  clouds  ; 
occasionally,  however,  it  seems  to  issue  from  the  interior  of  their  mass.  The 
common  expression  that  the  clouds  appear  io  open^  is  strongly  indicative  of  its 
appearance. 

Sheet-lightning  is  that  which  is  the  most  frequent,  and  every  one  is  familiar 
with  its  appearance,  many  having  never  seen,  or  never  noticed  any  other.  In 
common  thunder-storms  it  appears  in  a  thousand  cases  for  one  in  which  cus- 
pidated, or  ball-Ughtning,  is  exhibited. 

The  flashes  of  sheet-lightning  often  appear  in  very  rapid  succession,  and 
continue,  with  interruptions,  for  many  hours.  In  extreme  heat,  these  flashes 
succeed  each  other  as  rapidly  as  the  flapping  of  the  wings  of  a  small  bird,  and 
present  a  flickering  appearance  in  the  clouds  which  they  illuminate.  The 
thunder  by  which  they  are  accompanied  is  generally  low  and  distant. 

Lightning  of  the  third  class,  or  ball-lightning,  is  still  more  rare  in  its  appear- 
ance than  the  zig-zag,  or  cuspidated  lightning.  The  following  instances  of  this 
meteor  have  been  collected  by  M.  Arago : — 

*  If  the  reader  has  attentively  considered  the  preceding  paragrapha,  and  what  baa  been  eloewbere 
written  on  tbia  aabject,  he  will  be  aenaible  of  toe  deficiency  in  the  Yocabalary  of  the  English  lan- 
guage as  regards  toe  effects  oeceasazy  to  be  expreseed.  There  are  three  distinct  terms  in  the  French 
bngnage.  Le  Tonnerre^  V Eclair,  and  La  Foudrt.  The  first  expresses  the  sound  proceeding  from  the 
doods  which  nsoally  follows  the  fiash  of  Ught,  and  is  properly  translated  by  thunder.  The  aecond 
ezpreaiea  the  lisht  which  precedes  the  thonder,  and  the  tbird  expresses  the  actnal  matter,  the  pkyH- 
eal  eubtianee,  wnatever  it  may  be.  which  strikes  terrestrial  objects,  and  prodacea  diose  effects  which 
•re  so  well  known.  In  English  there  is,  properly  speaking,  no  term  corresponding  to  La  Foudre, 
The  terras  thunder  and  lightning  are  indifferently  used  to  express  the  same  eflRoct  aa  when  we  aay 
ihunder-struck  and  etruckwitk  lightning.  In  French  there  is  also  the  osefol  and  neoeasary  Yerb 
fiudroyer,  of  which  there  ia  no  better  Engliah  synonyme  than  to  atrike  with  Ughtning,  The  term 
thunderbolt  corresponds  to  La  Foudre^  bat  it  is  scarcely  admiasible  into  the  nomenclatare  of  science. 
The  electric  Jtmid,  whkh  is  sometimes  used  to  avoid  the  term  thunder-boU,  is  fiiiahy,  masmnch  as  an 
effect  familiar  to  all  mankind  in  all  agaa^  ought  not  to  be  expraawd  by  atmnhaviogilwnediAtereiiBr- 
eiioe  to  modem  physical  science. 
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LogeutiL 
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Sir  W.  H»m{l(oti. 


Waiiil!Kiai«  and 
Pilcminui. 


Tfa»c  lerlob^  of  Bfc  iJiF^e 
k  half  feet  bi  dtameler. 

A  ^be  of  fire  struck  the 
eu^  and  rebooAiled 


A  globe  of  fife  tho  apparent 
ike  of  thcToooii,  accornpft- 
Uied  by  a  btMiPg  Doii»c. 

A  globe  of  fire  a«  large  «e  Ebe 
bead  ofa  taAn,  which  broke 
mW  ioar  pieciM  nc^v  the 
fbareh. 

Lirge  btlb  of  fine  whicht 
breaking  Into  ■  prodlgioaa 
Qumb^r  0  f  fr&g  ine  n  ts,  we  n> 
diapemcd  in  all  directionfl. 

Sdveral  bull*  ol'  tjr^*  prtijected 
fnna  die  cIoarJA  to  the?  eattb. 

A.  globe  of  fire  lu  lurge  &m  a 
barrel  fi&nHoiuJ. 

Tbn^  globe*  of  Sne  itaned 
jramlow  ckmda*  aod  mtil- 
daoly  diiappeared  witboqf 
tAf  expkmn. 

A  globe  of  fire  osdllated  for 
A  long  tjme  in  the  sir  over 
Iha  Tillage,  on  wfaJeb  tt  fell 
YBiticaUy. 

Meteon  like  fslUng  itan  fell 
horn  tbc  faigher  of  l^«t» 
ckkudia  to  the  li:rM-eT. 

Several  bftlLi  q^  htv  fell  from 
a  lafge  bl»ek  cloud  into  the 


id  They  de*irojwl  I 

I      chqrcb. 

■tntck  the  dfiat 
of  a  tower  Msi 
attire  to  iL 


A      houi«     neitf 
whiebSherbkc 


A  globe  of  fire  ptved  over 
the  village. 

Tbnw  Bocoewive  b&IU  of  fir^s 
fell  from  the  cloiida  in  a 
abort  interval  of  tiuie. 


A  gbbe  of  fire  fell  from  the 
cload«. 

LnmmoqHglolM:^  appeared  m 
tlio  voknuic  cloiidn,  whicb 
baret  If ko  iliellja  from  a  otor- 
tar,  projectidR  oq  oTety 
rido  xig  xa|  ffaabca. 

Two  ballfl  of  fins  bQutiiJed 
Ukc  elastic  htkUn  In  Hw 
clia|>&l  nnd  bunt  in  piece ji, 

A  Tolonimouf  glob«  of  fire 
fell  ainoog  penwofl  ajsem- 
bled  qmjcrtl^e  porch  of  tJic 
ebtirch  doriug  a  etoi-m.  At 
the  iame  tDoDveoi  foar 
KliallBrglobea  bursi  willito 
Ihacharch  mid  till^  itvritfa 
amlphnreoaH  Bmoke. 

In  the  aame  atorm.  tbe  obaerr^ 
era  being  in  a  room  in  the 

Sesir  Wforo  them  ax  a  foot 
Islmice^  and  about  their 
own  heiglii,  a  ball  of  fire 
ahoQt  ibe  n\^e  of  a  cloaed 
hand,    Auirouuded     by     a 
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erofthecJncfrk 


It 


Two  acrr^  irem 
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Pkoe. 

Tme. 

Obaerrer. 

AppearmnoM. 

Effecta. 

black  amoke.  Itbaretwith 

by  lightning. 
He  atated  that 

a  DoiM  like  that  of  tlte 

nmoltaneooa  ditcharge  of 

he     aaw     the 

gk>be  of  fire  in 
the    room    for 

diffaaed  throngh  the  booae. 

one  or  two  aec- 

Lia^hU  of  Yariooa  colon, 
and  baTing  Tarioaa  oacilla- 

onda   after    he 

waa  aenaible  of 

toiy  motiona,  were  aeen  to 

having    been 

play  throoffb  the  room. 

atnick. 

1781 

Sokolofll 

On  the  occaaion  of  the  death 
of  Bichmaim,  a  ball  of  fire 
paaaed  from  the  condoctor 
tohiabody. 

Bichmann  waa 
killed. 

Heweaflllaoo 

18Q0. 

David  Satttm. 

In  a  thonder-alorm  the  light- 
ning deaoended  the  chim- 

Tyne. 

ney  of  the  booae  of  the  ob- 

aerrer,  and  after  an  ezplo- 

bled  in  a  room,  saw  at  the 

door  of  the  room  a  globe  of 

fire,  which,  after  remain- 

ing aomecime  hnmovable. 
•dVanoed     to    the     mid- 

dle of  the  room,  where  it 

borat    into    leyeral    flag- 

menu  with  an  expkMion 

like  that  of  a  rocket 

Atm^95*40riaL 

JvljlS^lTML 

A  ffk>be  of  fire  feU  from  the 
clonda  opon  the  abip  Oood 
Hope,  wdich  borat  with  a 

ItkiOedoneaailor 

a,5aion.S. 

and      aeverely 

wounded     an- 

Tk>lent  exploaion.                   other. 

Before  the  concurrent  force  of  this  evidence  all  doubt  as  to  the  reality  of  ball- 
lightning  must  disappear. 

But  while  on  the  one  hand  we  are  compelled  to  admit  that  such  phenom- 
\  ena  do  occur,  and  that  they  are  true  electrical  effects,  on  the  other  hand  we 
are  no  less  compelled  to  trace  in  them  the  characters  of  a  different  kind  of 
electrical  discharge  from  the  ordinary  lightning  flash.  Professor  Faraday  divides 
the  forms  of  discharge  into  the  spark,  the  brush,  and  the  glow.  The  glow  is 
most  readily  obtained  in  the  rarefied  air  of  a  partially  exhausted  receiver  ;  and 
differs  from  the  brush  in  being  due  to  a  constant  renewal  of  discharge  instead 
of  an  intermitting  action.  Now  Mr.  Snow  Harris  suggests  in  his  recent  Trea- 
tise on  Thunder  Storms^  p.  38,  that  the  ball  discharge  in  question  possesses 
many  features  of  resemblance  to  the  glow  ;  and  in  addition  it  possesses  motion. 
The  latter  fact  is  readily  accounted  for,  inasmuch  as  the  cloud  which  causes  the 
discharge  is  always  progresshig.  The  transition  from  the  glow  to  the  spark,  or 
flash,  is  easily  explained ;  for  when  the  cloud  passes  over  any  terrestrial  ob- 
ject by  which  the  resistance  to  discharge  is  reduced  within  we  striking  dis- 
tance, disruptive  discharge  must  take  place  ;  the  glow  rems^ning  only  so  long 
as  the  resistance  opposed  the  actual  flash.  Such  a  ball  discharge  is  described 
as  having  approached  the  ship  "  Montague,"  and  to  have  exploded  on  the  top- 
mast ;  and  this  is  just  what  Mr.  Harris's  theory  would  lead  us  to  expect.  And 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  many  of  the  cases  before  us  are  not  to  be  classed 
among  the  eflfects  of  lightning.     We  shall  again  advert  to  this. 

ON  THB   SPEED   OF   LIOHTKINO. 

The  solution  of  this  problem  is  due  to  Wheatstone,  and  like  some  other  re- 
sults of  physical  inquiry,  such  as  the  abstraction  of  lightning  from  the  clouds, 
which  was  effected  by  a  boy's  kite,  and  the  iridescent  effect  due  to  the  varying 
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ma^itudeB  of  luminous  uodulations^  which  were  derived  from  obserrEtio 
aoap-bubblea  blown  from  a  tohacco*pipe,  it  19  found  in  the  plaything  of  a 
Every  one  knows  that  if  the  end  of  a  lighted  stick  be  whirled  rapidly  rot 
a  circle  or  other  curve  *  it  w^ll  present  the  appearance  of  a  continued  lit 
light,  the  lighted  end,  which  oceiipiesj  in  succession ^  every  point  of  die  < 
appearing  to  the  eye  lo  be  coniinualli^  present  at  all  its  points. 

Fig.  L 


To  develope  the  principle  on  which  this  fact  reate,  let  6g.  1  fepret 
wheel  with  ten  thin  spokes  or  radii,  dividing  its  circumference  in  ten 
parts,  and  of  iome  strong  bright  color,  such  as  red.  Let  this  wheel  be 
comnmnication  with  clock-work,  so  as  to  be  mad©  to  revolve  uniformly 
required  rate.  This  wheel,  having  tts  face  vertical,  and  turning  on  a  be 
tal  axis  ;  let  a  screen  he  placed  before  it,  so  as  to  conceal  it  from  view, 
this  screen  Jet  an  oblong  opening  be  made,  corresponding  in  magniiu< 
position  to  that  spoke  of  the  wheel  which  is  in  the  venical  position  an 
senied  from  the  centre  upwards  Let  the  screen,  with  auch  an  apertu 
represented  in  fig,  2. 


As  the  wheel  revolvea  its  spokes  pass  the  opening  o,  in  sticcessJon,  s 
the  motion  of  the  wheel  be  not  very  rapid,  a  person  placed  before  the  1 
will  perceive  the  spokes  appear  and  disappear  in  regular  and  uniform  m 
sion  at  the  opening.  If  tiie  velocity  of  the  wheel  be  gradually  increase 
succession  of  appearances  and  disappearances   will  be  rendered,  by  de 
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indistinct,  until,  at  length,  a  velocity  will  be  attained  which  will  cause  a  spoke 
to  be  continuallj  seen  at  the  opening  o,  in  the  same  manner  as  if  the  wheel 
were  at  rest,  and  the  spoke  o  were  placed  behind  the  aperture.  Now,  since 
it  is  certain  that  in  this  case  the  presence  of  the  spokes  at  the  aperture  is  suc- 
cessive, and  that  the  intervals  which  the  spokes  are  absent  bear  to  the  intervals 
of  their  presence,  the  proportion  of  the  breadth  of  the  spokes  to  the  breadth 
of  the  spaces  between  them,  it  necessarily  follows  that  the  eye  perceives  a 
spoke  at  the  aperture  during  the  intervals  when  no  spoke  is  present  there. 

This  circumstance  is  accoimted  for  by  considering  the  manner  in  which  vis- 
ion is  effected  by  means  of  the  mechanism  of  the  eye.  The  light  proceeding 
from  a  visible  object,  entering  the  pupil,  strikes  the  retina  and  produces  in  it  a 
certain  vibration,  which  vibration  is  the  immediate  cause  of  the  perception  of 
the  object  from  which  the  light  has  been  transmitted.  After  the  object  has 
ceased  to  transmit  light  to  the  eye,  this  vibration  continues  for  a  certain  time, 
just  as  the  vibration  of  a  musical  string  continues  for  a  certain  interval  fifter 
Uie  bow  which  put  it  into  vibration  has  been  withdrawn  ;  and,  as  the  vibration 
of  the  string  continued,  after  the  bow  is  withdrawn,  produces  the  perception  of 
a  proportionately  jHrdonged  sound,  so  the  vibration  of  the  retina,  after  the  visi- 
ble object  has  been  withdrawn,  produces  a  proportionately  prolonged  perception 
of  its  presence.  In  fact,  there  is  no  damper  in  the  mechanism  of  the  eye  to 
stop  the  effect  of  the  action  of  light  at  the  instant  that  action  ceases.  It  is, 
therefore,  an  interesting  phjrsiological  problem  to  determine  how  long  after  that 
visible  object  is  withdrawn,  and  the  action  of  light  ceases,  the  effect  on  the 
retinm  remains,  and  the  object  continues  to  be  seen.  This  problem  is  beauti- 
fully solved  by  the  apparatus  above  described.  The  velocity  of  the  wheel  be- 
ing gradually  augmented  until  the  spoke  appears  to  be  continually  present  at 
the  opening,  it  has  been  foimd  that  this  effect  is  produced  when  the  wheel  performs 
erne  complete  revolution  in  a  second  of  time.  Since  the  space  round  the  centre 
of  the  wheel  is  equally  divided  by  the  ten  spokes,  it  follows  that  in  this  case 
the  interval  between  the  arrival  of  two  successive  spokes  at  the  opening  is  one 
tenth  of  a  second,  and  this  must,  therefore,  be  the  duration  of  the  impression 
of  an  object  on  the  retina  after  it  has  been  withdrawn.  If  the  duration  were 
less  than  this  the  colored  spoke  would  not  appear  continually  at  the  aperture  o 
when  the  wheel  revolves  in  one  second,  but  would  alternately  appear  and  dis- 
appear. If  it  were  greater^  a  less  velocity  than  one  revolution  per  second 
would  be  sufficient  to  cause  its  continuous  appearance. 

Since  there  is  nothing  in  what  has  been  stated  to  render  it  necessary  that 
the  aperture,  through  which  the  spokes  are  seen,  should  be  in  the  vertical, 
rather  than  any  other  position,  it  follows  that  in  whatever  position,  round  the 
centre,  that  aperture  be  placed,  a  spoke  will  appear  to  be  continually  behind 
it,  so  long  as  the  wheel  revolves  at  a  rate  of  not  less  than  one  revolution  per 
second. 

If,  therefore,  there  be  two  or  more  such  apertures  made  in  the  screen,  a 
spoke  will  appear  constantly  behind  each  of  them.  In  fine,  if  there  be  an  in- 
finite number  of  such  apertures  round  the  centre,  or,  in  other  words,  if  the 
screen  be  altogether  removed,  spokes  will  be  seen  in  every  direction  round  the 
centre  without  any  open  spaces  between  them,  or  what  is  the  same,  the  wheel 
will  appear  as  a  circular  disk  of  uniform  red,  no  spokes  being  distinguishable. 
'  We  have  here  supposed  that  the  wheel  is  continually  illuminated.  It  is  ne- 
cessary now  to  inquire  how  long  light  must  shine  upon  it  in  order  that,  revolv- 
ing once  per  second,  it  may  appear  as  a  plane  disk  without  spaces  between  the 
spokes.  If  the  light  fall  upon  it  only  for  an  instant,  that  is,  an  infinitel3r  short 
time,  then  the  wheel  will  be  distinctly  seen,  for  the  tenth  of  a  second,  in  the 
position  which  it  had  when  the  light  fell  upon  it.  The  spokes  will  be  as  distinct- 
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If  visible  w  if  the  wheel  were  at  rest.  But  if  the  Hghi  continue  to  fall  upera 
the  wheel  during  the  lenth  of  &  second,  then  each  spoke  will  conuime  Ui  \  \ 
be  illuininated  from  ihe  position  it  has  ibe  moment  the  light  first  falh  upon  it, 
until  it  amTcs  at  the  position  which  the  preceding  spoke  had  at  that  mo- 
ment. Each  Bpoke  will,  therefore,  act  upon  the  eye  while  k  passes  ihmugii 
the  apace  be* ween  two  successive  spokes,  and  will,  therefore, be  seen  at  wm 
point  of  ibat  space ;  and  as  the  perception  it  causes  at  any  point  will  conlirnw 
while  the  spoke  passea  through  the  whole  of  that  apace,  il  follows  that  ih? 
^heel  will  appear  to  the  eye  as  a  flat,  circular  disk  uniformly  illuminated.        ^ 

If,  however,  the  light  continue  to  fall  on  the  wheel  during  an  interval  Icjj 
than  the  tenth  of  a  second,  suppose,  for  exam  pie ,  the  twentieth  of  a  seroTi(i»  i 
then  each  spoke  will  be  illuminated  while  passing  through  half  the  inieml 
between  two  successive  spokes,  and  the  wheel  will  present  the  appearance  erf 
a  circle  divided  into  ten  equal  sectors,  half  of  each  sector  being  risible  and 
half  invisible.  K  the  duration  of  the  light  be  any  other  part  of  the  tenth  of  a 
second,  the  wheel  will,  for  the  same  reason,  present  the  appearance  of  a  cirel* 
divided  into  ten  equal  sectors,  a  portion  of  each  sector  being  visible,  bearifJi 
to  the  remaining  portion,  invisible,  the  same  ratio  as  the  duration  of  th« 
light  bears  to  the  difference  between  that  duration  and   the  tenth  of  a  secwid. 

Such  an  instrument  will,  therefore,  serve  as  the  means  of  estimatinf  the  d* 
ration  of  any  light  which  continues  to  illuminate  the  wheel  for  a  period  of  1im« 
not  exceeding  the  tenth  of  a  second ;  and  it  is  evident  that,  by  rajyiog  ilw 
number  Df  apokes  and  the  velocity  of  the  wheel,  the  duration  of  any  light  rmy 
be  measured  when  its  amount  is  greater  or  less  than  the  tenth  of  a  second. 

Soch  is  the  instrument  which  has  been  applied  by  its  inventor  to  mea«an 
the  duration  of  a  flash  of  lightning,  and,  also,  of  the  electric  spark,  A  wheel 
consisting  of  a  hundred  spokes,  dividing  the  space  round  the  centre  ioio  it 
many  equal  sector??,  was  exposed  to  the  light  of  lighfuing  during  a  thunder- 
storm. By  clock-work,  it  was  made  to  revolve  ten  timea  per  second,  makiog^ 
therefore,  one  revolution  in  the  tenth  of  a  second,  and  mo^'iug  through  ihe  in- 
terval between  two  spokes  in  the  thousandth  part  of  a  second.  If  the  duratioo 
of  the  light  by  which  this  wheel  was  illuminaLed  amounted  to  the  thousandib 
part  of  a  second,  it  would  appear  as  a  complete  illuminated  disk  without  spokes. 
If  it  amounted  to  half  a  thousandth  of  a  second,  it  would  appear  as  a  circle 
divided  into  a  hundred  equal  sectors,  half  of  each  sector  being  visible  and  half 
invisible.  \(  the  duration  of  the  light  were  inaiantaneous,  il  would  appear  at 
a  wheel  with  a  hundred  apokes  stationary,  in  the  particular  pnaition  it  had  it 
the  moment  the  light  fell  upon  it. 

Now,  such  a  wheel,  being  thus  exposed  to  the  flashes  of  lightning,  in  a  storm, 
it  was  found  that  when  illuminated  it  always  appeared  stationary,  though  revolv- 
ing ten  times  in  a  second.     The  spokes   were  seen  disiinctly,  with  no  more 
than  their  proper  thickness.      Il,  therefore,  follows  that  the  duration  of  tbehght  \ 
of  the  flashes  did  not  amount  to  so  great  a  fraction  of  the  thousandth  part  of  a  | 
second  as  was  capable  of  being  appreciated  by  estimating  the   apparent  widih  i 
of  the  Bpoke s  when  seen  by   the  light  of  the  flashes.     The  duration  of  the 
flashes  mu&t  then  have  been  a  very  small  fraction  of  the  thousandth  part  of  a 
aecond. 

Bui  the  duration  of  a  flash  is  the  time  which  the  lightning  takes  to  move 
through  that  part  of  space  which  it  traverses  while  it  is  visible.     Hence  il  fel- 
lows, that  whatever  be  ihe  extent  of  such  a  distance,  it  is  traversed  in  a  very  1 
minute  fraction  of  the  thousandth  of  a  second.  J 

This  method  of  observation  has  only  been  applied  to  lighining  of  the  fifil  * 
and  second  kind,  no  opportunity  having  yet  been  found  to  apply  it  lo  ball-ligbt* 
niug. 


SILENT   LIGHTNING. 

When  the  heavens  are  perfectly  serene  in  hot  weather,  lightnings  are  fre- 
quently observed  to  continue  flashing  in  the  atmosphere  for  many  hours  unac- 
companied by  thunder.  These  have  been  called  heat  lightnings.  Such  appear- 
ances are  not  confined,  as  has  been  supposed,  to  those  parts  of  the  atmosphere 
which  are  near  the  horizon  ;  on  the  contrary,  their  light  extends  frequently  over 
the  whole  visible  firmament. 

Lightning,  unaccompanied  by  thunder,  appears  much  more  rarely  when  the 
heavens  are  clouded.  Sufficient  evidence,  however,  of  this  phenomenon  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  globe  has  been  collected  by  M.  Arago. 

Thibalt  de  Chanvalon,  in  his  meteorological  observations,  records  its  occur- 
rence on  two  days  in  July,  175J,  at  Martinique.  Such  lightning  is  very  com- 
mon at  the  Antilles.  Dorta  mentions  the  same  phenomena  at  Rio  Janeiro,  in 
a  paper  published  in  the  memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Lisbon,  in 
the  years  1783,  1784,  1785,  and  1787,  during  which  time  he  witnessed  one 
hundred  and  seventy  days  on  which  lightnings  were  seen  unaccompanied  by 
thunder. 

Lind  witnessed  at  Patna,  in  India,  latituae  N.  25^  37^  in  the  year  1826,  on 
seventy-three  days  lightning  without  thunder  ;  but  neither  Lind  nor  Dorta  state 
whether  the  heavens  were  clear  or  clouded.  The  probability  is,  that  where 
the  occurrence  of  the  phenomenon  was  so  frequent,  they  were  sometimes 
clouded. 

De  Luc,  the  younger,  mentions  a  great  storm  which  took  place  at  Geneva  on 
the  Ist  of  August,  1791,  during  which  very  vivid  lightnings  were  seen  without 
any  audible  thunder.  Some  of -the  flashes  on  this  occasion  were  so  strong  that 
the  loudest  claps  of  thunder  would  have  been  expected  to  follow  them.  In  the 
same  storm,  however,  other  flashes  were  accompanied  by  loud  thunder. 

Dalton  states  that,  in  Kendal,  on  the  15th  of  August,  1791,  at  nine  o'clock  in 
the  evening,  he  witnessed  in  a  storm  vivid  and  continual  flashes  of  lightning, 
but  heard  only  some  thunder  which  was  distant. 

At  Philadelphia,  in  the  month  of  July,  in  the  year  1841,  and  in  New  York, 
in  the  following  month,  I  witnessed  frequent  thunder-bursts  (as  they  are  there 
called^,  in  which  in  a  clouded  sky  I  saw  a  constant  succession  of  flashes  of 
lightmng,  which  sometimes  continued  for  several  hours,  accompanied  by  very 
short,  occasional  showers  of  rain.  On  these  occasions  thunder  was  sometimes 
not  heard  at  all,  and  sometimes  it  was  only  heard  after  long  intervals  of  silence, 
and  seemed  from  its  sound  to  be  distant.  The  lightnings,  nevertheless,  were 
vivid,  and  illuminated  the  heavens  to  the  zenith.  They  appeared  generally  like 
a  light  behind  the  clouds,  the  edges  of  which  were  strongly  illuminated,  the 
centres  more  faintly.  These  lightnings  sometimes  succeeded  each  other  so 
rapidly  that  they  had  a  fluttering  appearance,  like  the  motion  of  the  wings  of  a 
small  bird  ;  ana  this  fluttering  of  light  would  be  often  continued  for  three  or 
four  seconds.  These  trembling  lightnings  would  succeed  each  other  at  inter- 
Tals  of  some  minutes. 

OF  LUMINOUS   CLOUDS. 

In  die  darkest  nights  of  winter,  at  the  hour  of  midnight,  when  the  influence 
of  the  solar  light  is  altogether  withdrawn  from  the  atmosphere,  and  in  the  ab- 
sence of  moonlight,  a  sv^cient  quantity  of  light  is  always  diffused  to  render 
objects  around  us  faintly  visible,  and  to  enable  us  to  walk  without  hesitation  in 
any  open  country.    If  the  firmament  be  serene  and  cloudless,  this  light  is  as- 
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cribed  to  the  stars.  But  let  the  heavens  be  overcast,  let  the  stars  be  hidden 
by  an  unbroken  mass  of  the  most  dense  clouds,  and  still  a  sufficiency  of  light 
will  be  diffused  in  the  open  country  to  prevent  any  of  the  difficulty  and  incoo- 
venience  which  would  attend  any  attempt  to  walk  in  a  dark  cave,  or  in  aa 
apartment  with  closed  windows.  It  cannot,  then,  be  doubted  that,  in  the  most 
clouded  nights  of  deep  winter,  light,  proceeding  from  some  source,  is  diffused 
through  the  air.  If  this  light  be  supposed  to  be  that  of  the  stars  penetrating 
the  clouds,  it  is  necessary  to  admit  that  the  light  of  the  stars  in  a  cUar  night  is 
greater,  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  splendor  of  the  unclouded  noonday  ran 
exceeds  the  light  when  the  firmament  is  covered  with  dense  clouds.  No  one 
having  the  least  powers  of  observation  can  admit  such  an  assumption ;  and  if 
it  be  not  admitted,  there  remains  no  other  explanation  of  the  nocturnal  light  of 
a  clouded  sky,  except  in  the  admission  that  the  clouds  themselves  are/aituly  /»- 
minous. 

If  the  supposition  of  the  selMuminous  property  of  clouds  be  entertained,  the 
probability  that,  under  varied  circumstances  of  form,  density,  mutual  position, 
temperature,  and  many  other  conditions,  which  will  easily  suggest  themselres 
to  every  mind,  clouds  may  be  endowed  with  this  quality  in  various  degrees. 
The  probability,  therefore,  of  the  hypothesis  which  we  have  just  proposed  to 
account  for  nocturnal  light,  will  be  strengthened,  if  it  can  be  shown  that, « 
particular  occasions,  clouds  have  been  observed  unequivocally  and  in  nmch 
higher  degrees  luminous. 

In  a  memoir  of  Rozier,  dated  15th  of  August,  1781,  that  philosopher  states 
that,  being  at  B^zieres  on  that  day,  in  the  evening,  at  a  quarter  before  eigbt 
o'clock,  the  sun  having  gone  down,  and  the  firmament  being  overcast,  thunder 
was  heard.    At  five  minutes  past  eight,  it  being  then  complete  night,  the  stoxm 
having  attained  its  height,  Rozier  observed  a  luminous  point  above  the  brow  oft ' 
hill  fronting  his  house,  which  gradually  augmented  in  magnitude  until  it  as- 1 
sumed  tlie  iorm  and  appearance  of  a  phosphoric  zone,  subtending  at  his  eye  an 
angle  of  about  sixty  degrees  measured  horizontally,  and  having  the  apparent 
lu'i*»ht  of  a  few  feot.     Above  this  luminous  zone  was  a  dark  space  equal  to  its 
own  broaihh,  and  over  that  space  appeared  another  horizontal  zone,  of  the  same  i 
brouilih,  and  about  half  the  apparent  length.    The  middle  of  each  of  these  zones  j 
rxlubaod  a  uniform  brightness,  but  the  edges  were  irregular.      Lightning  is- 
siuhI  throo  limes  from  the  edges  of  the  inferior  zone,  but  no  thunder  was  audi- 
ble.     The  duration  of  this  extraordinarj*  phenomenon  was  nearly  a  quarter  of 
an  hour. 

Nicholson  relates  that,  on  the  30th  of  July,  1797,  at  about  ^ve  o'clock  in  the  i 
morning,  ho  observed  the  heavens  covered  with  dense  clouds,  which  moved } 
nipidly  to  the  west-southwest.     Lightnings  played  constantly  at  nonhwest  and  ( 
souihwosi,  which,  after  an  interval  of  twelve  seconds,  were  succeeded  by  loud  | 
chips  of  iliunder.     The  lower  parts  of  the  clouds,  which  were  undulated  and  \ 
checkered,  exhibited  a  red  light  which  was  very  vivid.    At  one  moment,  houses 
plactHl  in  front  of  that  which  he  inhabited  had  the  appearance  which  would 
have  Ivon  pnxluced  by  viewing  them  through  a  deep-blue  glass  ;  a:  that  time, 
on  Ivvii'.nii  at  the  clouds,  they  appeared  to  emit  a  blue  light, 

Heooana  states  that  the  clouds  over  his  oi>servau>ry  at  Turin  fre<;uent;v  dif- 
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this  light  was  equally  spread  in  all  directions.  It  resembled  the  light  of  the 
moon  seen  through  clouds. 

De  Luc  states  that,  returning  home  to  his  lodgings  in  the  neighborhood  of 
London,  on  a  winter  night,  when  the  atmosphere  was  clear,  and  not  cold,  he 
saw  a  band  of  clouds  intersecting  the  southern  meridian,  about  thirty  or  forty 
degrees  from  the  zenith,  and  extending  on  either  side  nearly  to  the  eastern  and 
western  horizons.  The  brightness  of  this  cloud  resembled  that  of  a  thin  cloud 
concealing  the  moon,  and  was  sufficient  to  render  the  stars  in  its  neighborhood 
invisible. 

Dr.  Robinson,  professor  of  Astronomy  at  Armagh,  states,  in  a  letter  to  M. 
Arago,  that,  during  the  voyage  of  Major  Sabine  in  Scotland,  undertaken  to  ob- 
serve the  lines  of  equal  magnetic  intensity,  that  officer,  being  at  anchor  in 
Lough  Scarig,  in  the  Isle  of  Sky,  observed  a  cloud  which  constantly  enveloped 
the  summit  of  one  of  the  naked  and  lofty  mountains  which  surround  that  island. 
This  cloud,  which  resulted  from  the  precipitation  of  the  vapor  brought  by  the 
constant  west  winds  from  the  Atlantic,  was  self-luminous  at  night,  not  occa- 
sionally, but  permanently.  Major  Sabine  saw  frequently  issue  from  it  jets  of 
light  resembling  those  of  the  aurora.  He  rejects,  however,  the  supposition  that 
these  jets  were  produced  by  real  auroras  near  the  horizon,  and  which  were 
conce«ded  from  direct  observation  by  the  mountain.  He  regarded  all  tbese 
phenomena  of  continued  and  intermitting  light  as  originating  in  some  physical 
property  of  the  cloud  itself. 

OF   THUNDER. 

Thunder,  as  every  one  knows,  is  a  certain  noise,  proceeding  apparently  from 
the  clouds,  which  usually  follows,  aAer  a  greater  or  less  interval,  the  appear- 
ance of  a  flash  of  lightning.  Of  all  natural  phenomena,  those  which  occupy 
the  meteorologist  present  the  greatest  difficulties,  when  it  is  necessary  to  con- 
vey a  precise  notion  of  them  to  those  who  may  not  immediately  have  witnessed 
them.  It  is,  doubtless,  to  this  difficulty  that  we  must  ascribe  the  practice  of 
meteorological  writers  of  resorting  to  similes  and  other  like  illustrations  in  their 
descriptions. 

Thunder  is  described  by  some  as  a  sound  resembling  the  acute  noise  pro- 
duced when  stiff  paper  is  torn,  or  when  a  strong  silk  cloth  is  suddenly  torn,  or 
when  a  heavy  wagon  is  rolled  rapidly  over  a  rough,  stony  road.  It  is  imitated 
with  much  effect  in  theatres  by  shaking  a  piece  of  sheet-iron  about  four  feet 
long  and  two  feet  broad.  This  is  held  in  the  hand  at  one  of  its  comers,  and 
the  varieties  of  thunder  may  be  imitated  by  skilfully  varying  the  movement  of 
the  hand. 

Thunder  is  sometimes  heard  as  a  clear,  single,  distinct  sound,  like  the  report 
of  m  gtm,  unattended  by  any  reverberation.  More  frequently  the  sound  is  deep, 
or,  in  a  musical  sense,  grave^  and  consists,  not  of  a  single  sound,  but  of  that 
rapid  succession  of  sounds,  first  increasing  and  afterward  diminishing  in  inten- 
si^,  which  has  been  expressed  by  the  term  roUing. 

The  difficulty  of  expressing  and  recording  in  words  the  exact  nature  of  such 
phenomena  has  limited  to  a  small  number  the  observations  on  which  any  safe 
reaaoning  can  be  based. 

The  duration  of  the  rolling  of  thunder  was  observed  and  recorded  by  De 
Lisle,  in  Parb,  in  the  year  1712.  On  one  occasion  it  was  observed  to  endure 
for  forty-five  seconds.  On  other  occasions,  during  the  same  storm  (17th  June), 
the  roll  continued  from  thirty-four  to  forty-one  seconds.  On  the  3d,  8th,  and 
28th  of  July,  the  roll  continued  on  different  occasions  from  thirty-five  to  thirty- 
nine  seconds. 
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De  L*Isle  also  observed  the  varying  intensity  of  the  sound  in  each  roll, 
some  cases  the  clap  is  loudest  at  the  commenceoientt  and  afterward  decl 
gradually  until  it  ceases  to  be  heard.  Sometimesi  it  commeuces  with  a  low 
barely  audible  sounds  which  augments  in  forc^  until  it  attainfl  a  maximum  I 
ness,  after  which  it  diminishes  gradually  in  intensity  until  it  becomes  inaud 
These  changes  were  carefully  observed  and  recorded  on  several  oecasioi] 
De  L'lsle.  Th«  following  examples  will  serve  to  tlluslrate  tlte  pbet 
enoD : —  * 


1712 
nth  of  June, 


0 
3 
12 
19 


Lightning  flnfihed* 

ThuDder  feebly  auditile, 

Thuader  loudest. 

Thunder  Iwcame  gmdaallj  iaaadiMCp 


2  lit  of  Jtdyj  0  LigfhtniaR  flashed* 

1 6  Thu  nder  feebly  h  eard , 

20  Thunder  loudwt, 

32  Thunder  heeame  gradnally  inaudible. 

Plh  of  JuITj  0  Lt^hiaing  ft  allied, 

II  Thandef  feehly  heard, 

IS  Thonder  loudest. 

%B  Loadent  thunder  began  to  decreate  in  l«irtf  • 

47  Thander  hecame  § raduallx  inaudtble. 

Btb  of  Jolf,  0        Light  ninir  flaitted. 

11  Tbaudcr  feebly  heai^- 

12  Thunder  becoiae  loudest. 

36         Th tinder  hegtin  to  decreafte  In  budneM. 
47         Thunder  beeame  gmdually  inaudible^ 

8tli  of  Jnlf,  0        Lightning  flashed. 

10         Thunder  fethly  heard* 

13  Thunder  became  loud. 

20        Thunder  broke  wiih  redoubled  fotce. 

35        Thunder  begnn  to  lose  lis  force* 

39        Thunder  became  gradualtj  inaudible* 

It  appears  from  these  observation  a  that  the  durations  of  the  loudest  pa 
each  roll  varied  from  twenty  to  thirty  seconds. 

The  degree  of  loudness  is  also  very  various.  On  the  3d  of  March »  ] 
the  tower  of  the  church  at  BuckUnd  Brewer  was  struck  by  lightning,  foU* 
by  a  clap  of  thunder  described  by  an  ear-witness  as  equal  to  the  simiiltai 
report  of  one  hundred  pieces  of  cannon* 

The  most  violent  ih  under  somctimeB  follows  ball -lightning*  When  ih€ 
Montague  was  struck,  on  the  4ih  of  November,  1749,  the  captain  (Chalt 
declared  that  the  sound  produced  by  the  eKplosion  was  equal  to  the  sin 
neoua  discbarge  of  several  hundred  pieces  of  ordnance,  but  that  it  did  ne 
above  half  a  second* 

The  interval  of  time  which  elapses  between  the  flash  of  lightning  am 
thunder  which  succeeds  it  is  en  important  element  in  the  theoretical  inret 
tiori  of  the  atmospheric  conditions  which  produce  these  phenomena*  It  i 
pecially  useful  to  ascertain  the  major  and  minor  limits  of  this  interval* 
observations  of  this  kind  collected  by  M.  Arago  are  arranged  in  ihe  folic 
table  :-^ 


Places. 

Time. 

Otwerrer. 

Intervals. 

Petenbuigh. 
Tobolsk. 

2d  May,  1712 
6th  June,  1712 

30th  April,  1712 
2d  July,  1761 

10th  July,  1761 

* 

De  L'Isle. 
DeiSsle. 

Seconds. 
42 
4S 
4S 
47 
48 
48 
49 
72 
42 
45 
47 
46 

2 

3 

4 

5 

M.  Araeo  states,  as  the  general  impression  on  his  memorjr,  that  he  has  often 
observed  me  thunder  follow  the  flash  after  an  interval  so  brief  as  half  a  second. 

In  the  early  part  of  June,  1841,  being  in  the  reading-room  of  the  Athe- 
ndnim  at  Philadelphia,  I  witnessed  a  vivid  flash  of  lightning  which  was  suc- 
ceeded by  the  loudest  clap  of  thunder  I  ever  recollect  to  have  heard.  The  in- 
terval was,  by  my  estimation,  a  very  small  fraction  of  a  second.  An  ordinary 
observer  would  have  said  that  the  flash  and  the  sound  were  simultaneous 

The  occurrence  of  thunder  not  preceded  by  lightning  has  not  been  proved 
by  evidence  as  clear  and  satisfactory  as  that  by  which  the  existence  of  silent 
Ughtnings  have  been  established.  No  example  is  found  of  it  in  any  of  the  me- 
teorological registers  kept  at  observatories  in  Europe.  Tkihault  de  Chanvalon, 
already  quoted,  mentions  in  the  register  of  bis  observations  made  at  Martinique^ 
that  in  October,  1751,  there  were  two  days  on  which  thunder  was  heard  with- 
out the  appearance  of  lightning ;  and  that  on  one  day  in  November  there  were 
three  loud  claps  of  thunder  without  lightning. 

On  the  19th  of  March,  the  vessel  in  which  Bruce  the  traveller  had  embarked 
on  the  Red  sea,  near  Cosseir  encountered  a  clap  of  thunder  so  violent  as  to 
strike  the  seamen  with  terror.     There  was  no  lightning. 

The  occurrence  of  thunder  when  the  firmament  is  cloudless  has  been  doubted. 
Senebier  speaks  of  thunder  on  clear  days  as  a  known  fact,  but  does  not  state 
whether  such  was  the  result  of  his  own  observations.  Volney  states,  that  on 
the  12th  of  July,  1788,  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  sky  being  unclouded, 
he  heard  at  Pont  Chartrain^  a  place  four  leagues  from  Versailles^  four  or  five 
claps  of  thunder.  At  a  quarter  past  seven  clouds  began  to  rise  in  the  south- 
west, and  in  some  minutes  the  heavens  were  covered.  Soon  aflerward  hail- 
stones fell  as  large  as  a  roan's  fist. 

The  noise  which  often  attends  earthquakes  is  similar  to  thunder,  and  by  an 
mcoustic  deception  not  yet  clearly  explained,  it  is  heard  as  if  it  proceeded  from 
the  upper  regions  of  the  air.  Observations,  therefore,  of  supposed  thunder 
with  a  clear  sky,  in  places  subject  to  earthquakes,  cannot  safely  be  received  as 
evidence  of  real  thunder. 


THE  ATTEMPTS  TO  EXPLAIN   THE   PHENOMENA   OF   THUNDER   AND   LIGHTNING. 

Although  the  investigations  of  Franklin  removed  all  doubts  respecting  the 
identity  of  lightning  and  artificial  electricity,  still,  in  the  great  variety  of  atmo- 
spheric phenomena  developed  in  the  disturbances  of  electrical  equilibrium  which 
are  produced  on  so  grand  a  scale  in  the  vast  regions  of  the  air,  much  remained 


and  siilt  remains  unexplained.     Succeeding  philosoplierd  hnve  accDmpliabd 

little  more  ihan  eihibiiingt  by  direct  experitnentg,  and  by  tbe  conipan^n  of 
numerous  observations,  analogies  which  throw  more  or  lea^  Hgbt  on  the  reli^ 
tiona  be  I  ween  the  appearanet^s  which  are  exhibited  in  the  aimosphere  and 
those  general  laws  which  have  been  deduced  from  experimenu  made  on  &iti^ 
ficial  electricity. 

The  luminous  appearances  wliich  alien d  ihe  electrical  discharges  in  the  M- 
mosphere,  and  which  characterize  the  different  kinds  of  lightning,  must  be  nj- 
garded  as  explicable  on  the  same  principles  as  those  of  artificial  elecincity ;  aiuJ 
the  various  hypotheses  and  conjectures^  more  or  less  plausible,  which  )|4t» 
been  proposed  to  account  for  the  one  must  ei^ually  be  brought  to  bear  on  tie 
other. 

To  regard  the  principle  which  darts  through  space  with  the  enormous  f«- 
lociiy  which  the  observations  of  Professor  Wheatstone  have  sbowu  lighlning 
to  be  endowed  with,  as  ponderable  matter,  is  extremely  diiEcult,  If  it  be  ptm- 
derable  matter  it  must  follow  the  path  of  projectiles,  and,  consequently,  its  course 
must  be  curved  with  a  concavity  turned  toward  tlxe  earth,  excfrpt  When  it  fsL- 
Iowa  the  vertical  direction.  In  the  zigzag  path  of  cuspidated  lightnin]^  tbm 
is  nothing  analogous  to  this.  On  the  other  hand,  such  rapid  and  rectilinear 
motions  are  quite  consouant  with  the  supposition  of  a  sysEctn  of  unduUiioDs 
propagated  through  a  highly  elastic  mediumf  and  are  in  all  respects  apalugou* 
to  the  actual  phenomena  of  light.  The  bi-cuspidated  lightning  finds  m  obr^ 
ous  type  in  the  double  refraction  of  crj^stallized  media,  and  tbe  heterog«ii0ll 
matter  suspended  in  different  strata  of  the  air  through  which  the  lightninf  it 
transmitted  completes  the  parallel. 

Tbe  undulalory  hypothesis  is,  nevertheless,  beset  with  its  own  diSiculiiH  . 
How  can  the  pulsations  of  an  imponderable  ether  be  reconciled  with  the  mfr  | 
chanical  effects  of  lightning  ?  The  analogy  to  the  phenomena  of  light  fails 
when  it  is  considered  that,  uotwithstanding  its  velocity  of  200,000  miles  per 
second,  light  has  never  acquired  in  its  motion,  even  when  condensed  by  th« 
largest  burning  reflector,  sufficient  momentum  to  affect  in  any  sensible  degree 
the  hghlest  subatauce  suspended  in  vacuo  by  a  filament  of  apider*s  web,  while, 
on  the  contrary,  the  electric  fluid,  issuing  from  the  clouds,  splits  rocka^  ovei- 
turns  the  most  massive  structures,  destroys  gigantic  trees,  and  projects  lo  t 
distance  enormous  weights. 

But  of  all  the  forms  under  which  the  results  of  electrical  explosions  in  the 
air  present  themselves,  the  most  inexplicable  is  that  of  h&U-hghtning.  Obsei- 
vation  seems  to  countenance  the  supposition  that  these  globes  of  fire  are  real 
agglomerations  of  ponderable  matter  formed  in  the  regions  of  the  air  by  so  mi 
unexplained  process.  Where  such  formations  are  made  ;  whence  proceed  their 
ponderable  constituents ;  what  is  their  nature;  what  sustains  them  in  the  air; 
and  what  causes  finally  prccipitMe  them  j  aro  questions  before  which  scicncf 
is  mute. 

The  constituents  of  the  atmosphere  are  oxygen  and  azote,  in  the  pTOportion 
of  four  parts  by  weight  of  the  former  to  fourreen  of  ibe  latter.     If  the  electric  ! 
spark  ba  transmitted  through  a  mixture  of  these  two  gases  confined  in  a  glass 
tube,  a  portion  of  the  oxygen  will  combine  chemically  with  a  portion  of  the 
azote,  and  nitric  acid  will  be  formed^     What  the  electric  spark  does  in  such  a 
mixture  the  transmission  of  the  electric  fluid  accomphshes  in  the  atmosphere,  ] 
and  nitric  acid  is  formed,  distinct  traces  of  which  are  discoverable  in  the  rain  < 
which  falls  in  tbnuder-siorms.     If,  then,  tliia  power  of  determining  the  chemi-  | 
cal  combination  of  these  constituents  of  the  air  be  undeniable  in  this  case,  wo  i 
cannot  reject  the  possibility  of  other  combinations  being  effected  by  the  same 
agency.     Besides  oxygen  and  a^ote,  the  proper  constituents  of  pure  atmo- 


speric  air,  there  are  Tarious  foreign  substances  occasionally  suspended  in  it,  of 
which  the  chief  but  not  the  only  one  is  the  vapor  of  water.  Carbonic  acid  ex- 
ists in  it  in  rariable  quantity  but  it  is  nowhere  totally  absent.  Saussure 
found  it  in  air  collected  at  the  top  of  Mont  Blanc.  Fusinieri  states  that  he 
constantly  found  sulphur,  iron,  and  its  different  oxides,  in  fissures  through 
which  lightning  has  forced  its  way. 

If  such  analogies  be  considered  to  have  any  weight,  it  is  not  impossible  to 
imagine  the  constituents  of  solids  to  be  suspended  in  the  atmosphere  in  a 
Tsporous  sublimated  state,  and  to  coalesce  and  enter  into  combination  by  the 
traasmission  through  them  by  a  strong  discharge  of  electricity.  But  as  a  mat- 
ter of  foci  is  it  proved  that  ponderable  masses  in  a  state  of  ignition  have  actu- 
ally fallen  from  the  clouds  ?  The  following  evidence  is  produced  by  M.  Arago 
on  this  question : — 

Boyle  states  that  in  July,  1681,  the  British  ship  Albemarle  was  struck  with 
lightning  off  Cape  Cod.  A  mass  of  burning  bituminous  matter  fell  in  the  boat 
suspendied  at  the  stem  of  the  vessel,  which  diffused  an  odor  like  that  of  gun- 
powder. It  was  consumed  in  the  place  where  it  fell,  after  ineffectual  ef- 
finrts  to  extinguish  it  by  water,  or  to  throw  it  out  of  the  boat  with  rods  of 
wood. 

Silent  lightnings,  whether  they  appear  in  a  clear  or  clouded  sky,  are  usually 
explained  by  the  supposition  that  they  are  the  reflection  of  lightnings  which 
issue  from  clouds  below  the  horizon,  and  so  distant  that  the  thunder  which 
accompanies  them  cannot  be  heard.  It  has  been,  on  the  other  hand,  objected, 
that  the  splendor  of  lightning  is  not  sufficiently  intense  to  cause  a  reflection  so 
bright  as  the  silent  lightnings,  and  that  a  reflection  inferior  in  brightness  to  light- 
ning itself  in  the  same  proportion  as  twilight  is  to  the  brightness  of  the  sun, 
woidd  not  be  visible.  To  this  objection  M.  Arago  replies  by  the  following. 
facts : — 

Cassini  and  Lacaille,  when  engaged  in  making  a  series  of  experiments  on 
the  velocity  of  sound,  in  the  year  1739,  saw  the  light  produced  by  the  dis- 
charge of  a  piece  of  ordnance  placed  at  the  base  of  the  lighthouse  of  Cette, 
altliongh  at  the  station  they  occupied  both  the  town  and  the  lighthouse  were 
concetded  by  intervening  hills. 

In  1803  M.  Zach  gave  signals  on  the  Brocken  (a  mountain  of  the  Harz 
range),  by  exploding  six  or  seven  ounces  of  gunpowder.  The  light  produced 
by  this  was  seen  by  observers  stationed  on  Mount  Kellenbergy  at  a  distance  of 
nearly  three  leagues  from  the  Brocken.  Since  a  direct  view  would  have  been 
Tendered  impossible  by  the  convexity  of  the  earth,  the  light  must  have  been  seen 
by  reflection. 

The  flashes  of  artillery  discharged  at  the  base  of  the  Hotel  des  Invalides,  at 
Paris,  are  visible  in  the  gardens  of  the  Luxembourg^  near  the  Rue  d'Enfer, 
although  the  highest  point  of  the  dome  of  the  hotel  is  invisible  from  that  place. 

If,  then,  the  feeble  effect  produced  by  the  explosion  of  a  few  oimces  of  gun- 
powder be  sufficient  to  be  so  apparent  by  reflection,  may  it  not  be  expected 
that  the  more  resplendent  illumination  produced  by  lightning  would  be  infi- 
nitely more  vivid  ?  • 

That  this  mode  of  explaining  silent  lightning  may  not  take  the  character  of 
mere  conjecture,  it  will  be  necessary  to  show  that  distant  lightnings  are  actually 
visible  when  the  thunder  which  accompanies  them  is  inaudible.  Two  unex- 
ceptionable observations  are  adduced  for  this  purpose. 

On  the  night  between  the  10th  and  11th  of  July,  1783,  the  weather  being 
calm  and  the  sky  unclouded,  Saussure,  stationed  at  theHospice  of  the  Grimsel, 
looking  in  the  direction  of  Geneva,  saw  on  the  horizon  some  streaks  of  clouds 
from  which  lightning  issued,  but  no  thunder  was  heard.     It  was  afterward  as- 
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certained  that  at  the  moment  this  occurred  a  storm  broke  over  GeneTa  the  most 
terrific  that  the  people  of  that  country  ever  witnessed. 

On  the  21  St  of  July,  1813,  Mr.  Luke  Howard,  observed  at  TaUenkam,neu 
London,  in  a  clear  sky,  lightning,  such  as  is  called  heat-lightning,  appear  tow- 
ard the  southeast.  It  was  aflerward  ascertained  that  a  violent  storm  at  that 
moment  raged  in  France,  which  extended  from  Calais  to  Dunkirk.  This  ligfal- 
ning,  above  fifty  leagues  distant,  was  visible  in  the  atmosphere  of  London. 

It  must  then  be  admitted  as  proved,  that  silent  lightnings  may  be  and  nmt- 
times  are  produced  by  the  reflection  in  the  atmosphere  of  lightning  of  which  the 
thunder  is  too  distant  to  be  heard.  But  it  does  not  therefore  follow  that  toch 
appearances  must  be  and  always  are  produced  by  that  cause.  On  the  contniy, 
heat-lightnings  frequently  present  appearances,  to  explain  which  it  would  be 
almost  impossible  to  admit  the  hypothesis  of  distant  storms.  Thus  it  frequently 
happens  that  when  the  whole  visible  firmament  is  unclouded,  these  lightnings 
will  play  for  entire  nights  on  every  side  of  the  horizon,  and  will  extend  even  lo 
the  zenith.  If  distant  storms  were  admitted  to  explain  such  phenomena,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  suppose  that  portion  of  the  atmosphere  visible  from  a 
single  place  clear  and  serene,  yet  surrounded  on  every  side  by  a  ring  of  clouds, 
throughout  which  storms  rage.  The  improbability  of  such  an  hj^thesis  it 
apparent. 

M.  Arago  proposed  for  the  decision  of  this  question,  the  same  expedient 
which  he  suggested  a  few  years  ago,  in  his  essay  on  comets,  to  determiiie 
whether  their  tails  were  self-luminous,  or  derived  their  light  from  the  sua. 
There  are  certain  crystals  endowed  with  optical  properties,  in  virtue  of  which, 
objects  viewed  through  them  are  seen  under  different  appearances  accordiag 
as  those  objects  are  self-luminous  or  illuminated  by  light  derived  from  other 
objects.  He  proposes  that  the  silent  lightnings  shall  be  observed  through  suck 
crystals,  and  the  question  whether  they  be  actual  lightnings,  unattended  bj 
thunder,  or  only  reflections  of  distant  lightnings,  be  thus  decided. 

Thunder  unaccompanied  by  lightning,  is  explained  by  M.  Arago,  by  sup- 
posing two  strata  of  clouds  at  different  heights,  of  which  the  superior  stratum 
is  the  seat  of  the  thunder-storm,  and  of  which  the  inferior  stratum  is  sufficieniiv 
dense  to  be  impervious  to  the  light  which  precedes  the  thunder.  Nevertheless, 
the  density  of  the  inferior  cloud  will  not  at  all  impede  the  transmission  of  sound 
through  it,  and  the  thunder  will  consequently  be  heard  while  the  lightning  is 
invisible. 

The  method  of  computing  the  distance  of  stormy  clouds  by  observing  the 
interval  which  elapses  between  the  flash  and  the  thunder,  is  based  upon  the 
assumption  that  the  sound  is  produced  in  the  cloud.  It  has  been  however  nium- 
lained  by  some  persons,  that  when  the  electric  discharge  takes  place  between 
a  cloud  and  the  earth,  the  lightning  issues  from  the  earth  to  the  cloud.  Ac- 
cording to  the  liypothesis  of  a  single  electric  fluid,  this  would  always  be  the 
case  when  the  cloud  is  negatively  electrified.  As  a  test  of  this,  M.  Arago  pro- 
poses to  observe  the  interval  between  the  appearance  of  the  lightning  and  the 
perception  of  the  thunder  under  circumstances  in  which  the  distance  of  the 
cloud  is  known  by  other  means  within  a  given  limit.  If  the  distance  obtained 
by  computation  from  observing  the  interval  between  the  light  and  the  sound  be 
manifestly  less  than  the  known  minor  limit  of  the  distance  of  the  cloud,  it  must 
then  follow  that  the  seat  of  the  sound  is  not  the  cloudy  but  is  some  place  in  the 
atmosphere  less  distant,  which  would  necessarily  be  the  case  if  the  hghmins 
issued  upward  from  the  earth.  This  method  of  observation  might  be  practised 
in  the  neighborhood  of  any  lofty  tower  or  steeple,  or  near  a  hill,  or  by  meaus 
of  a  small  balloon  confined  by  a  cord  to  a  given  height.  If  the  cloud  were  ob- 
served to  be  considerably  above  any  such  objects  and  yet  the  computed  distance 
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of  the  seat  of  the  sound  considerably  below  them,  the  conclusion  just  stated 
would  be  justified. 

From  the  observations  which  have  been  recorded  of  the  time  between  the 
flash  and  the  thunder,  it  appears  that  although  in  one  instance  this  interval 
amounted  to  seventy-two  seconds,  it  usually  does  not  exceed  forty-eight  sec- 
onds. It  follows,  then,  that  the  greatest  distance  from  which  the  atmospheric 
esqplosions  which  produce  thunder  are  heard  at  about  ten  miles.  If  the  single 
recorded  observation  of  an  interval  of  seventy-two  seconds  can  be  relied  on, 
it  would  follow  that  in  that  particular  case  thunder  was  heard  at  the  distance 
ci^Uen  miles. 

Evidence  still  more  direct  and  convincing  can  be  adduced  that  beyond  the 
distance  of  eight  or  ten  miles  thunder  is  inaudible. 

When  the  steeple  of  Lestwithiel  in  Cornwall  was  struck  by  lightning,  on  the 
25th  of  January,  1757,  and  almost  entirely  destroyed,  the  thunder  was  terrific ; 
yet  Smeaton  the  engineer,  who  was  then  within  thirty  miles  of  the  place, 
heazd  no  thunder.  Muschenbroeck  states  that  thunder  at  the  Hague  is  inaudi- 
ble at  Leyden  and  at  Rotterdam,  the  distance  of  the  former  being  ten  and  the 
latter  twelve  miles.  There  are  also  examples  of  violent  storms  breaking  over 
Amsterdam  which  were  inaudible  at  Leyden,  the  distance  being  about  twenty 
miles. 

To  deduce  right  conclusions  from  these  facts  it  will  be  necessary  to  con- 
sider the  distances  at  which  other  sounds,  generally  much  less  intense  than 
tbmider,  are  heard.  Cannon  discharged  at  Florence  are  heard  at  Leghorn, 
m  distance  of  fifty  miles ;  at  Leghorn,  are  heard  at  Porto  Ferraio,  the  same 
distance.  The  cannonade  at  the  siege,  was  audible  at  Leghorn,  a  distance  of 
about  ninety  miles.  It  may  be  added  that  the  great  bell  of  St.  Paul's  cathe- 
dral in  London,  is  said  to  be  audible  at  Windsor,  a  distance  of  about  twenty- 
four  miles. 

The  conditions  of  the  atmosphere,  which  affect  the  transmission  of  sound, 
are  imperfectly  understood,  and  it  is  therefore  the  more  necessary  to  accumulate 
well-ascertained  facts,  to  form  a  safe  basis  for  general  reasoning.  It  is  generally 
believed  that  sounds  are  heard  more  distinctly  and  at  greater  distances  in  win- 
ter, especially  in  frost,  than  in  summer.  This  popular  impression  has  been 
corroborated  in  the  narrative  of  those  who  have  made  voyages  to  the  polar  re- 
gions. Parry  states  that  he  frequently  heard  distinctly  at  the  distance  of  a 
mile,  men  conversing  in  their  ordinary  voice.  On  the  11th  of  February,  1820, 
he  heard  a  man  singing  to  himself  (and  therefore  probably  in  rather  a  low 
tone),  at  more  than  a  mile  distant. 

Durham  observes  that  new-fallen  snow  impedes  the  transmission  of  soimd, 
and  that  fogs  also  deaden  its  force.  This  latter  effect,  however,  is  not  inva- 
riable. In  a  November  fog,  in  1812,  Mr.  Howard  heard  distinctly  at  five  miles 
from  London,  the  noise  of  the  carriages  rolling  over  the  streets. 

Humboldt  has  proved  that  sounds  are  audible  at  greater  distances  by  night 
than  by  day ;  and  from,  the  circumstances  under  wluch  his  observations  were 
made,  it  would  appear  that  the  silence  of  night  could  not  be  assumed  as  an  ex- 
planation of  this. 

It  seems  to  be  established  that  an  adverse  wind  is  an  impediment  to  the 
transmission  of  sound  ;  but  according  to  the  observations  of  M.  F.  Delaroche, 
a  favorable  wind  does  not  assist  it. 

Volney,  at  Pontchartrain,  heard  four  or  five  claps  of  thunder.  Looking  care- 
fuUy  round  him,  he  could  see  no  clouds  either  in  die  heavens  or  near  the  earth. 
Now  since  thunder  has  never  been  heard  at  a  greater  distance  than  fifteen 
miles,  and  since  an  object  to  be  invisible  at  that  distance  with  a  well-defined 
horizon  mns^have  an  elevation  less  than  about  one  hundred  feet,  it  follows 
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either  that  the  thunder  heard  by  Volney  on  that  occasion  was  produced  in  tbe 
clear  atmosphere,  or  that  it  proceeded  from  a  cloud  not  more  than  tluity-thiee 
yards  from  the  ground,  at  a  distance  of  about  fifteen  miles  from  the  cA^smer. 

It  has  been  elsewhere  stated  that  the  explanation  proposed  and  uniTenaUj 
received  as  accounting  for  the  phenomena,  is  a  sudden  displacement  of  the  lii, 
produced  by  the  electrical  discharges,  in  which  lightning  is  evolved.  Since 
all  sound  must  proceed  from  an  agitation  of  the  air,  and  since  lightning  ind 
electricity  are  identified,  this  explanation  consists  of  little  more  than  a  stue- 
ment  of  the  facts.  A  more  rigorous  account,  however,  must  be  exacted  6om 
those  who  would  propound  an  adequate  theory  of  thunder. 

Some  have  explained  the  origin  of  thunder,  by  supposing  that  the  elecliic 
fluid,  in  passing  with  great  velocity  through  the  air,  leaves  behind  it  a  vacooB; 
that  the  air  rushing  suddenly  into  this  vacuum  produces  a  detonation  like  thai 
which  takes  place  in  the  common  experiment  in  which  a  vacuum  being  pf»> 
duced  under  a  bladder  extended  tightly  over  the  mouth  of  a  receiver,  the  Mad- 
der is  broken  by  the  pressure  o^  the  external  air.  To  make  this  explanatioa 
valid,  it  would  be  necessary  to  show  how  the  vacuum  is  produced,  or  that  it  it, 
in  fact ^  produced,  otherwise  the  explanation  is  reduced  to  a  mere  conjectars. 

It  is  also  explained  by  supposing  that  the  electric  fluid  in  passing  tbrongk 
the  air,  compresses  successively  the  air  lying  before  it,  whence  there  residli 
a  displacement  of  those  masses  of  air  which  are  contiguous,  and  conseqoeiidj 
a  series  of  contractions  and  dilatations,  which,  extending  to  a  distance,  prodici 
long-continued  reverberations. 

M.  Pouillet  rejects  these  h3rpotheses  as  insufficient  to  explain  the  phe- 
nomenon. He  considers  that  if  such  were  the  cause  of  thunder,  the  imssi^ 
of  a  cannon-ball  through  the  air  ought  to  produce  a  like  effect.  M.  ronilkt 
maintains  that  when  an  electric  discharge  takes  place  between  two  bodiei 
charged  with  opposite  electricities,  the  fluid  does  not  actually  pass  from  the  OM 
body  to  the  other,  but  that  the  effect  is  produced  by  a  series  of  decompositioos 
and  recompositions  of  the  natural  electricities  of  the  molecules  of  the  inter- 
vening medium,  precisely  similar  to  that  which  takes  place  in  a  liquid  solution 
in  which  the  poles  of  the  Vohaic  arrangement  are  immersed.  He  argues  tha: 
there  must  thence  result  vibrations  more  or  less  violent  in  the  ponderable  mat- 
ter of  that  medium,  which  would  be  sufficient  to  explain  the  sound. 

The  rolling  of  thunder  has  by  some  been  ascribed  to  the  effect  of  echo.  That 
echo  has  in  some  cases  a  share  in  the  production  of  the  phenomena  cannot  be 
doubted  by  any  one  who  has  ever  witnessed  an  Alpine  storm.  A  multitude  of 
causes  affecting  the  loudness,  the  reverberation,  and  the  continuity  of  the  peak, 
are  quite  apparent.  The  question  is  whether  echo  is  the  only  cause  of  the 
rolling  thunder. 

It  has  been  shown  that  the  duration  of  the  thunder-roll  amounts  sometimes 
to  forty-five  seconds.  Whether  the  echoes  of  any  sound  ever  have  such  dura- 
tion, can  only  be  determined  by  observation.  The  example  of  the  often-re- 
iterated echo  at  a  certain  island  on  the  lake  of  Killamey,  is  known  to  all  travel- 
lers. Mr.  Scoresby  observed  on  a  particular  occasion  its  duration,  and  found 
it  about  thirty  seconds.  The  original  sound  is  usually  produced  by  the  dis- 
charge of  a  small  piece  of  cannon. 

It  would  seem  that  on  the  occasion  of  Mr.  Scoresby's  observations,  a  pistol 
was  used.  It  is  argued  by  M.  Arago,  that  if  a  cannon  had  been  used,  the  du- 
ration would  have  been  much  greater,  and  probably  equal  to  the  continuance 
of  the  longest  roll  of  thunder. 

Durin5  the  experiments  made  to  determine  the  velocity  of  sound  in  June, 
1822,  MM.  Humboldt,  Bouvard,  Gay-Lussac,  and  Emile  de  Laplace,  heard 
the  echo  of  a  cannon  discharged  near  them  during  twenty-five  seconds. 
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Mariners  state  that  thunder  heard  at  sea  is  marked  by  rolling  as  long  con- 
tinoed  as  on  land,  although  none  of  those  causes  which  are  generally  supposed 
tp  produce  echoes,  such  as  walls,  rocks,  wood,  hills,  or  mountains,  are  present. 
Unless  the  surface  of  the  clouds  reflects  sounds,  no  means  of  producing  an  echo 
can  exist  under  such  circumstances.  Although  it  might  seem  that  the  clouds 
YTOuld  be  as  little  capable  of  reflectmg  sound  as  the  air  itself,  there  appears  to 
be  some  reason  to  judge  otherwise.  Muschenbroeck  states,  as  the  result  of 
his  own  obsenrations,  that  a  cannon,  which,  being  discharged  when  the  heavens 
mxe  unclouded,  produced  only  a  single  report,  had  its  sounds  several  times  re- 
verberated when  discharged  in  the  same  place  under  a  clouded  sky.  In  the 
couiBO  of  the  experiments  made  in  1822,  to  determine  the  velocity  of  sound  al- 
ready referred  to,  the  same  observation  was  made. 

In  the  posthumous  works  of  Hooke,  published  in  1706',  an  explanation  was 
proposed  for  the  rolling  of  thunder,  which  was  more  recently  reproduced  with 
more  fiill  developments  by  Dr.  Robinson  in  the  Eneyclaptedia  Brilannica^  and 
which  seems  more  adequate,  and  open  to  fewer  objections,  than  any  other  hy- 
pochesis  yet  suggested.  The  sound  is  supposed  to  be  developed  by  the  light- 
ning in  passing  through  the  air,  and  consequently  separate  sounds  are  pro- 
duced at  every  point  through  which  the  lightning  passes.  As  the  object  of  the 
hypothesis  is  to  explain  the  rolling  or  succession  of  sounds,  and  not  the  sound 
itself  il  is  immaterial  what  the  manner  of  producing  the  sound  may  be. 

Let  us  first  suppose  that  the  lightning  were  to  move  in  a  circle,  of  which  the 
observer  is  the  centre.  The  velocity  of  the  lightning  is  so  extreme  that,  for 
the  purposes  of  this  explanation,  it  may  be  assumed  to  be  at  the  same  moment 
in  eveiy  part  of  the  circle.  Explosions  will,  therefore,  be  produced  simulta- 
neously at  every  point  in  the  circumference  of  the  circle,  and,  as  all  these 
sounds  have  the  same  distance  to  traverse  in  coming  to  the  observer,  they  will 
arrive  at  his  ear  at  the  same  instant ;  the  effect  would,  therefore,  be  a  single 
sound,  having  a  force  due  to  the  combined  eflfects  of  all  the  sounds  produced 
in  the  circumference  of  a  circle.  To  apply  this  reasoning  to  the  actual  case 
of  thunder,  let  it  be  supposed  that  two  small  clouds  oppositely  elearified  are 
situated  near  each  other,  and  at  the  same  height  in  the  zenith  of  the  observer. 
The  clouds  may  be  considered  as  placed  in  the  surface  of  a  sphere,  in  the  cen- 
tre of  which  the  observer  stands.  If  the  electric  discharge  takes  place  between 
the  clouds,  the  thunder  would  be  heard  by  the  observer  as  a  single  clap,  with- 
out any  roll  or  reverberation. 

Let  us  next  suppose  the  lightning  to  move  in  any  line  which  is  not  part  of  a 
circle  or  sphere,  with  the  observer  in  the  centre ;  let  its  course  be  a  straight 
line,  for  example,  such  as  A  B,  the  observer  being  at  O.     From  O,  suppose  a 
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perpendicular,  0  L^  drawn  to  A  B,  and  let  two  lines^  O  L^  the  length  of 
which  shall  exceed  O  L^  by  one  hundred  and  ten  feet,  be  inflected  from  O  on 
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A  B(  one  oo  each  aide  of  0  L^ ;  let  other  twu  Unca,  O  L^,  exceeding  0  I? 
by  one  hundred  and  len  feel, be  also  inflected  Ott  A  B,«id  in  the  s«me  inaQiier 
Ui  a  series  of  lines^  »ueb  as  O  L^,  0  L\  O  L*,  be  successivelf  inflected  on  A 
U,  cnch  line  exceeding  thai  which  precedes  it  hy  one  hundred  and  ten  feel.  If 
we  nuppose  soiinda  to  be  simultaneaualy  produced  at  the  poiote  L^  L^  }J, 
lliat  which  i*  produced  at  L*  will  be  first  heiird  by  the  observer.  Since  *^ouv.'] 
niovt't)  at  the  rate  of  eleven  hundred  feet  per  second^  it  will  take  the  tenib  oi  i 
second  to  moVo  through  one  hundred  and  ten  feel ;  therefore  (be  two  fioundi 
emitted  at  L^  will  arrive  togeiUer  ai  the  ear  of  the  observer  a  tenth  of  a  second 
after  the  sound  at  L^  has  been  heard.  In  the  same  manner^  the  two  sound* 
emitted  at  L^  will  arrive  after  another  tenth  of  a  second,  and  so  on.  Thus  et- 
ery  len  sounds  of  the  series,  though  simultaneously  produced,  wotUd  take  i 
second  in  being  heard^  and  would  be  recogiiiaed  by  the  ear  as  a  dislincC,  thougb 
rapid  succession  of  ten  sounds. 

If  it  be  admitted,  then,  that  the  electric  fluid,  in  passing  through  the  air  with 
the  great  velocity  it  is  proved  to  have  by  the  experiments  of  Professor  Whesi- 
atotie,  produces  sonorous  vibrations  of  this  tund  in  the  air,  the  rolling  of  thuo^ 
der  would  be  a  necessary  consequence* 

According:  to  this  manner  of  viewing  the  phenomena,  the  thunder  woidd  bo 
loudest  which  proceeds  from  L\  the  nearest  point  to  the  observer,  and  weuld 
gradually  be  enfeebled  for  points  more  and  more  distant  from  L^.  Thertlorw 
Uie  roll  would  always  be  loudest  at  the  commencement^  and  would  gradually 
diminish  in  force  until  it  becomes  inaudible.  This  ia  not  in  accordMice  witk 
the  actual  phenomena. 

But  the  preceding  explanation  proceeds  on  the  supposition  that  the  ligl 
moves  continually  in  the  same  straight  line.     Let  us  see  what  the  eflecta 
zigzag  course  would  be,  such  as  that  represented  by  the  line  A,  B.     Taking 
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the  place  of  the  observerf  0,  as  a  common  centre,  let  a  series  of  circular  arcs 
be  drawn  with  radii  increaskg  in  magnitude  each  successive  distance  exceed- 
ing the  last  by  one  hundred  and  ten  feet.  These  arcs  will  intersect  the  zigzag 
course  of  tbe  lightning  in  several  points  more  or  less  in  number,  according  to 
the  position  of  the  directions  of  the  lightning,  and  the  magnitude  of  the  radius 
of  the  circle.  The  first  sound  which  will  reach  the  observer  will  be  that  pro- 
duced  at  the  points  where  tbe  least  of  tbe  circles  meets  the  lightning,  and  the 
succeeding  sounds  wiU  correspond  to  those  emitted  at  the  point  of  intersection 
of  the  succeeding  circles  witJi  the  course  of  the  lightning.  It  is  easy  to  con- 
ceive, that  the  mutual  position  of  the  zigiag  lightning  and  the  observer  may  be 
such  that  the  number  of  points  of  intersection  of  the  circles  with  the  lighiiiing 
may  alternately  augment  and  diminish  in  a  manner  corresponding  to  any  sup- 
posable  variations  in  the  intensity  of  the  rolling  of  the  thunder. 

It  is  evident  that,  independently  of  the  infinite  varieties  of  sound  capable  of 
being  explained  by  t)iis  hypothesis  applied  to  zjg:^g  lightnings,  the  changes 
are  not  less  various  for  Ughtning  which  preserves  a  single  course,  the  same 
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flash,  according  to  its  direction  with  respect  to  the  observer,  being  susceptible 
of  an  infinite  yariety  of  sonorous,  effects. 

An  objection  to  this  fascinating  hypothesis  occurs  to  me,  which  appears  to 
have  escaped  the  attention  of  its  advocates,  and  which,  nevertheless,  is  entitled 
to  consideration.  I  have  supposed,  for  the  sake  of  illustration,  in  the  prece- 
ding developments  that  a  succession  of  distinct  sounds  are  emitted  at  points  of 
a  space  the  difference  of  whose  distance  from  the  observer  is  one  hundred  and 
V&a  feet,  and  therefore  these  sounds  succeed  each  other  at  intervals  of  a  tenth 
of  a  second.  Any  other  difference  of  distance  would  equally  serve  the  purpo- 
les  of  illustration,  the  interval  between  the  successive  detonations  being  deter- 
mined by  it  according  to  the  known  velocity  of  sound.  But  it  does  not  appear 
to  me  that  there  is  anything  in  the  physical  effects  to  warrant  the  supposition 
of  a  series  of  separate  sounds  emitted  at  points  of  space  more  or  less  distant 
from  each  other.  The  electric  fluid  rushes  through  space,  producing  the  same 
ifeei  at  every  point.  The  analogy  on  which  Dr.  Robinson  bases  the  expla- 
nation (to  a  me  of  soldiers,  placed  at  certain  distances  asimder,  who  discharge 
their  muskets  at  the  same  instant,  but  are,  nevertheless,  heard  in  succession) 
does  not  seem  to  be  in  accordance  with  the  phenomena.  The  passage  of  the 
electric  fiuid  through  the  air  would  be  more  aptly  illustrated  by  a  bow  drawn 
over  the  string  of  a  violin,  or  the  current  of  air  driven  by  the  mouth  through  a 
wind  instrument,  or  by  a  bellows  through  an  organ-pipe.  There  would,  ac- 
cording to  such  analogy,  be  one  sustained  sound,  instead  of  a  succession  or  se- 
ries of  distinct  sounds.  It  is  true  that,  in  the  gravest  note  on  an  organ,  and  even 
in  those  produced  on  certain  wind  instruments  (the  trombone,  for  example),  and 
on  the  strings  on  the  double  base,  the  vibrations  are  distinguishable ;  but  these 
vibrations  do  not  seem  to  have  any  analogy  to  the  series  of  sounds  which  form 
the  rolling  of  thunder. 

If  this  hypothesis,  nevertheless,  be  admitted  to  explain  the  rolling  of  thunder, 
the  duration  of  the  rolling  will  become  an  important  element  in  determining  the 
minor  limit  of  the  space  through  which  the  lightning  passes.  Supposing  that 
DO  line  drawn  from  the  observer  to  the  course  of  the  lightning  is  perpendicular 
to  it,  it  will  follow  that  one  extremity  of  the  course  is  nearer  than  any  other 
point  of  it  to  the  observer,  and  the  other  extremity  more  remote.  The  differ- 
ence between  the  distance  of  these  extreme  points  would  be  the  length  of  the 
flash,  if  its  direction  was  immediately  toward  or  from  the  observer ;  and  if  it 
have  any  other  direction,  this  difference  will  be  less  than  the  length  of  the 
flash.  The  duration  of  the  roll  of  the  thunder  being  the  time  sound  would  take 
to  move  over  the  difference  between  the  greatest  and  the  least  distance,  this 
difference  may  be  computed,  and  thence  a  minor  limit  of  the  length  of  the  flash 
may  be  obtained. 

From  the  observations  of  De  L'Isle,  it  appears  that  the  rolling  of  thunder, 
observed  by  him  in  1712,  lasted  in  some  instances  forty-five  seconds.  Allow- 
ing eleven  hundred  feet  for  each  second,  this  would  amount  to  forty-nine  thou- 
sand five  hundred  feet,  or  very  near  ten  miles.  The  length  of  the  flash  must, 
therefore,  have  exceeded  this  distance. 

I  have,  in  these  explanations,  assumed  that  the  loudest  sound  is  that  which 
proceeds  from  the  nearest  focus  of  sound  to  the  observer.  The  loudness  of  a 
sound,  however,  depends  partly  on  the  temperature  and  hygrometric  condition 
of  the  air  at  the  place  where  the  soimd  is  developed.  It  might  happen  that 
these  conditions,  varying  in  different  parte  of  the  air  where  the  sounds  are 
produced,  would  render  more  remote  sounds  sometimes  louder  than  nearer 
ones. 

One  of  the  circimistances  in  the  natural  exhibition  of  lightning,  which  seems 
not  so  satisfactorily  explicable  as  most  of  the  others,  is  the  frequent  repetition 
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THE  LATITUDES  AND  LOMITUDES. 


Bbporb  it  is  possible  to  scqaire  a  disdnet  knowledge  of  the  posMon  or  dis- 
tances of  way  bodies  in  the  uniTerse  outside  tbe  surface  of  the  earth,  it  is  first 
indispensable  that  we,  who  have  to  make  these  calculations,  should  distinctly 
ascertain  our  own  position  in  reference  to  the  bodies  we  observe.  But  as  our 
position  is  subject  to  continual  change,  as  well  by  reason  of  the  diurnal  rota- 
tion of  the  earth  upon  its  axis,  on  the  surface  of  which  we  are  carried  round, 
aa  the  annual  motion  of  the  globe  in  its  orbit  round  the  sun,  we  are  obliged  as 
anecessaiy  preliminaiy  to  analyze  with  accuracy  all  the  circumstances  of 
these  motions.  But  even  before  we  are  in  a  condition  to  accomplish  this, 
I  there  is  another  preliminaiy  step  not  less  indispensable,  which  is  to  ascertain 
our  own  position  on  the  surface  of  the  globe  we  inhabit. 

This  is  not  so  easy  a  matter  as  at  the  first  riew  it  might  seem  to  be.  The 
earth  we  dwell  on  is  a  globe  of  stupendous  magnitude.  The  range  of  our 
vision  around  any  situation  which  we  may  occupy  upon  the  surface  of  this 
pilobe  is  small.  In  the  most  unobstructed  situation  we  can  obtain — that  which 
IB  presented'us  at  sea,  when  out  of  sight  of  land,  on  the  clearest  day— our  ob^ 
serration  is  circumscribed  by  a  radius  of  a  few  miles.  The  portion  of  the 
rarface  which  we  see  at  one  and  the  same  time,  forms  in  reality  so  small  a 
patch  of  the  globe  of  the  earth,  that  it  is  only  by  indirect  reasoning  that  we  can 
recognise  upon  it  any  character  save  that  of  a  flat  plane.  How,  then,  are  we 
to  know  in  what  put  of  the  terrestrial  globe  that  small  patch  of  surface  is 
lituatedT 

To  answer  this  question,  it  is  evidently  necessary  first  to  settle  some  fixed 
points  or  lines  to  which  we  may  refer  various  places,  and  by  which  we  may 
express  their  positions.  The  points  which  have  been  usually  selected  for  this 
purpose  are  the  poU*  and  the  equator.  The  poles  are  those  points  on  the  sur- 
nee  of  the  earth  where  the  axis  on  which  it  performs  its  diurnal  rotation  ter- 
minates, and  they  are  distinguished  as  is  well  known  by  Uie  nsmes  of  the  north 
and  souik  poles. 
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If  we  im^ne  a  circle  Minooiiding  the  rarfaee  of  the  riobe  in  mA  aon- 
ner  as  to  divide  it  into  two  hemiephms,  hxmg  in  the  midat  of  one  Ae  wmA 
pole,  and  in  the  midat  of  the  other  the  aooth  pole,  anch  a  eiide  ia  eallad  the 
e^tuUor^  aqd  ia  ao  called  from  equally  dividing  the  riobe.  Evmy  point  in  Ihii 
citde  willbe  at  the  aame  diatance  from  the  poiea,  andif  we  imngiaa  d>e  ghben 
be  cat  by  a  plane  through  the  polea,  that  plane  will  bo  at^ii^  aD|^  to  dii 
circle,  and  tne  aection  it  forma  will  be  what  ia  called  a  temetiial  ■■•■^^■— 
The  arc  of  thia  meridian  between  Mther  pde  and  the  eqoator  will  be  one  fav* 
ter  of  ita  entire  circamference,  and  will  therefare  be  90^.  TIm  eqealor  ii^ 
therefore,  everywhere  90^  from  each  of  the  polea. 

The  hemiapherea  into  which  the  eciuator  dividea  the  eaifih  aie  called  Ai 
fiarfAem  and  smtihtm  keimspkeres.  That  which  indndea  the  north  palOv  bd^i 
the  northern,  and  that  which  includea  the  aooth  pde,  the  aoutlMni. 

The  poaition  of  a  place  in  either  hemiaphere  with  reference  to  die  iiqjmf 
ia  ezprMaed  by  atatins  the  number  of  degreea  of  a  teneatiial  meridiaa  indadil 
between  the  pUce  and  the  equator.  Thia  ia  called  the  fafite^  of  the  phn; 
which  ia  die  diatance  of  the  place  from  the  ecpiator  eipreeeed  in  degmicf 
the  meridian.  Thoa,  if  a  place  be  midway  between  the  pole  and  die  eqam; 
iu  latitude  ia  45^.  If  it  be  diatant  from  the  equator  br  two  diiida  of  dMaatin 
diatance  from  the  equator  to  the  pde,  ita  latitude  will  be  fKP  and  ao  on. 

The  latitude  ia  aaid  to  be  northern  and  aondwm,  acooiding  aa  tlie  plaetii 
in  the  northern  or  aouthem  hemiaphere. 

But  it  ia  evident  that  the  latitude  done  will  be  inauffidetit  fmr  die  detanmi- 
tion  of  the  poution  of  a  place.  If  we  atate  dut  a  certain  plaoe  ia  49^  mA 
of  the  equator,  it  will  be  impoaaible  to  aacertain  certaidy  4lie  place  in  quBalinii 
inaamueh  aa  there  ia  a  circle  of  pointa  on  the  earth,  all  of  wmchaie  4AP  norik 
of  the  equator.  If  we  aupppae  a  line  drawn  on  the  anffiM»e  of  the  noidMia 
hemiaphere  parallel  to  the  equator,  at  the  diatance  from  the  eq^mtor  of  49^, 
every  point  of  auch  line  or  cirde  will  be  equally  characterised  by  the  ladladt 
of  450  nonh. 

Such  a  circle  is  called  a  parallel  of  latitude,  and  it  is  therefore  apparent  tbt 
wherever  such  a  parallel  may  be  drawn  upon  the  earth,  all  the  places  upon  it 
will  have  the  same  latitude. 

The  latitude  is,  then,  insufficient  to  determine  the  position  of  any  place. 
How,  then,  it  may  be  asked,  can  the  exact  position  of  any  place  be  ezpre^ 
sed? 

Let  us  suppose  that  a  meridian  is  arbitrarily  selected,  paaaing  through  aooK 
particular  place,  such  as  the  Capitol  at  Washington.  We  may  conceive  to- 
other meridian  drawn  upon  the  earth  east  or  west  of  that,  ao  that  the  two  me- 
ridians shall  include  between  them  an  arc  of  the  equator,  conaisting  of  a  defi- 
nite number  of  degrees ;  say,  for  example,  that  it  shall  conaiat  of  20^ ;  thea 
such  a  meridian  will  be  defined  by  stating  that  it  is  20^  eaat  or  weat  of  the 
meridian  of  Washington,  Ail  that  can  be  settled  by  such  a  atatement  is  the 
position  of  the  meridian  in  which  the  place  lies  with  reference  to  the  arbitrarilj 
chosen  meridian  of  Washington.  This  relative  position  of  the  two  meridians 
is  called  the  longitude  of  the  place,  Aa  the  meridian  from  which  the  longimde 
is  measured  is  altogether  arbitrary,  there  being  no  phyaicd  or  geographical 
reason  why  one  meridian  should  be  chosen  rather  than  another,  each  nation 
has  naturally  selected  as  the  zero  of  longitude  the  meridian  of  aome  noted 
place  in  its  precincts.  In  England,  the  Royal  Observatory  at  Greenwich  has 
been  the  place  selected,  and  accordingly  in  all  English  works  on  geography, 
political  and  physical,  longitudes  are  invariably  expressed  in  reference  to  the 
meridian  of  Greenwich.  It  will,  therefore,  be  most  convenient  for  us  here 
chiefly  to  refer  to  that  meridian. 
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When  these  explanations  are  clearly  understood,  we  shall  be  in  a  condition, 
distinctly  and  definitely,  to  express  the  position  of  a  place  upon  the  surface  of 
the  globe  of  the  earth.  If  we  state  its  latitude  and  its  longitude,  we  can  ^ 
at  once,  and  unequiyocally,  the  position  of  a  place.  Thus,  let  us  suppose  that  its 
latitude  is  50^  north,  its  longitude  30^  east  of  Greenwich ;  its  position  will  be 
found  by  imagining  a  line  parallel  to  the  equator  drawn  upon  the  northern  hem- 
isphere at  a  distance  of  50^  from  the  equator ;  then,  supposing  a  meridian 
drawn  through  Greenwich,  intersecting  this  parallel,  and  another  drawn  so  as 
to  cross  the  eqtiator  at  a  point  30^  east  of  the  former ;  the  place  in  question 
will  be  upon  the  line  parallel  to  the  equator  first  drawn,  inasmuch  as  it  will  be 
50^  nortn  of  the  equator,  and  it  will  be  also  in  the  meridian  last  drawn,  inas- 
much as  it  will  be  30^  east  of  Greenwich.  Since,  then,  it  will  be  at  the  same 
time  in  both  these  lines,  it  will  necessarily  be  at  the  point  where  they  cross 
each  other  at  the  east  of  the  standard  meridian  of  Greenwich. 

Thus,  then,  we  have  succeeded  at  least  in  establishing  standards  of  position 
and  a  nomenclature  by  which  the  exact  position  of  a  place,  on  the  surface  of 
the  globe  can  be  expressed.  But  we  have  still  another  much  more  important 
and  difficult  question  to  settle.  How  are  we  to  discover  in  what  part  of  the 
globe  ally  place  is  which  we  may  occupy  at  a  given  time ;  in  other  words,  how 
are  we  to  discover  its  latitude  and  its  longitude  ?  These  are  questions,  es- 
pecially the  latter,  attended  with  some  difficulty,  and  which  have  been 
solved  by  different  methods,  applicable  in  different  cases,  according  to  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  the  position  of  the  place  is  sought,  and  the  purpose 
for  which  such  position  is  to  be  determined. 

At  Any  place  on  land  where  the  geographical  position  is  once  determined, 
it  may  be  recorded,  so  as  to  be  permaneQtly  known  for  the  future  without  a 
repetition  of  the  process  for  determining  it ;  but  it  is  otherwise  at  sea.  On  the 
trackless  surface  of  the  deep  all  marks  of  events  and  operations  are  immedi- 
ately obliterated,  and  a  new  investigation  must  be  instituted  in  every  case  when 
the  position  of  any  point  is  to  be  determined.  The  mariner  must,  therefore, 
be  supplied  not  only  with  the  means  of  determining  the  position  of  his  ship  at 
all  times,  but  with  means  the  application  of  which  is  practicable  under  the 
peculiar  circumstances  in  which  he  is  placed.  The  instruments  he  uses 
must  not  only  be  portable,  but  must  be  such  as  may  admit  of  being  manipulated, 
subject  to  the  disturbances  and  the  vicissitudes  of  the  sea.  The  object  of  his 
observations  must  be  such  as  are  almost  always  in  his  view.  It  is  evident, 
then,  that  the  problem,  as  applicable  on  land,  is  wholly  different  in  its  cir- 
comstances  and  conditions  from  that  which  is  applied  on  the  deep.  But  even 
on  land  the  problem  presents  itself  under  various  circumstances  and  conditions. 
In  the  fixed  observatory,  where  the  philosopher  is  supplied  with  instruments 
of  the  greatest  magnitude,  of  the  most  refined  accuracy,  and  the  most  absolute 
stability,  methods  have  been  used  which  are  susceptible  of  the  last  conceiv- 
able deffree  of  accuracy,  and  accordingly  the  position  of  those  points  on  the 
globe  where  such  observatories  have  been  erected,  are  usually  determined  with 
die  greatest  degree  of  precision.  Such  points  on  the  slobe  serve,  therefore, 
as  a  sort  of  geographical  landmarks,  relative  to  which  me  position  of  all  sur- 
Toonding  places  msy  be  determined. 

The  circumstances  under  which  the  scientific  traveller  and  geographer  makes 
his  observations,  with  a  view  to  the  general  determination  of  the  points  of  a 
country,  are  less  favorable  to  accuracy  than  those  available  to  the  astronomer, 
but  still  are  more  susceptible  of  precision  than  those  which  can  be  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  the  mariner.  It  is,  however,  the  business  and  the  duty  of  those 
who  devote  their  lives  to  the  advancement  of  die  sciences,  to  supply  to  each  class 
of  observers  those  instruments  and  methods  of  inquiry  which  are  capable,  respect- 
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irely  of  giving  reatilta  whl^bi  in  tHe  circmnataucet  of  the  casD,  Imre  Uie  |!e«t> 
est  atuinfiblo  aecuracy,     •       .  r«     ^v 
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TO   FINU  TBI   LAT1TUPP* 

Let  um  suppose  the  globe  of  the  earth  to  be  repreiented  al  O,  «nd  let  N  be  in 

tiorih  pole,  and  E  iia  equator ;  let  P  be  a  place  upon  it,  whoae  latitude,  thii  is, 

whose  distance  from  the  equator  h  to  be  determmed.     Let  n  Z  «  repreeeot  the 

j  firmament  surrounding  the  globe  at  an  indefinite  distaiice*     The  point  »,  imme-  , 

J  diately  over  the  north  pole,  and  which  is  in  fact,  the  contmuation  of  the  Hne  0 

j  N  will  be  the  place  of  the  north  pole  in  the  heavens,  very  near  to  which  ii  t 

>  star,  called  the  Polar  star.  The  point  «,  in  the  continnstion  of  the  line  0  £, 
I  will  be  that  which  is  directly  over  the  equator  and  will  be  that  point  in  i2m 

>  heavens,  representing  the  poaition  of  the  equator  and  the  point  Z,  in  lli« 
I  continuation  of  the  line  O  P,  the  point  of  the  heavena  which  is  dijecdy 
I  over  the  observer  at  the  place  P,  will  be  that  which  is  called  Ms  zeiiiilh.  Tfai» 

point  is  that  to  which  a  plumb  line  would  direct  itself.  . 

Now  the  points  n,  Z,  and  «,  are  the  points  in  th^  firmament  which  eoire^pofkd  ; 
with  the  points  N,  F^  and  E,  upon  the  earth,  and  it  is  evident  that  whatever 
arcs  of  ihe   terrestrial   meridian   N  P  E  are  included  between    these  poiotv, 
similar  arcs  of  the  celestial  mendian  must  be  included  between  the  poinEi  »  \ 
Z  «.     Tf,  then,  P  E  were  40^,  Z  e  must  also  be  40^,  jn^  as  n  ir  is  9<Pf  wMt 
N  E  is  also  90°,  : 

In  short,  the  zenith  of  any  place  in  the  heavens  is  the  point  in  the  Antmtiwnt 
which  corresponds  with  the  position  of  the  plsce  on  the  globe,  and  the  distancs  of 


ihe  zenith  in  the  heavens  of  one  place,  from  the  zenith  of  another  must  necessarily 
be  the  same  in  degrees  as  the  distance  between  two  places  on  earth.  Thus  n  is 
llie  zenith  of  P  ;  e  is  the  zenith  of  £  ;  n  is  the  same  number  of  degrees  from  e 
as  P  is  from  £.  This  being  clearly  understood,  it  is  evident  that  if  we  can,  by 
any  meant  ascertain  by  observations,  the  distance  from  Z  to  n,  we  can  infer  at 
oace  the  distance  from  P  to  N,  and  hence,  can  discover  the  distance  from 
P  to  E,  or  the  latitode  of  the  place. 

It  is  apparent^  then,  if  we  can  observe  the  distance  of  the  zenith  of  any 
place  fiom  the  celestial  pole,  that  will  give  us  the  distance  in  degrees  of  the  place 
itself  fiom  the  terrestrial  pole,  and  by  subtracting  that  from  90^,  we  shall  obtain 
die  distance  of  the  place  itself  from  t})e  equator,  or  what  is  the  same,  its  latitude. 
As  an  example  of  this,  let  us  suppose  that  in  measuring  the  distance  from  Z  to 
II  we  find  it  to  be  50^  ;  we  infer,  therefore,  that  since  the  distance  of  the  zenith 
fiom  the  pole  is  50^,  the  distance  of  the  place  from  the  terrestrial  pole  is  also  50^. 

Bnt  since  the  terrestrial  pole  is  90^  from  the  equator,  it  follows  that  the  dis- 
tance of  the  place  from  the  equator  must  be  40^,  and  it  is  north  or  south,  ac- 
cording as  the  zenith  of  the  place  is  in  the  northern  or  southern  hemisphere  of 
the  firmament. 

Thus,  then,  it  appears  that  the  latitude  of  a  place  can  always  be  found,  provided 
we  can  measure  the  distance  of  its  zenith  from  the  celestial  pole ;  and  this,  of 
coarse,  can  always  be  done  by  the  use  of  proper  instruments,  provided  that  the 
zenith  and  the  pole  can  be  distinctly  seen.  Now  the  direction  of  the  zenith 
can  always  be  determined  by  the  plumb  line  ;  but  although  the  pole  star  is  very 
near  the  pole,  it  is  not  exactly  at  it ;  there  is,  in  fact,  no  star  exactly  at  the 
pole,  and  there  being  no  visible  object  there,  it  is  impossible  to  measure  direct- 
ly its  distance  from  Uie  zenith.  This  difficulty  is  eluded  by  measuring  the 
distance  of  the  zenith  from  some  star,  or  other  celestial  object,  whose  distance 
from  the  pole  happens  to  be  known  :  for  example,  suppose  that  there  were  a 
star  directly  between  the  zenith  and  pole,  whose  distance  from  the  pole  was 
known  to  be  10<^.  Then  if  we  find  by  observing  the  distance  of  the  zenith 
from  this  star  was  40^,  we  should  immediately  infer  the  distance  of  the  zenith 
from  the  pole  to  be  50^. 

It  is  in  fact,  then,  by  this  device  that  the  latitude  is  always  ascertained.  By 
various  observations  made  by  astronomers,  the  positions  of  most  of  the  stars 
and  other  celestial  objects,  with  respect  to  the  poles,  are  known  and  recorded ; 
and  when  we  desire  to  determine  the  latitude  of  any  place,  we  measure  the 
distance  of  the  zenith  of  that  place  from  some  celestial  object  whose  position 
with  respect  to  the  pole  is  known,  and  thence  infer  the  position  of  the 
place  with  respect  to  the  terrestrial  pole ;  and  from  that  deduce  at  once  the 
latitude. 

But  our  purpose  would  be  equally  served  if  we  were  supplied  with  the  po- 
sition of  any  visible  object  with  reference  to  the  celestial  equator.  Thus,  if 
we  know  the  distance  of  the  centre  of  the  sun  from  the  celestial  equator,  we 
shall  readily  be  able  to  find  the  latitude ;  for  it  would  only  be  necessary  when 
the  sun  is  in,  or  very  near  the  meridian,  that  is,  at  or  near  noon,  to  measure 
the  distance  of  the  zenith  of  the  place  from  the  centre  of  the  sun.  This 
would  be  done  by  measuring  the  distance  of  the  zenith,  first  from  the  upper, 
and  then  from  the  lower  limb  of  the  sun.  The  distance  from  the  centre  would 
be  the  mean  between  these. 

Let  us  suppose,  for  example,  that  the  sun  being  between  the  zenith  of  the 
equator,  we  find  that  the  distance  from  the  zenith  to  the  centre  of  the 
sun  is  20^,  and  that  we  also  ascertain  from  the  table  of  the  position  of  the 
sun,  that  the  distance  of  the  centre  of  the  sun  at  that  time  from  the  equa- 
tor, is  also  20<^,   we   should  infer  at  once  that  the  distance  of  the  zenith 
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fmm  1^6  equator  must  be  40^,  &nd  that  nich^  tfaerefore)  must  be  the  laiudi 
of  ihft  place. 

This  method  of  ascertaining  the  latitude  is,  perhaps,  the  moet  emilf  prtcn- 
cabl*^,  The  obaervations  nmf  be  performed  daily,  at  noon,  when  the  sua  » 
risible  ;  and  in  all  almanaci^  the  distance  of  the  centre  of  the  min  frooi  tb« 
eqiiator,  which  is  called  the  sun's  decHnatian,  is  registered.  The  instrumembj 
which  the  observations  are  executed  on  land  are,  usually,  a  quadrant  fumt^M  , 
with  a  teleicope  moving  upon  its  centre.  One  radius  of  the  quadrant  is  placed 
in  the  direction  of  the  plumb  line»  and  therefore  points  to  the  zenith.  Tit 
ttilt^scope  moves  round  ihe  cenUe  until  it  is  directed  to  the  object  whose 
distance  from  the  zenith  is  to  be  observed.  The  angle  between  the  lelescop* 
and  the  vertical  radius  of  the  quadrant  will  then  be  the  same  as  the  dktasce 
of  the  object  from  the  zenith. 

In  astronomical  observatorieB  methods  of  observation  have  been  applied  m»-  \ 
ceptible  of  much  greater  accuracy.  Stars  upon  the  meridian  can  thereby  be  used 
with  great  advantage.  The  distance  of  these  atars  from  the  pole  are  accani*- 
ly  known^  and  the  itfftronomer  selecta  for  his  observation  those  conspicuoiu 
stars  which  pass  very  near  to  his  zenith*  He  observes  the  arc  of  the  ceka- 
tial  meridian  between  his  zenith  and  these  stars.  And  from  the  magnitude  of  the 
arc  and  the  distance  of  the  siar  of  the  celestial  pole,  he  discovers  the  dis- 
tance of  the  zenith  from  the  pole  and  thence  the  latitude. 

The  principal  source  of  accuracy  in  this  method  is,  that  the  distance  be- 
tween the  zenith  and  the  star  being  very  small,  is  capable  of  more  exact  ai«i*- 
urement,  for  reasons  connected  with  the  structure  of  the  astro noauc^  ioiUl* 
ment,  than  could  be  attained  in  the  measurement  of  greater  angles. 

In  observations  made  at  sea^  it  is  not  practicable,  however,  to  use  the  plumb 
line,  and  indeed,  even  for  the  purposes  of  geographers  it  is  not  always  ctm- 
venienl.     An  admirable  instrument  has  been  invented  equally  applicable  t^ ) 
observations  by  land  or  by  water,  called  Hadley's  sextant,  by  means  of  whith  | 
the  observalLons  can  be  made  with  reference  to  the  horizon ,  iadependent  of  the 
zenith,  and  therefore  independent  of  the  plumb  line. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  here  to  enter  into  a  description  of  the  principles  an4 
stmcture  of  this  celebrated  and  most  useful  instrument.  It  will  W  sulStiem 
for  the  present  purpose  to  state  that  it  is  capable  of  being  applied  to  the  meas- 
urement of  the  angular  distances  between  any  two  visible  objects  with  a  very 
great  degree  of  precision,  and  that  it  may  be  used  with  facility,  even  wlwu 
the  position  of  the  observer  is  subject  to  all  the  unsleadinesa  incidental  to  the 
condition  of  the  mariner. 

When  this  instrument  is  used,  insiead  of  observing  the  distance  of  any  ob- 
ject from  the  zenith,  we  observe  its  distance  from  the  horizon,  which  wiU  an- 
swer the  same  purpose,  inasmuch  as  that  whenever  the  distance  of  au  object 
from  the  horizon  is  known,  its  distance  from  the  zenith  can  be  found «  since  the 
distance  from  the  zenith  to  the  horizon  being  90^,  if  we  subtract  the  distance 
of  the  object  from  that,  the  remainder  will  be  the  dJstauce  of  the  object  from 
the  zenith. 

At  sea  we  have  generally,  indeed  almost  always,  a  well-defined  horiioa. 
If  the  mariner  desires  to  measure  the  altitude  of  an  object,  he  has  only  ta 
measure  the  distance  of  the  object  from  the  horizon  in  a  direction  perpendicular 
to  it,  and  this  he  is  enabled  to  do  with  a  little  practice,  with  admirable  facilitv 
and  precision,  with  Hadley's  sextant. 

Let  us  see.  then,  how  the  mariner  is  thus  enabled  daily  to  determine  the  lati- 
tude of  his  ship. 

As  noon  approaches,  the  sky  being  sufficiently  clear  to  render  the  disk  of 
the  sun  visible,  he  applies  the   instrument  and  measures  the  altitude  of  the 


lower  and  upper  limbs  of  the  sun  from  the  verge  of  the  horizon.  The  mean 
of  these  will  be  the  altitude  of  the  sun's  centre.  If  this  altitude  be  taken  from 
90^,  the  remainder  will  be  the  distance  of  the  sun's  centre  from  the  zenith. 
He  finds  in  his  almanac  the  distance  of  the  centre  of  the  sun  on  that  day  fronx 
the  equator,  and  hence  he  at  once,  as  already  explained,  obtains  the  distance 
of  his  zenith  from  the  equator ;  that  is,  the  latitude  of  the  ship. 

There  are  seyeral  minute  circumstances  observed  in  the  practice  of  this  prob- 
lem, which  do  not  affect  its  general  spirit,  and  the  introduction  of  which  here 
would  be  unsuitable  to  the  object  of  these  discourses ;  we  therefore  omit 
them. 

Thus  we  see  that,  whether  by  sea  or  by  land — whether  in  the  observatory 
of  the  astronomer,  traversing  the  sands  of  the  desert,  or  the  forests  of  America, 
or  voyaging  over  the  trackless  and  unimpressible  surface  of  the  ocean — we  are 
in  every  case  by  science  supplied  with  suitable  and  practicable  means  by  which 
we  can  ascertain  the  distance  of  the  place  where  we  are,  north  or  south,  east 
or  west  on  the  globe. 

TO  DETERMINE  THE  LONGITUDE. 

In  expressing  and  determining  the  latitude  of  a  place,  we  have  fixed  points 
and  lines  on  the  firmament  to  refer  to — such  as  the  celestial  pole  and  equator ; 
and  to  find  it,  nothing  more  is  necessary  than  to  ascertain  the  position  of 
the  zenith  of  the  place  with  reference  to  these.  But  with  respect  to  the  'i 
longitude,  the  case  is  very  different;  it  is  impossible  even  to  express  the 
longitude  without  involving  a  reference  to  two  places  at  least — that  of  which 
we  wish  to  determine  the  longitude,  and  that  which  is  selected  as  the  starting 
point  from  which  all  longitudes  are  to  be  measured.  If  we  could  observe  in 
the  firmament  the  two  points  which  at  the  same  time  form  the  zeniths  of  the 
two  places,  then  the  difference  of  their  longitudes  could  be  found  by  noting  the 
times  at  which  these  two  points  would  cross  the  meridian  of  the  place  whose 
longitude  is  to  be  determined. 

To  comprehend  fully  the  spirit  of  the  celebrated  problem  of  finding  the  lon- 
gitude, we  must  imagine  the  globe  of  the  earth  turning  on  its  axis,  having  around 
it  the  starry  firmament.  Let  us  suppose  A  B  to  be  the  northern  hemisphere  of 
the  globe,  p  being  the  pole,  and  let  F  £  represent  the  firmament.  Let  P  be  a 
place  whose  zenith  is  the  point  on  the  firmament  marked  by  Z.  If  we  suppose 
the  globe  to  turn  upon  its  axis  in  the  direction  of  Q  P  N,  P  will,  by  its  ro- 
tation, be  carried  to  the  right  of  Z,  and  the  same  point  Z  will  become  succes- 
sively the  zenith  of  the  points  R  Q ;  and,  in  fact,  every  point  in  the  circumfer- 
ence of  the  earth  will  successively  come  under  the  point  Z,  which  will  be, 
therefore,  in  regular  succession,  their  zenith  points.  In  twenty-four  hours,  or, 
more  accurately,  in  twenty- three  hours  and  fifly-six  minutes,  the  globe  will 
make  its  complete  revolution ;  therefore  three  hundred  and  sixty  degrees  of  the 
earth  will  successively  pass  under  the  same  point  of  the  firmament. 

By  knowing  exactly  the  time  of  rotation  of  the  earth,  and  having  ascertained 
that  its  diurnal  motion  is  uniform,  we  can  ascertain  by  simple  arithmetic  what 
extent  of  its  surface  will  pass,  in  a  given  time,  under  any  point  of  the  firma- 
ment. Thus  if  we  say  in  round  numbers  that  the  whole  circumference  corre- 
sponds to  twenty-four  hours,  it  will  follow  that  fifteen  degrees  will  move  under 
the  point  Z  each  hour,  or  one  degree  in  four  minutes. 

If  we  suppose  Z  to  represent  the  place  of  the  sun,  then  it  will  be  noon,  or 
twelve  o'clock,  at  the  place  which  is  immediately  under  Z ;  that  is,  at  P.  If 
R  be  fifteen  degrees  west  of  P,  then  it  will  arrive  under  Z  one  hour  after  P  ; 
consequently,  when  it  is  noon  at  P  it  is  eleven  o'clock  at  a  place  fifteen  degrees 


' 


It  wilt  be  apparent  from  these  explanations,  that,  m  general,  ihe  hour  af  the 

day  at  different  piacea  upon  iba  earth,  at  the  same  time,  will  depetid  upon  iheii 
relative  position  east  or  west  of  each  other.  If  one  place  be  east  of  another^ 
the  hour  at  that  place  will  be  later  with  respect  to  noon  than  ih^  hour  at  the  ^ 
other ;  and  the  extent  to  which  it  is  later  will  depend  on  the  diatance  which 
one  place  is  east  of  the  other.  In  calculating  this  difference  o£  time  from  th© 
difference  of  position  east  or  west,  we  may  take  fifteen  degrees  to  cof respond 
with  an  hour,  as  already  explained. 

Bui  this  distance  of  one  place  east  or  west  of  another,  axpreflaed  id  defre«s, 
ia.  in  fact,  the  difference  of  ibeir  longitudes;  and  if  one  of  the  two  places  in  ! 
question  be  that  from  w^iicli  the  longitudes  are  meaaured,  the  determination  of 
the  longitude  of  a  pEace  would  reaolva  itself  into  the  discovery  of  the  hour 
of  the  day  in  the  place  whose  longitude  we  waot  to  find,  and  also  at  the  pUce 
from  which  thtj  longitudes  are  measured. 

ThuSt  for  exanipie,  let  us  suppose  that  we  ascertain  the  hour  of  the  day  in 
New  York,  and  find  that  it  is  2  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  that  we  hare  a 


means  by  which  we  can  discover,  at  the  same  time,  what  the  hour  of  the  day 
is  at  Greenwich,  and  that  by  these  means  we  know  that  it  is  56  minutes  past 

6  o'clock.  We  know,  then,  that  the  time  is  4  hours  56  minutes  earlier  at  New 
York  than  at  Greenwich,  and  consequently  we  infer  that  New  York  must  be 
west  of  Greenwich  by  a  longitude  which  corresponds  to  4  hours  56  minutes. 
Now  4  hours  correspond  to  60^,  and  56  minutes  correspond  to  14<^  ;  therefore 
it  follows,  that  the  longitude  of  New  York  must  be  74^  west  of  Greenwich. 
We  can,  then,  always  discover  the  longitude  of  any  place,  provided  we  can 
ascertain,  at  any  moment,  the  hour  of  the  day  at  the  place  in  question,  and 
know,  mt  the  same  time,  what  the  hour  of  the  day  is  in  that  place  from  which 
the  loBgitade  is  measured.* 

Thwe  lie  simple  methods  of  observation  and  calculation  by  which  the 
hoax  of  the  day  in  the  place  where  we  are  can  be  determined,  with  more  or 
les0  ■ceuncy,  according  to  the  circumstances  of  our  position.  If  we  are  on 
land,  and  supplied  with  a  proper  transit  instrument,  we  can,  by  its  means,  ob- 
serve the  oioment  at  which  the  centre  of  the  sun's  disk  passes  the  meridian. 
Thus,  as  the  moment  of  noon  arrives,  by  observing  it,  we  can  set  a  good  clock, 
which  will  inform  us  of  every  other  hour  of  the  day.  But  even  in  the  absence 
of  a  dock  we  can  determine  the  hour  of  the  day  at  any  moment  at  which  the 
sun  is  visible,  by  observing  its  altitude,  having  previously  ascertained  the  lati- 
tude of  the  place  at  which  we  are. 

If  we  are  at  sea,  where  we  cannot  command  a  transit  instrument,  nor  use  it  if  I 
we  could,  the  latitude  of  the  place  of  the  ship  is  first  determined,  and  then  the 
hour  is  found  by  observing  the  altitude  of  the  sun  at  any  convenient  time  in  the 
afternoon  or  forenoon.  The  hour  being  once  found,  the  time  can  be  kept  by  a 
chronometer  for  any  number  of  hours  afterward.  Thus  it  appears,  under  all  cir- 
cumstances, whether  by  sea  or  by  land,  there  is  no  practical  difficulty  in  de» 
termining  what  o'clock  it  is  where  we  are.  This  at  once  reduces  the  problem 
of  the  kmgitude  to  the  simple  discovery  of  the  hour  of  the  day,  at  any  given 
time,  at  tlM  place  from  which  the  longitudes  are  reckoned. 

The  first  and  most  obvious  method  of  accomplishing  this  which  would  occur 
to  the  mind,  would  be  to  carry  a  good  chronometer  from  the  place  from 
which  the  longitude  is  reckoned.  Supposing  this  chronometer  subject  to  no 
error,  it  will  continue  to  inform  you  of  the  hour  of  the  day  at  that  place.  Thus, 
suppose  that  on  leaving  London  the  mariner  takes  with  him  a  chronometer  set 
accxnding  to  ^e  time  at  Greenwich,  and  with  it  makes  his  voyage  to  New 
YcMrk ;  the  chronometer  will  continue  to  inform  him  what  the  time  is  from  hour 
to  hoar  at  Greenwich.  When  he  arrives  at  New  York,  he  will  find  that  when 
the  chronometer  points  to  12  o'clock,  or  noon,  it  will  be  early  in  the  morning ; 
sad  if  he  ascertains  the  hour  exactly,  he  will  find  that  it  will  be  4  minutes  after 

7  o'clock.  He  will  therefore  know  that  the  time  at  New  York  is  4  hours  56 
minutes  earlier  than  at  Greenwich,  and,  consequently,  that  New  York  must  be 
74^  west  of  Greenwich.  It  is  for  these  reasons  that  the  perfection  of  chro- 
nometers has  alwa3rs  been  considered  so  essential  to  the  progress  of  navigation. 
Every  ship  that  makes  a  long  voyage  ought  to  be  supplied  with  one,  at  least,  of 
these  instruments ;  but  as  they  are  liable  to  accident,  and  as  even  the  best  of 
them  cannot  be  rendered  perfect,  it  is  usual  with  ships  that  are  well  provided 
for  long  voyages  to  q^urry  more  than  one  chronometer. 

Although  the  art  of  constructing  time-keepers  has  been  brought  to  a  high  de- 
gree of  perfection  by  the  skill  of  modem  artisans,  these  instruments  are  even  yet, 
and  probably  will  ever  continue  to  be,  too  imperfect  to  be  implicitly  and  ezclu- 

*  Tbeie  are  teTeral  correctioiM  to  be  ittended  to  in  the  practical  ¥rorldng  of  t^ 
mining  latitode  and  lonntade  wbidi  I  hare  parpoMly  omitted,  aa  ibej  do  not  affect  the  ipirit  of 
the  method,  which  ia  aU  I  woold  here  convey. 


sively  relied  upon.  If  we  only  required  their  indications  for  abort  spaees  of 
time,  such  as  a  few  days,  or  even  weeks,  we  might  perhaps  place  a  secure  re- 
liance upon  them ;  especially  if  the  voyager  were  provided  with  more  than  one 
instrument  of  this  kind.  But  in  voyages  or  journeys  which  occupy  montlu, 
we  cannot  rely  on  the  indications  of  these  instruments,  even  when  most  liberslly 
provided  and  most  perfectly  constructed. 

In  the  absence,  then,  of  a  chronometer,  how,  it  will  be  asked,  can  the  loa* 
gitude  of  a  place  be  ascertained  at  all.  The  first  method  that  will  occur  to  die 
mind,  will  be  that  of  some  conspicuous  signal  which  can  be  seen  at  the  same 
time  at  the  two  places,  whose  difference  of  longitude  is  to  be  detemmied. 
For  this  we  require  two  observers ;  but  it  is  perhaps  the  method  of  all  others,  sos- 
ceptible  of  the  greatest  accuracy.  Let  us  suppose  that  on  some  elevated  posi- 
tion between  two  distant  places,  such  as  New  York  and  Boston,  a  sodden 
and  conspicuous  light  is  produced,  such  as  the  celebrated  Drummond  light, 
which  might  be  exhibited  on  the  top  of  a  high  mountain  so  as  to  be  visible  a 
great  distance.  Let  this  signal  be  exhibited  at  any  required  moment,  so  as  to 
render  it  suddenly  visible  at  the  two  places.  Let  the  observers  at  these  pbcei 
note  precisely  the  hour  of  the  day  or  night  at  which  the  light  is  seen.  By 
comparing  afterward,  these  times,  their  difference  will  at  once  give  us  the 
difference  of  the  longitude  at  the  two  places. 

But  this  method  is  evidently  applicable  only  on  a  limited  scale,  and  under  pe- 
culiar circumstances ;  it  is  altogether  unavailable  to  the  mariner.  Now  the 
astronomer  supplies  him  with  a  chronometer  of  unerring  precision ;  a  chro- 
nometer which  can  never  go  down,  nor  fall  into  disrepair ;  a  chronometer 
which  is  exempt  from  the  accidents  of  the  deep ;  which  is  undisturbed  by  the 
agitation  of  the  vessel ;  which  will  at  all  times  be  present  and  available  to  htm 
wherever  he  may  wander  over  the  trackless  and  unexplored  regions  of  the 
ocean.  Such  a  chronometer  has  been  found ;  made  by  an  Artisan  who  cannot 
err,  and  into  whose  works  imperfection  can  never  enter.  Such  a  chronometer 
is  supplied  by  the  firmament  itself.  The  unwearied  labors  of  modem  astroo- 
omers  have  converted  the  face  of  the  heavens  into  a  clock,  and  have  taught 
ihe  mariner  to  read  its  complicated  but  infallible  indications.  We  may  regard 
for  this  purpose  the  firmament  as  the  dial-plate  of  a  chronometer  on  an  im- 
mense scale.  The  constellations  and  the  fixed  stars  upon  it,  which  for  count- 
less ages  are  subject  to  no  change  in  position,  serve  as  the  hour  and  minute- 
marks.  The  sun,  the  moon,  the  planets,  and  the  satellites,  which  naove 
continually  over  the  surface  of  this  splendid  piece  of  mechanism,  play  the  parts 
of  the  hands  of  the  clock.  The  positions  of  these  bodies  from  day  to  day  and 
from  hour  to  hour,  and  every  change  of  their  positions,  are  accurately  foreknown 
and  exactly  registered  in  a  book  published  some  two  or  three  years  in  advance, 
called  the  "  Nauticil  Almanac,"  and  circulated  for  the  benefit  of  mariners.  In 
this  work,  the  navigator  is  told  what  the  hour  is  or  will  be  at  Greenwich  for  every 
variety  of  position  which  the  sun,  moon,  and  planets,  shall  have  from  time  to  time 
upon  the  heavens.  But  of  all  objects  in  the  heavens,  that  which  is  best  suited 
for  this  species  of  observation  is  the  moon,  and  hence  this  method  of  deter- 
mining the  longitude  at  sea  has  been  distinguished  by  the  appellation  of  the 
lunar  method.  By  the  use  of  Hadley's  sextant,  which  we  have  already  alluded 
to,  it  is  easy,  whenever  the  heavens  are  clear,  to  observe^the  angular  distance 
of  the  moon  either  from  the  sun  or  from  the  most  conspicuous  stars  or  planets. 
The  motion  of  the  moon  in  the  firmament  is  so  rapid  that  its  change  of  posi- 
tion is  perceptible,  even  by  such  observations  as  can  be  made  on  board  a  ship 
from  hour  to  hour. 

How,  then,  it  may  be  asked,  can  such  observations  be  made  subsenienl  to 
the  discovery  of  the  longitude  of  a  ship  ?     Nothing  can  be  more  simple.     The 
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narigator  Teqnires  only  to  know  what  is  the  hour  at  Greenwich  at  the  time  he 
makes  his  observation.  This  he  discovers  in  the  following  manner:  He 
obserres  with  the  sextant  the  distance  of  the  moon  from  the  sun,  or  from 
some  of  the  most  conspicuous  stars ;  he  then,  after  certain  preliminary  cal- 
culations not  necessary  to  detail  here,  examines  in  the  Nautical  Almanac, 
where  he  learns  what  the  hour  is  at  Greenwich,  when  it  has  these  particular 
distances  from  the  sun  or  the  stars.  Knowing  this,  and  knowing  the  hour 
wheie  he  is,  the  difference  of  the  longitude  of  a  ship  and  the  observatory  at 
Greenwich  is  known  to  him. 

Although  the  moon  be  of  all  the  celestial  objects  the  best  adapted  for  this 
obeervation,  it  is  not  the  only  one  which  has  been  resorted  to.  It  may  be  in  a 
position  so  near  the  sun  that  it  cannot  be  conveniently  observed ;  in  its  ab« 
•ence,  the  navigator  may  resort  to  planets  which  may  happen  to  be  visible. 
These  may  be  used  in  the  same  manner  and  according  to  the  same  principles 
as  the  moon,  but  they  do  not  afford  a  result  susceptible  of  the  same  accuracy, 
inasmuch  as  their  motions  being  slower,  he  cannot  be  so  certain  of  their  exact 
positions. 

The  advantage  which  the  lunar  method  of  determining  the  longitude  has  for 
the  purpose  of  the  mariner  is,  that  it  is  always  available,  when  ue  sky  is  un- 
clouded. There  are,  however,  other  methods  which  are  applicable  occasion- 
ally, both  by  sea  and  by  land,  which  ought  not  to  be  omitted  here ;  among 
thMe  the  most  frequent,  and  consequently  the  most  generally  available,  is  the 
eclipses  of  Jupiter's  satellites.  Whenever  that  planet  is  sufficiently  removed 
from  the  sun  to  be  visible  after  night-fall,  his  moons  may  be  seen  with  an  ordi- 
nary telescope ;  indeed,  they  were  discovered  at  so  ea!riy  a  period  in  the  pro- 
gressive improvement  of  the  telescope,  that  they  must  have  been  first  observed 
with  a  very  inferior  instrument  of  that  kind.  The  periodic  time  of  the  first  of 
these  satellites,  or  that  which  is  nearest  to  Jupiter,  being  only  about  42  hours, 
and  its  position  and  motion  being  such  that  it  cannot  pass  behind  Jupiter  with- 
out going  through  his  shadow,  its  eclipse  must  regularly  recur  every  42  hours. 
The  times  of  the  eclipses  at  Greenwich  are  registered  in  the  Nautical  Alma- 
nac, and  if  they  are  observed  at  a  distant  place,  the  time  at  which  they  occur 
may  be  compared  with  the  time  at  which  they  would  be  seen  at  Green- 
wich, and  the  longitude  of  the  place  consequently  known.  In  fact  these  eclip- 
ses may  be  regarded  as  signals  which  can  be  seen  at  the  same  time  from  the 
two  places ;  the  only  difference  between  them  and  common  signals  being  that 
their  occurrence  can  be  certainly  and  accurately  predicted.  It  is  proper  how- 
ever to  observe,  that  although  this  method  is  eminently  useful  to  the  geographical 
traveller,  it  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  available  in  navigation. 

There  are  other  celestial  phenomena  of  occasional  occurrence  which  may 
also  be  used  for  determination  of  longitudes.  Such  are  solar  eclipses,  but  more 
especially  the  occultation  of  stars  by  the  dark  edge  of  the  moon.  This  latter 
phenomena  is  one  which  admits  of  very  great  precision. 

In  connexion,  with  the  subject  of  this  discourse,  it  may  not  be  uninterest- 
ing or  unprofitable  to  explain  the  expedient  by  which  the  British  government 
enable  all  navigators  leaving  the  Thames  to  take  with  them  the  precise  Green- 
wich time,  which,  as  we  have  shown,  is  necessary  for  the  determination  of  the 
longitude  of  the  ship  in  the  absence  of  the  opportunity  or  ability  of  practising 
the  lunar  method.  For  a  great  number  of  years,  the  establishment  of  an  easy 
and  certain  method  of  accomplishing  this  was  regarded  as  an  object  of  great 
national  importance  by  the  English  public.  At  length  the  object  was  accom- 
plished by  the  expedient  now  in  use,  and  which  we  are  about  to  explain. 

The  Royal  Observatory  of  England  is  built  on  the  summit  of  an  elevated 
ridge  that  overhangs  the  town  of  Greenwich,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Thames, 
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and  forms  a  coDspkuous  objecl  from  ilie  river*  The  towers  of  ihe  obsenraioiy 
are  at  all  times  visible  from  ships  sailing  down  the  river.  It  was»  therefore, 
decided  that  a  signal  should  be  given  at  the  lo^taDt  of  one  o'clock  in  the  aftei^ 
noon  of  each  d&y ;  by  observing  which,  navigutora  within  view  of  the  observa- 
tory could  correct  their  chronotnetera.  The  aignal  adopted  for  thia  purpose 
was  the  audden  fall  of  a  large  black  ball,  pEaced  upon  a  pole  raised  trom  the 
top  of  one  of  the  towers  of  the  observatory* 

Before  elevating  the  bajj,  at  five  minutes  before  one  o^clock,  a  signal  u  msd« 
of  the  intention  to  do  so  by  raising  it  half^maat  high.  Observers  are  then  m- 
structed  to  prepare  tlieir  chronometers  f  and  as  the  descent  of  the  ball  occupies 
several  seconds,  they  should  confine  their  anention  to  observing  the  momoii 
when  the  ball  leaves  the  top,  as  it  is  that  alone  which  indicates  the  hour. 

The  use  of  this  signal  is  not  merely  contined  to  the  indication  of  the  ineaD 
time  9l  Greenwich  for  navigators  going  down  iha  river.  By  observing  ^ 
drop  of  the  ball,  repealed  day  after  day,  mariners  who  are  in  the  river  wUI  be 
enabled  to  ascertain  the  daily  rate  of  their  chronometers.  Thus,  if  a  clock 
were  faund  to  show  the  time  of  3  mi n.  5  sec.  after  I  o^clock  at  the  momaut  of 
dropping  the  ball  one  day,  it  will  appear  that  the  clock  is  S  ttun^  5  sec,  faster 
than  the  mean  Greenwich  solar  time.  On  the  folio  wing  day,  if  you  again  ob' 
aerve  the  descent  of  the  hall,  and  find  that  the  clock  shows  3  min.  7  sec.  after 
1  o^clock,  you  find  that  it  gains  2  seconds  per  day*  Thus  you  are  enabkd,  uol 
only  to  ascertain  the  actual  error  of  the  chronometer,  but  also  predict  the  mm* 
ner  in  which  that  error  will  be  augmented  or  diminished  for  the  future* 

In  noticing  the  different  metliods  which  have  been  proposed  for  detenmiuu| 
the  longitude,  I  ought  not  to  omit  one  which  has  be«n  recently  resorted  to  wifk 
considerable  advantage,  and  which  is  called  the  method  of  determining  \hi 
longitude  by  moon-culminaiing  stars.  la  the  practice  of  this  method  a  starii 
chosen  which  culminates  or  passes  the  meridian  nearly  at  the  same  time  with 
the  moon,  and  which  diflers  so  little  in  declinatioo  with  the  moon,  that  it  m&j 
be  seen  at  the  same  time  in  the  field  of  view  of  the  telescope*  The  traiisit  of 
the  star  and  that  of  the  moon's  limb,  is  observed  at  both  stations,  and  the  difer- 
ence  of  the  time  at  the  two  stations  noted.  This  di^erence  being  dependaDi 
on  the  moon's  change  of  position  on  the  firmament^  in  passing  from  the  meridian 
of  one  station  to  the  meridian  of  the  other,  will  enable  the  observers  to  deter- 
mine the  time  which  the  centre  of  the  moon  takes  to  pass  from  the  one  meridiu 
to  the  other,  which  will  give  the  difference  of  the  longitudes. 

The  spirit  of  this  method  is  derived  from  the  great  accuracy  of  th©  know!* 
edge  we  have  acquired  of  the  moon'^s  motions^  and  the  precision  with  which 
we  can  observe  its  transits  over  the  meridians.  In  the  practice  of  this  method, 
it  is  indispensable  that  the  moon  and  star  should  dt^Ter  ao  little  in  dectinatioa 
that  the  position  of  the  telescope  will  not  require  to  be  changed  to  obsene 
their  respective  trans  its «  Although  the  method  has  been  called  that  of  oiooa* 
culminating  stars,  the  only  reason  why  the  moon  and  star  should  be  required 
to  pass  the  meridian  nearly  together  is,  that  the  same  errors  may,  as  far  u 
possible,  affect  both  transits,  and  if  so  no  eSect  would  be  produced  on  the  uld- 
mate  result. 
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When  a  ray  of  light  meets  the  surface  of  a  transparent  medium,  such  as 
water  or  glass,  in  a  line  perpendicular  to  that  surface,  it  will  pass  through 
without  changing  its  course ;  but,  if  it  meet  the  surface  at  any  oblique  angle,  it 
will  be  bent  into  another  direction,  which  will  depend  on  the  direction  of  the 
incident  ray,  and  the  relative  densities  of  the  meoia,  between  which  the  ray 
passes.  Generally,  when  it  passes  from  a  less  dense  into  a  more  dense  medi- 
um, it  is  bent  towaxd  the  perpendicular  drawn  to  the  surface  of  the  medium  at 
the  point  of  incidence  of  the  ray.  In  this  deflection  it  does  not  leave  the 
plane  passing  through  the  incident  ray,  and  that  perpendicular. 


>  .To  render  this  more  clear,  let  c,  fig.  1,  be  any  visible  object  placed  ( 
^Uom  of  a  vessel  of  water.     Let  c  n  be  a  ray  of  light  passing  from  tl 


on  the 
,  ray  ol  light  passing  from  that  ob- 
ject to  the  surface  of  the  water,  that  ray  after  leaving  the  surface  of  the  water 
*i^d  passing  into  the  air  will  not  continue  in  the  direction  e  n,  but  will  take 
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ii  E,  ao  ihat  an  eye  placed  at  E  would  ^ee  the  object  in  tW 

is  dellecr        nfhicb  a  ray  of  light   suffers  in  passing  from  one  traniparect 
iiitn  into  B        &Tt  having  s  different  density,  is  called  refracdon* 

REFRACTtOIff    AT    PLAJiE    SURFACBS, 


jet  S  S',  ^g.  2,  repTeaenl  the  surface  which  separates  two  transparent  mt^iu 

)  being  less  dense  than  P  C  Let  A  P  be  a  ray  of  light  faUing  at  P,  and  \h 

'  be  perpendiculnr  to  S  S',     After  passing  into  the  denser  medium  the  i»y 

ollow  the  course  P  A\  making  with  the  perpendicular  P  0,  a  U^  angle 

.  A  P  0. 

Fig.  ft. 


If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  ray  passed  from  A'  to  P,  it  would  follow  the  course 
P  A  in  the  less  dense  medium.  This  law  of  refraction  is  usually  eiprcasd 
thus :  when  light  passes  from  a  rare  into  a  dense  mediuroi  as  from  air  to  water, 
or  from  water  to  glass,  it  is  always  doBected  trntKo^d  the  perpendicular  to  the 
reflecting  surface,  and  when  it  passes  from  a  denser  medium  into  a  rarer,  af 
&om  glass  to  water,  or  from  water  to  air,  it  is  heni  from  the  perpendicular. 

The  extent  of  this  deflection  has  been  determined  by  a  general  law,  which^ 
expressed  in  the  laognage  of  geometry,  is,  that  the  sine  of  the  angle  of  inci- 
dence bears  to  the  sine  of  the  angle  of  refraction,  a  fixed  ratio  when  the  media 
are  given. 

From  this  it  follows  that  the  defleetion  of  light  by  refraction  wiH  always  be 
increased  with  the  obliquity  of  the  incident  rays. 

It  is  also  found  that  the  degree  of  refraction  will  be  greater  the  greater  the 
difference  of  the  density  of  the  media  is.  Thus  the  refraction  is  greater  when 
a  ray  passes  from  air  into  glass  than  when  it  passes  from  air  into  water  r  it  is, 
also,  greater  when  it  passes  from  glass  into  air  than  from  glass  into  water. 

In  his  celebrated  optical  investigations,  Newton  found  that  the  solar  beam 
was  composed  of  different  kinds  of  light,  which,  besides  differing  in  color,  also 
differ  in  refrangibility,  that  is  to  say,  if  they  fall  at  the  same  angle  on  any  re- 
flecting surface,  they  will  not  pass  in  the  same  direction  through  it,  but  will 
follow  diiferent  directions,  according  to  their  different  suaceptibiJiiies  of  being 
refracted. 

The  kind  of  experiment  by  which  this  remarkable  fact  waa  ascertained  is  as 
follows  ; — 

Suppose  a  beam  of  light  proceeding  from  the  sun  to  enter  a  hole  in  a  win- 
dow-shutter and  to  fall  obliquely  on  the  surface  of  a  tnangular  piece  of  glass, 


called  a  prism,  at  D.  The  parts  of  tliat  ray  in  passing  through  the  prism  will 
direrge  from  each  other,  and  failing  upon  the  second  surface  of  the  prism,  at 
F,  will  issue  from  it  still  more  divergent.  If  the  prism  had  not  heen  interpos- 
ed, a  circle  of  light  would  he  formed  upon  a  white  screen  a|  £  N,  which  would 
correspond  with  the  magnitude  of  the  opening  in  the  window-shutter.  But 
when  the  light  is  made  to  pass  through  the  prism  an  ohlong  spectrum  will  he 
formed  on  the  screen,  the  hreadth  of  which  will  correspond  wiUi  £  N,  hut 
which  will  have  considerable  length.  Thb  spectrum  will  exhibit  a  series  of 
colors,  the  lowest  of  which  will  be  red,  and  the  highest  violet.  They  will 
succeed  each  other  in  the  following  order,  proceeding  upward :  red,  orange, 
yellow,  green,  blue,  indigo,  and  violet.  These  colors  will  not,  however,  have 
distinct  boundaries,  but  wiU  pass  gradually,  by  insensible  tints,  one  into  another, 
so  that  it  will  be  impossible  to  say  exactly  where  the  red  ends  and  the  orange 
begins,  and  so  of  the  others. 


VMM. 
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Thb  remarkable  phenomenon  was  explained  by  Newton  by  showing  that  the 
solar  light  was  composed  of  a  number  of  different  kinds  of  ught,  which  were 
capable  of  being  refracted  in  different  degrees  by  the  prism,  those  lights  which 
were  least  refrangible  passing  to  the  lower  extremity,  and  those  that  were  most 
refrangible  to  the  upper  extremity  of  the  spectrum.  By  inspecting  the  figure 
it  will  be  evident  that  the  red  light  is  less  deflected  from  its  straight  course 
than  die  orange ;  the  orange  less  thui  the  yellow ;  the  yellow  less  than  the 
green,  and  so  on.  Newton,  therefore,  inferred  that  there  were  lights  of  seven 
distinct  kinds,  having  seven  different  degrees  of  refrangibility,  and  seven  dif- 
ferent colors. 

This  conclusion,  however,  has  been  subject  to  much  modification  by  subse- 
quent optical  investigators. 

It  is  found  that  rays  of  light  of  the  same  color  differ  slightly  in  refrangibility, 
and  die  investigations  of  Brewster,  and  others,  appear  to  justify  the  conclusion, 
that  the  solar  light,  instead  of  consisting  of  seven  elementary  colors,  is  only 
composed  of  three. 

At  80  early  a  period  as  the  year  1775,  it  was  suspected  that  the  conclusion 
of  Newton,  that  the  spectrum  was  divisible  into  seven  different  simple  con- 
stituent lights,  was  fallacious.  Mayer  maintained  that  there  were  but  three 
elementary  colors,  red,  yellow,  and  blue,  and  at  a  later  epoch.  Dr.  Young  sug- 
gested that  all  colors  were  compounded  of  red,  green,  and  violet. 

Let  us,  however,  for  a  moment  contemplate  the  actual  result  of  the  prismatic 
experiment  of  Newton,  and  let  us  separate,  carefully,  that  which  is  matter  of 
observation  in  it,  from  that  which  is,  properly  spealung,  matter  of  hypothesis 
or  theory. 

In  passing  through  the  prism,  and  being,  thereby,  submitted  to  a  considerable 
refracting  action,  a  single  beam  of  light  is  spread  out  into  a  fan  of  rays  as  rep- 
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resented  m  fig.  3.  This  fan^ike  fonn  U  produced  by  the  fact  that  some  of  ilie 
mys  which  compase  the  beam  are  more  strongly  refracted  by  the  ptism  thsii 
oth^rSf  and  the  divergence  of  the  fan  depends  upon  the  difference  between  ite 
extent  of  the  deflection  of  the  most  re  frangible,  und  the  least  refrangible  rap. 
The  angle  of  divergence  of  the  fan  has  been  caljed  the  dispernion  of  the  origi 
nal  beam  by  the  prism. 

When  the  rays,  thus  dispersed,  in  virtue  of  their  di^erent  snaceptibiUty  of  i 
refraction,  ate  received  upon  a  white  screen,  they  exhibit  a  streak  of  surface 
iiluminaied  by  a  series  of  different  tints  of  color ,  which»  in  their  general  char- ' 
acler,  are  conformable  to  the  dtslinction  assigned  to  them  by  Newton  ;  but  ac- 
curate examination  shows  that  there  are  no  distinguishable  boundaries  between 
the  successive  tints ;  that  ihmngbout  the  limits  of  the  red  the  degree  of  red- 
ness varies,  that  it  insensibly  melts  away  into  the  beginning  of  the  orange, 
which^  increasing  to  a  point  where  its  intensity  is  greatest,  again  gmdtiailf 
melts  away  insensibly  into  the  yellow,  and  so  on,  the  successive  colors  and  Unis 
of  color  fading  imperceptibly  into  each  other.  Now  there  is  nothing  in  th«sa  * 
circumstances  to  afford  any  rigid  justiftcation  of  the  seven  eleraenUty  colois 
assigned  by  Newton,  and  when  we  consider,  what  is  not  disputed  by  Newwa 
himself,  that  the  commingling  or  blending  together  of  lights  of  different  colon 
will  produce  intermediate  tints,  ii  follows  that  there  are  an  iniinite  variety  of 
ways  in  which  the  constituent  colors  of  light  might  be  imagined  to  be  arranged 
which  would  equally  produce  the  phenomenon  of  the  prismatic  spectrum. 

This  problem  has,  accordingly,  been  uken  up  in  our  own  times  by  Sir  Da- 
vid Brewster^  with  all  the  advantages  which  the  increased  knowledge  and  experi- 
ence of  the  age,  and  improved  methods  of  inquiry,  could  afford.  He  has  shown, 
by  innumerable  experimenta  on  the  transmission  of  light  through  colored  me- 
dia, and  on  artificial  lights,  produced  by  combustion,  of  various  circumstances, 
that  the  pure  and  elementary  simple  lights  are  one  or  other  of  the  three 
colors,  red,  yellow,  and  blue  ;  that  the  light  of  each  of  these  colont,  respect- 
ively, is  composed  of  constituent  rays  which  are  differently  refrangible,  so  thai 
if  a  beam  of  any  one  of  these  lights  were  transmitted  through  a  prism,  an  ob- 
long  spectrum  would  be  produced,  of  one  uniform  color,  corresponding  to  that ! 
of  the  light  itself  Thus  if  we  suppose  a  beam  of  red  light  transmitted  througk 
a  prism  in  the  same  manner  as  the  original  beam  of  white  Hght,  fig.  3,  wu 
transmitted,  then  we  should  obtain  an  oblong  spectrum,  similar  in  form  ind 
length  to  that  which  we  originally  obuined,  but  all  of  one  tint.  It  would  be 
all  red,  although  the  redness  would  be  greatest  at  one  particular  point,  and 
would  decrease  from  that  point  toward  each  extremity,  and  gradually  fade 
away.     These  circumstances  may  be  represented  by  the  diagram,  fig.  4. 

Let  L  M  represent  the  screen,  and  let  Ij  represent  the  lower  and  M  the  up- 
per end  of  the  spectrum ;  let  N  be  the  point  at  which  the  redness  is  most  b- 
tense,  it  will  gradually  diminish  from  N  to  M  and  from  N  to  L,  Let  us  sup- 
pose that  we  draw  a  curved  line,  L  P'  P  P'^  M,  so  that  the  lines  or  distances 
N  ?',  N  P,  N  P",  A^c.,  shall,  respectively,  represent  the  iDtensiiies  of  the 
light  at  the  several  points  N'  N'^  &c.  Such  a  figure  will  exhibit,  geomet- 
rically, the  gradation  of  tints  from  iho  point  N,  where  the  red  is  brightest,  up- 
ward and  downward  to  the  points  where  it  fades  away.  Ii  is  found  by  ex- 
periment that  the  point  where  it  is  brightest  is  near  the  lower  extremity  of  the 
spectrum. 

In  like  manner,  if  a  beam  of  pure  yellow  light  be  transmitted  through  the 
prism,  a  similar  yellow  spectrum  will  be  produced,  which  may  be  represented 
in  a  similar  manner,  the  point  of  greatest  brightness,  however,  being  at  a  high- 
er point  in  the  spectrum,  represented  in  figure  5,  by  similar  letters. 

Finally,  let  us  suppose  a  beam  of  blue  light  transmitted  through  the  prism  in 
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ke  manner.    Its  point  of  maximum  brilliancy  will  be  still  higher  than  tha 
le  yellow,  as  represented  in  fig.  6. 

Fig.  e. 


I 
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Now,  if  wc  suppose  a  beam  of  white  lights  lika  the  natural  lighi  gf  tbe  bud, 
iwhich  is  composed  of  tbe^e  ihree  constituent  elemeniajy  lighia^  to  be  transnu^ 
ted  through  the  prism,  we  ought  to  expect  these  three  apecira  of  the  eleraent- 
nrj-  colprs^  red,  yellow,  and  blue^  to  be  simultaneously  produced,  the  maximum 
of  <:ach  l>eing  at  the  place  already  assigned  to  it.  The  combination  of  these  is 
nspKaenled  in  the  diagrnm,  fig.  7,  and  the  tint  of  color  at  each  point  of  the 
ipectmm  will  be  that  which  would  result  from  the  corresponding  mixttire  of  col- 
ors.  Thus  ut  R  N,  where  the  red  is  most  intense,  a  portion  of  blue^  represent- 
ed by  N  bt  and  of  yeiluw,  repreaented  by  N  a,  are  mixed  with  it,  and  the  re- 
an] ting  tint  will  bts  that  whicli  will  be  produced  by  the  mixture  ;  In  like  man- 
ner at  Y  N,  where  the  yelbw  is  most  intense,  a  portion  of  blue,  represented 
by  N  if*  and  a  ponion  of  yellow,  represented  by  N  a',  wiJl  be  mingled 
with  it* 


il*  .  .4- 


In  the  same  manner,  throughont  the  whole  extOHlif  Ihe  three  fmiform  spec- 
tra thus  intermingled  the  tints  of  color  will  correipiiiid  16  the  intensities  of  the 
spectra  at  the  same  point. 

In  this  manner  the  succession  of  colors  exhibited  by  the  prismatic  spectmm 
is  explained.  The  orange^  for  example,  is  only  the  intermixture  of  a  consid* 
erable  quantity  of  red  and  yellow,  qualified  by  a  small  quantify  of  blue*  The 
green,  in  the  same  manner,  is  a  mixture  of  a  considerable  quantity  of  blue  and 
yellow,  qualified  by  a  very  small  quantity  of  red. 

There  is  a  certain  proportion  in  which  these  three  elementary  colors  may 
be  mixed  together  so  as  to  produce  white*  If  any  one  of  them,  the  red,  for 
example,  be  in  excess  above  this  proportion,  the  other  two  observing  it,  the  re- 
sulting color  will  be  a  red  diluted  with  white.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  there  be 
a  deficiency  of  the  proper  proportion  of  red,  the  tint  wiU  be  green  diluted  with 
while,  produced  by  the  excess  of  blue  and  yellow. 

In  gen  era  1 1  if  wo  take  the  actual  proportion  iu  which  these  three  elementary 
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colon  aie  oomMned,  and  asiwiming  thit  which  is  least  intense  among  them, 
combine  with  it^ie  pn^rtion  of  the  other  two,  which  is  necessary  to  produce 
white,  the  leeuhinf  tint  will  be  such  as  would  be  produced  by  the  balance  of 
the  remaining  colm  diluted  by  the  resulting  white. 

By  following  out  this  reasoning,  it  will  be  seen  how  the  infinite  Tariet)r  of 
tints  of  color  may  be  produced  fay  the  simple  component  colors,  red,  yeUow, 
and  blue,  existing  in  different  degrees  of  intensity. 

The  cdor  called  Uack  is  produced  by  the  absence  of  flight,  and  ia,  in  fact, 
a  name  for  absolute  darkness.  If  it  were  possible  to  find  a  substance  abso- 
Intehr  incapable  of  reflecting  any  light  to  the  eye,  or  what  is  the  same,  of  ab- 
•orbmg  all  the  light  which  ialls  upon  it,  such  substance  would  appear  alMolute- 
ly  bladL  But  as  no  substance  in  naturo  is,  on  the  one  hand,  capable  of  reflect- 
ing all  the  light  which  falls  upon  it,  so,  on  the  other  hand,  no  substance  in  na< 
ture  is  capable  of  absorbing  all  the  light  that  falls  upon  it.  If  we  take  the 
blackest  known  substance  snd  throw  upon  it  strongly-condensed  liffht,  it  will 
become  distinctly  risible  to  the  eye  by  a  small  portion  of  light  which  it  will 
reflect,  which  will  make  it  appear  of  a  gray  color,  or  faint  white.  It  appears, 
then,  that  objects  which  are  popularly  termed  black,  are,  in  fact,  faintly  white. 
A  true  black  would  be  an  object  baring  no  color  at  all. 

Experiments  made  on  finely-divided  substances  have  proved  that  there  is  no 
substance  absolutely  opaque.  The  most  dense  substances  known,  and  those 
that  are,  apparently,  most  impervious  to  light,  are  found,  when  cut  into  leaves 
or  filaments  sufficiently  thin,  to  be  transparent ;  but  the  light  which  goes  through 
them  is  always  of  a  tint  contrary  to  that  which  they  reflect.  Thus  if  an  object 
appears  to  the  eye  to  be  of  a  yellow  color,  we  know  that  the  reason  is  that  it 
reflects  to  the  eye  yellow  light.  What,  then,  becomes,  it  may  be  asked,  of  the 
red  and  the  blue  components  of  the  solar  light  which  fails  upon  it  ?  If  we  ob- 
tain a  shaving  of  the  body  sufficiently  thin,  and  look  behind  it,  we  shall  find 
that  it  will  appear  of  a  color  composed  of  the  red  and  blue  ;  that  is,  it  trans 
mits  through  it  the  colors  which  it  fails  to  reflect. 

Hence  it  has  been  inferred  that  the  absorption  of  light  which  takes  place  in 
colored  bodies  is  efiected,  not  immediately  on  their  surface,  but  at  some  defi 
nite  depth  within  their  dimensions,  and  that  such  portion  of  the  compound  so- 
lar light  that  falls  upon  it,  as  is  not  reflected,  passes  successively  through  la- 
mina, one  within  another,  each  of  which  absorbs  a  portion  of  it,  until,  at  length, 
it  is  altogether  lost. 

As  heat  is,  by  some  means  not  clearly  known  to  us,  connected  with  light,  we 
have,  in  these  circumstances,  a  clear  explanation  of  the  fact,  that  more  heat  is 
absorbed  by  bodies  of  a  dark  color  than  by  those  of  a  light  color.  In  general 
the  lighter  the  color  the  greater  the  proportion  is  of  the  reflected  light,  and  the 
darker  the  color  the  less  the  proportion  is.  The  greater  the  proportion  of 
light  that  is  absorbed  the  greater  will  be  the  proportion  of  the  heat  which  at- 
tends that  light.  Hence  it  follows  that,  as  dark  colors  absorb  more  heat  than 
light  ones,  and  as  black  absorbs  the  most  of  all,  daric  colors  aro,  in  gener- 
al, warm,  and  black  the  most  so.  If  two  pieces  of  cloth  be  thrown  upon 
snow,  one  black  and  the  other  white,  the  black  will  sink  through  it,  melting 
the  snow  under  it,  before  the  other  penetrates  into  it  perceptibly. 

Henpe,  dark-colored  cloths  are  most  suitable  in  cold  weather,  and  light-col- 
ored in  warm  weather. 

After  all  that  has  been  explained,  it  will  be  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that 
the  sense  in  which  color  is  commonly  understood  to  be  a  quality  of  bodies,  is 
incorrect,  and,  strictly  speaking,  it  is  true,  although  it  may  socmd  paradoxical 
to  say  that  leaves  are  not  green,  and  that  the  sky  is  not  blue.  The  green  and 
the  blue  colors  belong,  properly  speaking,  not  to  the  objects  which  appear  to 


eye  to  bA  *  HN^^ue,  but  to  the  light  which  they  reflect  fram  their  itir- 
#9.  At  ject  IS  one  which  reflects  red  light  and  absorbs  all  other  col- 
^  ft  blua  I  one  which  reflecia  bjue  light  and  abaoibs  other  tints,  and  m 

The  c of  a  body,  then,  or  more  properly,  the  cause  which  prodocei 

color,  is  the  quality  |»ossessed  by  its  panicles  to  reflect  certain  lights  and 
oorh  others. 

Tbat  the  color  which  seems  to  belong  to  a  body  is  not  really  inherent  in  the 

ir  inseparable  from  it,  is  proved  by  showing  that  we  can  give  any  color 

ay  be  desired  to  a  body  by  exposing  it  to  light  of  that  peculisr  unL 

—  if  a  piece  of  blue  cloth  be  illuminated  by  a  beam  of  pure  red  light,  it 

tar  red  ;  or,  if  by  yellow  light,  it  will  appear  yeEow ;  but  neither  the 

,iOT  the  red,  will  be  aa  vivid  as  the  color  it  would  exhibit  if  iittunin^ted 

light. 
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What  occapiet  the  Space  beyond  the  Limits  of  the  Solar  Syateaiw— Wide  Vacaity  between  thii  By- 
tern  and  the  Stan.— Indications  of  thii  obaenrable  in  the  Motiona  of  the  Planeta^— Indicadona  in 
the  Motiona  of  the  Comets.— The  immense  Distance  of  the  Stars  prored  by  the  Earth's  annoal 
Motion. — Observations  made  at  Greenwich. — Besael's  Disoorery  of  the  Parallax. — The  oonseqoent 
Distance  of  the  Stars.— IDastrations  of  the  Magnitude  of  this  Distance. — The  different  Orders  and 
Magnitudes  of  the  Surs.— How  accounted  for.— Why  those  of  the  lowest  Magnitude  are  most  Na- 
merons.- The  real  Magnitude  of  the  Stank- The  Telescope  unable  to  Magnify  theoL — Dr. 
Wollaston's  Investigations  of  the  comparative  Brightness  and  Magnitude  of  the  Stan  in  Relation 
to  the  Sun.— Their  stupendous  Magnitude.— Application  of  this  to  the  Dog-star. 
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On  former  occasions  we  have  takoi  a  surrey  of  the  group  of  inhabited  globes 
which,  in  company  with  the  earth,  revolve  around  the  sun.  We  have  examined 
their  motions  and  estimated  their  magnitudes  and  distances.  Passing  succes- 
sively from  planet  to  planet,  the  mind  has  been  oppressed  by  the  stupendous  di- 
mensions offered  to  its  contemplation.  Jupiter,  a  globe  1,400  times  the  bulk  of 
the  earth,  revolving  at  a  distance  of  five  hundred  nullions  of  miles  from  the  sun ; 
the  Satumian  system,  with  its  globe  a  thousand  times  larger  than  the  earth — its 
system  o(  revolving  rings,  and  its  suite  of  seven  moons — sweeping  round  the 
sun  in  a  vast  orbit  at  a  distance  of  a  thousand  millions  of  miles,  and  having  a 
year  thirty  times  the  length  of  ours,  diversified  by  similar  seasons,  but  varied 
by  seven  different  kinds  of  months ;  and,  finally,  having  attained  the  extreme 
limit  qf  the  system,  the  planet  Herschel  is  found,  moving  at  such  a  distance 
from  the  sun  that  that  luminary  is  reduced  to  a  star,  with  moons  too  distant  to 
allow  of  their  number  being  satisfactorily  ascertained,  and  probably  other  illu- 
minating apparatus,  the  discovery  of  which  is  reserved  to  future  observers. 
Sooh  are  the  objects,  such  the  distances,  and  such  the  motions,  here  presented 
to  us.  But  the  aspirations  of  the  inquisitive  spirit  of  man  rest  not  here  con- 
tented. Taking  its  station  at  this  extreme  verge  of  the  system,  and  throwing 
its  searching  glance  toward  the  interminable  realms  of  space  which  extend  be- 
yond those  limits,  it  still  asks — ^What  lies  there  ?  Has  the  Infinite  circumscribed 
the  exercise  of  his  creative  power  within  the  precincts  of  the  solar  system — 
and  has  he  left  the  unfathomable  depths  of  space  that  stretch  beyond  it  a  wide 
solitude  ?  Has  He  whose  dwelling  is  immensity,  and  whose  presence  is  every- 
where and  eternal,  remained  inactive  throughout  regions  in  the  universe  com- 
pared with  which  the  solar  system  itself  slmnks  into  a  point  ? 

Even  though  scientific  research  should  have  left  us  without  definite  informa<* 
tion  on  these  questions,  the  light  which  has  been  sh^  on  the  Divine  character, 
as  well  by  reason  as  by  revelation,  would  have  filled  us  with  the  assurance  that 
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there  is  no  region  of  space  however  remote,  which  does  not  teem  widi  evi- 
dences of  the  exalted  power,  the  inexhaustible  wisdom,  and  the  imtiring  good- 
ness of  the  Most  High. 

But  science  has  not  so  deserted  us.  It  has  not  failed  to  afibrd  us  mudi  ii- 
teresting  and  elevating  information  regarding  those  distant  regions  of  sptee. 
The  sagacity  and  activity  of  modem  astronomers  have  supplied  us  with  mo^ 
interesting  information  respecting  regions  of  the  universe  die  extent  of  wldck 
is  so  great  that  even  the  whole  dimensions  of  the  solar  aystem  supply  do  mod- 
ulus sufficiently  great  to  enable  us  to  express  their  magnitude.  It  will  not,  dwa, 
be  unprofitable  or  unpleasing,  on  the  present  occasion,  to  cany  our  inqaiiiM 
into  those  realms  of  space  that  stretch  beyond  the  limits  of  our  own  systen, 
and  to  inquire  into  the  condition  of  the  physical  creation  there. 

We  are  furnished  with  a  variety  of  evidence,  establishing,  incontestaUy,  tki 
fact,  that  around  our  system  to  a  vast  distance  on  every  side  there  exists  an  as- 
occupied  space ;  that  the  solar  system  stands  alone  in  the  midst  of  a  vast  soG- 
tude.  What  are  the  proofs  of  this  ?  Newton  has  demonstrated  in  his  invesli-  ; 
gations  respecting  the  law  of  gravitation,  that  all  masses  of  matter  ^xwdm 
upon  each  other  mutual  attraction ;  in  virtue  of  which,  the  presence  of  oj 
mass  in  the  neighborhood  of  another  is  betrayed,  even  though  we  should  lOt 
see  it,  by  the  e£^cts  which  it  produces  on  the  condition  and  motion  of  theolbtf. 
The  group  of  globes  constituting  the  solar  system,  exercise  upon  each  ochs 
this  influence ;  and  although,  from  the  enormous  preponderance  of  its  idmi 
above  all  the  rest,  the  sun  seems  to  annihilate  the  separate  influence  of  thi 
planets  and  satellites  upon  each  other,  yet,  by  rigorous  examination  of  the  mo- 
tions of  these  bodies,  we  are  able  to  detect  the  effects  of  their  reciprocal  ialB- 
ences.  The  motion  of  each  body  of  the  S3rstem  is  the  combined  resuh  of  thi 
attraction  of  the  sun  and  the  other  bodies  of  the  S3rstem  upon  it.  A  rigom 
analysis  of  the  motions  of  the  planets  has  exhibited  all  these  effects,  and  m 
these  motions  we  can  distinctly  see  the  gravitating  influences  of  the  viiioii 
bodies  of  the  system.  Now,  if  there  exists  beyond  the  limits  of  the  systeo, 
and  within  a  distance  not  so  great  as  to  render  the  attraction  of  gravitation  im- 
perceptible, any  mass  of  matter,  such  as  another  sun  like  our  own,  such  a  mm 
would  undoubtedly  exercise  a  gravitating  force  upon  the  various  bodies  of  the 
solar  system.  It  would  cause  each  of  them  to  move  in  a  manner  different  from 
what  it  would  have  moved  if  no  such  body  existed. 

Thus  it  appears  that,  even  though  the  presence  of  a  mass  of  matter  in  oar 
neighborhood  should  escape  direct  observation,  its  presence  would  be  inyaria-  ^ 
bly  betrayed  by  the  effects  which  its  gravitation  would  necessarily  prodocre 
upon  the  planets.  No  such  effects,  however,  are  discoverable.  The  planets 
move  as  they  would  move  if  the  solar  system  were  independent  of  any  extcnial 
disturbing  attraction.  These  motions,  which  are  accurately  observed,  are  such, 
and  such  only,  as  can  be  accounted  for  by  the  attraction  of  the  sun  and  the  re- 
ciprocal attraction  of  the  other  bodies  of  the  system.  The  inevitable  inference 
from  this  is,  that  there  does  not  exist  any  mass  of  matter  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  solar  system  within  any  distance  which  permits  such  a  mass  to  exercise 
upon  it  any  discoverable  gravitating  influence,  and  that,  if  any  body  analogous 
to  our  sun  exists  in  the  universe,  it  must  be  placed  at  a  distance  from  our  sp- 
tern  inconceivably  great — so  great,  indeed,  that  the  whole  magnitude  of  our  sys- 
tem will  shrink  into  a  point  compared  with  it. 

But  we  have  other  indications  of  this  condition  of  things.  The  solar  system 
is  supplied  whh  feelers^  which  it  is  enabled  to  throw  out  into  the  regions  sm- 
rounding  it  to  vast  distances,  and  these  are  endowed  with  the  highest  con- 
ceivable susceptibility,  which  would  cause  them  to  betray  to  us  the  presence  in 
these  regions  even  of  masses  of  matter  of  very  limited  dimensions.     These 
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feelers  are  the  con kts,  and  in  particular  that  called  Halley's  comet.  This  hody 
dmerges  from  the  system  penodically,  and  makes  an  excursion  into  the  sur- 
roiuM&iig  regions  to  a  distance  of  little  less  than  two  thousand  millions  of  miles 
leyofid  the  uraits  of  our  S3r8tem,  and  retums  at  regular  intervals  to  the  sun.  It 
18  a  body  of  extreme  levity  and  tenuity  compared  even  with  the  smallest  plan- 
etary masses ;  it  is,  therefore,  eminendy  susceptible  of  the  effects  of  gravitation 
proceeding  from  a  body  external  to  it. 

We  have  shown,  on  another  occasion,  that  when  this  body,  once  in  seventy- 
Sra  years,  departs  from  our  system  to  make  its  vast  excursion  through  distant 
regions  of  space,  the  eye  of  science  pursues  it  along  its  path,  watches  its  move- 
ments, and  follows  its  course.  That  course  is  calculated  upon  the  supposition 
that  it  is  subject  to  no  attraction  through  the  entire  range  of  its  orbit  except 
those  of  the  sun  and  planets,  and  the  c^culations  of  its  return  are  based  upon 
that  supposition.  The  time  and  the  place  of  each  of  its  successive  retums  to 
our  system  have  been  foretold  on  these  suppositions  ;  and  we  have  found  that 
its  retums  have  corresponded  faithfully  with  such  predictions.  It  is  certain, 
then,  that,  in  its  range  through  space,  this  body  has  not  passed  in  the  neigh- 
boiliood  of  any  mass  of  matter  capable  of  exercising  an  observable  attraction 
upon  it.  In  fact,  it  moves  exactly  as  it  would  move  if  no  material  object  exist- 
ed in  the  creation  save  those  of  the  solar  system  itself.  It  follows,  therefore, 
thai  all  other  objects  must  be  too  distant  from  our  system  to  produce  any  dis- 
corerable  attraction  even  on  so  light  a  body  as  this. 

Yet  when,  on  any  clear  night,  we  contemplate  the  firmament,  and  behold  the 
eoimtless  multitudes  of  objects  that  sparkle  upon  it,  and  remember  what  a  com- 
paratively small  number  are  comprised  among  thos^  of  the  solar  system,  and 
OTen  of  these  how  few  are  visible  at  any  one  time,  we  am  natuially  impel- 
led to  the  inquiry.  Where  in  the  universe  are  these  vast  numbers  of  objects 
placed? 

Very  little  reflection  and  reasoning,  applied  to  the  consideration  of  our  own 
position  and  to  the  appearances  of  the  heavens,  will  convince  us  that  the  ob- 
jects that  chiefly  appear  in  the  firmament  must  be  at  almost  immeasurable  dis- 
tances from  our  system.  The  earth  in  its  annual  course  round  the  sun  moves 
in  a  circle,  the  diameter  of  which  is  about  two  hundred  millions  of  miles.  We, 
who  observe  the  heavens,  are  transported  upon  the  globe  round  that  vast  circle. 
The  station  from  which  we  observe  the  universe  at  one  period  of  the  year  is, 
then,  two  hundred  millions  of  miles  from  the  station  to  which  we  are  transport- 
ed at  another  period  of  the  year.  Thus,  if  we  view  the  heavens  on  the  night 
of  the  1st  of  January  and  note  their  aspect,  and  view  them  again  on  the  night 
of  tl^e  1st  of  July,  we  know  that  the  two  stations  from  which  we  take  these 
two  surveys  are  separated  by  a  space  of  two  hundred  millions  of  miles. 

Now  it  is  a  fact  within  the  familiar  experience  of  every  one,  that  the  relative 
position  of  objects  will  depend  upon  the  point  from  which  they  are  viewed.  If 
we  stand  upon  the  bank  of  a  river,  along  the  margin  of  which  a  multitude  of 
ships  are  stationed,  and  view  the  masts  of  the  vessels,  they  will  have  among 
each  other  a  certain  relative  arrangement.  If  we  change  our  position,  however, 
throtigh  the  space  of  a  few  hundred  yards,  the  relative  position  of  these  masts 
will  not  be  the  same  as  before.  Two  which  before  lay  in  line  will  now  be  seen 
separate,  and  two  which  before  were  separated  are  now  brought  into  line.  Two, 
one  of  which  was  to  the  right  of  the  other,  are  now  reversed ;  that  which  was 
to  the  right,  is  at  the  left,  and  vice  versa ;  nor  are  these  changes  produced  by 
any  change  of  position  of  the  ships  themselves,  for  they  are  moored  in  station- 
ary positions.  The  changes  of  appearance  are  the  result  of  our  own  change  of 
position,  and  the  greater  that  change  of  position  is,  the  greater  will  be  the  rela- 
tive change  of  these  appearances.    Let  us  suppose,  however,  that  we  are  moved 
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to  a  much  greater  distance  from  the  shipping ;  a  very  elight  change  in  our  po- 
mioa  will  pmduee  much  bss  ejTect  upon  ihe  relative  pusitiou  of  the  masU ; 

perhaps  it  will  require  a  very  considerable  change  of  po&iiion  lo  produce  a  per- 
ceivable change  upon  tbem.  In  fine^  in  proportion  a^  our  distance  from  the 
masts  ia  increaA^d,  so  in  proportion  will  it  require  a  greater  change  in  our  ova 
position  to  produce  ihe  same  apparent  change  in  the  position  of  the  ma&is. 

Tbua  it  ia  with  all  visible  objects-  When  a  multitude  of  elation ary  objecti 
are  viewed  at  a  disUnee,  their  relative  position  will  depend  upon  the  position  of 
the  observer,  and  if  the  atation  of  the  observer  bo  changed,  a  change  in  tLa 
relattve  position  of  the  objects  must  be  expected  ;  and  if  no  perceptible  chaogi 
is  produced,  it  must  be  inferred  thai  the  distance  of  the  object  ia  incomparabJif 
greater  than  the  change  of  position  of  the  observer. 

I^et  ns  now  apply  tbese  reflections  to  the  case  of  the  earth  and  the  stan. 
The  stars  are  analogous  to  the  masta  of  the  ships,  and  the  earth  is  the  station  on 
which  the  observer  Is  placed,  and  which  ia  changeable  in  its  position  by  reasoa 
of  its  annual  motion.  It  wonld«  doubtless,  be  expected  that  the  magnitude  at 
the  globe,  being  eight  thousand  milea  in  diameter,  would  produce  a  change  of 
position  of  the  observer  sulBcient  to  cause  a  change  in  the  relative  position  of 
the  stars,  but  we  tind  tliat  such  ia  not  the  case.  The  stars,  viewe<l  Irom  oppo- 
site aides  of  the  globe  of  the  earth,  present  exactly  the  same  appearance ;  we 
must,  therefore,  infer  that  the  diameter  of  the  globe  of  the  eaith  is  absolutely 
nothing  compared  to  their  distance. 

But  the  astronomer  has  still  a  much  larger  modulns  to  fall  back  upon.  He 
reflecta,  aa  has  been  already  observed,  that  he  is  enabled  to  view  the  stan 
from  two  stations^  separated  from  each  other,  not  by  eight  thousand  miles,  tiw 
diameter  of  the  earth,  but  by  two  hundred  iniUions  of  milea,  that  of  the  earth's 
orbit,  He»  therefore^  views  the  heavens  on  the  first  of  January,  and  yiews  tbera 
again  on  the  first  of  July,  yet  he  finds,  to  his  amazement,  that  the  aspect  is  th« 
same.  He  thinks  that  this  cannot  be — that  so  great  a  change  of  position  ia 
himself  cannot  fail  to  make  some  change  in  tbe  apparent  position  of  the  stars  ;^ 
thiit,  although  their  general  aspect  is  the  same,  yet  wben  submitted  to  exact 
examination  a  change  must  assuredly  be  detected.  He  accordingly  resorts  to 
the  use  of  instruments  of  observation  capable  of  measuring  the  relative  posi- 
tions of  the  stars  with  the  last  conceivable  precision,  and  be  is  more  than  ever 
confonndad  by  the  fact,  that  still  no  discoverable  change  of  position  is  found. 

For  a  long  period  of  time  ihia  resiilt  seemed  inexpUcable,  and,  accordingly, 
it  formed  the  greatest  difficulty  with  astronomers  in  admitting  the  annual  mo- 
tion of  tbe  earth.  The  alternalive  oifered  was  this  :  it  was  necessary ,  eitber 
to  fall  back  upon  the  Ptolemaic  system,  in  which  the  earth  was  atationar>%  or 
to  suppose  that  the  immense  change  of  position  of  the  earth  in  the  course  of 
half  a  year,  which  we  have  already  mentioned,  could  produce  no  discoverable 
change  of  appearance  in  ibe  stars  ;  a  fact  which  involves  the  inference  that  the  i 
diameter  of  the  earth's  orbit,  which  measures  two  hundred  millions  of  miles, 
must  be  a  mere  point  compared  with  the  distance  of  the  nearest  stars.  Such 
an  idea  appeared  so  preposterous  and  inconceivable,  that  for  a  long  period  of 
time  many  preferred  to  embrace  the  Ptolemaic  hypothesis,  beset  as  it  was 
with  difficulties  and  contradictions. 

Since,  however,  the  annual  motion  of  the  earth  must  now  be  regarded  as  a 
proved  fact,  we  are  driven  to  tbe  inference,  deduced  from  tbe  absence  of  all  change 
of  relative  apparent  position  in  the  stars,  tbat  the  distances  of  these  objects  from 
our  system  is,  in  tbe  common  popular  sense  of  .the  word,  infinitely  great  cotn- 
pared  with  the  dimensions  of  our  system,  and  this  inference  is  in  perfect  ac- 
cordance with  the  other  indications  of  iha  wide  vacuity  thai  surrounds  the 
system. 
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In  such  a  state  of  things,  it  will  easily  be  imagined  that  astronomers  have 
diligently  directed  their  observations  to  the  discovery  of  some  change  of  appa- 
rent position,  however  small,  produced  upon  the  stars  by  the  earth's  motion.  As 
those  stars  most  likely  to  be  affected  by  the  motion  of  the  earth  are  those  which 
are  nearest  to  the  system,  and  therefore  probably  which  are  brightest  and  lar- 

f»8t,  it  has  been  to  such  chiefly  that  this  kind  of  observation  has  been  directed. 
ince  it  was  certain,  that  if  any  observable  effect  was  produced  by  the  earth's 
motion  at  all  it  must  be  extremely  small,  the  nicest  and  most  difficult  means 
of  observation  were  those  alone  from  which  the  discovery  could  be  expected. 
Among  the  many  expedients  used  for  the  detection  of  such  effects,  we  shall  se- 
lect as  an  example  one  which  was  adopted  at  the  Royal  Observatory  at  Green- 
wich. A  telescope  of  great  length  was  attached  to  the  side  of  a  pier  of  solid 
masonry  erected  upon  a  foundation  of  rock.  This  instrument  was  screwed 
into  such  a  position  that  particular  stars  as  they  crossed  the  meridian  would 
necessarily  pass  within  its  field  of  view.  Micrometric  wires  were  in  the  usual 
manner  placed  in  its  eye-piece,  so  that  the  exact  point  at  which  the  stars  passed 
the  mendian  each  night  could  be  observed  and  recorded  with  the  greatest  pre- 
cision. The  instrument  being  thus  fixed  and  immoveable,  the  transits  of  the 
stars  were  noted  each  night,  and  the  exact  places  where  they  passed  the  merid- 
ian recorded.  This  kind  of  observation  was  carried  on  through  the  year,  and 
if  the  earth's  change  of  position,  by  reason  of  its  annual  motion,  should  produce 
'  any  effect  upon  the  apparent  position  of  the  stars,  it  was  anticipated  that  such 
effect  would  be  discovered  by  these  means.  After,  however,  making  all  allow- 
ance for  the  usual  causes  which  we  knew  to  affect  the  apparent  position  of  the 
stars,  such  as  refraction  or  aberration,  no  change  of  position  was  discovered 
which  could  be  assigned  to  the  earth's  motion. 

Within  the  last  few  years,  however.  Professor  Bessel  has  directed  his  scien- 
tific labors  to  this  inquiry,  and  has  succeeded  in  detecting  a  small  effect  on  one 
of  *the  stars  in  the  constellation  of  the  Swan.  In  a  commutiication,  made  in 
1838  by  that  astronomer  to  Sir  John  Herschel,  he  says  :  "  After  so  many  un- 
successful attempts  to  determine  the  parallax  of  a  fixed  star,  I  thought  it  worth 
while  to  try  what  might  be  accomplished  by  means  of  the  accuracy  which 
my  great  Fraunhoffer  heliometer  gives  to  the  observations.  I  undertook  to 
make  this  investigation  upon  the  star  61  Cygni ;  which,  by  reason  of  its  great 
proper  motion,  is  perhaps  the  best  of  all,  which  affords  the  advantage  of  being 
a  double  star,  and  on  that  account  may  be  observed  with  greater  accuracy,  and 
which  is  so  near  the  pole  that,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  part  of  the  year, 
it  can  always  be  observed  at  night  at  a  sufficient  altitude." 

These  observations  were  continued  for  four  years,  and  the  result  was  the 
discovery  that  the  position  of  the  star  in  question  was  affected  by  the  earth's 
motion  to  the  extent  of  a  little  less  than  one  third  of  a  second.  From  this  may 
be  calculated  the  distance  of  the  star  from  the  solar  system. 

1^  render  intelligible  the  spirit  of  the  method  by  which  the  distance  of  the  stars 
ma^e  inferred  from  their  discovered  parallax,  let  us  suppose  two  lines  drawn 
irom  a  slar  to  opposite  ends  of  a  diameter  of  the  earth's  orbit,  or  to  two  positions 
which  the  earth  occupies  after  an  interval  of  six  months.  The  angle  formed 
by  these  two  lines  is,  in  fact,  the  amount  of  the  apparent  change  of  position  of 
the  star  by  reason  of  the  earth's  motion,  and  it  is  technically  called  the  parallax. 
Vfe  msy  in  this  cas?  consider  the  diameter  of  the  orbit  as  a  portion  of  an  enor- 
mous circle,  the  cemre  of  which  is  at  the  star,  and  the  radius  of  which  is  the 
distance  of  the  star  (rem  the  earth.  It  is  known,  in  geometry,  that  an  arc  of  a 
circle  which  measures  one  second  is  in  length  the  206,265th  part  of  the  radius, 
and  if  it  measures  one  third  of  a  second,  it  wOI,  of  course,  be  the  618,795th 
part  of  the  radius. 
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Proff^Mjor  Besiel  (ound  that  the  sngle  cont^^  by  tboie  two  linea,  dr&wi 
froio  tli#  iUr  in  qucatiou  to  the  opposite  tides  of  the  orbit,  contanied  aji  iO|k 
vi>cNitiii*if  to  two  Uiifds  of  a  sacond^  and,  consequeodj,  Lb&E  the  mngle  iiicla^ 
by  the  Ijoea  beiween  the  sun  and  the  earth  would  form  ooe  third  of  a  aec<ini 
ymm  tluii  it  would  follow,  that  the  distance  from  the  star,  being  ihe  radiua  ofi . 
ctrde,  of  which  the  dialaiice  between  the  earth  and  a«n  ia  an  arc  of  one  third  | 
of  a  teeotid,  will  be  61  S|795  times  the  length  of  ihe  earth's  distance  from  th<  mm. 
Taking  round  nomberi,  then,  it  will  follow  from  this  observaiioa  that  the  dii- 
lance  of  tbii  atar  is  600,000  times  greater  than  the  distance  of  the  earth  fntm 
the  «irn.  But  the  diatance  of  the  esrUi  from  the  sun  being  1 00  millions  of  milfi, 
it  wilt  foUow  that  the  distance  of  the  star  must  be  sixty  millions  of  miUiona  of 
mika. 

St»ch  is  the  nearest  approximation  that  obserration  baa  supplied  for  the  spact  i 
thai  Bieparates  the  aohr  system  from  other  bodies  of  the  universe. 

Miiida  tinaccustomed  lo  the  contemplation  of  great  numbers  and  magnitudei 
af«  uveivr helmed  in  their  eiforta  lo  conceive  such  distances;  and  e¥en  aitroir 
omen»  have  been  compelled  to  resort  to  extraordtiiary  expedients  to  expf««s  wai 
conceive  clearly  such  spaces. 

Oa  another  occasion  we  hav^e  shown  that  Ughl  movies  throv^h  spacir  tt 
tilt  nt«  of  200,000  miles  per  second.  This  motion  of  light  baa  accordinfljr 
bMII  idopted  as  the  most  convenient  moddns  for  expressing  the  dists]ic«a«f 
iba  ttais ;  and  we  are  accustomed  to  express  them  by  saying  how  long  li^ 
would  take  to  move  over  them.  If,  then,  sixty  millions  of  millions  of 
miles  he  divided  by  200^000  we  shall  obtain  the  number  of  seconds  which 
light  would  Uke  to  come  from  the  nearest  star  to  the  solar  system  ;  and  tf  tbti 
number  of  seconds  be^  in  the  usual  manner,  reduced  to  years,  it  will  be  fuuoi 
that  light  would  uke  about  ten  years  to  travel  from  the  nearest  star  to  the 
earth.     Such  is,  then^  the  space  that  divides  us  ftom  them.  ' 

To  conceive  this  prodigious  distance  more  clearly  still,  it  has  been  calcula- 
ted that  a  cannon-ball,  which  moves  with  a  velocity  of  500  miles  an  hour, 
would  take  to  travel  from  the  nearest  star  to  the  e^nh,  an  interval  of  14, 255^4  IS 
years.  Again  :  it  has  been  computed  that  a  steam -carriage  starting  from  iht  '. 
earth,  and  moving  toward  the  star  at  the  rate  of  20  miles  an  h&ur,  would  take 
to  reach  the  star,  356,365,466  years;  a  period  of  time  6hOOO  times  greater 
than  the  whole  interval  since  the  creation  of  the  world,  according  to  Mosaic 
chronology. 

But  this  is  only  the  interval  that  separates  our  system  from  the  nearest  stan. 
Analogy  and  all  the  grounds  of  probability  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  corre- ' 
sponding  intervals  separate  the  stars  from  each  other.  We  shall  herealler  see 
that  the  stars  are,  in  fact,  suns  Uke  our  own,  or/what  is  the  same,  that  our  stm 
is  a  star ;  and  it  is  consistent  and  natural  to  suppose  our  sun  is  no  farther  re- 
moved from  the  stars  than  the  stars  are  from  each  other. 

AnnoDg  (he  multitude  of  stars  which  we  behold  in  the  firmament  w^^tid 
a  great  variety  of  splendor.  Those  which  are  the  brightest  and  largest,  and 
which  are  said  to  be  of  the  Jtrsi  magnitude^  are  few ;  the  next  in  order  of 
brightness,  which  are  called  of  the  second  magnitude f  are  more  nmnerous  ;  and 
as  they  decrease  in  brightness  their  number  rapidly  increases. 

The  number  of  stars  of  the  first  magnitude  does  not  exceed  twenty  ;  those  of 
the  second,  fifty;  those  of  the  third,  two  hundred;  and  ao  on,  the  number  of  || 
the  smallest  being  incapable  of  estimation. 

The  stars  which  are  capable  of  being  seen  by  the  naked  eye  are  tiaually  re- 
solved into  seven  orders  of  magnitudes — the  first  being  the  brightest  and  largest, 
while  those  of  the  seventh  magnitude  are  the  smallest  that  the  eye  can  dis- 
tinctly see. 
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Are  we  to  suppose,  then,  that  this  relative  hrightness  which  we  perceive 
really  arises  from  any  difference  of  intrinsic  splendor  between  the  objects  them- 
•eWeSy  or  does  it,  as  it  may  equally  do,  arise  from  their  difference  of  distance  ? 
Are  the  stars  of  the  seventh  magnitude  so  much  less  bright  and  conspicuous 
than  those  of  the  first  magnitude  because  they  are  really  smaller  orbs  placed 
at  the  same  distance,  or  because,  being  intrinsically  equal  in  splendor,  the  dis- 
tance of  those  of  the  seventh  magnitude  is  so  much  greater  than  the  distance 
of  those  of  the  first  magnitude  that  they  are  diminished  in  their  apparent 
brightness  ?  We  know  that  by  the  laws  of  optics  the  brightness  of  a  luminous 
object  diminishes  in  a  very  rapid  proportion  as  the  distance  increases.  Thus 
at  double  the  distance  the  brightness  will  be  four  times  less,  at  triple  the  dis- 
tance it  will  be  nine  times  less,  at  a  hundred  times  the  distance  it  will  be  ten 
thousand  times  less,  and  so  on. 

It  is  evident,  then,  that  the  great  variety  of  brightness  which  prevails  among  the 
stars  may  be  indifferently  explained,  either  by  supposing  them  objects  of  diiSfer- 
ent  intrinsic  brightness  and  magnitude,  placed  at  the  same  distance,  or  objects 
generally  of  the  same  order  of  magnitude  placed  at  a  great  diversity  of  distances. 
Of  these  two  suppositions,  the  latter  is  infinitely  the  most  probable  and  nat- 
ural ;  it  has,  therefore,  been  usually  adopted :  and  we  accordingly  consider  the 
stars  to  derive  their  variety  of  brightness  almost  entirely  from  the  positions 
assigned  to  them  in  the  universe  being  at  various  distances  froih  us. 

Taking  the  stars  generally  to  be  intrinsically  the  same  in  brightness,  various 
theories  have  been  proposed  as  to  the  positions  which  would  explain  their  ap- 
pearances ;  and  the  most  natural  and  probable  is,  that  their  distances  from  each 
other  are  generally  equal,  or  nearly  so,  and  correspond  with  the  distance  of  our 
sun  from  the  nearest  of  them.  In  this  way  the  fact  that  a  small  number  of  stars 
only  appear  of  the  first  magnitude,  and  that  the  number  increases  very  rapidly 
as  the  magnitude  diminishes,  is  easily  rendered  intelligible. 

If  we  imagine  a  person  standing  in  the  midst  of  a  wood,  surrounded  by  trees 
on  every  side  and  at  every  distance,  those  which  immediately  surround  him 
will  be  few  in  number,  and  by  proximity  will  appear  large.  The  trunks  or 
stumps  of  those  which  occupy  a  circuit  beyond  the  former  will  be  more  nu- 
merous, the  circuit  being  wider,  and  will  appear  smaller,  because  their  dis- 
tance is  greater.  Beyond  these  again,  occupying  a  still  wider  circuit,  will  ap- 
pear a  proportionally  augmented  number,  whose  apparent  magnitude  will  again 
be  diminished  by  increased  distance ;  and  thus  the  trees  which  occupy  wider 
and  wider  circuits  at  greater  and  greater  distances  will  be  more  and  more  nu- 
merous, and  will  appear  continually  smaller.  It  is  the  same  with  the  stars ; 
we  are  placed  in  the  midst  of  an  immense  cluster  of  suns  surrounding  us  on 
every  side  at  inconceivable  distances.  Those  few  which  are  placed  immedi- 
ately about  our  system  appear  bright  and  large,  and  we  call  them  stars  of  the 
first  magnitude.  Those  which  lie  in  the  circuit  beyond,  and  occupying  a 
wider  range,  are  more  numerous  and  less  bright ;  and  we  csJl  them  stars  of  the 
second  magnitude.  And  there  is  thus  a  progression  increasing  in  number  and 
distance  and  diminishing  in  brightness,  until  we  attain  a  distance  so  great  that 
the  stars  are  barely  visible  to  the  naked  eye.  This  is  the  limit  of  vision.  It 
is  the  range  of  the  universe  which  the  eye  in  its  natural  condition  is  destined 
to  behold ;  but  an  eye  has  been  given  us  more  potent  still,  and  of  infinitely 
wider  r^nge, — the  eye  of  the  mind.  The  telescope,  a  creature  of  the  under- 
standing, has  conferred  upon  the  bodily  eye  an  infinitely  augmented  range,  and, 
as  we  shall  presently  see,  has  enabled  us  to  penetrate  into  realms  of  the 
universe,  whichiv  without  its  aid,  would  never  have  been  known  to  us.  But 
let  us  pause  for  the  present  and  dwell  for  a  moment  upon  that  range  of  space 
which  comes  within  the  scope  of  natural  vision. 


Sir  William  HerscheU  to  whose  reaearchet  we  are  indebted  for  a  large  \m* 
tion  of  the  knowledge  which  we  posaeaa  reapeciing  die  fixed  stars^  ha«  mm^ 
tigated  iho  probable  progreasion  of  diatances  which  regulate  the  stars  mbb 
to  the  naked  eye,  and  has  sbowrj  reasonable  grotmda  for  concluding  that  iht 
tmallest  visible  star  is  at  a  diataoco  about  twelre  times  grealer  than  sUra  of 
the  first  magnitude.  He  aupposea  that  the  intermediate  atara  between  tk 
amalleat  that  can  be  seen  by  the  naked  eye,  and  stars  like  the  dogstar,  whi^ 
from  their  brightneaa,  mtiat  be  presumed  to  be  nearest  to  ua,  are  ranged  at  iu* 
termediato  distances.  It  would  therefore  follow  that  if  we  asdume  the  distance 
of  the  nearest  star  according  to  the  results  of  Bessers  obserrations,  to  he  a 
space  that  light  would  move  over  it  in  10  yeara,  the  distance  of  the  smallest 
star  perceivable  by  unassisted  vision  must  be  such  that  light  would  take  120 
years  to  move  over  I  If,  then,  we  imagine  a  sphere  surrounding  ns,  the  radius 
of  which  is  equal  to  the  space  that  light  moves  over  m  120  years,  that  spbert 
ii  the  range  of  natural  and  luj assisted  vision,  and  is  that  portion  of  the  imirerec 
which  men  are  privileged  to  contemplate  unaided  bj  ait. 

iiaokethdx  or  tbe  stars. 
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The  extent  of  the  ttellar  universe  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  and  the  arraagie- 
ment  of  stars  in  it  and  their  relative  distanceSf  have  just  been  explained.  Bui  a 
natural  curiosity  will  be  awakened  to  discover  not  merely  the  position  and  ar- 
ra^ngement  of  those  bodies,  but  to  ascertain  what  is  their  nature,  and  what  parti 
they  play  on  the  great  theatre  of  creation  ?  Are  they  analogous  to  our  planets? 
Are  they  inhabited  globes,  warmed  and  illuminated  by  neighboring  suns  I  Or 
on  the  other  hand,  ore  they  themselves  suns,  dispensing  Gght  and  life  to  sy^ 
terns  of  surrounding  worlds. 

When  a  telescope  ia  directed  to  a  star,  the  effect  produced  h  strikingly  dif- 
ferent from  that  which  we  find  when  it  is  applied  to  a  planet.  A  planet,  to 
the  naked  eye,  with  one  or  two  exceptional  appears  like  a  common  star.  The  | 
telescope,  however,  immediately  presents  it  to  us  with  a  distinct  circular  disk 
similar  to  that  which  the  moon  oders  to  the  naked  eye,  and  in  the  case  of  some 
of  the  planets  a  powerful  telescope  will  render  them  apparently  even  larger  than 
the  moon.  But  the  effect  is  very  different  indeed  when  the  same  instnimeut 
is  directed  even  to  the  brightest  star.  We  find  that  instead  of  magnifying,  it 
actually  diminishes.  There  ia  an  optical  illusioD  produced,  when  we  behold 
a  star,  which  makes  ii  appear  to  us  to  be  surrounded  with  a  radiation  which  \ 
causes  it  to  be  represented  when  drawn  on  paper,  by  a  dot  with  rays  diverging  ! 
on  every  side  from  it.  The  effect  of  the  teleacope  ia  to  cut  off  this  radiaiiou, 
and  present  to  us  the  star  as  a  mere  lucid  point,  having  no  sensible  magntiude  ; 
nor  can  any  augmented  telescopic  power  which  has  yet  been  resorted  to  pro- 
duce any  other  effect.  Telescopic  powers  amounting. to  six  thousand  were 
occasionally  used  by  Sir  William  Herschel,  and  he  stated  that  with  these  the 
apparent  magnitude  of  the  stars  seemed  U^Sf  if  possible,  than  with  lower 
powers. 

We  have  other  proofs  of  the  fact  that  the  stars  have  no  sensible  disks,  among 
which  may  be  mentioned  the  remarkable  effect  called  the  occultation  of  a  star  by 
the  dark  edge  of  the  moon.  When  the  moon  is  a  crescent  or  in  the  quarters^  as 
it  moves  over  the  firmament,  its  dark  edge  successively  approaches  to  or  recedes 
from  the  sta^rs.  And  from  time  to  time  it  happens  that  it  passes  between  the 
stars  and  the  eye.  If  a  star  had  a  sensible  disk  in  this  case,  the  edge  of  the 
moon  would  gradually  cover  it,  and  the  star,  instead  of  being  instantaneously 
extinguished,  would  gradually  disappear.  This  is  found  not  to  be  ihe  case ; 
the  star  preserves  aU  its  lustre  until  the  moment  it  comes  into  contact  with  the 
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dark  edge  of  the  moon's  disk,  and  then  it  is  instantly  extinguished,  without  the 
slightest  appearance  of  diminution  of  its  hrightness.  This  effect  also  presents 
a  striking  proof  of  the  non-existence  of  an  atmosphere  round  the  moon. 

It  may  be  asked  then,  if  such  be  the  case,  if  none  of  the  stars,  great  or  small, 
haye  any  discorerable  magnitude  at  all ;  with  what  meaning  can  we  speak  of 
stars  of  the  first,  second,  or  other  orders  of  magnitude  ?  The  term  magnitude 
thus  applied,  was  used  before  the  invention  of  the  telescope,  when  the  stars, 
haying  been  observed  only  with  the  naked  eye,  were  really  supposed  to  have 
different  magnitudes.  We  must  accept  the  term  now  used  to  express  not 
the  comparative  magnitude,  but  the  comparative  brightness  of  the  stars. 
Thus  a  star  of  the  first  magnitude,  means  of  the  greatest  apparent  brightness ; 
a  star  of  the  second  magnitude  means  that  which  is  in  the  next  degree  of 
splendor,  and  so  on.  But  what  are  we  to  infer  from  this  singular  fact,  that  no 
magnifying  power,  however  great,  will  exhibit  to  us  a  star  with  any  sensible 
magnitude  ?  must  we  admit  that  Uie  optical  instrument  loses  its  magnifying 
power  when  applied  to  the  stars,  while  it  retains  it  with  every  other  visible 
object  ?  Such  a  consequence  would  be  eminently  absurd.  We  are  therefore 
driven  to  an  inference  regarding  the  magnitude  of  stars  as  astonishing  and  al- 
most as  incredible  as  that  which  was  forced  upon  us  respecting  their  distan- 
ces! We  saw  that  the  entire  magnitude  of  the  annual  orbit  of  the  earth,  stupen- 
dous as  it  is,  was  nothing  compared  to  the  distance  of  one  of  those  bodies,  and 
consequently  if  that  orbit  were  filled  by  a  sun  whose  magnitude  woul^  there- 
fore be  infinitely  greater  than  that  of  ours,  such  a  sun  would  not  appear  to  an 
observer  at  the  nearest  star  of  greater  magnitude  than  one  third  of  a  second ; 
consequently  would  have  no  magnitude  sensible  to  the  eye,  and  would  appear 
as  a  mere  lucid  point  to  an  observer  at  the  star !  We  are  then  prepared  for 
the  inference  respecting  the  fixed  stars  which  the  telescopic  observations  al- 
ready mentioned  leads  to.  The  telescope  of  Sir  William  Herschel,  to  which 
he  applied  a  power  of  six  thousand,  did  undoubtedly  magnify  the  stars  six 
thousand  times,  but  even  then  their  apparent  magnitude  was  inappreciable. 
We«  are  then  to  infer  that  the  distance  of  these  wonderful  bodies  is  so  enor- 
mous compared  with  their  actual  magnitude,  that  their  apparent  diameter,  seen 
from  our  system,  is  above  six  thousand  times  less  than  any  which  the  eye  is 
capable  of  perceiving. 

Under  such  circumstances  it  might  appear  hopeless  to  attempt  to  discover 
the  probable  magnitude  and  brightness  of  the  stars  as  compared  with  any  stand- 
aid  known  to  us.  Yet  this  problem,  however  hopeless  it  may  seem,  has 
yielded  to  the  ardor  of  astronomical  inquiry. 

Dr.  Wollaston  instituted  a  series  of  observations  and  calculations,  which 
terminated  in  an  estimate  of  the  magnitude  and  brightness  of  the  fixed  stars  as 
compared  with  our  sun. 

There  are  optical  instruments  called  photometers,  the  use  and  application  of 
which  is  to  ascertain  the  comparative  brightness  of  luminous  objects.  By 
such  instruments  we  can  take  any  two  visible  luminous  objects  and  compare 
them  so  as  to  be  enabled  to  say  what  is  the  numerical  ratio  of  the  lights  which 
they  afford.  Thus  a  common  candle  and  a  gas-lamp  may  be  tried,  and  we 
should  be  enabled  immediately  to  say  how  many  candles  would  be  necessary 
to  give  light  equal  to  that  of  the  lamp. 

By  instruments  of  this  species  Dr.  Wollaston  prosecuted  investigations,  the 
object  of  which  was  to  ascertain  the  numerical  proportion  between  the  light 
afforded  by  the  sun  and  that  afforded  by  the  stars.  Let  us  take,  for  example, 
the  case  of  Sirius,  or  the  dogstar.  He  found  by  such  means,  that  the  light 
received  by  us  from  Sirius  was  20,000,000,000  of  times  less  than  that  received 
from  the  sun.    This,  be  it  observed,  was  a  result  not  of  theory  or  speculation, 
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but  of  ifninc^diate  abdeTYation  md  me&iurement.  H&ring  aacettained  chiit.  iitt 
ne%i  (»bjpct  was  to  compute  the  distance  to  which  our  mm  would  have  W  bt 
rcmovetl  in  ordt^r  that  it  shotiid  assume  an  appearaoce  like  thai  of  ih^  doggtii. 
Although  ihia  might  at  the  first  view  appear  a  difficult  pKibletu,  it  was  by  no 
means  HO.  We  know  by  ihe  principles  of  optics,  that  if  the  sun  were  romorf^ 
to  twice  its  prcifiont  distance  it  splendor  wonld  be  four  times  )esa  ;  at  tlired  imm 
ita  pret^ent  distance  it  would  be  nine  limes  less ;  at  ten  times  the  dlstane*  t 
would  be  one  hundred  times  less,  and  so  on. 

We  have,  therefore  t  a  aim  pie  arithmetical  rule  of  cakulatioD^  by  the  applict* 
lion  of  which  we  can  say  in  what  proportion  the  brightrkesa  of  the  sun  ^oM 
be  reduced  by  any  proposed  increa«e  of  distance,  or  whal  increase  of  distance 
would  be  uecessary  to  produce  any  proposed  diminution  of  brightnesit*  If  dm 
rule  be  applied  to  detormiue  how  much  further  the  sun  should  be  rentoved  fmffl 
us  than  it  now  ia,  in  order  that  it  should  be  reduced  to  the  appearance  of  liie 
d Ogata r^  it  will  be  found  that  the  requisite  Increase  of  distance  would  bt  IB 
proportion  of  about  150,000  to  L  If,  then,  the  sun  were  removed  lo  150,000 
titnea  its  present  distance  it  would  be  s^en  by  us  as  a  second  dogatar. 

Nowr  it  will  be  appart?ni,  ihat  if  we  had  reason  to  know  that  the  dogilif  ii 
at  a  di^tiince  of  150,000  times  greater  than  that  of  the  sun,  it  would  immedi* 
atoly  foilow  that  iha  dogstar  must  be  a  sun  equal  to  our  own,  because  tbeo  it 
would  be  inferred  that  the  sun,  if  placed  where  ilie  dogatar  is,  would  hare  ei- 
actly  the  same  splendor  and  magnitude* 

But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  we  had  reason  to  know  that  the  real  distance  of 
the  dogs  tar  is  greater  than  1 50,000  limes  that  of  the  sun,  then  it  would  follow 
that  the  doj^tar  at  a  greater  distance  would  have  the  same  splendor  aa  the  nm 
at  fi  less  distance ;  and,  consequently,  tho  inevitable  inference  would  be  that 
the  dogatar  must  he  larger  and  more  splendid  than  the  sun. 

The  discovery  of  Bessel  having  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  distance  of 
the  nearest  stars  is  at  least  600,000  times  greater  than  that  of  the  euii,  It 
follows  that  these  objecte,  at  that  distance,  are  as  large  and  bright  as  the  fua 
would  be  at  a  distance  four  times  less.  This  being  admitted,  it  immediately 
follows  that  the  stars,  or  at  least  many  of  them,  mu^i  be  objects  iransc^ndentaUjf 
greater  and  brighter  than  the  sun. 

At  the  time  of  the  observations  of  Dr.  Wollaston  it  was  not  supposed  that  the 
distances  of  the  stars  were  as  great  as  they  are  now  known  to  be ;  and  Dr. 
Wollaston,  adopting  a  much  less  distance  than  :he  truth,  felt  himself  warranted 
in  the  inference  that  the  degaiar  must  be  a  sun  equal  at  leaal  to  fourteen  of 
ours.  Had  he  known  what  has  since  been  inferred  from  the  obserrauons  of  Pro- 
fessor Deasel,  how  much  more  stupendous  would  he  not  have  inferred  the  stars 
to  be! 

But  still,  it  may  be  asked,  what  are  those  wondrous  object*  t  Are  they  fAxor 
eta  shining  with  reflected  light?  or  are  they  themselves  native  fountains  of 
light,  like  our  sun  ?  It  is  easy  to  perceive  that  no  reflected  Ught  could  be  in- 
tense enough  to  be  visible  at  distances  so  enormous  ;  iadependeni  of  which, 
the  splendor  of  the  stars  as  seen  through  powerful  telescopes  is  such  as  to  sat- 
isfy us  that  they  must  be  suns.  Sir  William  Herschel  stated  that  when  his 
great  telescope  was  directed  to  the  region  of  the  heavens  through  which  the 
star  Sirius  passed,  the  appearance  exhibited  on  the  approach  of  that  star  was 
like  that  of  the  ea:stera  hrmamcnt  on  the  approach  of  sunrise  ;  and  that  when  the 
glorious  object  itself  entered  the  field  of  view,  although  it  appeared  as  a  mere 
lucid  point,  having  no  sensible  magnitude,  its  light  was  so  overpowering  that 
he  was  compelled  to  pn>iect  his  eye  with  a  colored  glass,  It  is  needless  to 
say  that  such  splendor  could  not  proceed  from  an  opaque  globe  shining  with 
borrowed  light  at  a  distance  of  sixty  millions  of  millions  of  miles. 
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To  penons  not  familiar  with  optical  researches  it  may  appear  incomprehen-  | 
sible  that  a  star  presenting,  even  with  the  telescope,  no  disk  of  sensible  mag- 
nitude, could,  nevertheless,  appear  so  splendid.  There  is,  however,  a  law  of 
light,  clearly  established  in  optics,  which  will  probably  remove  this  difficulty. 
It  is  demonstrated  that  the  apparent  brightness  of  an  object  is  not  diminished 
by  its  removal  from  the  eye,  although  the  quanti^  of  light  which  it  gives  is 
decreased  in  a  high  proportion.  This  statement  may  appear  at  first  paradoxi- 
cal ;  let  us,  however  explain  it. 

If  the  sun,  for  example,  were  removed  to  twice  its  present  distance  it  would 
appear  to  the  eye  with  half  its  present  diameter ;  yet,  in  its  diminished  size, 
the  apparent  brightness  of  its  surface  would  be  the  same  as  that  with  which 
we  behold  it  at  Uie  lesser  distance.  To  illustrate  this,  let  us  suppose  that  a 
small  circular  opening  is  made  in  a  card,  and  that  the  card  is  presented  to  the 
son,  so  that  a  portion  of  the  sun's  disk  only  shall  be  seen  through  it,  but  that 
that  portion  shall  be  circular ;  the  opening  will  present  to  the  eye  the  appear- 
ance of  a  sun  of  less  magnitude  than  the  real  one,  but  of  equal  brightness.  Let 
the  card  then  be  held  at  such  a  distance  from  the  eye  that  the  circular  portion 
of  the  sun's  disk  visible  through  it  shall  have  a  diameter  equal  to  half  of  the 
entire  disk.  A  sun  will  thus  be  seen  of  equal  brightness  with  the  true  sun, 
but  of  only  half  the  linear  diameter,  and  one  fourth  the  superficial  magnitude. 

From  Uiis  illustration  it  will  be  easily  perceived  that  one  object  may  be 
smaller  than  another  in  apparent  magnitude,  and  that  it  may  give  less  light, 
but,  nevertheless,  be  equally  bright. 

This  being  clearly  understood,  it  remains  to  be  shown,  that  if  the  sun  were 
rensoved  to  double  its  present  distance  it  would  exhibit  a  surface  to  the  eye  as 
bright,  though  only  half  of  the  diameter.  To  comprehend  this,  let  it  be  re- 
membered that  the  light  which  proceeds  from  the  smaller  sun  seen  from  double 
the  distance,  issues  from  the  entire  surface  of  the  sun,  while  the  light  which 
would  proceed  from  an  equal  portion  of  the  sun's  disk  seen  at  its  present  dis- 
tance, would  only  proceed  from  one  fourth  of  the  entire  area  of  the  disk.  The 
actual  quantity  of  light,  therefore,  which  issues  from  the  small  sun,  seen  from  the 
larger  distance,  is  greater,  in  the  proportion  of  4  to  1,  than  that  which  proceeds 
from  the  small  portion  of  the  larger  sun,  seen  at  the  lesser  distance.  It  fol- 
lows, then,  that  the  actual  quantity  of  light  by  which  the  object  is  rendered  visi- 
ble at  the  greater  distance,  is  four  times  more  than  that  by  which  the  equivalent 
part  of  the  nearer  object  is  rendered  visible  at  the  lesser  distance ;  but  in  con- 
sequence of  the  distance  being  less  in  the  latter  case,  the  intensity  of  the  les- 
ser quantity  of  light  is  four  times  greater.  In  short,  it  follows  that  as  the  ob- 
ject recedes  from  the  eye  the  quantity  of  light  which  proceeds  from  a  given  por- 
tion of  the  visual  area  is  increased  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  square  of  the 
distance,  while  the  intensity  of  the  light  is  diminished  in  exactly  the  same  pro- 
portion. What  is,  therefore,  lost  in  intensity  by  increased  distance,  is  gained 
in  quantity ;  and  the  effect  is,  that  the  splendor  of  the  object  is  not  changed  by 
distance,  but  only  its  apparent  magnitude. 

The  apparent  diameter  of  the  sun  is  very  nearly  2,000  seconds  of  a  degree. 
If  it  were  removed  to  2,000  times  its  present  distance  it  would  present  a  diam- 
eter of  one  second ;  but  it  would  appear  as  bright  as  a  small  portion  of  the 
|yre«ent  disk  would  appear  having  an  apparent  diameter  2,000  times  less  than  its 
present  apparent  diameter ;  or  if  a  pin-hole  be  made  in  a  card,  and  a  portion  of  the 
sun  seen  through  it,  which  would  subtend  to  the  eye  at  an  angle  of  one  second, 
the  appearance  of  such  portion  would  be,  as  to  brightness  as  well  as  to  magni- 
tude, that  which  the  sun  would  have  at  2,000  times  its  present  distance. 

Since,  then,  the  brightness  of  the  stars,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term 
brightness,  is  not  diminished  by  increased  distance,  we  shall  be  the  less  sur- 
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ing  risible,  notwidifttanding  that  they  present  no  sensible  dist 
ified  by  the  most  powerful  talescope. 

re  asked  how  it  can  be  said  that  the  brightness  of  a  si4ir  is 
jT  distance,  when  it  is  maintained  that  tbe  splendor  of  the  4^< 
ih  one  of  the  seventh  magnitude,  is  owing  to  the  grestnesi  of 
ibe  latter.  To  this  we  reply^  according  to  the  proper  term 
^gstar  IS  not  brighter  than  an  equal  star  of  the  sei-enih  mogai- 
TO  Splendid  object  as  viewed  by  the  eye,  because  it  ixmnsmits 
eye,  but  its  intrinsic  spleudor  may  be  the  same.  Tbe  sun  is 
t^arth  and  as  seen  from  the  planet  Hcrschelf  has  the  sama  a^ 
ongktmu^  but  its  apparent  ma^itude  at  Herschel  200  times  less. 
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Character  and  EffectsofWaterSpoata.— Difference  between  Water  and  Land  Spoats.— Land-Spoat 
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ica.— Meteor  at  Carcaaaonne. — Meteor  at  Dreax  and  Mantea. — Land-Spoat  at  OsaonTal. — Me- 
teor witnessed  and  described  by  M.  Peltier. — Conrersion  of  a  Storm  into  a  Land-Spont — M.  Pel- 
tier's Tables  of  Water-Spouts  and  Land-Spouts.— Analysis  of  the  above  Tables.— Water-SponU 
seen  by  Captain  Beechy. — Experimental  Illastration  of  the  Phenomena. — Illustration  of  the  g>'ra- 
tory  Motion  of  Water-Spouts.— M.  Peltier's  Deductions  concerning  Water-Spouts.— Action  of 
charged  Clouds  on  light  Bodies.— Noise  attending  Water  and  Land  Spouts.- Transition  from  di- 
rect to  gyratory  Motion.— Effect  of  Induction  on  watery  Soritcea^— Disappearance  of  Pools,  dec. 
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Water-spouts  apparently  consist  of  dense  masses  of  aqueous  vapor,  pre- 
senting, often  a  gyratory  and  progressive  motion,  and  resembling  in  form  a  con- 
ical cloud,  the  base  of  which  is  presented  upward,  and  the  vertex  of  which 
generally  rests  upon  the  ground,  hut  sometimes  assumes  the  contrary  position. 
This  phenomenon  is  attended  with  a  sound  like  that  of  a  wagon  rolling  upon 
a  rough  pavement. 

Violent  mechanical  effects  sometimes  attend  these  meteors.  Large  trees  torn 
up  by  the  roots,  stripped  of  their  leaves,  and  exhibiting  all  the  appearances  of 
having  been  struck  by  lightning,  are  projected  to  great  distances.  Houses  are 
often  thrown  down,  unroofed,  and  otherwise  injured  or  destroyed,  when  they 
lie  in  the  course  of  a  water-spout.  Rain,  hail,  and  frequently  globes  of  fire, 
like  the  ball-lightning  already  mentioned,  accompany  these  meteors,  which  are 
manifested  equally  at  sea  and  on  land. 

Although  the  electrical  effects  which  attend  this  meteor  prove  that  it  is  close- 
ly connected  with  atmospheric  electricity,  yet,  as  no  theory  has  hitherto  been 
proposed  which  affords  a  satisfactory  and  adequate  explanation  of  the  phenom- 
ena, it  is  the  more  necessary  to  state,  with  as  much  clearness  and  precision  as 
possible,  independently  of  all  hypotheses,  the  exact  circumstances  which  have 
been  found  to  attend  them  in  the  various  parts  of  the  globe  where  they  have 
been  observed.  They  are  called  water-spouts  or  land-spouts,  according  as  they 
take  place  over  the  surface  of  the  water  or  the  land. 

In  the  history  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  is  the  following  narrative : — 

*'  On  the  2d  of  November,  1729,  about  8  o'clock  ifi  the  morning,  at  Montpellier, 
a  small  and  very  obscure  cloud  was  seen,  in  a  very  elevated  position,  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  southeast,  whence  the  wind  then  blew.  It  advanced  toward 
the  town  with  a  noise  at  first  low,  but  which  augmented  as  it  approached : 
it  gradually  descended  toward  the  ground,  and  a  light  was  perceived  to  issue 
from  it,  like  that  which  accompanies  the  smoke  of  a  great  fire.  Afler  the  pas- 
sage of  this  cloud,  a  strong  odor  of  sulphur  was  perceived,  like  that  which  is 


diffused  in  places  that  have  been  struck  by  lightning.  This  cloud  had  a  Ttrj 
rapid  motion,  and  formed  round  it  a  whirlwind,  which  extended  to  a  distance 
of  above  a  hundred  3rards  round,  the  force  of  which  was  so  prodigious  that  it 
tore  up  trees  by  the  roots,  carried  away  the  roofs  of  houses,  overturned  build- 
ings, and  scattered  their  ruins  to  a  distance  of  nearly  500  yards.  After  having 
moved  along  half  a  league,  with  a  width  of  above  200  yards,  it  was  dissipated, 
followed  by  heavy  rain,  but  not  accompanied  by  thunder  or  lightning." 

In  the  Journal  de  Physique  for  November,  1780,  is  the  following  description 
of  one  of  these  meteors,  which  took  place  at  ^ve  o'clock  in  the  evening,  neir 
Carcassonne : — 

"  This  meteor  originated  upon  the  borders  of  the  Aude.  It  commenced  by 
pouring  down  a  great  quanti^  of  water ;  it  then  projected  upward,  to  a  great 
height,  quantities  of  sand.  It  unroofed  eighty  houses,  and  scattered  over  the 
country  the  sheaves  of  com  which  it  carried  away.  It  tore  up  by  the  roots 
large  oaks,  and  transported  to  a  distance  of  fifty  yards  their  branches,  p^ojec^ 
ing  them  in  a  direction  contrary  to  that  of  its  own  motion.  It  broke  the  doora, 
windows,  and  furniture  of  a  chateau ;  it  destroyed  the  pavement  in  the  middle 
of  a  room,  without  deranging  china  cups  which  were  placed  there ;  it  broke 
the  frame  of  a  looking-glass  which  was  placed  upon  a  chinmey-piece,  and  scat- 
tered the  fragments  upon  the  chairs  of  the  room,  leaving  the  glass,  however,  in 
its  place  uninjured." 

In  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Toulouse,  vol.  v.,  is  the  following  descrip- 
tion of  a  land-spout,  which,  on  the  15th  of  June,  1785,  devastated  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Esclades,  about  four  leagues  from  Narbonne  : — 

"  The  night  before  this  terrible  visitation  was  very  fine,  the  sun  rose  unob- 
scured  by  a  single  cloud,  and  the  morning  air  was  calm  and  pure.  At  half-past 
six  o'clock  the  heat  became  very  great,  and  continued  to  increase  till  se?en 
o'clock,  when  it  was  excessive.  At  that  time  there  appeared  in  the  west  a  small 
cloud,  which,  gradually  augmenting,  extended  in  an  hour  over  the  whole  hori- 
zon. The  thermometer  of  Reaumur  stood  at  29°,*  and  the  barometer  at  28 
inches.  There  was  a  light  wind  from  the  west.  Such  being  the  state  of  the 
atmosphere  at  two  oV^lock  in  the  afternoon,  a  kind  of  smoky  and  blustering 
(hruyantp)  column  was  formed  in  the  west,  which  passed  between  Esclades  and 
Mont  Brun.  In  its  course  it  swept  away  earth  and  sand,  tore  up  trees,  and 
ravaged  everything  which  came  before  it.  This  lasted  for  about  five  minutes. 
At  about  five  miles  from  Esclades  it  became  stationary  for  about  five  minutes, 
after  which  it  returned  upon  its  steps :  the  noise  which  it  made  resembled  the 
continual  roaring  of  thunder.  It  burst  upon  Esclades  in  a  terrific  shower  of 
hail.  This  hail  was  succeeded  by  a  rain  so  abundant  that  the  country  was  in- 
undated. During  this  shower,  which  lasted  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  lightning 
fell  in  several  places.     The  thermometer  rose  to  32^. t 

"  The  barometer  rose  a  quarter  of  an  inch,  and  the  wind  was  very  violent. 
After  the  meteor  disappeared  the  weather  became  cool,  and  the  barometer  fell 
an  inch  and  a  quarter." 

Humboldt  states  that,  in  the  Steppes  of  South  America,  the  plain  or  table 
land  presents  an  extraordinary  spectacle,  which  he  describes  as  follows  : — 

"  The  sand  rises  in  the  middle  of  a  rarefied  whirlwind,  probably  charged 
with  electricity,  like  a  vapor,  or  a  cloud  in  the  form  of  a  funnel,  the  point  of 
which  slides  upon  the  ground,  and  resembling  the  blustering  water-spout  so 
much  feared  by  the  experienced  navigator.  On  the  roads  in  Europe,  we  see 
something  which  approaches  the  singidar  appearance  of  these  whirlwinds  of 
sand  ;  but  they  are  especially  observed  in  the  sandy  deserts  situate  in  Peru,  be-  ! 


tween  Coquimbo  and  Amotape. 

*  Equal  tf  100  degrees  Falir. 


It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  these  partial  cur- 
t  Equal  to  104  degrees  Fahr. 


rents  of  air  which  encounter  each  other  are  only  perceived  when  the  atmo- 
sphere is  entirely  calm — the  ocean  of  air,  therefore,  like  the  ocean  of  water, 
encountering  each  other  only  in  a  dead  calm."* 

The  Courier  of  the  19th  of  September,  1826,  published  the  following  narra- 
tive of  a  meteor  which  Ravaged  the  arrondissement  of  Carcassonne  on  the  26th 
of  August  preceding  : — 

'^  The  wind  was  from  the  south,  and  the  heat  of  the  morning  was  suffoca- 
ting. About  noon,  the  clouds  accumulated  in  the  west,  and  a  violent  wind  arose. 
A  thick  black  cloud  appeared,  suspended  over  a  piece  of  land  near  the  chateau 
of  La  Connette.  In  the  direction  of  Fombraise,  the  clouds  were  seen  to  en- 
counter each  other,  and,  after  the  collision,  to  descend  very  low,  as  if  they  were 
attracted  by  the  earth.  The  thuAder  grumbled  on  every  side  with  a  dull  rolling 
noise ;  domestic  animals  fled  to  their  sheds.  Suddenly  a  frightful  explosion 
(craquement)  was  heard  in  the  west ;  the  air,  violently  agitated,  was  drawn  with 
extreme  velocity  toward  the  black  cloud  above  mentioned  :  the  moment  they 
encountered  was  signalized  by  a  loud  detonation,  and  the  appearance  of  an 
enormous  column  of  fire,  which,  sweeping  over  the  field,  tore  up  everything  in 
its  way.  A  young  man  of  17  was  carried  away  by  this  whirlwind,  raised  in 
the  air,  and  dashed  against  a  rock,  by  which  his  head  was  split ;  14  sheep 
were  carried  away,  and  fell  senseless. 

"  This  column  of  air  and  fire  overturned  walls,  displaced  enormous  rocks,  tore 
up  by  the  roots  the  largest  trees,  broke  into  the  chiteau  by  two  openings,  tore 
up  and  overturned  the  stones  of  the  porte  eoehhre^  broke  the  gate,  twisted  all 
the  iron  work,  broke  through  a  window,  entered  the  saloon  on  the  first  floor, 
broke  through  its  ceiling,  entered  the  second  floor,  passed  to  the  roof,  and,  in 
fine,  reduced  to  ruin  these  three  stories.  The  ladies,  who  were  in  the  saloon 
on  the  first  floor,  saw  a  globe  of  fire  enter  it,  and  owed  their  safety  only  to  an 
enormous  beam  which  formed  an  arch  to  support  the  wood-work.  A  vortex  of 
air,  entering  by  the  window  above  the  kitchen,  broke  through  a  partition,  raised 
the  floor,  broke  the  furniture,  overturned  the  beds,  opened  the  closets  without 
disturbing  their  contents,  penetrated  a  thick  wall  and  projected  its  ruins  to  a 
great  distance,  broke  the  timber-work  of  the  chateau,  tore  up  by  the  roots  an 
enormous  oak  ^y^  feet  in  circumference,  crushed  two  small  houses,  carried 
away  wagons,  which  it  precipitated  into  a  ravine,  uprooted  several  enormous 
walnut-trees,  ravaged  the  vines,  leaving  in  the  earth  deep  trenches,  and  im- 
pregnating the  air  with  a  strong  odor  of  sulphur.  This  meteor  disappeared  in 
the  direction  of  Forcenas,  and  was  succeeded  by  very  heavy  rain.  The  heavens 
then  became  serene,  and  a  wind  arose  from  the  east." 

In  1823,  this  meteor  made  great  ravages  in  the  neighborhood  of  Dreux  and 
Mantes  in  France. 

"  In  the  village  of  Marckefroid^  fifty-three  houses  were  destroyed  in  the  space 
of  one  minute,  yet  the  storm  was  scarcely  heard,  and  the  appearance  of  the 
water-spout  was  only  preceded  by  a  little  hail.  A  child  three  years  old,  who 
stood  beside  its  mother  in  a  court-yard,  was  kiUed  upon  the  spot.  On  exam- 
ining its  body,  no  wounds  were  found  upon  it  except  a  hole  of  a  certain  depth 
in  the  neck.  Entire  roofs  were  carried  away  either  in  the  direction  in  which 
the  meteor  moved,  or  in  the  contrary  direction.  The  four  walls  of  a  garden 
were  thrown  down  in  a  regular  manner,  all  falling  on  the  outside  of  the  garden : 
their  fall  was  marked  by  great  regularity.  After  the  meteor  passed  away,  the 
temperature  did  not  seem  changed,  and  the  sun  immediately  reappeared." 

On  the  6th  of  July,  1822,  a  land-spout  was  formed  in  the  plain  of  Ossonval, 
near  the  village  of  that  name,  in  the  department  of  the  Pas  de  Calais. 

*  Tableaa  de  la  Nature,  torn  i^  pp.  43  and  177. 
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Cloudtt  coming  ftom  diflfercnl  direciion*  and  colbcning  over  the  platn^  vM- 
mately  formed  &  single  cloud  which  covered  vhe  beavens :  immediately  ifter- 
ward  a  ciwu  descended  from  i\m  cload,  presenting  its  vertex  downward^  tnd 
having  m  base  in  the  cbnd.  This  mcteort  driven  by  the  wind,  beat  down  a 
barni  tore  and  carried  nway  the  lop»  of  the  laTgest  treeft,  oirertunred  twenty- 
five  to  thi ny  of  them,  and  strewed  them  in  diflerent  direeiions^  pioring  ihil 
the  meteor  had  a  Tevolving  motion.  It  carried  away  and  crushed  other  trees 
from  sixty  to  seventy  feet  high.  Glabea  of  fire  and  sulphureows  vapor  ^am 
from  lime  to  rime  to  isttue  from  its  centre.     This  meteor,  in  its  rapid 
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course,  was  aiicmded  with  &  eound  like  that  of  a  heavy  carriage  rolling  oa  i 
paved  road. 

U  then  penetrated  into  ibe  valley  of  WetterMsier  Bud  Lambre  ;  in  ihel<mDer 
of  these  villagea,  only  eight  habitations  of  forty  were  uninjured  ;  the  tsumm 
left  everywhere  traces  of  its  passage. 

On  the  leth  of  June,  1839,  the  neighborbood  of  Chatetiay,  in  the  deparunent 
of  Seine  et  Oise,  was  visited  by  a  meteor,  which  happened  to  be  vtrtin eased  by 
MM.  Peltier,  Bouchaidt  and  Becquerel.  The  follow ing narrative  of  itisabfidg- 
ed  from  ibe  account  given  of  it  by  M.  PeUier  : — 

In  the  morning,  a  storm  was  formed  to  the  sottib  of  Chatentty^  and  aboyt  ten 
oVlock  it  took  the  direction  of  the  valtey  between  the  hills  of  Ec&vrn  and  Cha- 
Unay.  The  clouds,  which  were  high,  after  extending  above  the  extremity  of 
the  village,  came  to  a  HtuiuU  tbe  thunder  muttered,  and  the  Aral  cloud  foUowed 
I  he  ordinary  route^  when,  toward  noon,  a  second  storm  coming  also  from  the 
HOUTb,  advanced  toward  the  same  plain  and  the  same  hiUs,  Arriving  near  the 
extremity  of  the  plain  over  Fmtiettay,  in  presence  of  the  first  storm  which,  by 
its  cdcvation,  it  overtopped,  a  pause  look  place,  doubtless  while  the  two  sioririi 
were  presenting  them  a  calves  to  each  other  by  means  of  their  clouds  charged  with 
the  same  electricity,  and  repelling  each  0th er^ 

To  this  time,  thunder  which  was  heard  proceeded  from  the  second  cloud, 
when  suddenly  one  of  the  inferior  clouds  descending,  felt  into  communication 
with  the  earth,  and  the  thunder  seemed  to  cease,  A  prodigious  auraction  was 
manifested  ;  all  light  bodies  and  ail  ihe  dust  which  covered  the  surface  of  the 
ground^  was  raised  toward  the  point  of  the  cloud  :  a  continual  rolling  noise  suc- 
ceeded ;  little  clouds  were  fluttering  and  whirling  round  the  inverted  cone,  and 
rising  and  falling  rapidly.  Trees,  placed  lo  the  southeast  of  the  meteor,  were 
struck  on  their  northwest  side  which  faced  it,  tJie  other  side  remaining  in  its 
usual  state.  The  aides  which  were  struck  exhibited  strong  marks  of  the 
meteor,  while  the  other  parts  preserved  their  sap  and  their  vegetable  life.  The 
meteor  descended  the  valley  to  the  extremity  of  Fontenmf^  toward  a  row  of 
trees  planted  along  the  bed  of  a  stream  which  was  then  without  water,  though 
atill  humid.  After  having  broken  and  uprooted  these,  it  traversed  the  valky, 
and  advanced  toward  other  plantations  which  it  also  destroyed*  There/having 
arrived  at  the  point  vertically  under  the  Umits  of  the  first  cloud,  it  paused,  and 
the  latter,  which  was  hitbeno  siationnry,  began  to  be  agitated  and  to  Teireai 
toward  the  valley  west  of  CAa/^nov,  and,  overthrowing  all  that  il  encountered  in 
its  way,  il  passed  to  the  park  of  ihe  chateau  of  Chatenay,  which  it  completely 
desolated.  The  walls  were  overturood,  and  tbe  roofs  and  chimneys  of  tbe 
buildings  carried  away.  Trees  were  transported  several  hundred  yards  ;  win- 
dows, raf\ers,  tiles  were  thrown  to  a  distance  of  upward  of  600  yards. 

Tbe  meteor  having  ravaged  that  place,  descended  a  mountain  toward  the 
north,  and  paused  over  a  iish  pond,  w  here  it  overthrew  and  parched  the  treej, 
killed  all  the  fish,  and  proceeded  slowly  along  an  alley  of  willows.  Here  it 
lo»t  a  great  portion  of  its  extent  and  violence,  it  then  proceeded  stiU  more 
slowly  over  a  neighboring  plain,  and  after  advancing  three  quarters  of  a  mile,  it 
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divided  itself  into  two  portions  near  a  clump  of  trees,  one  part  rising  into  the 
clouds,  while  the  other  part  sunk  into  the  ground  and  disappeared. 

All  the  trees  struck  by  this  meteor  had  their  sap  completely  evaporated, 
the  ligneous  part  being  as  much  dried  as  if  it  had  been  exposed  in  a  stove 
at  the  temperature  of  300^.  The  immense  quantity  of  vapor  suddenly  form- 
ed by  the  sap,  having  no  means  of  escape  from  the  interstices  of  the  wood, 
split  the  tree  in  the  longitudinal  direction.  All  the  trees  presented  marks  of 
this  effect. 

By  observing  the  progress  of  this  phenomenon,  the  transformation  of  a  com- 
mon storm  into  a  land-spout  will  be  apparent.  Two  stormy  clouds  moved 
toward  the  same  vertical  line  in  which  they  settled  at  diflerent  altitudes.  Being 
charged  with  the  same  electricity,  the  lower  cloud  descends  toward  the  ground, 
and  is  put  in  electrical  communication  with  the  ground  by  whirlwinds  of  dust 
and  by  trees.  This  communication  once  establuhed,  the  noise  of  the  thunder 
immediately  ceases,  the  discharge  taking  place  by  the  continuous  conductor 
formed  by  ue  clouds  which  have  descended  and  the  trees  upon  the  plain. 
These  last,  traversed  by  the  electricity,  have  their  sap  dried  up  and  their  trunks 
split ;  finally,  flashes  of  light,  balls  of  fire,  and  sparks  appear,  and  a  sulphure- 
ous odor  remains  in  the  houses  for  several  days,  the  curtains  of  which  are 
everywhere  scorched. 

In  his  voyage  to  the  Pacific  Captain  Beechey  witnessed  water-spouts  off 
Clermont  Tonnerre,  lat.  19^  south,  long.  137^  west,  of  which  he  has  given 
the  drawings,  from  which  £g8.  1  aiMl  2  have  been  taken. 

Rg.  1. 
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Colonel  Reid,  in  his  work  on  storms,  has  given  the  following  extract  from  a 
letter  addressed  to  him  by  Captain  Beechey,  containing  a  circumstantial  ac- 
count of  water-spouts,  witnessed  by  him  in  the  saoie  voyage :  "  The  day  had 
been  very  sultry,  and  in  the  afternoon  a  long  arch  of  heavy  cumuli  and  nimbi 
rose  slowly  above  the  southern  horizon  ;  while  watching  its  movements  a  wa- 
ter-spout began  to  form,  at  a  spot  on  the  under  side  of  the  arch,  that  was  dark- 
er than  the  rest  of  the  line.  A  thin  cone  (dg.  3),  first  appeared,  which  gradu- 
ally became  elongated,  and  was  shortly  joined  by  several  others  which  went 
on  increasing  in  length  and  bulk  until  the  columns  had  reached  about  halfway 
down  to  the  horizon.  The  sea  beneath  had  hitherto  been  undisturbed ;  but 
when  the  columns  united  it  became  perceptibly  agitated,  and  almost  immedi- 


ately  became  whirled  in  the  air  with  a  rapid  gyration  and  formed  a  vast  bamn, 
from  the  centre  of  which  the  gradually  lengthening  column  appeared  to  drink 
fresh  aupplies  of  water  (fig,  4), 


Fig.  4. 
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^  **  The  column  had  extended  to  about  two  thirds  of  the  way  toward  the  sea, 
and  nearly  connected  itself  with  the  basin,  when  a  heavy  shower  of  rain  fell 
from  the  right  of  the  arch,  and  shortly  after  another  fell  from  the  opposite 
side.  This  discharge  appeared  to  have  an  effect  on  the  water-spout,  which 
now  began  to  retire. 

**  The  sea,  on  the  contrary,  was  perceptibly  more  agitated,  and  for  several 
minutes  the  basin  continued  to  increase  in  size,  although  the  column  was  con- 
siderably diminished  (fig.  5). 

Fig.  5. 


"  In  a  few  minutes  more  the  column  had  entirely  disappeared.  The  sea, 
however,  still  continued  agitated,  and  did  not  subside  for  three  minutes  after  all 
the  disturbing  causes  from  above  had  vanished.  The  phenomenon  was  unac- 
companied by  thunder  or  lightning,  although  the  showers  of  rain  which  fell  so 
suddenly  seemed  to  be  occasioned  by  some  such  disturbance.^ 

M.  Peltier  has  attempted  to  illustrate  the  electrical  origin  of  these  phenom- 
ena by  producing  them  artificially.  With  this  view  he  has  represented  the 
cloud  in  which  the  meteor  originates  by  a  globe  of  metal  kept  constantly  charg- 
ed with  electricity  by  a  machine.  The  inequalities  of  the  cloud  he  represent- 
ed by  points  raised  on  the  surface  of  a  globe.  By  means  of  the  influence 
which  this  globe  exercised  upon  water,  vapors,  and  dust,  he  was  able  to  pro- 
duce a  depression  of  the  liquid,  and  the  vortical  or  gyratory  motion,  and  some 
other  effects  similar  to  those  observed  in  the  meteor. 

All  these  effects  disappeared  when  the  globe  was  divested  of  points.  In 
this  case,  instead  of  a  depression,  an  elevation  was  produced ;  the  vapors 
rose  under  the  smooth  ball,  but  showed  little  agitation.  When  the  points 
were  restored,  the  vapor  was  increased  in  more  than  a  threefold  proportion. 

The  globules  of  vapor,  being  electrified  at  a  distance  by  the  points,  were 
repelled  in  all  directions,  and  inade  to  whirl,  more  or  less,  according  to  ihe  de- 
gree of  the  electric  charge. 

There  are  other  electrical  experiments  made  with  other  views,  which  M. 
Peltier  brings  to  bear  on  the  illustration  of  water-spouto. 

A  plate  of  copper,  not  insulated,  being  placed  under  a  sphere,  a  little  light 
ball  is  placed  between  them.  When  the  sphere  is  electrified,  the  ball  plays 
alternately  upward  and  downward  between  the  sphere  and  the  plate  ;  but  if, 
instead  of  the  baU,  elongated  or  flat  bodies  be  interposed,  so  as  to  present  only 
a  long  and  narrow  strip  of  gold  leaf,  the  alternate  motion  just  described  is 
transformed  into  a  vortical  motion,  which  ultimately  becomes  one  of  rapid  ro- 
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tatjon  between  tbe  sphere  and  the  plate.    Such  are  itm  gyratory  motions  which- 
M.  Peltier  conceiFes  to  Arise  from  electrical  radiation. 

The  coDsecjuencea  which  he  deduces  from  these  and  similar  facta  u^  u 
follows : — 

1 .  All  the  immediate  phenomena  observed  in  water-spouts  are  due  to  elec- 
tricity: they  are  the  results  of  secondary  phenomena^  which  almost  alway* , 
accompany  them.     The  latter  vary  with  the  locality  and  the  state  of  the  atmo- 
sphere. 

2.  Their  general  efl'ects  are  due  either  to  statical  or  dynamical  electricity: 
most  generally  they  proceed  from  both. 

3.  Tbe  statical  eflfects  are  phenomena  of  attraction  and  repulsion.  Ii 

4.  The  attraction  of  an  electrical  cloud  is  accompanied  by  a  rush  of  air  tow-  " 
ard  this  cloud,  whence  result  currents  directed  from  the  esrterior  to  tbe  iat€- 
rior^  and  proceeding  from  all  sntrounding  points.  It  is  manifested  also  by  tbe  , 
projection  of  ibe  vapor  of  water,  of  liquid  water  itself,  and  of  bodies  that  it  I 
raises  or  tears,  according  to  the  force  with  which  it  acts. 

5.  The  progress  of  its  attractive  power  is  plainly  marked  both  on  sea  and 
land.  On  sea  it  appears  by  the  boiling  of  the  waters,  and  the  smoky  appear- 
ance which  is  raised  from  ihem,  as  represented  in  figures  1  and  2.  On  land 
its  course  is  rendered  manifest  by  its  eflects  upon  the  air^  the  groundr  and  ^l 
loose  bodies  which  it  encounters. 

6.  The  attraction  of  the  clouds  is  also  manifest  hy  the  greatly  increased 
evaporation  of  the  waters,  and  the  consequent  fall  of  ibeir  temperature.  The  ' 
repulsion  is  manifested  by  currents  of  the  air  which  issue  from  the  electric 
cloud,  and  only  eidst  in  its  neighborhood.  At  a  little  distance  from  it  a  dead 
calm  prcvaila.  These  double  currents  undergo  various  modifications,  produced 
by  the  locahties  and  various  qualities  of  the  ground. 

7.  The  repulsion  is  also  manifested  by  the  cone  which  is  formed  in  the  sea, 
in  the  very  centre  of  the  smoky  vapors,  an  effect  which  can  be  easily  repro- 
duced experimentally. 

8.  If  an  inductive  action  take  place  between  two  clouds  charged  with  oppo- 
site electricities,  placed  at  a  certain  distance  asunder,  a  portion  of  their  vapot 
will  resume  the  state  of  common  vapor ;  this  will  lower  the  temperature  of  the 
neighboring  parts,  which  may  descend  even  below  the  freezing  point ;  then 
the  vapor  of  water  crystallines  in  snowy  flakes,  which  act  immediately  after  . 
their  lormaiion,  like  otber  light  bodies.  The  portion  thus  transformed  into 
snow,  and  which  is  charged  with  the  electricity  of  the  inferior  cloud,  is  at- 
tracted by  the  superior  cloud,  then  there  is  a  neutralization  of  electriciiyj  a  fall 
of  temperature,  and  so  on. 

9.  Finally,  the  electrical  tension  of  the  superior  cloud  facilitates  the  erapo- 
ration  of  the  liquid  which  moistens  the  snowy  globule,  or  which  already  covers 
the  ice. 

The  electrified  clouds,  acting  by  induction  upon  the  ground,  are  attracted  to 
it.  The  clouds  ihns  approach  the  earth  in  a  greater  or  less  quantity,  depend' 
ing  on  the  energy  of  the  attraction,  and  their  specific  gravity. 

When  the  tension  of  the  clouds  and  their  density  differ  little  from  those  of 
the  inferior  strata  of  air,  or  when  superior  clouds,  having  the  same  electricity, 
act  upon  the  inferior  by  repulsion,  the  latter  may  approach  the  earth  sufficiently 
to  be  discharged  without  explosion  by  the  intervention  of  other  clouds  which 
touch  it. 

It  happens,  often,  that  all  the  bodies  placed  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth  un- 
der these  clouds,  which  have  the  form  of  an  inverted  cone,  serve  as  conductors 
in  various  degrees,  according  to  their  constituent  matter,  their  form,  their  ex- 
tent, and  the  magnitude  of  their  contact  with  the  groimd.     Light  and  small 


Ijodies,  oppositely  electrHed,  are  attracted  and  raised  toward  the  cloud  ;  when 
&mr  electricity  is  neutralized  they  fall  again  upon  the  earth,  where,  being 
once  more  charged  with  electricity,  they  reascend,  and  so  on.  It  is  thus  that 
an  immense  cloud  of  dust  is  formed  under  the  cone.  If  the  bodies  are  attached 
to  the  earth,  like  trees  or  buildings,  they  are  instantaneously  charged  with  an 
immense  quantity  of  electricity.  The  earth,  which  is  contiguous  to  them,  par- 
takes of  this  electricity,  yields  to  the  attraction  of  the  cloud,  and  the  trees, 
buildings,  or  other  objects  upon  it,  are  torn  up  and  transported  afar.  It  is  in 
this  manner  that  bodies  which  are  strongly  attached  to  the  earth  are  torn  from 
it,  while  others  in  their  immediate  neighborhood  are  undisturbed.  ^  All  these 
effects  are  subject  to  infinite  variation,  according  to  the  conducting  powers  of 
the  bodies,  and  of  the  parts  of  the  earth  to  which  they  are  attached. 

If  the  great  lightness  of  the  clouds  prevents  them  from  falling  sufficiently  low 
to  be  in  electrical  communication  with  the  ground,  then  the  electricity  will  be 
discharged  at  a  distance,  attended  by  the  flash  of  lightning  and  the  roll  of  thun- 
der. The  electric  tension  will  gradually  diminish,  rain  will  ensue,  and  the 
cloud  will  rise. 

The  sound  which  sometimes  accompanies  this  phenomenon  is  attributed, 
by  M.  Peltier,  to  a  number  of  small  partial  explosions,  which  take  place  be- 
tween the  cloud  and  ground.  They  are  louder  in  the  case  of  water-spouts 
which  traverse  the  land,  because  of  the  imperfectness  of  the  conductors  pre- 
sented to  them ;  they  lose  their  intensity  over  the  sea  because  water  is  a  bet- 
ter conductor. 

Considering  the  progress  of  the  air  under  the  different  attraotions  and  repul- 
sions to  which  it  is  submitted,  and  the  contrary  and  unequal  currents  encounter- 
ing different  obstacles,  M.  Peltier  endeavors  to  explain  how  the  direct  motion 
impressed  on  the  air  is  changed  into  a  gyratory  motion  more  or  less  decided. 
It  results  from  this,  that  the  same  meteor  may  present  at  different  moments  an 
example  of  direct  and  gyratory  motion. 

When  the  meteor  is  presented  over  water,  its  inductive  action  gives  to  the 
water  near  the  surface  an  opposite  electricity,  and  a  consequent  attraction  en- 
sues. If  the  contrary  fluids  do  not  unite  by  explosion,  the  surface  of  the  water 
will  swell  upward  at  the  several  points  of  attraction,  and  the  moment  a  dis- 
charge takes  place,  and  the  contrary  fluids  unite  by  explosion,  this  elevation 
subsides. 

If,  however,  the  electrified  cloucl  is  formed  with  points  or  prominences, 
which  favor  the  escape  of  the  electric  fluid,  the  water  becomes  charged  with 
the  fluid  descending  from  the  cloud,  and,  being  similarly  electrified,  is  repelled 
by  the  cloud,  and  therefore  depressed.  Currents  result  from  this  in  the  water, 
which  sodn  acquire  a  vortical  motion. 

On  similar  principles,  M.  Peltier  explains  the  rapid  disappearance  of  pools, 
or  small  collections  of  water,  the  entire  mass  being  electrified  by  induction, 
and  raised  like  trees  and  other  objects. 

The  discharge  of  electricity  through  water  may  kill  the  fish  contained  in 
it ;  but  the  mere  transmission  of  an  electric  current  through  the  liquid  without 
explosion  will  not  have  this  effect,  unlesd  a  considerable  elevation  of  tempera- 
ture takes  place.  An  electric  discharge  passing  near  water,  but  not  through 
it,  may  kill  animals  in  it,  by  the  effect  of  the  lateral  shock.  By  these  princi- 
ples, many  of  the  observed  effects  of  water-spouts  are  explained. 

When  by  induction  the  electrical  tension  of  the  ground  and  objects  upon  it 
is  elevated,  the  fluid  with  which  it  becomes  charged  will  have  a  tendency  to 
escape  by  all  pointed  conductors,  and  to  issue  upward  toward  the  cloud.  If 
the  conductor  be  imperfect,  an  elevation  of  temperature  will  attend  these  up- 
ward currents,  the  effects  of  which  will  be  apparent  in  the  conductors  by  which 
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